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Reflections  and  Shadows 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


S shadows  or  reflections  play  some 
part  — often  a most  important  one 
— in  every  ])icture,  some  under- 
standing of  tlie  essential  cliaracter 
of  each  is  necessary  to  the  jrictorial- 
ist,  together  with  a knowledge  of  how  best  to 
utilize  them  as  aids  to  good  composition,  thi- 
fortnnately,  some  even  use  the  terms  shadows 
and  reflections  as  if  there  were  little  or  no  ditt'er- 
ence  between  them.  True,  both  are  often  present 
in  a picture,  and  in  the  case  t)f  marine-subjects 
sometimes  merge  to  such  a <legree  that  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  confusion  should  occur  at  first. 
However,  the  funda- 
mental difference  is 
this.  reflection  is 
a more  or  less  well- 
defined  reversed  im- 
age of  objects,  and 
always  shows  some 
indication  oftheirnat- 
ural  color  and  tonal 
gradation.  Further- 
more. a reflection  can 
occur  only  upon  a 
surface  capable  of  re- 
fracting light  to  a 
consideraVjle  degree 
— snch  as  water,  or  a 
polished  object  of 
some  kind.  Shadows, 
on  the  other  hand, 
are  caused  by  a local 
diminution  of  illumi- 
nation, brought  about 
by  an  obstruction  be- 
tween the  source  of 
light  and  the  part  in 
shadow.  Therefore,  a 
cad  shadow  — unless 
affectefl  Vjy  refracted 
light  from  surround- 
ing parts  — is  virtu- 


ally a flat-tone  su])erimi)osed  on  the  surface 
of  whatever  lies  in  its  path,  and  instead  of  re- 
peating the  modulations  of  tone  and  color  of  the 
part  casting  it  — as  is  the  case  with  a reflection 
— the  character  of  a shadow  is  affected  by  wdiat 
it  falls  on.  For  example;  a shadow  of  a red  build- 
ing with  white  trim  and  green  shutters  pro- 
jected upon  green  grass  would  show^  simply  a 
flat-tone  of  blue-green  — a mixture  of  the  local- 
color  of  the  grass  combined  with  some  refracted 
blue  from  the  sky;  on  the  other  hand,  a reflec- 
tion of  the  same  subject  in  still  water  would  give 
an  inverted  image,  indicating  clearly  the  differ- 
ences in  color  and 
light-and-shadeof  the 
building.  This  holds 
good  whether  the 
scene  is  lighted  from 
in  front  or  behind, 
but  if  viewed  against 
the  Source  of  light  — 
when  the  sun  is  low’ 
enough  to  ])roduce 
long  shadows,  the 
latter  falling  toward 
the  olrservcr  — will 
mingle  with  the  re- 
flection anil  flatten  it. 
tosomedegrcc.  Under 
certain  conditions  both 
reflections  and  shad- 
ows can  be  seen 
plainly  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  most 
often  the  case  in  na- 
ture where  shijrping 
is  lighted  from  tine 
side  — the  reflect  ions 
falling,  of  course,  to- 
ward the  observer  — 
and  the  shadows  are 
thrown  horizontally 
across  the  surface  of 
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the  water.  Similar  effects  are  i)roduced  readily 
with  still-life  studies  by  arranging  the  group  on  a 
sheet  of  glass,  or  polished  table-top,  and  employ- 
ing strong  side-lighting.  Many  interesting  varia- 
tions in  the  relative  strength  of  the  shadows  as 
compared  to  the  reflections  residt  by  altering  the 
intensity  of  illumination  and  the  tone  of  the  re- 
flecting-surface. 

The  matter  of  relative  tone-values  between  re- 
flections or  shadows,  and  the  objects  which  cast 
them,  is  of  pictorial  importance;  but  it  is  not  safe 
to  lay  down  too  positive  rules,  because  so  many 
conditions  may  alter  the  effect  that  what  proves 


As  a rule,  lighter  colors  are  reflected  more  ac- 
curately than  dark  tints.  If  the  observer  is  look- 
ing from  a low  standpoint  along  the  water’s  sur- 
face, the  colors  are  modified  by  refraction  of  hues 
from  the  sky;  but  in  looking  down  into  shallow 
water  the  local  colors  of  the  bottom  mingle  with 
the  darker  colors  of  the  reflection.  If  the  bottom 
is  dark,  it  is  possible  in  these  circumstances  for 
the  reflection  of  a dark  object  to  appear  deeper 
than  the  latter,  j)roviding  the  water  is  fairly 
clear.  This  transparency  also  allows  the  dark 
tones  below  to  react  upon  the  lighter  portions  of 
the  reflection  and  lower  their  brilliancy. 
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correct  in  one  instance  would  be  all  wrong  in 
another.  However,  certain  general  ]>oints  may 
be  kej)t  in  mind  by  any  one  wishing  to  exercise 
some  local  control  over  the  values  of  a print.  In 
nature,  reflections  upon  smooth,  clear,  deeji  water 
afford  the  nearest  ap]>roach  to  comjiletc  duplica- 
tion in  tone  and  color  of  the  solid  objects  above; 
but  even  under  such  favorable  conditions  re- 
flections do  JUjt  show  as  wide  a range  of  contrast 
as  is  seen  in  the  original.  Usually,  there  is  a 
general  C()mpression,  or  shortening,  of  the  tone- 
scale  throughout,  causing  the  lights  to  be  a little 
deeper  and  tlie  ilarks  somewhat  lighter  in  the  re- 
flected image,  though  the  flifl'erence  may  be  most 
noticeable  at  either  end  of  the  scale,  according  to 
])revai!ing  conditions.  Tin's  flattening  of  contrast 
is  very  evident  wlu'U  the  reflection  occurs  upon 
f he  surface  of  muddy,  turl>id  water,  although  de- 
tails may  be  very  well  defined  and  clear  cut. 


When  water  is  muddy,  or  the  surface  is  broken 
by  a breeze,  the  darker  values  of  a reflection  are 
lost  before  the  lighter  ones;  in  fact,  reflected 
highlights  are  always  present  in  some  form,  even 
when  the  waves  are  so  rough  that  all  semblance 
of  an  image  is  gone.  In  considering  the  subject 
of  relative  values,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
a reflection  often  reveals  some  jiortion  of  an  ob- 
ject not  visible  to  the  eye,  and  in  judging'  the  effect 
in  nature  this  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Thus,  the 
reflection  of  a wharf  will  show  the  shaded  under- 
side of  the  planking  — as  seen  between  the  piles 
from  the  water's  surface  — although  the  spectator 
can  see  only  the  u])i)er-side  in  full  light.  Again, 
if  one  is  looking  down  upon  a boat  stern-on,  only 
the  fully  lighted  portion  of  the  stern  and  quarter 
may  be  visible,  though  the  reflection  shows  the 
shadows  under  the  counter.  An  excellent  example 
and  diagram  illustrating  the  o])tical  law,  that 
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the  angle  of  reflection  is  e(|ual  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,  appears  on  page  94 
of  the  Angnst.  191(i,  IhioTO-EnA. 

Ueflections  upon  a ])olished  surface, 
like  a tahle-to])  or  hnrnished  metal,  are 
subject  to  similar  tone  mo(lificatit)ns  to 
those  already  mentif)ned,  being  affecteil 
by  the  tone  and  color  of  the  surface,  the 
degree  of  j)olish,  and  in  addition  wliether 
flat  or  convex.  Many  curious  distortions 
occur  on  the  rounded  surfaces  of  bowls 
and  vases.  Shadows  may  be  either  lighter 
or  darker  than  the  objects  casting  them. 

This  is  determini'd  by  the  tune-valnes  of 
the  surface  upon  which  they  fall,  although 
the  general  contrast  between  the  dei)th  of 
the  shadow  and  surrounding  ])arts  is  con- 
trolled by  the  intensity  of  the  illumina- 
tion surrounding  the  subject. 

The  shadow  of  a white  building  tin  own 
uj)on  a smooth  lawn  would  naturally  be 
much  darker  than  the  tone  of  the  shadow- 
side  of  the  building,  since  the  rclaiivc  value 
between  a white  oliject  and  grass  in 
shadow  is  apj)roximately  that  between 
grass  and  a white  wall  in  full  sunlight. 
Reversing  the  idea,  however,  and  noting 
the  shad(.)ws  from  something  compara- 
tively dark,  like  a tree-trunk,  u])on  white 
walls  or  stinlit  snow,  we  find  them  consid- 
erably lighter  in  value  than  the  shadow- 
side  of  the  object  itself.  hen  an  object,  and  the 
surface  receiving  the  shatlow,  are  the  same  in 
color  and  surface-texture,  one  may  expect  to  find 
the  cast-shadow  and  the  shadow-side  of  the  ob- 
ject virtually  uiuform  in  value,  unless  the  local 
effect  is  altered  by  the  introduction  of  refracted 
light  from  the  surface  t>f  some  near-by  part.  An- 
other combination  f>f  relative  values  is  brought 
about  when  the  sliadows  fall  to  one  side  and  some- 
what away  from  the  spectator,  thus  making  ])rom- 
inent  the  lighted  s-ide  of  the  objects  casting  the 
shadows.  V\  ith  such  lighting,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  a shadow  uiroii  snow,  for  instance,  to  be 
darker  than  the  sunlit  trunks  of  some  trees  — 
such  as  the  white-birch  and  i>oplar,  to  name  two 
of  such  cxamjrlcs. 

In  considering  the  srdiject  from  the  stand])oint 
of  compositiem.  the  important  tlung  when  reflec- 
tions are  part  of  the  material  used  is  the  a\'oid- 
ance  of  divided  interest  between  them  and  the 
solid  objects.  .Vttention  must  be  concentrated 
u])on  mie  or  the  (jther  to  o!)tain  unity  and 
strength.  Although  the  rc])etition  of  dominant 
lines  and  tone-values  is  adojjted  frequeutlx  as  a 
means  to  produce  rhythmic  quality  in  a r-omj)osi- 
tion,  there  is  a decided  difference  between  this 
and  absolute  dui)lication  of  parts.  Heticc.  it 


may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a perfect  reflec- 
tion of  much  size  is  not  ])ictorially  desiiable  — 
the  feeling  Ixeiug  much  improved  when  the  clear- 
ness of  the  inverted  image  is  broken  enough  to 
differentiate  it  frmn  other  parts.  This,  likewise, 
gives  surface-texture  to  the  water  in  a marine- 
view.  and  greatly  helps  to  ])rcscrve  the  sense  of 
its  Iteing  a flat  ]>laue  receding  gradually  from  the 
eye.  Gentle  rip|)les  i)roduced  by  the  tide,  or  a 
light  wind.  ca)ise  charming  variations  of  the 
image,  and  in  the  case  of  rainy-da.y  street-scenes 
the  roughened  surface  of  pavements,  or  the  ruts 
in  a country-lane,  break  uj)  the  reflections  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  'Idle  natural  flattening  of 
contrasts  likewise  jiroves  advantageous  when  one 
wishes  to  nia.kc  the  reflections  take  secoudaic’ 
])lace  in  the  picture. 

dMien  it  is  desired  to  make  the  reflections  the 
motive,  it  is  generally  !>cst  to  show  oiil,\-  a.  [uir- 
tion  of  the  objects  wliieh  produce  them.  IMaiiy 
exanqiles  of  such  treatment  ar<'  to  be  found  in 
the  work  of  frits  'Jdia.ulow,  tlie  Xorwegiaii 
])ainter,  whose  rc|)iitiilion  rc'sts  largely  upon  liis 
handling  of  reflections,  usually  shown  in  running- 
water  and  winding  streams  brought  into  llie  im- 
mediate foreground,  and  the  distauci'  is  filled 
with  foliage  cut  off  !>y  the  top-margin  of  tlie  ]iic- 
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turv.  Aside  Iroiii  tlie  elimination  of  unnecessary 
material,  sucli  treatment  renders  jiossilile  the 
logical  placing  of  the  light-accents  of  the  compo- 
sition in  tlie  water,  for  though  the  sky  is  excluded 
from  the  field  of  view  it  may,  nevertheless,  ajipear 
as  ])art  of  the  reflected  matter,  and  tlie  same  often 
ap])lies  to  light-ohjects  which  may  form  part  of 
the  scene.  Although  not  an  alisolute  necessity, 
it  is  usually  hel]>ful  when  reflections  fill  the  larger 
portion  of  the  composition  to  firing  into  the  im- 
mediate foreground  some  solid  material  of  simjile, 
harmonious  character,  therefiy  giving  stafiility 
and  — fiy  contrast  of  tone — accent  to  tlu‘  deli- 
cate elusive  quality  of  quiet  water. 

Shadows  play  such  a diversified  jiart  in  pic- 
torial work  that  only  a few  features  can  fie 
touched  upon  here.  For,  aside  from  furnishing 
many  of  the  stronger  tones  needed  in  the  average 
picture,  their  shapes  must  fie  taken  into  account 
as  of  equal  importance  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  composition.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  student, 
when  considering  s])acing  and  the  sha])e  of  vari- 
ous tone-s])ot  Hints  wliich  go  to  form  the  pattern 
of  every  picture,  has  to  think  in  terms  of  light 
and  dark,  no  matter  how  these  are  jiroduced.  Not 
only  do  cast  shadows  often  add  interesting  detail 


to  the  foreground,  hut  their  location  and  general 
trend  afford  a means  of  directing  the  eye  toward 
almost  any  jiart  of  the  com]iosition.  They  are 
also  very  valuafile  for  the  jiurpose  to  correct 
some  top-heavy  or  lop-sided  arrangement  of 
stationary  parts;  since  they  are  constantly  chang- 
ing from  morning  till  night,  a wide  variety  of 
efi'ects  is  availafile  from  which  to  choose.  Just  as 
suggestions:  over-prominent  vertical  lines,  such 
as  jiroduced  fiy  tall  trees  or  fiuildings,  may  fie 
given  greater  stafiility  if  oldique  or  horizontal 
lines  are  introduced  in  the  foreground  fiy  means  of 
shadows.  Interest  is  fiest  focused  upon  some  spot 
in  the  middle-distance  Iiy  keejiing  the  foreground 
altogether,  or  largely,  in  shadow;  and,  fiecause  of 
the  laws  of  contrast,  a concentration  of  deep 
tones  in  the  parts  nearest  the  eye  adds  greatly 
to  the  sense  of  jicrsiiective;  fiut  with  a flat  fore- 
ground it  is  seldom  possible  to  obtain  this  depth 
of  tone  except  fiy  cast  shadows.  iMuch  more 
might  fie  said;  fiut,  after  all,  the  fiest  service 
such  notes  as  these  can  do  is  to  prepare  the  way 
for  ])crsona!  observation  and  analysis. 

Perfection  should  fie  the  aim  of  every  true 
artist. — Ludicif/  van  Beethoven. 
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Courtesy  and  Tact  as  an  Asset  in  Press-Photography 


CRAIG  McKAY 


is  soinewliat  astonishing  that  in 
icw  of  the  fact  tliat  every  town  of 
ny  size  now  has  its  recognized 
ews  rci)resentatives  for  London  and 
ther  l)ig  news])apers,  more  pro- 
fessional photogra])liers,  equip])cd  as  tliey  are 
with  technical  understanding  and  instrumental 
aids,  do  not  self-constitute  themselves  the  “local 
press-photographer”  for  given  papers  or  groups 
of  papers.  Certainly  many  already  do  this,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  hut 
in  this  country  the  number  is  still  astonishingly 
small. 

Yet  a letter  or  two  to  some  of  the  newspapers 
and  news-agencies  would  give  many  an  expert 
local  professional  the  right  and  permission  to 
represent  them  locally  at  any  imjjortant  func- 
tion, together  with  such  letters  of  inlrotluction 
and  requests  as  would  gain  the  necessary  ]>er- 
missions  for  press-photography  at  any  time.  And, 
further,  such  letters  of  arraugement  with  the 
metropolitan  ami  provincial  i>ress  would  entitle 
such  jihotographers  to  ask  for  local  permissions 
to  photogra])h  anything  unforseeii,  such  as  an 
accident  on  the  railway,  or  a great  and  disastrous 
conflagration  or  shipwreck.  Now  the  average 
professional  is  so  accustomed  to  being  sought,  by 
his  customers,  that  he  does  not  realize  quite 
what  a very  different  luisiness  i)ress-photograpliy 
can  be. 

It  is  very  seldom  tliat  the  camera-man  from  a 
newspaper  is  invited  to  ])hotograpli.  But  so  far 
the  ordinary  and  ])ortrait  professionals  who  <lo 
not  use  modern  methods  to  seek  l)usiness  (such 
as  home-portraiture)  occasionally  are  found  to 
adopt  an  almost  amusing  attitude.  From  some 
mistaken  assumj)tion  of  — possibly  — “])rofes- 
sionality”  there  are  all  too  man>-  professionals 
whose  recejjtional  manner  is  that  of  one  actually 
conferring  a favor,  and  certainly  not  asking  for 
one.  In  any  otlier  business  the  man  w ho  ofi'ers 
and  gives  services  makes  it  clear,  quite  courte- 
ously, that  it  is  he  who  gets  the  favor!  His  cus- 
tomers are  reganled  iu(.)re  or  less  as  his  “|)atrons,” 
even.  IIow(‘ver,  this  is  not  fpiite  to  the  point  in 
mind,  though  the  difference  in  the  two  callings 
must  be  exj)laincd.  d'he  press-i)hotograi)her  must 
seek  his  work. 

It  is  desired  to  give  i)rofessiouals  a few  hints 
relative  to  the  ])ersonal  factor  in  the  ef(uipment  of 
a good  press-photograi)her.  'i’hese  arc;  culled 
both  from  study  and  wide  exiccrience  of  modern 
journalism  and  press-jehotography.  Now,  out  of 


the  various  good  things  which  make  up  the  suc- 
cessful mentality  of  a first-rate  i)ress-photog- 
rapher,  courtesy  and  good  nature  are  marked 
as  necessary  cpialities.  They  are,  indeed,  abso- 
lutely essential  if  he  is  to  succeed.  These,  and  tact, 
resourcefulness,  and  cpiickiiess  of  vision  and 
brain.  If  there  be  courtesy  and  good  nature 
already  present,  many  of  the  other  cpialities  will 
arrive  liy  their  side  and  march  with  them  as  the 
photographer  progresses  in  press- work.  No  man 
makes  a greater  number  of  new  friends  and  ac- 
c|uaintanees  than  the  man  whose  work  it  is  to 
carry  some  news])aper's  camera.  I>ike  the  older 
journalist,  the  re])orter  and  special,  he  is  always 
making  new  friends,  in  all  classes  and  circles.  He 
is  always  introducing  himself  to  some  one  or 
other.  It  is  part  of  his  work. 

He  must  therefore  cultivate  good  nature,  and 
also  courtesy,  if  he  lacks  it  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. Good  nature,  iudecHl.  connotes  real  cour- 
tesy. A good-natured  man  is  a smiling  man.  a 
kindly  and  a wc'll-manuered  man.  The  grc'at 
war-correspondent,  F.  A.  Mackenzie,  has  said 
that  even  in  China  he  found  the  value  of  a smile 
to  be  greater  than  all  else  as  a ])roducer  of  the 
general  goodwill  which  makes  a pressman's  work 
easy.  A laugh,  he  found,  was  of  more  value  Ihau 
money  when  among  strange  people,  and  greater 
])rotection  against  danger  even  than  firearms. 
Badeu-Fowell  has  said  much  the  same  thing; 
“A  smile  and  a stick  will  carry  you  anywhere.” 
And  when  you  meet  with  any  of  the  first-rate 
jiress-idiotographers,  you  will  always  find  that 
these  men  are  full  of  good  nature,  ready  smiles 
and  friendliness,  the  ingratiating  manners  of 
sincere  goodwill  and  tact.  That  is  even  a reason 
for  their  success  in  their  position.  That  most 
successful  press-artist  of  recent  times,  the  late 
Melton  Prior,  was  always  a man  of  good  nature 
and  the  ready  smile.  He  advised  his  younger 
comrades  to  cultivate  these  qualities  and  the  per- 
sonal art  of  being  able  to  “mix"  well  — to  meet 
all  peojile  on  good-natured  terms  and  with  pleas- 
ant courtesies.  dhis  was  sound  ])hilosoph>'. 
Good  nature  is  more  than  a virtue;  it  ])ays!  It 
is  life's  lubricant.  Time  and  again  ])ress-photog- 
raphers  who  have  been  barred  at  the  jiolice 
barriers  by  some  official  who  doi's  not  know 
them  have  esjiied  amongst  the  company  some 
officer  of  higher  rank  whom  they  have  once  met 
on  very  friendly  terms  in  the  course  of  busiui'ss, 
and  so  gained  their  desires  and  got  their  pictures. 
1 know  of  an  instance:  a Dailg  man  was 
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sto])])eil  at  Oxford  Circus  l)v  the  j)olice  cordon, 
wlicii  scut  to  get  ])ictures  of  tlie  presentation  of 
an  address  to  tlie  King  of  Greece  (I  helieve,  the 
late  King).  He  could  not  get  ]>ast.  S])otting  an 
officer  lie  had  met  before,  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  to  whom  he  had  sent  a jirint,  by  rcf|nest,  he 
caught  the  iHiliceman's  eye,  "Hello!  You  here?” 
said  the  burly  man  of  the  " iMetropolitan.” 
"^  es,  and  I can't  get  through  to  secure  my  pic- 
tures.” "Oh!  we  'll  soon  see  to  that,  sir!  I know 
yon  very  well  indccil,  and  your  jiajier,  too.  The 
sn])crintendent  is  over  there  and  I will  go  and 
si»eak  to  him.”  In  less  tlia.n  five  minutes  my  friend 
was  alongside  of  the  mayoral  canojiy  and  given 
a.  position  to  ])li(itograph.  And  now  once  inure 
his  frien<lliness  was  to  serve  him  well:  the  iMayor 
of  Westminster,  at  that  time,  was  a certain  jieer. 
d'Ids  peel'  bad  met  onr  pressman  at  some  previous 
fniiction  arid  reeognizeil  him  when  sainted.  A 
few  words  interested  the  nobleman  in  the  cain- 
era-maii's  ])rofessional  jiresence  at  the  hmetion, 
and  he  secured  for  him  a vastly  sipierior  jiosition 
to  the  one  given  by  the  jiolice  officer,  with  the 
remark:  "Von  will  get  the  best,  views  of  every- 
thing from  here;  but  I give  it  to  yon  only  because 
I know  from  onr  last  meeting  that  yon  are  a, 
man  w ho  will  not  take  any  a.d\  antages  or  exceed 
the  opportunities  given  him.''  d'his  statement  of 
ai'lnal  faet  and  experience  is  given  to  show  read- 
ers that  even  courtesy  extended  to  a constable 
(as  the  forwarding  of  a i»rint)  can  liel])  to  great 
opportunities  in  the  important  moments  of  this 


work,  and  that  the  other  sign  of  a pressman’s 
courtesy  — flie  faithful  observance  of  restrictions, 
etc.,  mentioned  when  a "good  position”  is 
afforded  — will  also  stand  him  in  good  stead 
"some  day.” 

I know  of  another  case  where  the  pressman  hail 
full  permission  to  photograjih  an  arrival  of  dis- 
tinguished Russian  royalty  at  Victoria  Station, 
but  was  stopjied  by  a royal  detective.  Even  the 
statement  that  English  royalty  ])resent  had  been 
asked  for  ])ermission  by  the  friendly  railway 
authorities  did  not  move  this  adamantine  Scot- 
land Yard  ofheer.  Now  the  jiressman  did  not  at- 
tempt to  argue;  he  swallowed  his  disappointment 
and  stood  back,  and,  of  course,  lost  his  jiictures. 
His  courtesy  and  tact  were  ainjily  rewarded  after 
the  arrival  by  the  sudden  coming  np  to  him  of 
the  jirevionsly  severe  detective  ins}>ector  with 
this  remark : “ I have  now  heard  that  jihotograjihy 
in  your  case  would  have  been  perfectly  in  order, 
and  I ’m  therefore  sorry  yon  have  lost  your  pic- 
tures. However,  I did  not  know  yon;  time  has 
been  most  short,  and  my  work  here  to-day  full 
of  heavy  res]K)nsibility.  I aiipreciate  your  con- 
duct in  not  ‘ arguing'  the  matter,  and  wdien  I 
have  any  chance  to  help  yon  at  a future  time  I 
will  do  so.”  Now  that  same  detective  gave  onr 
friend  many  a good  opportunity  on  similar  oc- 
casions in  the  future;  he  aiijiroved  ot  the  man  s 
conduct,  and  rewarded  him  as  promised. 

Good  nature,  courtesy  and  tact  are  qualities 
every  wonid-be  jn'ess-representative  must  cnlti- 
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vate  to  the  full.  Get  on  good  terms  of  friendship 
with  any  and  every  one  who  may  some  day  be 
able  to  assht  yon  to  get  good  ])hotogra])hs  of 
news  happenings:  the  ])olice,  all  local  bigwigs, 
railway-ofScials  — in  fact,  everybody  who  is  any- 
body in  an  official  way,  in  your  locality.  If  there 
is  time,  always  get  permission  to  photogra])h  l>e- 


fore  the  event;  but  when,  as  so  often  happens  in 
newsi)aper-work,  it  is  the  unforeseen  that  you 
are  to  i)hotograph,  or  when  conditions  are  sud- 
denly changed  and  even  resi)ousible  officials 
altered,  then  you  will  find  these  friendships  and 
rewards  of  courtesy  and  tact  serve  the  j)hotog- 
rapher  well. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 
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acceding  to  the  secretary's  re- 
uest  to  deliver  a lecture  explaining 
ly  methods  of  })!iotographing  the 
ild  creatures  contained  in  the  col- 
ction  of  the  Zoological  Society,  I 
am  only  too  glad  to  give  any  hints  I can  to  the 
j)hotograj)her  who  wishes  to  take  animal-])ictures: 
but  I am  afraid  that  I employ  no  novel  methods 
that  the  average  amateur  does  not  fully  under- 
stand. I have  no  magic  power  over  the  animals 
that  makes  them  i)ose  for  their  portraits  when 
I re(|uire  them  to  do  so,  and  so  I am  afraid  that 
if  any  one  has  come  here  to-night  expecting  that 
I shall  reveal  some  wonderful  method  by  which 
one  can  compel  the  animals  to  do  as  they  are 
bid,  and  offer  opjjortunities  to  take  their  ])ortraits 
that  are  denied  most  ])eoi)le,  he  will  be  dis- 
a])i)oiutefl. 

All  my  life  I have  been  devote<l  to  the  study 
of  Natural  History,  si)ecializing  in  Ornithology, 
the  stufly  of  birds,  and  for  some  years  j)ast  my 
work  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
fine  collection  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gar- 
dens in  Regent's  Park,  and  one  cannot  live  long 
with  wild  animals  without  noticing  habits  and 
incidents  in  their  lives  which  one  wishes  to  place 
on  permanent  record,  and  T do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  as  a means  to  this  end.  ])hotography  is 
the  oidy  method  to  adoi)t,  and  it  is  a method 
whiclu  in  most  cases  at  least,  is  far  moi'e  truthful 
than  any  other  can  possibly  lie.  There  an-  cer- 
tain incidents  in  the  life-history  of  animals  which 
the  artist  with  his  i)eneil  or  brush  may  l)e  able 
to  portray  in  a more  satisfactory  manner  than 
can  the  camera,  but  these  are  few,  and  the  num- 
ber of  artists  who  can  draw  animals  really  well 
is  ver>'  few,  indeed.  'I’he  rendering  of  incidents 
which  happen  rarely  and  occupy  but  a very  brief 
.s])ace  of  time  eannot  be  so  truthful  with  pencil 
or  brush  as  the  record  ot)tained  in  the  fraction  of 
a second  by  the  camera.  Take,  for  iuslaiiee,  the 
nuj)tial  dis])lay  of  certain  birds,  d'he  male  shows 
off  the  beauty  of  his  plumage  to  Ids  mate  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  ])erforming  a comi)lete  trans- 


formation in  a ])criod  occu])ying  but  a few  sec- 
onds. The  artist  who  tries  to  depict  this  with 
his  pencil  must  be  able  to  carry  every  detail  of 
the  plumage  of  the  transformed  bird  in  his  head, 
for  he  cannot  set  it  on  paper  before  the  bird  has 
long  since  reverteil  to  its  normal  attitude.  To 
portray  truthfully  such  attitudes  was  one  of  the 
ol)jects  I had  in  view  in  taking  up  the  ])hotog- 
raphy  of  animals. 

Take,  again,  the  immature  stages  of  animals, 
and  consider  especially  that  of  birds.  In  many 
birds  the  young  are  hatched  with  a thick  covering 
of  down  feathers,  and  in  m()st  cases  they  possess 
a distinct  color  pattern  which  is  com])letely  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  the  adult.  As  the  young  bird 
grows,  this  i)attern  (li.sapi)ears  and  gives  ])laee 
to  that  ()f  the  parent  If  one  would  wish  to  know 
and  to  be  able  to  impart  to  others  the  complete 
life-history  of  such  si)ecie.s,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  a ree<>rd  of  this  stage  in  the  bird's  existence 
should  be  obtaineil.  Aluseum-naturalists  would 
tell  you  that  the  i)ro])er  thing  to  <lo  would  l)c  to 
kill  any  such  rare  chick  and  to  make  it  into  a 
cal)inet-s])ecimen,  as  tlie  immature  stages  of 
birds  are  very  ])oorly  rei)resented  in  museum- 
collections.  I admit  that  in  certain  eases  there  is 
some  justification  for  this  view;  but  at  the 
Zcjologieal  Ctardens  our  object  is  to  keep  ani- 
mals alive,  not  to  kill  them,  and  I far  prefer  t.o 
get  an  accurate  photogra])h.  The  sa,me  applies 
to  mammals,  in  mau.v  cases.  For  iust.ance,  in 
the  large  cats,  such  as  the  lion  and  the  puma, 
you  find  that  the  young  are  si)otted,  a.  condition 
which  cha,nges  as  they  reach  maturity’. 

Now  as  to  one's  method  of  ])roeedure.  The 
type  of  camera,  of  course,  is  all-important.  It 
must  be  a.  Reflex.  It  is  absolutel.v  essential  lha.1 
one  shoidd  be  able  to  focus  (|uickly  a.iid  u]i  to  the 
second  at  which  the  exposure  is  made.  I knew 
^■irtually  nothing  alajiit  reflex-cameras  when  1 
iletermimsl  to  ixjssess  (uie,  although  1 hadda.bble(l 
with  other  kinds  of  camei’as  for  a iiumlx'r  of 
years,  thereby  considerably  increasing  the  ])rolits 
of  the  |)la,t e-makers  without  adding  much  to  my 


stock  of  passable  negatives.  I happened  one  day 
to  be  passing  Houghton’s,  and  went  in  to  see 
what  reflex-cameras  they  had.  I was  so  pleased 
with  the  look  of  their  ‘‘Ensign”  Reflex  that  I 
purchased  one  on  the  spot.  I have  never  re- 
gretted my  choice.  The  shutter  and  tlie  lens  are 
the  two  most  imjjortant  items  in  a reflex -camera, 
as,  in  fact,  in  almost  any  camera.  The  lens  I 
selected  was  a Zeiss  “Tessar”  of  G-inch  focus 
working  at  F/4..3.  The  shutter  in  these  cameras 
is  one  of  the  simplest  to  manipulate,  as  there  is 
no  elaborate  calculation  to  be  made  as  to  tension 
and  aperture.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  wind  the 
shutter  until  a pointer  comes  opposite  to  the 
speed  one  requires,  whether  it  be  a tenth  or  a 
thousandth  of  a second.  When  one  has  one’s  at- 
tention fixed  upon  some  bird,  with  the  object  of 
noting  some  particular  attitude  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  figure,  one  does  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  calculations. 

Rapid  exposures  must  be  made,  for  animals 
rarely  keep  still  unless  they  happen  to  be  asleep, 
and  one  seldom  wishes  to  work  at  a slower  sjieed 
than  of  a second,  except,  perhaps,  in  j)hoto- 
graphing  tortoises  or  snails;  but  nevertheless  there 
are  occasions  on  which  one  would  like  one’s  shutter 
to  work  rather  slower,  especially  in  dull  winter- 
weather.  I found  the  G-inch  lens  quite  useful; 
but  for  l)irds  and  small  animals,  generally,  I 
wanted  something  of  rather  longer  focus  that 
would  give  a somewhat  larger  image  on  the  plate, 
and  I obtained  an  8i-inch  Ross-Zeiss  “Tessar,” 
which  I have  found  a most  excellent  lens  for  all- 
around  work  in  animal-photography.  For  photo- 
graphing animals  at  a distance,  such  as  ducks  on 
a pond,  when  one  wanted  to  pick  out  one  par- 
ticular specimen  and  portray  it  accurately,  I 
obtained  a Ross  “Telecentric”  lens  of  13-inch 
focus,  working  at  an  aperture  of  F/o.4.  and  this 
lias  been  useful  on  several  occasions,  but  it  has 
its  faults  on  a hand -camera.  It  is  very  heavy, 
and  to  manipulate  the  camera  satisfactorily  with 
so  much  weight  in  the  front  is  none  too  easy.  On 
the  whole,  the  8i-inch  lens  with  an  aperture  of 
F/4..3  has  served  me  liest,  and  if  I had  to  be  con- 
tent with  one  lens  only,  I would  be  satisfied  with 
this  one.  Of  course,  the  two  “Tessars”  were 
purchased  long  before  the  War. 

As  to  plates,  I have  tried  several  brands,  and 
should  not  like  to  say  that  any  particular  one  is 
the  best.  One  must  have  something  that  is  fast, 
from  300  to  400  II.  and  D.  I generally  use  Well- 
ington 'Xtra  Speedy  or  ’Xtreme  jilates,  which 
have  speeds  of  330  and  400  H.  and  D. 

One  difficulty  in  photographing  animals  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  is  in  the  fact  that  these  being 
so  accustorne<l  to  be  fed  by  visitors  are  apt  to 
apjiroach  too  close  to  the  liars  of  their  cage,  and 


in  such  cases  it  is  a good  plan  to  be  provided 
with  a few  bits  of  biscuit  or  some  monkey-nuts.  A 
tasty  morsel  thrown  to  the  back  of  the  enclosure 
wdll  entice  the  animal  thither,  and  it  can  be 
snapped  as  it  turns  to  come  back.  Wire-netting 
as  used  for  most  of  the  cages  does  not  w'orry  one 
in  the  least,  because  if  the  lens  is  held  quite  close 
to  it,  it  does  not  affect  the  picture.  It  is  so  much 
out  of  focus  as  to  be  invisible. 

It  is  generally  advisable  to  consult  the  keeper 
of  any  particular  animal  one  desires  to  photo- 
graph, as  he  can  often  coax  it  into  a favorable 
attitude.  If  one  has  time  to  wait  one’s  opportu- 
nities, one  can  generally  be  sure  of  some  good 
results,  providing  one  has  plenty  of  patience,  the 
right  kind  of  camera  and  plates.  Perhaps  I have 
unique  opportunities  to  get  good  photographs  of 
the  animals;  but  unfortunately  my  time  is  so 
fully  occupied  in  other  directions  that  I can  spare 
very  little  for  photography,  and  the  pictures 
that  I am  about  to  show  are  a selection  taken 
over  a period  of  five  or  six  years. 

After  reading  his  paper,  the  lecturer  showed  a 
large  nundjer  of  lantern-view's  illustrating  vari- 
ous mammals  and  birds  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. Of  special  interest  were  several  showing 
the  displays  of  certain  birds  as  a means  of  sex- 
ual attraction,  and  also  the  young  of  various 
creatures  at  stages  rarely  seen  by  the  ordinary 
visitor  to  the  Gardens. — [Paper  read  before  the 
Roj/al  Photographic  Society.] 

To  say  that  yon  have  done  your  best  tow^ards 
the  partial  or  complete  attainment  of  an  object, 
how^ever  great  its  difficulties,  may  afford  you 
temporary  or  even  permanent  satisfaction,  and 
may  seem  to  justify  you  to  cease  to  make  fur- 
ther efforts. 

It  is  but  an  admission  that  yon  have  reached 
the  limit  of  your  resources,  physical  or  mental, 
and  that  is  not  the  spirit  of  true  progress.  It  is 
moral  apathy.  A performance,  unless  it  ema- 
nates from  a masterful  genius,  must  receive  the 
approval  of  competent  judges  to  establish  its 
true  w'orth.  Without  such  sup])ort,  your  best 
effort  — as  you  regard  i t — avails  li  ttle  in  the 
field  of  meritorious  endeavor.  Else,  you  can  never 
hope  even  to  approach  the  final  stage  of  perfec- 
tion, much  less  do  justice  to  the  gifts  with  which 
the  Divine  Creator  has  endow'ed  you.  You 
should  ever  I)e  the  student  — striving  for  im- 
provement and  giving  your  powers  the  best  pos- 
sible expression.  The  best  of  to-day  should  be 
but  the  least  of  to-morrow.  Always  feel  that  you 
can  better  your  best. — Wilfred  A.  French. 
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Burson  Unburdens  His  Mind 


MICHAEL  GROSS 


VE  any  luck  tracking  down  the 
liisive  order?”  asked  Art,  looking 
p from  a tray  full  of  prints  that  he 
as  re-toning.  Burson,  who  had 
ist  come  in  from  a hard  day  spent 
in  trying  to  get  business,  merely  grunted,  then 
proceeded  to  sprawl  himself  out  at  full  length  on 
one  of  the  work-benches.  When  he  was  com- 
fortably settled,  with  a fociising-cloth  under  his 
head  and  l)oth  feet  resting  on  a camera-case,  he 
answered  Art's  question  more  fully.  “I  called  on 
Shevling,  the  buyer  for  the  JMelville  Company, 
to-day,  and  got  that  little  order  he  i)romised  us. 
Don't  I look  it?” 

“You  surely  do,”  Art  answered  with  a smile: 
“is  he  still  as  mean  as  he  was  when  I used  to  call 
on  him  for  my  old  boss?” 

“Getting  worse  every  day,”  Burson  groaned. 
“I  didn't  like  that  fellow  the  first  time  I saw 
him,  and  I like  liim  less  after  each  visit.  If  Shev- 
ling woidd  only  stoji  trying  to  be  funny,”  he 
went  on,  "I  might  be  al)le  to  stand  liim.  Do  you 
know  the  way  he  greeted  me  when  I came  in  to 
see  him  to-day?”  and  without  waiting  for  Art  to 
ask,  Burson  hastened  on,  “he  laughed  that  dis- 
agreeal)ly  agreeable  snicker  of  liis,  and  said, 
‘Well,  if  here  isn't  the  village-pest  once  more. 
What  ill  wiml  has  blown  you  in  here?'  Can  you 
imagine  that  for  an  encouraging  reception?  Of 
course,  " Burson  fumed,  warming  uj)  to  the  sub- 
ject, “I  don't  expect  a brass-l)and  to  wait  out- 
side the  building  and  welcome  me  every  time  I 
call  on  a customer;  but  I certainly  object  to  Ijeing 
handed  an  Alaskan  blizzard.” 

Art  smile(l  at  the  other's  vehemence.  “I  'll  ad- 
mit that  all  you  say  about  Shevling  is  true,”  he 
said,  “but  remember  one  thing:  in  our  ])resent 
circumstances,  we  cannot  afford  to  j)ass  up  a 
man  who  gives  us  business  just  for  the  reason 
that  we  don't  like  the  way  his  face  o])ens  when 
he  laughs,  or  l.)ecause  he  takes  a fiendish  delight 
in  regaling  us  with  ancient,  would-be  jests,  or  for 
any  other  personal  eccentricity  he  may  have. 
Cntil  we  get  to  the  lime  where  we  can  ])ick  and 
choose  our  customers,  1 'm  afraid,  Burson,  you  'll 
have  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  make  all 
you  meet  like  eani,  Shevling  included,  whether 
you  like  them  ()r  not." 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  Biirsmi  admitteil, 
“and  just  because  Mr.  She\ling  does  give  us  a 
little  oi'der  now  and  then,  I 'm  going  to  grit  my 
teHh  and  put  up  with  everything  he  liands  me. 
But  J solemnly  warn  yon.  Art,  that  the  very  first 


minute  we  're  in  a position  to  do  without  him, 
I ’m  going  to  cut  Shevling  loose  so  fast  he  ’ll  get 
paralyzed  from  tlie  hips  down.  Not  only  that, 
but  I 'll  make  it  my  business  to  tell  him  just 
what  I think  of  his  methods,  before  I say  my  last 
good-bye.  See  if  I don't.” 

“I  won't  blame  you  a bit,”  Art  assured  him, 
“and  I hope  that  the  time  ’ll  come  soon  when  we 
have  business  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  select  only  such  people  as  we  like  to  work  for.” 
And  there  the  matter  rested. 

The  next  morning's  mail  contained  a postcard 
from  one  of  Art's  old  customers.  It  was  signed 
by  the  president  of  the  concern  and  requested 
Art  to  call  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

“That  looks  as  though  it  meant  business,” 
Burson  ventured,  as  he  glanced  at  the  message. 

“You  bet  it  does,”  Art  answered  warmly.  “Mr. 
Tomlin,  the  man  who  wrote  that  card,  is  head  of 
the  concern  and  does  all  his  own  buying,  although 
I 've  often  wondered  how  he  finds  time  to  do  it, 
for  he  runs  his  factory  as  w'ell.  It ’s  a safe  bet 
that  he  has  something  big  for  us  to  w'ork  on.” 

“I  'll  come  in  early  to-night  to  hear  the  good 
news,”  were  Burson's  last  words  as  he  left;  “be 
sure  to  have  some  for  me;”  and,  true  to  his  word, 
at  four-thirty  he  was  back,  to  find  Art  wreathed 
in  smiles. 

"Well,  you  're  going  to  get  your  chance  to  tell 
Mr.  Shevling  what  you  think  of  him,”  he  burst 
out,  as  soon  as  Burson  came  through  the  door, 
“because  we  can  7iow  do  without  his  few^  measly 
orilers.  Mr.  Tomlin,”  Art  went  on  excitedly, 
not  even  giving  Burson  a chance  to  get  his  coat 
off,  “has  promised  me  an  order  in  two  weeks 
from  to-day,  sure,  and  it ’s  going  to  be  a real 
order,  too.  I coidil  have  taken  it  this  morning, 
only  he  wants  to  get  the  whole  sample-line  to- 
gether and  see  just  what  he  needs,  before  w'e  start 
photograi^hing.” 

"Bully  for  you,”  Burson  said  enthusiastically, 
"I  guess  the  order  is  as  good  as  in  when  the 
])resident  of  the  concern  says  he  is  going  to  give 
it  to  you.” 

"You  're  right,  there,”  Art  agreed,  “and  I 
know  Mr.  Tomlin  is  as  good  as  his  word.” 

"Well,  then  me  for  Shevling  to-morrow,”  said 
Burson.  "He  is  just  about  due  to  hear  a few 
things  that  will  o])en  his  eyes.” 

The  next  morning,  l>right  and  early,  Burson 
started  for  Shevling's  office,  with  blood  in  his 
eye  and  murder  in  his  heart.  He  stormed  into 
that  worthy's  sanctum,  and  before  Mr.  Shevling 
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had  a chanc-G  to  (_>pen  liis  inoutli,  Uurson  was  at 
liim,  witli  a woll-])repareil  How  of  linguistic  fire- 
works. Ten  niinntes  after  he  Inul  Ijegnii  to  talk, 
Bnrson  ended  nj)  in  a grand  flonrisli  with  tlie 
words:  “And  now  tliat  yon  know  exactly  what  1 
think  of  yon.  jilease  find  some  other  salesman, 
wdio.  for  the  few  little  orders  yon  might  give  him, 
is  willing  to  take  all  the  chea|)  comedy  yon  find 
such  a delight  in  handing  to  innocent  callers. 
^^■e  're  through,  d he  firm  of  BnrsoTi  ami  Condit 
would  rattier  starve  than  take  anotlier  order 
from  you.  Blease  rememher  that!"  with  which 
jiarting  shot  Ihirson  slammed  his  way  out,  re- 
lieved and  triumphant,  leaving  Mr.  Shevling 
hmldleiJ  in  his  chair,  seemingly  sliri\'eled  u])  hy 
the  fiery  blast  of  language  to  which  he  had  heen 
subject  eil. 

-\t  the  end  of  two  weeks,  ,\r(  went  out  to  get 
the  big  oriler.  BnrMUi.  eager  to  pitch  into  I lie 
job  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  bouse,  sta.x’ed  in 
that  morning  and  waited  for  liis  return.  About  a,u 
hour  later,  ,\rt  came  back.  Imt  instead  of  his 
hafiitual  smile,  he  wore  a look  of  dee])est  gloom. 
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hat's  wrong,  .Vrt,"  Bnrson  askeil  eagerly, 
feeling  instinctively’  that  things  had  not  gone 
according  to  schedule. 

Art  looked  up  and  smiled,  with  his  mouth  only. 
“,Vs  a matter  of  curiosity,"  he  ((iiestioneil  ali- 
stractedly,  “did  yon  tell  Shevling  we  w'onid 
rather  starve  to  death  than  lake  anotlier  order 
from  him,  or  that  we  would  n't  take  one  until  we 
were  starving?" 

“I  mentioned  something  to  the  effect  that  we 
Would  starve  first,  I believe,"  Bnrson  said  im- 
])atiently.  “But  what's  that  got  to  do  with 
your  account ? " 

“Xothing  at  all,  " .Vrt  said  sadly,  “only  we 
might  as  well  start  starving  now,  unless  we  pul 
one  of  the  cameras  in  jiawn."  Then,  answering 
Bnrson's  iniz/.led  expression,  he  \veiit  on:  “When 
I got  to  !Mr.  Tomlin's  otliee  this  morning,  and 
handed  the  girl  my  card  to  lake  in  to  him,  she 
told  me  that  Mr.  Tomlm  had  been  so  busy  lately, 
inside  the  factory,  that  he  had  hireil  a man  to 
lake  care  of  all  the  pnrehasing  of  sn])])li('s.  This 
man,  slie  further  >aid,  had  eoni|)lele  charge  and 
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wolilil  jilaec  all  onlers  in  the  future.” 

Still  Bursou  failed  to  understand,  and  Art, 
noticing  his  ])erj)lexity,  went  on  wearily: 

“Can't  you  imagine  the  rest  without  making 
me  j)rolong  the  agony. he  asked.  “Well,  if  you 
must  have  all  the  gruesome  details,  here  they  are: 
I asked  the  girl  to  take  my  card  in  to  the  new 
huyer,  and  in  a minute  or  so  she  came  hack  with 
the  message  that  I could  go  right  in.  I walked 
to  a little  office  in  the  rear,  jnished  oiien  the  door, 
ami  faceil  the  new  man;  the  fellow  Mr.  Tomlin 
had  hired  for  the  exjiress  puri)ose  of  doing  all 
the  hiiying,  and  whose  word  was  to  he  law  in  the 
dej)artment,  that  gentleman,  my  dear  Burson, 
was  none  other  than  our  mutual  friend,  Mr. 
Shevling.” 

Bursou  groaned  out  loud,  “(food  night!”  he 
muttered,  half  to  himself,  “and  after  all  that  I 
told  him.  It 's  a wonder  he  did  n't  kill  you.” 

“I  got  out  too  fast,”  Art  said,  “hut  he  killed 
our  order,  and  that ’s  had  enough,  is  n't  it.^” 
Burson  agreed  that  it  was,  and  they  hoth  re- 


maineil  silent  for  awhile  — a sort  of  brief  requiem 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  order  that  might 
have  heen.  Finally  Art  broke  in  with:  “I  tell  you 
what,  Burson,  let 's  decide  right  here  that  a 
thing  like  this  will  never  happen  again.  Here- 
after w e 're  going  to  work  on  the  tlieory  that 
God  sends  us  our  customers  in  the  same  way  that 
he  sends  us  our  relatives,  and  that  we ’ve  got  to 
I)ut  up  with  them  as  he  sends  them  to  us.  We 
still  retain  the  privilege  to  choose  our  friends  for 
their  congenial  ways,  hut  we  ’re  going  to  do 
business  with  our  customers  the  way  w'e  find 
them.  If  there 's  to  he  any  changing  it  will  have 
to  be  on  our  side.  We  'll  have  to  learn  to  adapt  our 
moods  to  the  moods  of  our  customers,  and  stop 
letting  them  get  on  our  nerves.  This  little  inci- 
dent has  knocked  aliout  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  sensitiveness  out  of  me,  I can  assure  you.” 
“Seventy-five  jiercent.^”  Burson  said  in  sur- 
jirise.  “It ’s  knocked  a hundred  and  ten  percent 
out  of  me,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  cure  is 
comj)lete.” 
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Sky  and  Clouds  in  photographic  Views 

^ DR.  A.  MIETHE 


contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are  ^ 
neasurably  greater  in  open  nature 
n in  the  studio.  In  the  latter  the 
le  of  lighting,  the  brightening  of 
shadows,  may  l)e  regidated  by 
suitable  ap])liances  and  the  general  distribution 
of  the  light,  and  equalization  of  contrasts  is  con- 
trolled by  the  window-surfaces  and  the  reflecting 
walls  of  the  room.  In  a well-lighted  studio  the 
lights  and  shadows  shonld  certainly  l)e  clearly 
defined;  but  the  difference  between  the  highest 
light  and  the  deepest  shadow  is  comparatively 
slight.  Therefore,  in  such  a room,  the  photo- 
graphic plate  may  be  counted  on  generally  to  give 
a satisfactory  reproduction  of  the  sid)ject.  The 
difference  in  the  light  gradation  lietween  the 
brightest  point  and  the  darkest  surface  is  prob- 
ably not  much  greater  than  that  between  the 
white  surface  of  the  photographic  paper  and  the 
deepest  black  of  the  silver-deposit  in  the  print. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  excessive  light- 
intervals  in  the  sid).iect  within  the  limits  of  the 
comparatively  restricted  scale  of  light-gradation 
of  the  print,  and  the  tone-scale  of  the  original 
may  be  fully  expressed  in  the  copy. 

It  is  different  outside  in  the  ojten.  There,  the 
light-contrasts,  generally  speaking,  may  reach 
any  desired  value.  Between  the  deei>est  shadows 
in  the  foreground  — the  opening  of  a cellar-way, 
for  instance  — and  the  gleaming  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  even  of  the  clear-lighted  sky,  the  difference  in 
the  light  is  so  enormous  that  no  print  can  give 
anything  near  the  actual  impression.  In  order 
to  represent  this  immense  dift'erence  in  lighting, 
the  painter  employs  different  means  from  those 
of  the  photographer.  Since,  in  his  work,  the  former 
is  also  unable  to  avail  himself  j)hysically  of  the 
differences  of  lighting,  he  uses  a series  of  ex- 
tremely effective  physiological  means  to  rejwo- 
duce  the  sensation  of  the  highest  individual  tone- 
values,  of  dazzling  brightness  alongside  of  dee]) 
darkness.  The  means  he  uses  here  are  the  con- 
trasting colors;  he  strengthens  the  scale  l>etween 
white  and  black,  which  in  reality  only  exists 
tlrrough  the  multitude  of  gradations  that  may 
be  produced  by  warm  and  cold  color-tones  and 
which  increase  infinitely  the  range  of  his  rej)re- 
sentation.  Black-and-white  photography  does 
not  possess  these  means;  but  even  in  it  the  effect 
of  contrast  will  do  a great  deal  towards  improving 
physiologically  that  which  is  physically  unim- 
provaV)le;  but  photography  can  never  rej>roduce 
j)erfectly  the  impression  of  reality,  the  full  bril- 


jfance»©k  llu“dighttalKi  the  blending  of  the  deep 
shadows.  ’ ’ j ^ 

However,  aside  from  these  considerations,  in 
the  reproduction  of  objects  rich  in  contrast,  pho- 
tography is  not  in  a favorable  position  to  control 
the  gradations  of  light  within  the  small  range  at 
its  disposal.  If  we  have  contrasty  ol)jects  to 
photograph,  there  is  always  the  danger  that, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  our  materials,  many 
romuls  in  the  light-gradation  ladder  may  l)e  lost. 

To  return  to  our  sul)ject:  If  we  had  to  photo- 
gra])h  an  open  landscape  with  bright  clouds  in 
the  sky  and  deep  shadows  without  lights  in  the 
foreground,  in  whatever  way  we  might  expose, 
the  resulting  ])icture  coidd  not  take  in  this  im- 
mense difference  in  lighting.  With  the  shortest 
exposure  the  liighest  lights  in  the  scale  would  be 
about  right.  The  differences  of  tt)ne-value  in  the 
l)right  sky,  the  details  of  the  clouils,  the  grada- 
tions of  their  lights,  will,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  finely  rendered  in  the  negative.  Bnt  on  the 
whole,  according  as  we  succeed  to  reproduce 
these  highlights  in  their  ])ro])er  gradation,  so  will 
the  photogra])hic  ])late  fail  in  the  deep  shadows. 
W e get  no  details  in  the  foreground,  ami  even  the 
midtlle-tones  coml>ine  with  the  deep  shadows  in 
an  all-pervading  and  detailless  mass  of  shade 
which  gives  our  picture  more  the  a])pearance  of  a 
night-view  than  of  one  taken  in  daylight.  If  we 
expose  for  the  shadows  the  reverse  takes  place. 
The  highlights  are  all  blended  in  one,  and  even 
the  middle-lights  have  a uniform  tone,  and 
gradation  begins  only  with  the  darker  portions 
and  will  perhaps  extend  to  the  dee])est  shadows. 
The  indication  for  this  condition  of  things  is  the 
old  rule:  “Ex])ose  for  the  shadows  or  expose  for 
the  lights,  expose  for  the  landsca])e  or  ex])ose  for 
the  air.”  In  this  exj)rcssion  is  shown  the  im])o.ssi- 
bility  of  coni])ressing  the  natural  light-contrasts 
into  the  limited  tone-scale  of  a ])liotogra])h  with- 
out suffering  loss. 

This  im])os.sibility  is  due  directly  to  the  nature 
of  the  ])hotographic  ])late,  in  which,  as  is  well 
known,  the  intensity  increases  w itli  the  (|uantity 
of  light  over  a conii)aratively  limited  range  of 
exposure,  although  with  a shorter  ex])osure  it 
occurs  only  to  a very  limited  extent;  and  with  a 
longer  exj)osure  it  iloes  not  take  ])lace  at  all,  be- 
cause tlien  the  so-called  solarization  begins. 
Therefore,  if  we  have  very  contrasty  subjects  to 
photogra])h,  the  masses  of  shadow  with  their 
gradations  must  come  within  the  range  of  under- 
exj)osure  wherever  there  is  either  no  action  or 


the  differentiation  of  tlie  ])late  is  too  weak.^  Tl*^' , 
brigliter  lights,  on  the  otliorduunl,  Salt  \\’jt*h>!n,th^^l 
range  of  overexi)()snre;,ti  l!ere‘’ ttre*,  thneiscale*  ot 
the  [)late  is  incomplete;  or  into  the  range  of  solar- ^ 
ization  where  the  action. of  .the  ligti t'lSiiipeJirs  tti 
be  reversed,  rather  thah.\vithip,‘tlK'-rSjifA'»wf  cor- 
rect tone-values.  This  Tdchliarity  of  [)hoto- 
graphie  jilates  is  chiefly  what  limits  their  eaj)acity 
of  expression,  and  to  get  rid  of  this  fault  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  dryj)late  technique; 
that  is,  to  ])roiluce  a plate  whose  tone-gradation 
shall  have  the  greatest  possil)le  range  with  rela- 
tion to  the  subject. 

But  even  if  — as  may  be  expected  within  no 
great  time  — the  range  of  gradation  of  photo- 
graphic ])lates  shall  be  a])preciably  increased, 
there  will  always  be  cases  enough  in  ])ractice 
where  even  the  longest  scale  will  still  be  insuffi- 
cient. In  landscape-i)hotography  the  conditions 
are  esi>ecially  unfavorable,  since  the  light  of  the 
sky  is  very  rich  in  blue  rays,  and  in  reflections 
from  these  rays  from  objects  on  tlie  ground  the 
blue  is  api)reciably  lacking.  In  summer-land- 
scapes, at  least,  the  foreground  is  as  a rule  ex- 
tremely j)oor  in  refrangible  rays,  although  in  the 
middle-  and  l)ackgrovmd  — in  consequence  of 
the  so-called  “ atniosi)heric  persiiective” — the 
blue  rays  increase  constantly  and  reach  their 
maximum  in  the  surface  of  the  clouds  and  the 
clear  sky.  Hence  the  cpiantitative  contrasts  of  a 
landscape  are  strengthened  farther  than  the 
qualitative  ones. 

Now  the  color-sensitive  jdate,  in  eonjunction 
with  a yellow  filter  in  certain  eases,  is  a well- 
tested  and  extremely  effective  remedy  against 
this  cpialitative  dift’erenee.  For  landscape- 
photography  the  color-sensitive  ])late  is  in  fact 
indispensable.  Oidy  in  rare  cases  can  it  be  done 
without  if  one  wants  the  best  results.  But  even 
it  freciuently  fails,  especially  just  where  the  re- 
])rodiiction  of  atmosi)heric  details  is  dc'sirable. 
With  such  ])lates  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
to  rejjroduce  winter-landscapes  with  snow  and 
sunshine,  so  that  not  only  the  details  of  the  fore- 
ground but  those  of  the  atmosphere  are  brought 
out;  but  with  the  considerably  greater  light- 
eontrasts  of  a summer-day  and  the  strong  ab- 
sor|)tion  of  the  light  by  the  vegetation.  A simul- 
taneous reiuodiiction  of  the  foreground  and  at- 
mos])herie  details  is  mjt  always  successful. 

For  a h)ng  time  efforts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  tliis  drawback  by  artificial  means,  and 
tlie  cloud-landscape  is  tlie  last  resort  of  the 
landscape-photogra])her  in  his  attem])ts  to  give 
his  pictures  more  cliaraeter  and  artistic  (piality. 
But  one  should  understand  clearly  that  this  is  a 
two-edged  instrument  and,  ])rc-eisely  from  the 
artistic  ])oint  of  c iew,  admissible  only  when  used 


, ^in;  ‘dEifartistic  manner.  To  print  any  cloud- 
indiscriminately  into  a landscape  can 
only  lead  to  gross  lack  of  taste.  The  cloud- 

,.negative»and  the  view  with  which  it  is  used  must 

• Ijgtntoijue  and  be  ])rinted  together  in  a proper 

• ftiahner.  From  the  esthetic  point  of  view,  one 
thing  particularly  is  needed  that  is  often  forgot- 
ten; horizon-clouds  and  those  high  up  in  the  sky 
differ  from  (me  another  decidedly  in  form,  tone 
and  space-arrangement.  The  effect  of  perspective 
on  the  cloud-forms  is  governed  naturally  by  the 
same  laws  as  perspective  in  connection  with 
other  things.  Hence  the  impression  of  a correetly 
clouded  sky  can  be  obtained  only  when  the  clouds 
in  the  conibination-i)icture  are  in  the  proper 
place,  and  not  — as  they  are  often  seen  — with 
those  belonging  high  up  in  the  sky  placed  near 
■the  horizon.  Just  as  it  is  improper  to  place 
clouds  contrary  to  their  true  position,  so  they 
shoidd  be  arranged  in  harmony  with  their  char- 
acter. A cloud  lighted  from  the  right  or  the  left, 
or  nearly  j)erpendicidarly,  always  looks  different 
from  what  the  same  formation  would  look  like 
under  other  conditicjns;  and  when  we  often  see 
landscapes  in  which  the  foreground  receives  the 
light  from  the  right  while  the  cloud-formations 
above  it  are  lighted  from  the  left,  the  impression 
given  is  far  from  artistic.  Even  if  the  observer 
does  not  recognize  at  once  the  cause  of  the  un- 
natural effect,  the  latter  will  not  fail  to  make  it- 
self evident.  AVith  regard  to  the  technique  of 
printing-in  clouds  not  much  can  l)e  said.  Poor 
methods  are  .scarcely  eajJable  of  a change  for  the 
better.  The  attemj)t,  for  example,  to  put  the 
outline  of  clouds  directly  on  the  negative  by 
“dusting  in"  on  the  glass-side  can  certainly  be 
made  oceasionally;  but  it  is  rare  to  .see  a negative 
that  has  the  sky  so  lightly  covered  that  this  is 
j)ossible.  Therefore,  one  must  almost  always  be 
satisfied  to  print  a cloud-negative  over  the  lightly 
printed  picture  or  to  do  it  by  enlarging. 

If  one  has  a great  many  landscape-views  to 
print,  as  when  making  postcards  as  an  occupa- 
tion, one  needs  to  have  a large  st(5ck  of  cloud- 
negatives  at  hand.  Chances  to  make  these  occur 
frequently.  Of  course,  good  cloud-negatives  can 
be  made  only  with  color-sensitive  jilates  and  a 
strong  yellow  filter,  and  in  develoi)ing,  to  have 
the  lightest  possible  covering  of  the  dark  i>ortions 
with  a view  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  negative, 
should  be  striven  for.  A good  cloud-negative 
should  have  clear  glass  in  the  shadows,  while  the 
highlights  slandd  be  rather  well  covered,  so  that 
the  desired  effect  can  l>e  obtained  with  the  least 
loss  of  time. — Das  Atelier. 

Aht  and  nobility  of  character  should  be  in- 
separable.— Joluniues  Brahms. 
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The  Tone-Rendering  Capacity  of  Papers  of  the 

Gaslight  Group 

JAMES  THOMSON 


ING  from  the  ahundant  oiit- 
of  ])hotographic  prints  of  a 
: and  charcoal  kind,  the  average 
•rist  counts  tone  to  he  a tiling 
ghtest  moment.  More  esjiecially 
has  tins  tendency  been  marked  since  the  gaslight 
jiaiiers  as  printing-media  came  prominently  to 
the  fore.  It  is  claimed  for  the  average  landscape 
that  it  has  a range  in  gradation  of  from  1 to  00 
degrees.  Much  of  this  gradation  is  of  a quality  re- 
fined and  subtle,  half  and  (jiiarter  tones.  Never- 
theless it  is  a fact  that  there  are  a great  many 
amateurs  — principally,  no  doubt,  of  a bntton- 
inishing  order  — whose  ])leasure  and  satisfaction 
are  confined  to  emanationswherein  something  less 
than  half  that  number  of  gradation  steps  are 
jiresent.  Consider,  too,  the  exquisite  range  of  tone 
that,  under  certain  conditions  of  light,  the  aspect 
of  the  human  face  assumes.  To  enltivated  taste 
tlic  photograph  wlierein  such  subtle  distinctions 
of  tone  are  expressed  adequately  has  immense  a]i- 
]>eal.  There  are  many  persons  of  a different  habit 
of  mind  who  find  just  as  much  jileasnre  in  con- 
tcnqilating  a re])resentation  of  human  flesh  that 
most  resemtiles  jiorcelain,  and  in  some  cases 
white  jiaiicr.  Indeed.  white-pa])er  faces  are  not 
intrc(|nently  to  be  fonml  in  portraiture  efforts  of 
an  amateur  kind.  White-garbeil  figures  in  many 
an  emanation  have  every  apiiearance  of  being 
cut  from  chalk.  Texfnrelcss,  void  of  ilefail  — all 
having  disaiiiiearcd  in  a deluge  of  halation. 

dlie  accomjilishcd  artist  is  sjiaring  of  pure 
l>lack  ami  virgin  white.  The  ordinary  photo- 
graphic practitioner  of  an  amateur  kind  is  ex- 
ceedingly lavish  with  both.  We  may  run  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  tones  from  black  to  white,  but  not 
in  the  manner  of  the  “soot  and  whitewash"  jilio- 
tographic  [irint.  Harshness  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  brilliancy.  A jihotograjih  may  be 
in  a high  key  or  a low  one;  but  in  any  event,  there 
must  be  in  it  some  acconlance  with  truth.  When, 
in  a snnkissed  landscape,  everything  in  direct 
light  has  a whitewashy  apjiearance,  and  all  in 
dec])  shadow  — including  tree-trunks  — an  as- 
j)cct  of  inky  blackness,  there  is  surely  wide 
divergence  from  actual  fact.  A bald  transcri|)t  of 
nature  is  of  course  not  art,  as  a good  many  wonld- 
be  ])rize-winners  have  discovered.  The  nearer 
the  asjiiraTit  will  be  to  the  prize  if  he  consents  to 
abamlon  the  j)raetice  of  submitting  contrasty 
])rinls.  d'he  constant  com])laint  of  the  judges  is 
the  recei])t  of  |)iefures  that,  because  of  a short 


strip-range  of  gradation,  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
ject unceremoniously. 

Some  eight  years  ago,  when  investigating  the 
practicability  of  developing  (gaslight) -papers  as 
a medium  on  which  to  enlarge,  I was  led  into 
an  interesting  series  of  tests  in  order  that  the  com- 
parative speed  of  brands  and  grades  might  be 
established  with  more  definiteness.  By  this  means 
I was  made  acc|iiainted  at  the  same  time  with  the 
tone-rendering  capacity  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers. To  the  average  snap-shooter  this  may 
seem  a matter  of  small  moment;  but  to  the  ad- 
vanced worker  — to  the  pictorialist  and,  above 
all,  to  the  ])ortraitist,  both  dealers  in  delicate 
sha<les  of  distinction  — the  subject  cannot  be 
other  than  of  interest.  Developing-papers  are 
marketed  usually  as  soft,  medium  and  hard,  and 
although  there  is  indformity  — as  regards  avail- 
al)le  number  of  tones  when  contrast  grades  are 
involved  — there  is  some  diversity  when  the 
softer-working  grades  are  considered.  The  “soft- 
worker”  of  one  make  may  not  be  identical  with 
the  “soft-worker”  of  another.  Special  Velox  is 
ex])loited  usually  as  a “soft-worker,”  which,  no 
doubt,  is  the  case  when  compared  with  the  Reg- 
ular or  Carbon  Velox.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
it  belongs  in  the  same  class  as  Normal  Cyko.  In 
general  the  worker  dej)ends  on  the  label  to  guifle 
him  in  liis  choice,  and  should  he  get  too  inueh 
contrast  with  one  brand  he  simply  falls  back  on 
another.  In  a general  way  we  have  come  to  ac- 
cept the  i)ro])osition  that  gaslight  papers  are 
mnch  more  contrasty  than  others.  Just  what 
that  difference  is,  the  average  worker  has  no  means 
of  knowing.  That  Solio  may  l)e  depended  uj)on  to 
give  GO  gradations  as  against  40  in  the  case  of 
Normal  Cyko  and  Special  Velox  may  surprise 
him  very  much.  However,  such  is  the  fact,  though 
all  are  presumed  to  be  in  the  same  class.  Solio 
gives  a j)raetical  range  of  1 to  1.5  on  the  “gra- 
dometer,”  hence  to  expect  identical  results  with 
a gaslight  ])a])cr  that  cannot  in  two  minutes  get 
beyond  the  number  10  is  futile. 

In  making  the  tests,  a screen  of  forty  grada- 
tions was  em])loyed.  though  in  no  case  did  the 
record  go  beyoird  '•i'i.  This  screeir  is  made  from 
sujK'r-imposed  sheets  of  onion  skin  j)aper.  The 
need  of  so  many  gradations  as  forty  becomes  ap- 
])arent  where  j)lates  are  involved.  For  a home- 
manufactured  screen  of  so  elementary  a kind, 
scientific  accuracy  cannot  be  claimed;  but  for 
com paraiil’c  |)nr])ose.s  it  is  as  good  as  any  other. 
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Whatever  imperfection  there  might  be  bears 
upon  all  papers  alike.  Conditions  governing  the 
test  were  the  same  in  all  cases. 

At  eight  inches  from  an  oil  burner  (Rayo  lamp) 
each  sheet  of  paper  was  exposed  for  two  minutes. 


a preponderance  of  Quinol  in  their  composition, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  try  a soft-working  developer 
in  a second  series  of  tests.  The  resvdt  in  one  in- 
stance was  a gain  of  two  numbers  — a lengthening 
of  scale  and  of  gradation  to  that  extent. 


They  were  tlien  developcfl  in  a strong  metol  so- 
lution, which,  in  addition  to  shortetdng  ex[)osnre 
to  a minimum,  lengthened  the  scale  f)f  tones.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  explained  that  in  a 
prior  series  of  tests  the  regular  M.  (^.  developers 
recommended  for  the  i)ai>ers  were  emj)loyed. 
However,  as  they  all  tend  to  eoidrast  because  of 


Interesting  and  significant  — to  the  pietorialist 
and  the  ])ortraitist,  at  all  events  — is  the  record 
born  of  the  screen.  'I'he  aeeom])anying  diagrams 
testify  to  the  fact..  In  a j)erio<l  of  two  minutes 
Artura  ('arbon  Hlatk  had  succeeded  in  getting 
as  far  as  2‘-2,  while  Normal  C'yko  and  Si)ccial 
Velox  had  only  got  as  far  as  10,  nor  eonid  they  be 


l!i 


forced  to  go  farther.  It  was  evident  at  that  par- 
ticular point  that  the  limit  of  capacity  for  papers 
of  the  class  had  been  reached.  Landscape-nega- 
tives under  the  graded  screen  have  been  found 
to  have  opacities  of  from  1 to  50  or  60.  Portraits, 
flower  and  still-life  subjects  — owing  to  deeper 
shadows  — have  opacities  from  1 to  100,  and  in 
some  cases  greater.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident 
that  no  printing-medium  having  so  low  a grada- 
tion capacity  as  the  regular  grades  of  gaslight 
papers  possess  can  do  adecpiate  justice.  Nor  do 


the  enlarger,  the  hard  papers  were  banned  as  be- 
ing at  once  slow  and  sooty.  In  the  enlarging- 
apparatus  there  is  a gain  in  contrast  over  and 
above  that  obtained  in  contact  work.  This  is 
due  to  the  spreading  of  the  light,  and  is  most 
marked  when  a large  opening  is  employed.  As 
the  hard  papers  have  such  a short  steep-range  in 
gradation  in  any  case,  the  results  in  enlarging  are 
bound  to  be  harsh  unless  a special  flat  negative 
is  used.  When  — as  happens  many  a time  — the 
negative  is  of  the  undertimed  and  perhaps  over- 
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the  normal  grades,  with  their  record  of  1 to  40, 
suitalily  serve.  Professional  workers  would  not 
touch  gaslight  jiapers  so  long  as  there  were  avail- 
able oidy  brands  of  low  tone-rendering  cajiacity. 
Snap-shooters  of  limited  ])hotograi)hic  knowledge 
acce])t  contrast  paper  readily  enough  if  it  is  the 
first  thing  ottered;  although,  as  it  ha])])ens,  it  is 
the  least  adajited  to  their  needs.  This  accounts  in 
])art  at  least  for  the  tremendous  out])ut  of  ])ictures 
wherein  are  coal-black  shailows  and  chalky  high- 
lights. It  matters  not  that  a negative  is  of  the 
contrasty  overdeveloped  kind.  Hard  jiaper  is 
not  infre(|uently  chosen  for  the  positive,  thus 
making  matters  worse. 

As  the  main  ])ur])ose  of  the  tests  conducted  was 
to  determine  the  brands  of  ])ai>er  best  ada])ted  to 


developed  tyjie,  then  the  resultant  print  is  of  a 
kind  to  set  on  edge  the  teeth  of  the  person  of 
artistic  sensibilities. 

To  suitably  round  out  this  article  as  regards 
the  actual  tone-rendering  capacity  of  hard  papers, 
a test  was  made  with  Contrast  Ryto,  one  of  the 
newer  as]iirants  for  our  favor.  Although  it  man- 
aged to  register  itself  on  the  ninth  scpiare,  but 
seven  separate  and  distinct  degrees  of  radiation 
were  visible.  Its  range  of  tone,  therefore,  may  be 
set  down  as  1 to  ‘iS,  a very  limited  scale  indeed. 
The  immense  difference  in  tone-rendering  capac- 
ity between  such  a iiajier  as  this  and  the  “soft 
workers”  should  be  noted.  Compare  the  seven 
ste])s  of  Ryto  with  the  twenty-two  of  Artura. 
The  latitude  of  the  regular  or  contrast  grades  of 


gaslight  paper  is  practically  nil.  The  scale  of  the 
normal  grades  may  be  lengthened  to  a trifling 
degree.  ith  the  soft  pa])crs.  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  contract  or  cxf>and  at  will.  Taking  as  an 
example  Artura  C arbon  Black;  By  donhiing  th(> 
exijosure  ami  diluting  the  developer,  at  the  s;ime 
time  dosing  it  well  with  hrondde,  we  can  shorten 
the  scale  immensely.  The  “soft  workers"  are  in- 
deed mediums  of  gieat  latitude  and  elasticity, 
an<l  therein  lies  tlieir  special  value  to  the  ad- 
vanced worker.  They,  for  years,  have  responded 
to  every  jjersojial  need,  ami  as  eidarging-medinms 
they  have  been  found  invaluable. 

In  talking  to  a pictf)rialist  who  has  maile  his 
mark,  he  surjjrised  me  by  asserting  that  he  had 
no  luck  with  Cyko  |)aper.  I did  not  j)ress  him  for 
particulars,  but  his  declaration  has  often  come  to 
mind.  I think  I see  h<jw  he  had  reached  such  a 


conclusion,  ami  it  may  be  ex])lained  thus:  For 
years  he  hail  been  using  B.  O.  1’.,  which  gave  him 
an  extended  scale  of  gradation.  Then,  when  he 
turned  to  Cyko  of  normal  grade,  he  failed  to  get 
the  delicate  gradation  he  formerly  had  been  ac- 
customed to.  Had  he  emjiloycd  soft  Cyko  I am 
convinced  he  would  have  been  suited.  For  the 
liictorialist  and  indulger  in  jiortraiture  the  soft- 
working  papers  are  to  be  commended.  To  jiush 
the  claims  of  any  particular  manufacture  would 
savor  too  much  of  advertising.  I have  had  con- 
siderable eximricncc  with  ,\rtura  Carbon  Black, 
and  other  brands  of  the  Eastman  line,  have  used 
a great  deal  of  Soft  Cyko  and  Sjiecial  Fortrait 
Argo,  and  found  them  all  good.  When  I submit 
ail  enlarged  jiicture  in  competition  I always  |)in 
my  faith  on  the  “soft  worker."  It  iisuallv  wins. 

The  relation  between  speed  and  sensitiveness 
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is  of  course  close,  and  sensitiveness  is  again  in 
close  relationship  to  gradation.  The  speediest 
and  most  sensitive  of  gaslight  papers  are  those 
with  the  longest  scale  of  gradation.  The  eapacity 
of  the  normal  papers  was  shown  to  be  such  that 
while  liglit  coidd  l)e  depended  on  to  affect  them 
through  ten  sheets  of  ])aper  it  failed  utterly  when 
confronted  with  eleven.  Attempts  to  force  fur- 
ther action  at  the  light  end  of  the  scale  resulted 
only  in  a tremendous  addition  in  tlie  way  of 
blackening  at  the  dark  end.  Gaslight  i)apers  re- 
(piire  treatment  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  the 
])late.  Softness  with  the  plate  is  obtained  by  pro- 
longing the  exposure  and  using  a ililute  developer. 


For  softness  in  the  ease  of  gaslight  paper  the 
shortest  possible  exposure  that  serves  to  impress 
the  image  is  accorded,  followed  by  development  in 
a developer  strong  in  metol  — 4 to  5 grains  to  the 
ounce  — and  with  the  alkali  held  down  to  a 
minimum. 

Calculating  the  maximum  at  24,  the  speed  — 
comparative  — numbers  of  various  brands  of 
paper  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  Eastman 
(niedinm)  Bromide,  Artura  Carbon  Black,  4, 
Soft  Cyko  3,  Normal  Cyko  2,  Special  Velox  2, 
Regular  Velox  1,  Contrast  papers  in  general  1. 
Based  upon  adaptation  to  enlarging,  contact 
practice  may  show  some  variation. 


The  Future  of  Photo-Surveying  From  the  Air 


least  one  after-result  of  the 
ar  can  l)e  foreseen  with  certainty, 
iid  that  is  the  much  greater  im- 
ortanee  that  will  in  future  be  at- 
Liched  to  good  technical  j)hotog- 
raphy.  A military  photograpli  is  of  little  use 
unless  it  is  teclmically  good,  that  is  to  say,  sharp, 
clear  and  well  defined  throughont.  and  an  enor- 
mous number  of  men  are  now  being  trained  and 
l)ractised  in  the  proiluction  of  such  i)hotograi)hs, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  it  is  becoming  evident 
that  the  utility  of  ecpiivaleut  results  will  by  no 
means  end  with  the  war.  Photograj)hy,  of  course, 
will  still  be  an  important  matter  in  l)oth  the 
Navy  and  Army  wlien  peace  conies,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  nji  estalilishments  on  a scale 
that  liefore  was  hardly  dreamt  of;  but  beyond 
this  tliere  must  lie  further  develoiuneuts.  Mili- 
tary work  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  survey 
work,  and  pliotography  having  proved  itself  so 
callable  in  this  direction,  is  bound  to  be  more  and 
more  relied  upon. 

Hitl  lerto  the  surveyor  has  not  made  use  of 
photograjiliy  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  he 
might  have  done.  He  has  used  it  more  or  less 
apologetically,  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  himself 
for  departing  so  far  from  the  old  well-tried 
methods  of  chain,  level,  plane-table  and  tlieod- 
olite.  Now,  however,  he  is  forced  to  realize  that 
the  camera-man  in  an  airplane  can  do  more  in 
an  hour  than  the  old  methods  will  accom])lisli 
in  months.  The  airman  needs  only  a base  for 
his  operations,  and  he  can  then  produce  very 
efficient  and  u.seful  majis  over  a range  of  un- 
known country,  that  possibly  the  surveyor  could 
not  reach  at  all.  Au  unknown  and  inaccessilile 
islet  can  be  charted  liy  a navy  airman  in  an 
hour  or  less  in  a fashion  that  cannot  be  excelled 


by  the  olil  dodges  of  timing  echoes  or  “tri- 
angaling”  around  the  island  from  a distance. 
The  one  defect  in  such  photographic  results  is 
that  they  will  not  record  exact  dimensions;  Init 
there  are  ways  in  which  even  this  difficulty  may 
be  surmounted,  and  a great  future  may  be  an- 
ticipated tor  the  airplane  photograph  and  for 
airplane  methods  of  mai^ping. 

At  present  this  branch  of  photography  is 
really  in  its  infancy,  but  the  wonderfully  good 
results  that  have  been  produced,  under  condi- 
tions of  great  urgency  and  high  pressure,  promise 
mucli  greater  things  for  the  future,  when  appa- 
ratus and  aijpliances  will  be  made  more  perfect, 
effective  and,  jjrobably,  larger,  and  wlien  no 
obstructively  minded  Fokkers  are  around  to  in- 
terfere. Of  course,  accurately  scaled  maps,  plans 
and  charts  can  never  be  superseded  by  photo- 
graphs alone,  but  when  one  thinks  of  the  cost, 
labor  and  time  — probably  j’ears  — that  can  be 
expended  over  one  apparently  insignificant 
hand-drawn  result,  aud  realizes  that  nearly  as 
much  can  be  dei^icted  in  a few  hours  by  j)hotog- 
raphy,  the  use  of  the  latter  is  obvious.  The  little 
more  that  the  proper  surv'ey  will  show  is  very 
necessary,  but  until  it  is  available,  the  photo- 
graph Juay  be  an  excellent  substitute.  We  have 
already  seen  several  si)eciniens  of  airplane  pho- 
togra])hs  taken  over  town  and  country  that  are 
((uite  as  useful  as  maps  for  a great  many  ordi- 
nary purposes;  better  in  some  respeets,  as  they 
give  greater  prominence  to  the  more  prominent 
features,  whereas  the  regidar  map  or  plan  often 
shows  everything  in  a deadly  monotonous  and 
unaccented  fashion.  Stereoseoj)ic  methods 
naturally  score  heavily  in  this  respect,  and  stere- 
oscoi)y  should  play  a big  part  in  the  future  of 
aerial  surveying. 
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“stop,  look,  listen!”  FANNIE  T.  CASSIDY 


One  of  tile  most  wearisome  ojierations  in  sur- 
veying is  tliat  known  as  contouring,  which  in- 
volves any  amount  of  hard  lalior  in  one  probably 
quite  desolate  locality  for  weeks,  or  perhajis 
months,  doing  e.xactly  the  same  tiling  day  after 
day  over  very  nearly  tlie  same  ground.  A few 
stereosco))ic  photographs  from  an  airplane  will 
show  facts  much  more  clearly  than  the  best  con- 
toured maj),  and  develoinnents  in  measurement- 
methods  may  iiossibly  relieve  the  surveyor  of  the 
worst  ])art  of  Ids  work. 

Another  direction  in  which  technical  photog- 
rajihy  should  score  — though  we  do  not  know 
flow  far  it  has  yet  been  used  for  the  purjiose  — is 
ill  the  prejiaration  of  works-records  and  catalogs. 
In  some  works  before  the  war  it  was  the  custom 
to  kee])  records  and  catalogs  of  every  detail  of 
work  done  and  of  tools  used,  illustrated  by  minute 
marginal  drawings;  very  trying  to  make,  and 
taking  much  time.  We  know  of  one  unfortunate 
draughtsman  who  nearly  lost  his  eyesight  over 
this  work,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  it, 
could  readily  have  been  done  by  photograjihy. 
Possibly,  leccnt  developments  in  the  engineering- 
world  have  modified  this  jiractice,  and  drawn 
more  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  i)hotogra])hy ; 
but,  if  not,  there  should  be  in  the  future  jilenty 
of  goo<l  technical  jihotograjihers  to  ])oint  out  the 


possibilities  and  to  prove  them  beyond  all  dis- 
pute. Work  at  fairly  high  pressure  will  probably 
be  maintained  and  be  absolutely  essential  in  all 
factories  for  some  time  to  come,  and  in  the 
manufacturing-world  there  should  be  plenty  of 
scope  for  the  technical  iihotographer  and  his 
time-saving  methods. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  aerial  survey,  it 
should  be  noted  that  it  is  the  airplane  that  has 
rendered  this  matter  of  such  importance.  The 
balloon  was  jiractically  useless  for  the  purpose, 
not  being  under  control,  whereas  the  possibilities 
of  photographic  surveying  from  the  ground-level 
were,  at  best,  only  limited.  Those  who  have 
already  had  experience  of  airplane-work  will 
probably  be  best  qualified  to  go  on  with  it  and 
effect  inqirovenients;  but  there  is  evidently  also 
a big  field  open  to  those  of  more  theoretical 
knowledge,  in  the  way  of  developing  methods  of 
securing  measurement-records,  and  in  what  we 
may  call  the  mathematics  and  geometry  of  pho- 
tographic surveying  which  has  to  be  reconsidered 
from  a new  point  of  view,  that  is  from  a some- 
what uncertain  position  in  mid-air,  instead  of 
from  a fixi'd  point  or  base  on  the  earth.  The 
problems  that  this  new  feature  presents  should 
be  sufficiently  difficult  to  be  attractive  to  many. 
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The  Baby’s  Picture 


GRACE  COX  RUTTER 


RULY,  babies  outclass  all  other 
subjects  ill  the  variable  luooils  they 
present  to  the  jihotographer.  They 
remind  me  of  the  sky  on  a spring- 
day  — no  heavy  wrathfid  clouds  of 
the  ecpiiiioctials,  but  a rajiid  changing  of  showers 
and  sunshine.  AMiat  a safety-valve  it  would 
prove  to  our  feelings  could  we  but  spank  some 
troublesome  bit  of  humanity  at  times!  But  how 
soon  we  forget  our  vexation  when  smiles  and 
dimjdes  displace  the  sciualls.  It  is  a jileasant 
vocation,  after  all.  if  one  has  a sense  of  humor. 
The  stock  in  trade  of  the  successful  photograiihcr 
of  babies  partakes  less  of  the  manipulations  of 
lights  and  the  mixing  of  chemicals  for  a given 
result  than  it  does  of  a generous  amount  of 
patience,  good  sense  and  a fondness  for  children. 
The  former,  one  can  learn:  the  latter  should  be 
inherent. 

It  is  well  that  home-portraiture  allows  one  such 
a latitude  of  lighting  and  arrangement,  for  it 
woulil  be  impossible  to  ])roduce  conventional 
studio-finishes  from  limited  home-settings.  There 
is  no  arbitrary  law 
to  place  the  catch- 
lights  or  relative 
shadow-  and  high- 
light-surfaces. The 
less  we  attempt  to 
imitate  the  profes- 
sional  studio- 
worker,  the  more 
natural  and  pleas- 
ing our  pictures 
will  be;  for  what 
is  crude  or  inar- 
tistic from  a stu- 
dio-angle is  har- 
monious and  life- 
like in  a home- 
portrait.  Our  aim 
is  the  natural  and 
unconventional, 
tempered  by  our 
inner  vision  of 
good  taste  m com- 
position. 

Normal  babies 
are  cpiick  of  move- 
ment, and  often 
kick  their  feet  and 
wave  their  arms 
.simultaneously,  so  twins — cuklvhe.cd  .\nd 


that  it  seems  almost  ho]ieless  to  get  them 
quiet  long  enough  even  for  an  exposure.  But 
their  clothing  is  all  in  our  favor,  for  white 
helps  to  make  a brief  exposure  sufficient,  since 
the  sensitive  emulsion  is  afi'ected  first  by  white 
drapei’ies;  then,  too,  the  white  dress  reflects  — 
to  a certain  extent  — light  on  the  hands  and 
face,  and  thereby  shortens  exjiosure.  Baby-faces 
a])pea.r  best  under  an  open  light;  strong  shadows 
or  contrasty  effects  in  backgrounds  result  in  a 
rather  unfinished  look.  If  we  can  have  a broail, 
open  lighting,  it  is  easy  to  make  quick  ex'iiosures 
of  the  wiggling,  tiny  peojile.  'Whether  as  a re- 
sult of  the  brief  exposures  necessary,  or  because 
too  sharj)  a focus  is  not  liecoming  to  baby-faces, 
we  have  come  to  admire  soft  effects  in  the  flesh- 
tones  of  children’s  portraits.  To  obtain  this,  we 
use  a fairly  ojien  shutter,  stoiijicd  down  enough 
to  give  detail  to  the  drapery. 

t)f  babies  in  long  clothes,  the  finished  jiicture 
is  sure  to  be  — more  clothes,  less  baby;  Init  that 
is  the  mother's  desire,  for  she  invariably  wants 
the  pattern  of  the  needlework  clear,  since  that 

is  a part  of  the 
record.  And  ba- 
bies’ ])ictures  must 
be  more  record 
than  comiiosition 
to  satisfy  our  jia- 
trous.  M aylie  she 
wore  that  same 
needle-work  her- 
self when  a bal>y! 
Her  wishes  are  ac- 
com])lished  partly 
by  the  method  of 
lighting  and  com- 
])leted  by  ])ro])er 
d e V e I o i>  m e n t . 
With  high.  broa<l 
window  - lightings, 
a regular  diffu- 
sing-screen  is  use- 
ful. Set  it  up  near 
the  subject,  out  of 
range  of  the  leus, 
and  in  such  a jiosi- 
tion  that  it  shuts 
off  no  light  from 
the  face,  but  will 
lower  the  light  on 
the  draiieries,  so 
SCOWLS  GH.^CE  c.  HUTTEH  that  instead  of 


photographing  chalky,  you  get  satisfactory  dif- 
fusion and  detail  without  undertiining  the  flesh- 
tones. 

“Twins”  shows  the  results  of  not  using  one. 
This  picture  was  a problem.  In  addition  to  the 
restlessness  of  the  two  babies,  I was  obliged  to 
work  in  very  cramped  surroundings,  and  with  the 
lack  of  the  ilainty,  babylike  effect,  which  was  in- 
evital)le  — they  were  just  about  to  be  graduated 
into  short  clothes,  and  had  outgrown  their  pretty 
long  dresses  — altogether,  my  nerves  were  spun 
to  a thread.  I compromised  finally  on  a kicked- 
out-of-focus  drapery  and  " Curlyhead's ” angelic 
expression,  just  as  I saw  that  the  other  twin 
meant  to  squall  again.  Of  course,  you  know  that 
a baby  can  cry;  but  do  not  delude  yourself  that 
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twins  will  not  make  more  noise  than  two  babies, 
singly.  Had  you  i)assed  the  house  when  I was 
making  this  picture,  you  might  have  thought, 
with  go(jd  reason,  that  it  was  a whole  baby-farm 
acid  we  were  murdering  them  all.  Any  one  skilful 
with  tools  can  make  a dittusing-screen  for  home- 
use  from  the  illustrations  in  the  ]fliotogra])her’s 
sn])])ly-catalogs.  A trijiod  of  light-weight  wood 
snp])orts  the  gauze-covered  framework  which 


forms  the  screen  proper,  and  milled-head  screws 
can  be  attached  to  raise  or  lower  the  contrivance 
as  desired. 

xA.las,  alas,  that  we  can  seldom  choose  our 
lights!  The  best  choice  needs  to  be  carefully 
planned  for,  in  home-portraiture.  There  are  the 
low  ceilings  and  small  windows;  and,  perhaps,  the 
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wall  too  near  to  be  thrown  out  of  focus.  AVith 
small  windows,  a fairly  efficient  aid  is  made  with 
a generous  length  of  white  cheese-cloth,  durably 
hemmed,  and  a cord-looj)  in  each  corner.  One 
end  is  caught  over  the  window-shade  hooks  and 
the  strip  is  stretched  taut  and  the  other  end 
fastened  to  a tall  clothes-horse,  the  top  of  a high 
jnece  of  furniture,  or  even  a door  directly  ojjpo- 
site  the  window.  This  increases  the  light  by  re- 
flecting it  down  on  the  sulyject,  but  the  lens  must 
not  be  tilted  the  slightest  degree  upward  or  re- 
ffections  may  residt  where  least  wanted.  Another 
procedure  is  to  arrange  the  baby  slightly  side- 
view  toward  tlie  lens,  and  with  most  of  the  long 
dress  turned  partly  into  the  shadow.  AVith  a re- 
flector, good  results  are  produced  without  length- 
ening the  exiiosure. 

I have  found  few  verandas  suitable  for  posing. 
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If  you  can  find  one  on  the  ell  of  a lionsc  that  is 
shady  at  the  right  time  of  day,  it  may  answer 
yonr  j)iirpose:  hut  tlie  least  lireeze  eanses  yonr 
backgrounds  and  refleetors  to  wave  defiance  to 
yonr  best  efforts.  Yon  cannot  do  \\ithout  the 
background,  as  eitlier  the  porch-railing  or  the 
surronnding  scenery  or  the  weatlier-l)oards  are 
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jiresent  to  obtrude  and  distract  from  the  tiest 
teclinical  work.  "iMarion"  is  an  e\cei)tion  to  the 
usual  veranda-portrait.  .V  large  tree  at  the  side- 
front  diffused  the  strong  light,  and  a thick  \'ine 
in  the  rear,  with  the  aid  (d  the  high-backed  chair, 
shut  off  the  scenery  and  i>revented  halation.  Xo 
reflector  was  neeihsl,  and  it  was  given  a full  ex- 
])osnre  of  a half-second  with  an  ordinary  |>late. 
Pyro  tank-develojement  ami  i)riuting  on  s<d't 
pajeer  gave  this  {eleasing  picture  of  the;  amiable 
little  queen.  As  to  the  reflector,  I do  not  often 
bother  to  carry  mine  everywhere  I am  calhal  to 
go.  A sheet  thrown  over  a clothes-horse  or  a high- 
backeil  chair,  or  drajeed  from  one  |)iece  of  high 
furniture  ti>  another  — if  placed  at  the  correct 
angle  — serves  the  same  ])iiri)ose. 

kittle  babies  have  such  weak  l>aeks  that  a 
high-chair  is  about  the  <july  thing  which  will  give 


them  the  needed  suj)port.  It  should  l)e  covered 
with  a dark  conch-cover  or  fnr-robc.  For  years, 
I have  used  a pair  of  dark  green  ehenille-])ortieres 
which  have  faded  and  outworn  their  original 
sightliTiess,  but  give  just  a i)leasant  degree  of 
contrast  to  babies'  dresses.  A i)otte<l  j)lant  may 
often  be  used  as  a ])artial  background  to  screen 
an  unremovable  piece  of  furniture  or  to  serve  as 
a sort  of  balance.  It  should  not  be  in  sharp  focus. 

“Junior"  was  so  well-behaved  that  the  one- 
si'cond  exposure,  even  on  the  fast  |)late  which 
the  rather  dull  light  of  his  mother's  i)arlor  made 
necessary,  was  made  without  any  trouble.  A 
reflector  lighted  his  shadow  side,  and  two  win- 
dows, the  bright  side.  He  was  sitting  in  a low 
baby-chair  ])laced  on  the  seat  of  a kitchen-chair. 


GURGLES  GRACE  C.  RUTTER 

both  covered  b\'  tin*  fur-robe.  Soft  [)aj)cr  and 
p.\To  tank-develo|>ment  ])rodueed  I his  |)riTit. 

“Sweetuess"  was  a >'ouug  bal)\’,  large  for  her 
eight  weeks’  age,  l>iit  slili  too  weak  of  back  to  sit 
more  erect.  One-tiflh  seeoud  exposuia*  was  sulli- 
cieut  with  the  anasligmal  lens,  and  sIk  was  |)lace<l 
near  a large  south  window  jusi  inside  the  point 
where  the  suidight  struck  lli<‘  floor.  Cramer 
Crown  {)latcL  pyro  tauk-de\'elopmeiit,  ,\zo  hard 
pai)cr,  brought  out  the  exeelleiit  detail  in  the 
laces  and  the  little  jacket. 
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“l{e<lliea(l”  and  “Gurgles”  were  taken  under 
almost  identical  conditions  of  light,  l>nt  slightly 
different  from  “Sweetness,”  and  entirely  different 
from  the  others.  Both  were  so  full  of  life  that  I 
feared  a hliirretl  image.  So  they  were  [)laeed  near 
a south  window  with  bright  sunlight  outside  and 
a sheet  thrown  over  a chair  and  moved  close  to 
tlieir  shadow  sides.  A couch-cover  conceals  a 
bureau  back  of  “Gurgles.”  It  seemed  to  me  that 
“Ri'dhead”  was  moving  every  second  — she 
was  so  liai)i)y  with  her  two  new  teeth,  which  her 
mother  insisted  must  show  in  the  ])icture.  The 
needlework  details  were  obtained  by  the  diluteil 
devcloj)cr,  pyro,  and  a sixty-five-degree  temper- 
ature, softi>aper;  and  the  absence  of  blurring  was 
due  to  the  one-half  secojid  ex])osure  and  a fast 
plate  — in  both  pictures.  Babies'  ])ictnres  should 
be  developed  separately  from  other  negatives, 
with  greater  dilution,  usually  one-third  more 
water.  'J'herc  can  be  no  set  rule.  Diff  erent  plates, 
lejis-specils  and  various  lighting-advantages 
create  a wide  range  of  strength  and  time  of  de- 
veloping, for  which  only  experience  can  prove  a 
rule  of  guidance  to  i)ermanent  success. 


Water-Views  with  Dual  Motive 

An  excellent  example  of  the  correct  way  to 
treat  this  motive  is  to  be  found  in  his  river-views, 
the  Norwegian  i)ainter.  Frits  Thaulow,  never 
giving  more  of  the  landscape  itself  than  a sugges- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  i)icture,  thus  concentrating 
the  attention  on  the  l)eautiful  swirling  expanse 
of  water  belowu  The  water  itself  tells  all  that  is 
needful  of  the  tiling  it  reflects,  and  the  attention 
is  not  distracted  in  the  effort  to  see  tw'o  things  at 
once. — Birge  Harri.son. 

This  is  the  source  of  the  panel-shaped  jihoto- 
graphs  of  river-  and  ])ond-view’s,  in  which  the 
water  forms  an  elongated  foreground,  the  shore 
or  wnter-craft  occupying  the  top  of  the  picture- 
sjiace.  This  style  of  pictorial  composition  was 
quickly  adopted,  and  utilized  with  admirable  re- 
sults. by  certain  photo-pictorialists,  notably, 
W.  H.  rortertield.— [Editor.] 

The  soul  that  becomes  discouraged  in  the 
jiresence  of  real  greatness  will  never  become  thor- 
oughly artistic. — Felix  Mendelssohn^Bartholdy. 
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Mark  the  Extortionists 

They  sHouM  be  marked  men  — purveyors 
who,  without  just  cause,  charge  extortionate 
prices  for  commoilities.  Wlio:  the  manufacturers 
of  plioto-suj)plies?  No;  the  dealers  iu  coal,  food- 
stuffs, clothing,  shoes,  stationery,  ])aper  and  other 
necessaries.  A reasonable  advance  in  ante-l)ellum 
prices  on  account  of  shortage  of  raw  materials 
and  augmented  cost  of  labor  is  justifiable;  it  is 
expected.  But  when  it  conies  to  fixing  prices 
that  greatly  exceed  the  natural  increase  in  cost 
of  production  — jirices  that  are  ojijiressive  and 
arbitrary,  and  against  which  practice  there  is  no 
redress  ^ — the  extortionists  should  be  made  to 
feel  the  resentment  of  the  jieople.  There  should 
be  a day  of  reckoning  for  them.  Until  that  grati- 
fying oi)j)ortunity  arrives,  the  extortionists  should 
be  marked  men.  Take,  for  instance,  a well- 
known  form  of  order-book.  Tbitil  recently,  it 
sold  for  two  dollars  in  dozen-lots.  Now  the  jirice 
is  four  dollars  a dozen  — an  increase  of  two 
hundreil  percent!  The  paper  coniiiosing  these 
little  books  is  of  a chea])  grade  — as  pencil  is 
used  to  jiroduce  a carbon-coiiy  of  each  order  — 
eacli  sheet  having  a heading  jirinted  in  bluish  ink, 
and  the  cover  being  of  thin  flexible  cardboard. 
In  the  circumstances,  an  advance  of  twenty-five 
jiercent  would  seem  to  have  been  amjile  to  cover 
an  increase  iu  the  jirice  of  jiroduction.  The  ma- 
ker's motto  evidently  is,  “Do  'em  while  the  do- 
ing is  good."  Parallel  cases  are  numerous. 
Among  the  few  notal)le  excei)tions  is  the  i)hoto- 
graphic  industry.  Here  a necessary  but  moileratc 
ad  vauce  in  ])rices  was  made  under  ol>viously 
warrantable  conditions  — several  years  ago  — 
when  pa])er-stock  and  certain  chemicals  were  ini- 
jiossible  to  get  from  Euro})e;  but  the  prices  of 
other  necessaries  remain  virtually  uuchauged. 

No  Efficiency  Without  Interest 

The  art  of  salesmaiiship  is  usually  inter- 
preted to  be  the  ability  to  sell  a cuslomer 
what  he  does  not  want;  but  vieweil  sanely,  sales- 
manshij)  consists  in  sui)i>i>  ing  the  customer  wliat 
he  wants,  and  to  gain  Ids  confidence  and  good 
will.  But  this  is  not  all.  A j)rondnent  ])icture- 
dealer  of  the  Hub  has  observed  that  his  sales- 
men perform  their  duties  in  a merely  i)erfunctory 
manner.  The  initiative  iu  the  effort  to  find  the 
picture  wanted  generally  comes  frejm  the  cus- 


tomer, with  no  eager  assistance  of  the  salesman, 
whose  heart  and  soul  are  not  iu  his  work.  The 
pro])rietor  of  this  store  does  not  feel  that  he  is 
getting  an  ailequate  return  for  the  amount  j>aid 
out  for  salaries,  and,  in  order  to  try  to  improve 
the  situation,  has  hit  upon  the  following  ]:>lan; 

He  has  ])re])ared  a series  of  questions  which 
each  salesman  is  expected  to  answer  in  writing, 
as  fully  or  as  briefly  as  he  i)leases,  and  he  who  gives 
the  best  answer  is  to  receive  a jndze;  but  this  the 
clerks  <lo  not  know.  The  questions  are;  I.  “Why 
do  people  buy  pictures?”  II.  “Why  do  ])eoi)le 
buy  frames?”  In  all  ])robability,  the  next  (|ues- 
tion  to  be  answered  by  the  salesmen  will  be: 
“Why  do  you  work  for  me.  and  not  for  a hard- 
ware-dealer, a druggist  or  a haberdasher?”  The 
resulting  answer,  no  doubt,  will  determine  either 
the  retention  or  dismissal  of  the  salesmen.  In 
this  way,  the  art-dealer  ho])es  to  ol)tain  assistants 
that  will  show  a synq)athetic  interest  towards  a 
customer,  and  a si)ontaueous  desire  to  cooperate 
with  him,  sell  him  nu)re  goods  and  prove  to  his 
eni])l(^yer  that  he  is  in  love  with  his  work. 

Now,  it  is  a fact,  that  there  are  many  sales- 
men iu  photo-sui)ply  stores  who  take  neither 
pride  nor  interest  in  their  work,  doing  absolutely 
nothing  beyond  what  they  have  lieen  asked  to  do, 
and,  naturally,  making  uo  advance  towards 
greater  personal  efficiency.  Some  <lay  the  i>ro- 
]>rietor  of  the  ])lioto-su])ply  store,  too,  may  ado])t 
the  art-dealer's  elimination-test.  “Why  do  peo]>le 
buy  cameras,  dr\])lates,  films  and  other  photo 
accessories?"  is  a searching  question  to  ])ut  to 
most  i)hoto-salesnicn.  No  doubt,  some  would 
answer  intelligently;  but  others  would  reply, 
“To  make  pictures  " — a fact  that  is  self-evident, 
d'he  alert  ijholo-salesmau  seeks  the  reason  back 
of  the  ilesire  to  buy  a camera.  He  is  interested 
enough  to  try  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  the  arrival 
of  a new  baby,  the  lure  of  the  hills  or  the  thrill  of 
the  surging  sea  that  has  aroused  the  wish  to  re- 
produce autiei])ate(l  seeiu's  of  joy.  ^^’heu  lu‘  has 
obtained  the  necessary  information,  the  efficient 
I)hoto-sale.sman  tri(*s  to  sell  an  ec|uipment  that  is 
best  adapted  to  the  neeils  of  the  purchaser.  Of 
course,  he  must  eoinbiue  judgment  with  tact, 
k'eeping  in  mind  his  eni]>loyer's  interests,  and 
making  the  customer  feel  that  he  is  receiving  the 
best  i)ossible  service.  .V  photo-, siippl.N'  store  that 
is  so  fortunat('  as  to  have  such  a salesman  uee(l 
have  no  fear  of  the  loss  of  pjitronage. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

!& 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO- ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

367  Boyiston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $;2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  i.ssues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

I’rizcs  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  ])aper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
tiirn-postai/c  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  scut  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  ]>rint  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  he  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEP.\R.VTELY,  ijiriiuj  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  v:ill  he  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  zvhat  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Er.a,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
publislied  in  Photo-Eka,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

(i.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  iinless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  hoard,  not  the  flexihlc  kind,  or  teith  thin 
xeood-reneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  eheai)ly  and  with  indemnity  again.st  loss. 

7.  The  i)iints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  .sent  for 
])ublic  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  [)re])ayment  of  expre.s.sage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

In  order  to  exteml  the  opportvinities  for  ])artieipation 
by  a larger  number  of  our  readers,  and  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  entries,  these  will  be  a feature  of  1917. 


Awards  — Home-Portraits  Competition 
Closed  April  30,  1917 

Fir.'it  Prize:  T.  W.  Kilmer. 

Second  Prize:  Bradley  Studio. 

Third  Prize:  J.  H.  Field. 

Honorable  Mention:  Mabel  Heist  Bickle,  C.  C.  Bos- 
law,  A.  D.  Brittingham,  E.  J.  Brown,  J.  Burns,  J.  E. 
Bush,  H.  R.  Decker,  Albert  C.  Ferry,  .Jared  Gardner, 
E.  G.  Gunning,  Roger  P.  Jordon,  George  Krause, 
A.  B.  Largett,  F.  L.  Lutz,  E.  Marty,  Holmes  I.  Mettee, 
Chas.  H.  Partington,  George  Pennoek,  J.  H.  Saunders, 
S.  IVorkman. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  W.  B.  Baxter,  Elmer  Beard, 
,\lice  B.  Caldwell,  0.  C.  Dean,  Louis  A.  Dyar,  Addie 
M.  Harthan,  W.  R.  Houchen,  Dr.  M.  Houston,  A.  L. 
Mason,  G.  A.  Perley,  D.  Vincent  Smith,  Kenneth  D. 
Smith,  W,  Stelcik,  Chas.  Strube. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1917 

“Miscellaneous."  Closes  IMay  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring."  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures."  Closes  .July  31. 

“ Miscell  aneous."  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer."  Closes  September  30. 

“ Vacation- J’ictures."  Closes  October  31. 

“ AJiscellaneous."  Closes  Noveml)er  30. 
“LJashlights."  Closes  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas."  Closes  January  31. 

“M  iscellaneous."  Closes  February  28. 

“The  S])irit  of  Winter."  Closes  March  31. 

“ Home-JVirtraits."  Closes  .\pril  ,30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

Jn  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  JVize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cu]),  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Praise  from  relatives  ami  friends  of  the  amateur's 
pictori:d  efforts  is  often  a hindrance  rather  than  a help. 

hen  commendation  is  ba.sed  upon  .sound  practical 
knowledge,  and  is  entirely  uni)rejudiced,  it  should  be 
doubly  wehsmie:  and  of  the  critic  it  may  ai)tly  be  .said: 
";\|)|)robation  from  Sir  JJuliert  is  praise,  indeed.  ’ 

W.  A.  F. 
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Miscellaneous  — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  August  31,  1917 

This  month  we  come  to  tlie  third  of  our  Quarterly 
Miscellaneous  Competitions  which  give  free  reign  with 
regard  to  subject  and  treatment.  Some  camerists  work 
to  better  advantage  when  a definite  subject  is  an- 
nounced, and  others  excel  when  they  are  unfettered  by 
the  limitation  of  a stated  methofl  of  procedure.  These 
competitions  have  become  very  popular  recently  — 
due,  in  part,  to  this  very  sense  of  freedom.  In  many 
cases,  a true  and  more  beautiful  understanding  of  the 
photographer's  love  of  nature,  humanity  and  spirit- 
uality is  given  by  the  pictures  he  sends  to  the  miscella- 
neous competitions.  In  photography,  as  in  other  lines 
of  endeavor,  we  turn  instinctively  to  those  subjects 
which  we  love  the  most,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  reveal  un- 
consciously a bit  of  our  true  character.  The  frontis- 
piece "Silent  Homage,  " by  Mrs.  Fannie  T.  Cassidy, 
in  the  .\pril,  1917.  issue,  is  a case  in  point.  Back  of  that 
picture  lay  a beautiful  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  nature  and  Deity,  .\gain,  in  “The  Breaker,  ’ 
by  Harold  A.  Taylor,  page  ‘•290  of  the  June,  1917,  issue, 
appeared  a striking  [licture  of  a huge  breaker  thunder- 
ing down  upon  the  shore  in  a mass  of  foam.  Only  a 
true  knowledge  ami  love  of  the  sea  made  this  superb 
marine  a possiliility.  And  so,  without  end,  might  be 
cited  similar  cases  to  substantiate  the  statement  that 
in  these  miscellaneous  competitions  all  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  in  pictorial  form  their  highest  and 
truest  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

It  often  hai)i)ens  that  pictures  that  were  made  too 
late  to  be  entered  in  other  competitions  are  eligible  to 
the  i)re.sent  one.  Such  pictures  should  be  entered  now 
unless  they  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  a competi- 
tion announced  for  a later  date.  Possibly  it  is  some  por- 
trait that  would  make  an  excellent  genre;  perhaps  it  is 
a landscape  that  has  figures  which  are  so  arranged  as 
to  eliminate  it  from  the  “figures  in  landscape  " class; 
or  again,  it  might  be  a print  that  <loes  not  fall  readily 
among  the  subjects  announced  in  recent  or  future 
competitions.  .\t  all  events,  this  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  give  one's  collection  of  pictures  a thorough 
overhauling. 

Though  landscapes  are  always  of  artistic  value  and 
interest,  it  shouhl  mjt  be  inferred  that  home-portrait, 
genre,  still-life,  marine,  camp,  architectural,  nature, 
speed  and  other  pictures  are  unwelcome.  The  stirring 
times  in  which  we  live  abound  in  possibilities.  The  in- 
telligent and  well-erpiipped  camerist  need  not  go  far 
to  obtain  real  pictures  of  permanent  value  to  himself 
and  to  others.  However,  “reconl''  photograiihs,  as 
such,  stand  but  small  chance  in  Photo-Fr.\  contests. 
J'hat  a jiicture  is  an  excellent  technical  photograph  of 
a house  does  not  qualify  it  for  the  miscellaneous  com- 
petition. There  must  be  ,s<jmething  or  some  one  asso- 
ciated with  the  house  to  give  it  special  interest,  or  it 
must  have  a message  to  convey  which  is  inspiring  or 
beautiful.  Likewise,  a pict\ire  of  a group  — interesting 
to  those  who  know  its  niemlicrs  — is  valueless  unless 
there  are  historical  or  otherwise  imfiortant  associations 
Connected  with  it.  Try  to  deride  whether  or  not  the 
pliotogra])h  you  intend  to  send  is  of  more  than  family 
or  locid  interest.  Remember  that  there  is  a great  world 
beyond  your  horizon  that  cares  nothing  for  you  unless 
you  touch  a symiiathetic  chord  — something  in  com- 
mon with  what  we  can  all  enjoy. 

One  object  shouhl  predominate  over  all  others  in 
any  picture.  Emphasis  may  be  given  the  center  of  inter- 
est, cither  by  jiosition  or  by  contrast  of  light  and  dark. 
Alakc  your  picture  convey  one  definite  thought.  On 
page  2H5  of  June  I’uoto-Er.\,  1917,  is  a striking  illus- 
tration of  the  thrce-pictures-in-one  type  of  photo- 


graph which  lacks  emphasis  because  of  “pictorial  re- 
dundancy.” The  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  is 
drawn  easily  into  the  attempt  to  include  all  he  possibly 
can  on  one  plate.  However,  he  should  remember  that 
the  selection  of  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  scene  — 
and  that  only  — will  give  greater  pleasure  to  him  and 
be  of  greater  interest  to  others. 

The  choice  of  a proper  printing-medium  is  a large 
factor  in  the  success  of  your  effort.  It  requires  not  a 
little  artistic  feeling  and  a well-developed  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  to  choo.se  the  best  means  to  interpret 
to  the  public  the  beautiful  conception  that  was  in  one's 
own  mind  when  the  exposure  was  made.  Because  a 
certain  grade  and  surface  of  paper  has  given  pleasing 
results  with  some  plates  is  no  indication  that  the  same 
paper  is  suitable  for  any  and  all  subjects.  The  fiower- 
study  that  depends  for  its  beauty  on  delicacy  and  fine- 
ness of  detail  and  texture  is  best  rendered  by  a smooth- 
surfaced paper,  possibly  one  with  a slight  gloss;  and 
not  infrequently  a green  tone  is  pleasing,  especially 
when  the  lilossoms  are  white.  However,  such  treatment 
would  be  the  opposite  of  what  should  be  given  to  studies 
where  breadth  and  mass  are  the  predominant  charac- 
teristics. For  such  studies  a rough-surfaced  paper  is 
preferable,  and  the  color  should  be  chosen  carefully. 
For  snow-.scenes  a gray  platinum  is  appropriate,  whereas 
for  sunsets  or  autumn-subjects  the  warmer  sepia-tones 
are  preferable. 

This  matter  of  the  best  pre.sentation  is  one  that  de- 
mands your  best  critical  judgment  as  well  as  your  best 
technical  ability.  A print  may  be  faultless  technically 
and  yet  fail  to  make  the  right  impression  on  the  be- 
holder. On  the  other  hand,  a print  which  in  reality  is 
faulty  on  the  technical  side  may  be  full  of  poetry  and 
mystery  — gaining  and  holding  the  interest  which  the 
merely  literal  ami  technical  could  never  arouse  for  a 
moment. 

True  art  comes  first  from  the  heart  and  then  from 
the  mind.  Technical  knowledge  of  composition  is  in- 
valuable as  a means  to  express  that  which  is  beautiful, 
true  and  spiritual;  but  remember  that  of  itself  the 
technical  is  cold  and  lifeless.  Because  you  may  be  a 
professional  iihotographer  in  no  way  signifies  that 
your  pictures  are  works  of  art.  A'our  pictures  may  be 
perfect  technically;  but  if  they  fail  to  inspire,  please  or 
otherwise  move  the  ob.server,  they  have  not  and  you 
have  not  succeeded  in  true  artistic  photography.  Em- 
|)hasis  is  placed  purposely  on  this  point  because  of  the 
many  who  fail  to  realize  its  truth.  Conversely,  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  you  are  not  a professional  pho- 
tographer you  are  incapable  to  produce  winning  pic- 
tures. Look  to  the  insjiiration  of  your  effort.  If  it  be 
strong,  fine,  true,  beautiful  and  pure,  you  cannot  fail. 
Such  technical  mistakes  as  you  may  make  are  lost  sight 
of  in  the  ap|)reciation  of  the  appeal  that  you  have  tried 
to  make  with  the  knowledge  and  equipment  at  your 
disposal. 

It  may  be  seen  that  this  Miscellaneous  Competition 
is  not  mei'ely  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  such  prints  as 
may  be  lying  about  the  house.  Whatever  you  send 
should  have  a thought  back  of  it.  Above  all,  remember 
that  your  (licture  rejiresenls  you.  and  that  it  will  make 
its  ai>i)eal  in  [iroiiortion  to  the  time,  thought  and  skill 
you  put  into  the  making  of  it. 

II.  Be.xrdsley. 

An  At-Home  Portrait  Note 

Dot  btlfss  many  workers  are  at  iire.'-cnt  attempting 
home-portrait  work,  and  when  dealing  with  male- 
subjects  there  is  often  considerable  diff'culty  in  placing 
the  hands  in  a [ileasing  position.  'Hie  present  writer, 
when  dealing  with  n ale-sitters,  has  found  that  if  a 
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cigarette  is  lightly  helil.  from  force  of  liahit  the  hands 
at  once  liecome  gracehil  and  characteristic.  A lady  is 
more  easily  dealt  with  in  this  matter;  a few  flowers,  a 
vase,  or  some  needlework  occupy  the  hands  most  grace- 
fully; and  in  the  case  of  a child,  a picture-hook  or  toy 
fulfils  the  same  yjurpose.  Many  jiortraits  that  one  sees 
are  often  spoilt  by  some  defect  in  the  pose  of  the  hands, 
and  often  they  are  omitted  to  avoid  the  difficult.y ; hut 
if  the  points  emphasized  above  are  noted  aiul  put  into 
practice,  the  difficulty  will  he  found  fairly  ea.sy  of 
solution. — Amateur  Photographer. 

Figure-Composition  in  Landscape 

Prospective  pictorialists  desirous  to  imi)rove  their 
picture-making  abilities  with  reference  to  a standard 
work  on  figure-composition  are  advised  to  consult  the 
volume  on  this  subject  by  Sadakichi  Hartmann  (Sidney 
Allen).  This  is  a tie  luxe  publication.  7j  .x  10',  inches  in 
size,  beautifully  printed  on  he<'ivy  coated  paper,  gohl 
top  and  sides,  and  illustrated  with  over  1.50  halftones 
(from  celebrated  paintings  and  ajipropriate  photo- 
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grajdis  by  well-known  iiictorialists)  and  diagrams. 
This  superb  volume  is  from  the  ]>en  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most living  art-critics,  and  is  designed  to  guide  amateur 
photograjihers  to  siicces.sful  efforts  in  eomjiosition  of 
landscaiies  with  and  without  figures.  The  work  was 
published,  originally,  at  .$;},00,  but  Photo-Ek.x  pro- 
cured 1.50  volumes  at  .a  special  (nice,  and  will  sell  them 
to  its  readers  at  .'i>1..50  a co[)y,  sent  by  express,  collect, 
or  by  [)arcel-()ost  (consignee’s  risk),  (lostage  according 
to  zone.  Each  co|),v,  in  a neat  canlboard  box,  ready  for 
shijnnent,  weighs  ounces. 

A Note  on  the  Paget  Color-Process 

.\s  is  well  known,  in  order  to  achieve  success  in 
making  negatives  for  the  Paget  color  [)rocess  it  is  most 
im[)ortant  that  the  taking-screen  and  [lancliromatic 
negat  ive-|)late  should  bp  in  |)erfect  contact.  When  the 
[ilatehohler  is  fitted  with  s()rings  at  the  back,  this  is 
rpiite  an  ea.sy  matter  to  ensure,  but  wlien  they  are  not 
so  fitted  [)erfect  contact  becomes  a m.atter  of  .some  ditli- 
culty.  'J’he  writer  has  found  that  it  is  a goo<l  [)lan  to 

.T.T 
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l)ind  the  “taking-screen"  and  negative-plate  together 
at  the  four  corners  with  scraps  of  lantern-slide  binding- 
strips  about  a cpiarter  of  an  inch  wide.  This  also  helps 
in  facilitating  accurate  registration  with  the  viewing- 
screen,  and  avoi<ling  subsecpiently  overlapping  edges  of 
the  transparency  plate  ami  screen  due  to  the  absence 
of  exact  parallax.  It  shonid  be  noted  that  the  front 
edge  of  the  scraj)  of  binding-strip,  i.e.,  that  over  the 
taking-screen,  should  not  lap  more  than  say  one  six- 
teenth of  an  inch,  or  part  of  the  i)ictnre  will  be  cut  off. 
After  exposure  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  separate  the 
two  without  <lamage  to  either  by  simply  cutting  the 
binding-stri|)  through  at  the  edges  of  the  plates  with  a 
sharp  knife. — Amaienr  Photoyraphcr. 

Ink  for  Glass,  Porcelain,  Etc. 

Ink  for  writing  names  on  glass  bottles,  porcelain 
dishes,  tins,  etc.,  may  be  made  by  dis.solving  tiO  grains 
of  powdered  copal  in  1 ounce  of  oil  of  lavender  made 
warm,  and  then  mixing  the  solution,  by  means  of  a 
palette-kidfe  on  a stone,  with  (i  grains  of  lampblack 
and  2 grains  of  indigo;  if  other  colors  are  wanted,  ver- 
milion, ocher,  etc.,  may  lie  used.  The  mixture  is  applied 
with  a fine  camel-hair  brush.  'I'o  make  the  writing 
stand  out  prominently  on  glass  it  is  advisable  first  to 
paint  a shield  or  tablet  on  the  glass,  using  white  bath 
enamel  for  the  i)uri)ose. 


A mixture  particularly  suitable  for  lantern  slides  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  1 dram  of  shellac  in  ^ ounce  of 
methylated  spirit;  then  dissolve  | dram  of  borax  in  5 
ounce  of  water.  The  solutions  should  be  mixed  together 
very  slowly,  and  if  a precipitate  forms  the  mixture 
should  be  heated  until  clear.  Enough  aniline  dye  of  a 
suitalile  color  — methylene  blue  is  generally  used  — • 
should  be  added  to  color  the  mixture.  This  dries  quickly 
and  is  permanent. — Professional  Photographer. 

Pyro-Stains 

To  remove  the.se  objectionable  stains  from  the 
fingers,  first  make  a strong  solution  of  chlorinated  lime 
and  dip  the  pyro-stained  fingers  in  this.  Now  rub  the 

stains  with  a large  crystal  of  citric  acid,  and  apply  the 
lime-solution  and  acid  alternately  until  the  stain  has 
completely  vanished.  Then  rinse  thoroughb;  in  water. 
To  remove  pyro  stains  from  a negative,  immerse  in  a 
bath  prepared  as  follows: 

Iron  suliihate  .“5  ounces 

Alum  1 ounce 

Citric  acid 1 ounce 

Water *20  ounces 

After  this  it  should  be  well  washed.  A good  practice 
would  be  to  immense  all  negatives  in  the  above  bath  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  fixed. — .imateur  Photographer. 
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Drying  a Print  Quickly 

Ax  interesting  method  of  drying  a liromide  or  gas- 
light print  very  quickly  was  that  which  Mr.  Gear 
demonstrated  recently  at  a meeting  of  the  Poyal  Pho- 
tographic Society,  London.  After  the  nece.ssary  fixing 
and  washing,  the  ])rint  is  placed  in  methylated  s])irit, 
and  as  soon  as  it  has  been  thoroughly  saturated,  the 
print  is  suspended  by  .some  metallic  holder  and  ignited. 
The  moment  the  spirit-flame  is  extinguished,  the  jirint 
will  be  found  to  be  entirely  dry  and  uninjured.  Sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem.  Mr.  Gear  pronounced  the  process 
as  perfectly  reliable,  and  he  never  had  a print  destroyed 
or  injured  in  any  way  by  it.  In  these  days,  when  .some- 
times it  is  of  great  importance  to  turn  out  large  mun- 
bers  of  finished  prints  and  enlargements,  at  high  sj)eed, 
this  fire-method  should  jirove  extremely  useful. 


The  Speed  of  Lenses 

F/4..5  is  1.137  times  faster  than  F/  4.S 
I'VT-5  is  1.234  times  faster  than  F,  .5.0 
F/4.5  is  1,548  times  faster  than  F/  5.(! 

F 4.5  is  1.000  times  faster  than  F/  0.3 
F/4.5  is  2.777  times  faster  than  F/  7.5 
F,  4.8  is  1.085  times  faster  than  F/  5.0 
F 4.8  is  1.301  times  faster  than  F,  5.(i 
F/4.8  is  1.723  times  faster  than  F/  (i.3 
F^4.8  is  2,441  times  faster  than  F/  7.5 
F/5.0  is  1.587  times  faster  than  F/  0.3 
F/5.0  is  2.250  times  faster  than  F/  7.5 
F/0.3  is  1.417  times  faster  than  F,'  7.5 
F/0.3  is  1.013  times  faster  than  F/  8.0 
F/'7.5  is  2.230  times  faster  than  F 11.2 
By  carefully  working  this  out,  you  will  be  able  to 
find  the  speed  of  the  lens  which  you  are  using,  and  how 
the  speed  of  one  compares  with  another.  Better  keep 
this;  it  will  be  worth  something  to  you  some  time. 

From  .\xscf)  (M. 


Self-Rocking  Developing-Tray 

When  it  is  neces.sary  to  rievelop  a great  number  of 
plates,  it  becomes  tire.some  to  rock  the  tray  in  which 
the  development  takes  jdace.  A self-rocking  tray  may 
easily  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 


Cut  a piece  of  thin  wood  large  enough  to  fit  the  tray 
nicely,  as  shown  at  in  the  illustration,  .\round  the 
edges  nail  small  .strips  of  wood,  to  prevent  the  tray  from 
slipping  off  A wedge  of  wooil,  C,  as  long  as  the  tray 
is  wide,  and  1 inch  wide,  is  nailed  to  the  bottom  f)f  the 
wood  piece,  A.  This  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  tray  rocks. 

A strip  of  soft  iron,  2 feet  long  and  J inch  wide,  has 


one  end  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  tray-support, 
and  is  bent  in  the  shaj)e  shown.  A weight  fastened  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  strip  serves  to  balance  the  whole 
arrangement. 

The  tray  containing  the  developing-solution  is  placed 
on  A,  and  after  the  plate  is  immer.sed,  the  tray  can  be 
started  rocking  by  causing  the  weight,  E,  to  swing. 
The  rocking  motion  will  continue  for  some  time,  since 
there  is  virtually  no  friction  at  the  pivotl 

T.  W.  Benson. 

Making  Wood  Waterproof 

When  a small  piece  of  woodwork  for  some  repair  or 
addition  to  our  photographic  kit  is  made,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  make  it  waterproof.  A very  good  way  to 
do  this  cheaply  and  simply  is  to  obtain  a pennyworth 
of  orange  shellac  from  a chemist  and  dissolve  this  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  methylated  si>irit,  until  it  is 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Those  who  follow  the 
flat-iron  method  of  clry-mounting  will  already  have 
this  in  hand.  The  wood  to  be  treated  is  given  a coat  of 
the  solution  and  allowed  to  dry  till  quite  hard;  it  is  then 
given  a second  coat,  and  so  on  with  a third  or  a fourth, 
if  thought  necessary,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  a 
smooth  and  water-resisting  surface. 

Amateur  Photographer. 

A Note  on  Printing-Frames 

An  excellent  and  timely  hint  is  given  by  11.  M.  F., 
in  The  Amateur  Photographer,  on  printing-frames.  That 
good  contact  between  the  negative  and  the  jiriuting- 
paper  is  es.sential  if  the  finest  jrrints  are  to  be  obtained 
is  a point  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  majority  of 
workers  at  the  i)resent  time.  The  old-time  worker 
gave  as  much  care  to  the  “pads”  for  the  l>ack  of  the 
printing-frame  as  he  diil  to  the  condition  of  the  frame 
itself;  but  to-day  very  few  photographers  troulde  about 
them,  and  the  back  of  the  printing-frame  itself  is  al- 
lowed to  rest  directly  upon  the  back  of  the  sensitive 
printing-pai)er.  The  main  ])urpo.se  of  the  pad,  of  course, 
is  to  keej)  out  damp,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  still 
used  in  platinotype-printing;  luit  besides  this,  which 
even  with  the  other  ]>rocesses  is  still  most  important, 
perfect  c'ontact  with  the  negative  is  assured,  and  this 
is  of  especial  importance  when  much-used  jirinting- 
frames  are  employed,  when  it  will  be  most  likely  found 
that  the  back  springs  have  lost  much  of  their  original 
power.  l'\)r  ordinary  pur])oses  the  card-packings  en- 
clo.sed  in  the  j)ackcts  of  printing-ijapcr  will  be  found 
quite  good  enough  if  a sheet  of  plain  l)lotting-pa[)er  is 
placed  between  them  and  the  liack  of  the  i)rinting- 
paper,  or,  failing  these,  two  or  three  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper  the  .same  size  as  the  frame  may  be  employed,  and 
so  serve  a double  ])urpo.se,  viz.,  the  exclusion  of  damp, 
and  ensuring  perfect  contact  between  i)rint ing-]>aper 
and  the  negative.  Only  recently  we  heard  an  amateur 
complaining  of  the  ])oor  definition  of  his  prints,  though 
the  negatives  were  j)erfectly  sharp.  'I'his  was  eventually 
traced  to  the  use  of  a j)rinting-frame  with  worn  sf)rings. 
Two  or  three  shc*ets  of  blotting-paper  were  inserted  as 
indicated  above,  and  the  trouble  vanished.  'I’he  fore- 
going are  j)oints  frecpiently  overlooked,  and  may  be 
taken  as  examples  of  things  little  in  themselves  that  are 
well  worth  attention. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  .sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Er.\  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Beginners’  Competition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  course, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Zhtsnccessfnl  prints  irill  not  he  returned  unless  rc- 
tiirn-postayc  at  the  rale  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Hoiioraljle  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
re(|uested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
pul)lished  in  PnoTy-ERA,  full  credit  being  given. 

(i.  Fjorh  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and.  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  he  accompanied 
Inj  a letter,  sext  separately,  giinny  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  aud  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be,  sent  upon 
reguest.  Be  Sure  to  State  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

7.  Competitors  are  recpiested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
Stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible,  kind,  or  with  tlun 
teood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  April  30,  1917 

Fir.st  Prize:  Alvah  G.  Clark. 

Second  Prize:  Foster  Lardner. 

Third  Prize:  Geo.  W.  French. 

Honorable  Mention:  James  Allan.  C.  J.  Brewster,  Dr. 
B.  Frank  Gray,  F.  N.  Inouye,  Henry  L.  Osborn,  J.  H. 
Saunders,  A.  S.  Workman. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered,  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 

When  Nature  Is  Wrong 

Were  you  ever  invited  to  be  the  guest  of  a picnic- 
party  because  you  were  a camerist  and,  if  called  upon, 
willing  to  make  a picture  of  the  group.’  Did  you,  on 
such  an  occasion,  snap  the  j)arty  sitting  on  the  beach, 
with  the  sun  streaming  into  the  faces  of  the  discomfited 
picnickers.’  And  what  was  the  result.’  You  do  not  like 
to  discuss  the  matter,  because  the  picture  plea.sed  no 
one.  How  conhl  it  be  otlierwi.se,  with  the  blazing  sun 
distorting  the  features  of  each  member  of  the  group, 
so  that  recognition  was  virtually  impossible?  No 
wonder  you  were  not  invited  again  to  join  that  festive 
party.  Plea.se  remember  that  the  shade  is  much  prefer- 
able for  an  outdoor  group-portrait;  even  photography 
against  the  source  of  light  is  better. — ■ W.  .K.  F. 
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ALVA II  G.  CLARK 


The  Vacation-Camera 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  vaca  I ion-camera  conies 
into  its  own.  l?y  that  is  meant  the  i)hotogra|)liic  equip- 
ment which  is  purchaseil  hurriedly  on  the  way  to  boat 
or  train.  Many  camerists  plan  their  vacation  carefully 
in  all  respects  with  the  exception  of  their  [licture-making 
paraphernalia,  which  is  usually  forgotten  Until  the  time 
of  departure  — then  there  is  a rush  to  the  photo-dealer’s 
for  any  kind  of  a camera  within  the  stated  price.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  dealer  has  no  opportunity  to  serve  his 
customer  efficiently,  and  neither  is  the  purcha.ser  likely 
to  know  much  about  the  camera.  The  result  is  shown  in 
the  thousands  of  vacation-jiictures  that  amount  to 
little  artistically  or  otherwise. 

The  vacation-snapshooter  is  somewhat  of  a nonde- 
script. To  him,  photography  is  merely  the  means 
whereby  he  jiroves  to  those  at  home  that  he  has  been 
here  or  there  and  that  he  has  been  with  this  or  that 
person.  Though  he  may  make  beautiful  pictures,  his 
interest  often  cea.ses  the  moment  he  returns  to  his 
home.  Since  the  name  of  vacation-snapshooters  is 
legion,  a few  suggestions  concerning  the  vacation- 
camera  may  be  of  value. 

Though  you  may  know  something  about  cameras 
and  lenses,  do  not  get  an  equipment  that  will  reipiire 
too  much  time  to  master.  .\  fixed-focus  type  of  camera 
is  almost  sure  to  get  results  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro. 
’T  were  lietter  to  use  such  a camera  and  bring  home 


pictures  than  to  purchase  one  that  evoked  admiration 
but  — in  inexperienced  hands — produced  uusatisfac- 
tory  results.  You  mmst  creep  before  you  can  walk, 
lihotographically.  Xothing  is  more  disheartening  than 
to  invest  heavily  in  a fine  equipment  and  then  have 
your  neighbor  surpass  your  best  efforts  with  bis  two- 
ilollar  Hrownie.  It  is  not  that  the  Brownie  is  a better 
camera,  it  is,  rather,  that  your  neighbor  knows  how  to 
use  his  equipment  but  you  know  little  or  nothing  aboal 
yours.  This  is  a vital  jioint  to  remember. 

Vacation-days  are  not  partieidarly  well  suited  to 
systematic  photograi)hy,  except  to  the  regular  devotees. 
Most  vacationists  have  left  dull  care  behind,  and  are  in 
no  mood  to  carry  tripo<ls,  calculate  exposures  or  to  <lo 
their  own  finishing.  Hence,  a camera  that  is  fixed-focus, 
or  virtually  so,  that  requires  little  adjustment  with  re- 
gard to  lens-stops  and  shutter-speeds,  is  eminently 
suited  to  the  usual  hit-or-miss  style  of  vacation- 
photography.  It  must  not  be  inferretl  that  my  refer- 
ence to  vacation-photography  is  intended  to  cast  any 
retlection  on  the  vacation-c,amerist's  sincere  desire  to 
obtain  good  pictures;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  really  serious  photography  cannot  and  does  not 
enter  into  theu.silal  allotteil  two  weeks'  period  of  recrea- 
tion. At  best,  most  vacation-j)ictiires  may  l>e  classified 
as  “ recor<l-photogra|)hs,”  and  as  such  they  often  answer 
admirably.  Moreover,  .sentiment  cannot  be  ignoreil. 

If  you  arc  entirely  ignorant  of  cameras,  ask  the 


plioto-salesman  to  set  the  lens-stop,  sliutter-speed  and 
focusing-pointer  so  as  to  meet  the  average  requirements 
for  snapshots  ont-of-doors,  then  — let  all  adjustments 
alone.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  correct  method 
to  insert  the  film.  In  Brownie  cameras  be  sure  that  the 
film  passes  under  the  cardboard  flap,  otherwise  you  will 
obtain  pictures  resembling  ping-pong  or  button  “tin- 
types" and  the  rest  of  the  negative  will  be  blank.  What- 
ever camera  you  purchase,  treasure  the  direction-book, 
for  it  will  be  your  guide  in  time  of  trouble.  Before  you 
leave  the  helpful  photo-.salesman,  make  sure  that  you 
know  how  to  load  your  camera,  how  to  find  the  image 
in  the  view-finder  and,  most  important,  what  to  let 
alone  until  you  know  more  about  cameras  than  you  do 
at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Another  vitally  important  thing  to  remember  is 
the  number  and  size  of  the  correct  film  for  your  camera. 
For  example,  there  are  three  3|  x roll-films  on  the 
market.  One  for  the  popular  No.  .3  Kodak,  another  for 
the  No.  .3  Brownie  and  still  another  for  the  old  Cartridge 
Kodak.  If  you  hurry  into  a photo-dealer’s  store  and 
ask  for  a 3f  x Ij  film,  how  is  he  to  know  which  filtn  to 
give  you  unless  you  give  him  the  camera  or  mention  its 
name  correctly.  A .3  j x 4 j sample  print  is  of  no  u.se,  as  all 
three  finished  prints  are  the  same  size;  the  difference 
being  in  the  length  of  the  spools.  There  are  other  sizes 
of  film  that  produce  the  same  size  of  finished  picture 
but  require  diffeient  spools  to  fit  the  various  makes  of 
cameras.  Make  sure  of  the  size  of  the  film  and  thereby 
avoid  di.sappointment  or  delay. 

.\s  already  pointed  out,  the  vacation-snapshooter  is 
not  and  should  not  be  expected  to  make  salon-pictures. 
At  the  same  time,  he  .should  try  to  do  his  best  even 
though  he  is  one  of  a group  of  friends  who  consider  him 
a “camera-bug.”  In  the  land.scapes  and  marines  he 
attempts  to  reproduce  let  him  bear  in  mind  that  a 
moment’s  thought  will  mark  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure.  Although  he  may  relegate  his  camera  to 
the  top  shelf  at  the  end  of  the  two  sweek’  vacation,  he 
should  make  his  short  photographic  experience  one  to 
remember  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

A.  II.  Be.xrdsley. 

A Strange  Illusion 

Beginners  often  make  the  mistake  of  unconsciously 
assuming  that  in  some  way  the  view-finder  is  connected 
with  the  camera-lens.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  remark,  “Everything  was  clear  and  sharp  in  the 
finder  when  I snapped  the  picture.”  This  illusion  is 
particularly  common  to  beginners  who  are  making 
their  first  indoor  pictures.  Alas,  the  brilliant  scene  in 
the  finder  is  not  reproduced  on  the  film!  Many  times 
the  finder  will  display  an  attractive  scene  that  fails  to 
make  even  the  slightest  impression  on  the  sensitive 
film  or  plate.  Modern  view-finders,  range-finders  and 
other  devices  are  excellent  in  the  hands  of  the  experi- 
enced amateur;  but  for  the  beginner  there  is  as  yet 
nothing  so  .serviceable  and  likewise  so  educational  as 
the  old-fashioned  ground-glass  on  which  the  picture  is 
projected  by  the  camera-lens  exactly  as  it  will  appear 
on  the  plate.  Even  on  a cloudy  day  the  modern  brilliant 
view-finder  reproduces  a scene  with  startling  sharp- 
ness and  illumination,  often  to  the  undoing  of  the  un- 
wary beginner  unless  he  estimates  the  exposure  cor- 
rectly and  acts  accordingly. 

It  is  this  very  discrepancy  between  the  inuage  in  the 
view-finder  and  the  resulting  picture  on  the  film  that 
has  been  responsible  for  the  popularity  of  rellecting- 
cameras.  Though  these  cameras  are  more  complicated 
and  bulky,  nevertheless  the  percentage  of  failures  due 
to  underexposure  and  to  incorrect  focusing  is  reduced  to 
a minimum.  Another  striking  advantage  one  has  with 


the  reflecting-camera  is  that  the  image  appears  right 
side  up.  However,  right  side  up  or  wrong  side  up,  the 
image  as  projected  by  the  camera-lens  on  the  ground- 
glass  is  the  surest  method  by  which  to  focus  and  to  cal- 
culate correct  e.xposure  that  has  been  devised. 

Needless  to  say,  the  intelligent  beginner  will  soon 
master  the  correct  manipulation  of  the  view-finder  and 
will  obtain  excellent  results.  However,  he  must  dis- 
illusion his  mind  of  the  fallacy  that  whatever  appears 
in  the  view-finder  will  appear  with  equal  brilliancy  and 
sharpness  on  the  film.  The  best  and  quickest  step  is  to 
experiment  with  a roll  of  film,  and  to  compare  the  image 
in  the  view-finder  with  the  result  on  the  film.  In  this 
way  the  relationship  between  the  view-finder  and  the 
camera-lens  will  be  clearly  understood  at  the  outset. 

A.  H.  Beardsley. 

Removing  Dust  from  the  Bellows  of  a 
V.  P.  Camera 

It  happens  very  frequently  that  dust  collects  inside 
the  bellows  of  a small  camera,  and  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  remove  it  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  ap- 
plicable to  larger  apparatus.  Of  course,  if  ordinary  care 
is  taken,  no  large  particles  of  dust  should  collect  in  the 
camera,  provided  that  it  is  enclosed  in  a well-fitting 
case;  but  if  the  camera  is  of  the  vest-pocket  type,  and 
is  made  a constant  companion,  this  does  happen,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  re- 
move any  dust  from  the  bellows  of  a camera  too  small 
for  the  insertion  of  the  hand  is  by  means  of  a powerful 
bicycle-pump,  or,  better  still,  a football-inflator,  as  this 
is  usually  the  more  powerful.  The  camera  should  be 
opened  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  held  by  an  assistant, 
with  the  lens  upward;  then  two  or  three  sharp  infla- 
tions are  given  with  the  pump  full  into  the  bellows  at 
the  open  end  of  the  camera,  to  dislodge  any  foreign 
matter  therein.  The  reason  for  holding  the  instrument 
as  mentioned  is  that  dust  may  fall  away  from  and  not 
into  the  lens,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The 
above,  though  simple,  will  be  found  most  effective  in 
actual  use. — Amateur  Photographer. 

How  To  Measure  the  View-Angle  of  a Lens 

Wilfred  A.  French,  Editor  Photo-Era. 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  discovered  a very  easy  and  simple  way  to 
measure  the  view-angle  of  a lens.  I do  not  think  that 
any  of  the  known  methods  for  this  purpose  are  as  ac- 
curate as  this.  Not  having  seen  it  mentioned  anywhere, 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  new,  and  I cheerfully  offer 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Photo-Era.  Here 
it  is: 

Double  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and  then  find  the 
circle  of  the  diameter.  Next,  divide  3G0  by  the  number 
of  inches  contained  in  this  circle,  which  will  give  a cer- 
tain number  of  degrees  to  every  inch.  Now,  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  degrees  by  the  diagonal  of  the 
plate,  one  can  tell  exactly  the  number  of  degrees  com- 
l>rised  within  the  angle  of  his  lens,  and  within  a minute’s 
time. 

Example;  A 3a  Kodak  Special  has  a lens  of  65-inch 
focal  length,  which,  doubled,  gives  13f  inches.  The 
circle  of  this  diameter  (13j  inches)  is  inches. 

Dividing  360  by  43i\-  inches,  we  have  8tVV  degrees  to 
every  inch.  By  multiplying  81*2'^  hy  the  diagonal  of  the 
plate  (6..5  inches),  we  get  54.14  degrees,  or  the 
horizontal  way  (8-1*2^  ^ •'’i)  gives  us  45.81^2*0'  degrees, 
and  the  vertical  way  (8-f2%  x 3J)  27.07  degrees. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Samuel  Rabinowitz. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1917. 
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Developing  Large  Prints 

Developing  a very  hig  enlargement  usually  i)reseiils 
a formidable  problem,  and  the  resources  of  the  pho- 
tographer are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  cope  with  the 
operation.  A very  simple  way  is  to  obtain  a large  piece 
of  wood,  larger  than  the  pritit  is  to  be,  or  if  this  is  too 
large  it  can  be  built  up  of  one  or  two  smaller  pieces. 
To  the  edges  of  this  are  fastened  small  .strips  of  wood, 
so  that  a shallow  tray  is  formed.  The  whole  of  this  is 
then  rendered  waterproof,  both  toj)  and  bottom,  by 
means  of  several  coats  of  shellac-varnish.  For  develop- 
ing, a large  basin  and  a l)ig  lump  of  cotton-wool  are  re- 
quired. The  enlargement  is  laid  in  the  dish,  and  the 
bowl  filled  with  clean  water;  the  print  is  well  saturated 
with  the  water,  using  the  wool  as  a mop,  until  it  is 
quite  limp.  The  water  is  next  thrown  away,  and  the 
basin  filled  with  developer,  and  the  print  developed  in 
the  same  way,  with  the  cotton-wool.  It  is  then  washed, 
when  development  is  complete,  and  6xed,  all  by  the 
same  method. — Amateur  Photuyrapher. 

A Suggestion  to  Photographers 

In  this  day  of  ever-increasing  opportunity,  the 
camera-man  is  seeking,  and  finding,  his  share  of  the 
bright  ideas  and  little  money-making  schemes  that  are 
due  him. 

To  those  who  are  successfully  .selling  jjictures,  I am 
making  this  suggestion;  anil  also,  to  those  who  not 
only  “take  to  make,”  but  who  enjoy  picture-making 
for  the  fun  there  is  in  it. 

Who  has  not  often  thought,  while  witne.ssing  some 
photoplay,  what  a fine  portrait  or  landscape  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  film  would  make  as  it  unwinds  be- 
fore you?  For  instance,  there  is  a glimpse  of  dark, 
threatening  clouds,  a high  cliff  and  trees,  and,  let  us 
.say,  a woman  standing  up  there  on  the  sky-line.  You 
are  thrilled  with  the  inqiressiveness  of  it.  Hut  it  gives 
way  to  other  .scenes,  and  you  .see  it  no  more.  Hut  what 
a fine  picture  it  would  makel  Yes,  indeed!  .\nd  with 
a pencil  and  pad  in  your  liand  you  can  jot  down  a few 
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such  in.stances  when  you  see  a momentary  picture  of  un- 
usual impressiveness,  and  later,  at  your  leisure,  make 
one  that  is  equally  as  striking.  Hut  in  jotting  down  the 
[joints  of  the  original  [jicture,  make  a note  of  the  ini- 
[jortant  factors  of  the  [licture.  Note,  let  us  say,  that 
the  wind  is  blowing  from  tlie  side;  and  that  the  figure’s 
clothes  more  readily  disclose  the  [iresence  of  the  wind; 
that  the  figure  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  back- 
ground; that  the  [jicture  is  w'ell  balanced,  and  sij  on. 

This  is  but  one  instance;  but  a number  <jf  equally 
.striking  .scenes  or  [jijses  may  be  fijund  in  almost  any 
[jliolo[jlay,  and  if  the  photographer  is  in  the  business  of 
making  [jictures  to  .sell,  he  can  surely  find  a wealth  of 
good  ideas  for  novel  and  valuable  [lictures  in  the  motion- 
[jicture  house. 

Dale  R.  Van  Horn, 

Is  the  Filter  Flat  ? 

WiiE.v  using  a light  filter  fijr  high-class  wijrk  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  filter  should  be  ijuite  flat.  Since  slight 
deviations  from  .strict  accuracy  are  not  di.scernible  by 
the  eye,  the  following  method  of  testing  a filter,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Ferguson  at  the  Royal  lMiotogra[jhic 
Sijciety  recently,  may  be  of  interest.  .Vssuming  that  an 
ordinary  day-telesco[je  is  available,  focus  it  on  some 
distant  ijbject,  and  when  the  image  is  quite  distinct 
hold  the  filter  before  the  cjbject  glass.  If  the  filler  is  not 
[jerfectly  flat  the  image  will  at  once  become  more  or  less 
blurred. — Amateur  Pliotoijraphcr. 

Free  Trial-Subscriptions 

Particii’ants  in  either  l’iioT<j-EiiA  mijulhly  com[je- 
tition,  wh(j  receive  Ilonijrable  Mention,  may  have  the 
privilege  to  give  to  a friend  - n<jt  a reader  of  the 
magazine  — a free  t rial-sub.scri[jti(jn  of  three  months. 
This  plan  is  abso  t(j  be  retroactive  and  tij  include  en- 
trants in  competitions  beginning  w'ith  March,  1017. 

If  those  wdi(j  are  intere.sted  iu  this  [ir(j[josition  will 
[jroni[jtly  notify  the  I’ublisher,  their  wishes  shall  be 
com[jlied  with  immediately. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Suh/icribcrs  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  poii  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
307  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


A.  W.  I. — Theuneven  tone  in  your  sepia  prints 
is  possibly  due  not  to  uneven  toning  but  to 
improper  fixing.  If  prints  lie  together  in  the  fixing- 
bath,  anil  are  not  properly  separated  and  thoroughly 
fixed,  the  uneven  action  will  not  show  up  until  the 
prints  are  in  the  toning-bath,  and  then  irregularities 
of  tone  may  occur. 

I.  C.  V. — The  cause  of  blistering  is  very  apt 
to  be  old  or  weak  fixing-bath  — though  too  abrupt 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  solutions  may  also  be 
responsible.  When  the  blisters  areonly  slight,  it  is  usu- 
ally possilde  to  rub  them  down  into  contact  again  when 
the  print  is  nearly  dry.  This  should  be  done  by  cover- 
ing the  print  with  a piece  of  smooth  paper  and  rub- 
bing with  the  finger-tip. 

L.  W.  B. — The  mottled  condition  of  the  sky  in 
your  plates  is  probably  due  to  failure  to  rock 
the  tray  sufficiently  during  development.  When 
this  is  not  done  the  solution  acts  unevenly,  and  such  a 
condition  as  you  describe  is  the  result. 

B.  F.  B. — There  is  hardly  a better  surface  on 
which  to  trim  prints  than  the  film-side  of  an 
old  glass- negative.  It  does  not  dull  the  knife  as 
c|nickly  as  the  plain  glass,  yet  it  gives  a smooth,  firm 
resistance.  A sharp  knife,  a transjearent  sejuare  and  an 
old  negative  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  a more 
elaborate  trimming-board. 

D.  M.  D. — It  is  true  that  extreme  wide-angle 
lenses  seem  to  distort  the  image.  However,  this  is 
in  reality  not  true,  for  a wide-angle  picture  held  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  eye  that  the  plate  was  from 
the  lens  when  the  view  was  taken  will  look  correct  in 
perspective.  Since  it  is  not  pleasant  to  view  a print  at 
oidy  four  or  five  inches  from  one's  nose,  it  is  wiser  to 
select  a lens  of  a more  rea.sonalde  focal  length. 

.1.  W.  P. — It  is  entirely  possible  to  make  ani- 
mals take  their  own  pictures.  One  method  is  to 
.secure  the  camera  firmly  and  focus  sharply  on  some 
defiidte  spot  — as  the  base  of  a tree.  When  everything 
is  in  readiness,  fasten  a ])iece  of  meat  or  other  bait  to 
a strong  cord  and  place  it  where  you  wish  the  animal 
to  be.  By  means  of  .screw-eyes  or  other  device  the  string 
can  be  carried  to  the  camera  and  so  arranged  that  a 
I)idl  on  the  string  will  release  the  shutter. 

C.  M.  B. — Frilling  of  films  is  exceedingly 
unusual  as  a rule,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  brands 
which  are  rpiite  thin.  Most  of  our  American  films  are 
backed  with  an  unsensitized  coating,  which  does  much 
to  |)revent  frilling  and  curling.  The  luse  of  a fresh  acid- 
alum  fixing-bath  ought  to  prevent  frilling  in  the 
wash-water.  If  not,  a hardener,  sucli  as  formalin,  may 
be  enijjloyed  at  any  stage  of  the  work,  even  after  de- 
velopment and  jirevious  to  fixing,  if  that  seems  nece.s- 
.sary.  The  solution  should  contain  1 ounce  of  formalin 
to  20  ounces  of  water,  in  which  the  film  shoidd  be  im- 
mersed 15  minutes.  Be  sure  that  the  .solution  is  dis- 
tinctly alkaline,  as  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions  have 
very  little  harden ing-effeet.  Of  course,  you  doubtless 
realize  that  a ehrome-alum  fixing-bath  has  greater 
hardening-properties  than  one  containing  ordinary 


alum.  Probably,  also,  you  know  of  the  various  hypo- 
eliminators  by  means  of  which  long  washing  in  warm 
water  may  be  avoided.  Of  them  all,  potassium  per- 
manganate is  probably  best. 

W.  J W. — Ferricyanide  reducer  usually  causes 
stains  on  prints,  and  is  generally  thought  unsuitable 
for  this  reason.  If  it  must  be  used,  it  should  be  very 
dilute  and  not  allowed  to  get  upon  the  paper  itself,  but 
should  be  applied  with  a brush  to  the  film-side  of  the 
print.  “The  Briti.sh  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac, 
1917,”  gives  a cyanide  reducer  for  prints  on  page  438, 
but  points  out  that  the  solution  is  very  poisonous.  The 
fornnda  follows: 

Iodine  (10  percent  sol.  in 

potass,  iodide  sol.) 30  minims  6 c.c.s. 

Pota.ss.  cyanide  ( 10  percent 

sol.  in  water)  5 minims  1 c.c.s. 

Water 1 ounce  100  c.c.s. 

A.  C.  O. — The  lens  should  always  be  parallel 
to  the  film  or  plate.  A camera-front  that  is  not 
tight  is  apt  to  be  responsible  for  a greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  distortion.  Before  purchasing  a camera  be 
sure  to  examine  carefully  that  portion  of  it  which  holds 
lens  and  shutter.  If  it  leans  forward  or  backward,  and 
the  right  and  left  sides  move  easily,  so  that  one  part  of 
the  lens  is  nearer  to  the  film  than  the  other  — do  not 
accept  the  camera.  A rigid  front  is  essential  to  success, 
and  particularly  so  when  using  anastigmat  lenses. 

W.  C.  K. — Most  roll-film  and  film-packs  are 
warranted  against  deterioration  from  eight  to 
twelve  months.  The  e.xpiration-date  is  stamped 
plainly  on  every  box,  so  that  with  due  attention  there  is 
little  danger  that  you  may  receive  old  film.  If  the  film 
is  to  be  used  immediately  it  makes  little  difference,  pro- 
viding the  e.xpiration-date  has  not  been  passed. 

G.  B.  H. — Although  the  regular  film-pack 
developer  ought  to  be  most  efficient,  another 
good  one  is  the  following,  a 20-minute  solution  at  65 
degrees.  Dissolve  the  chemicals  in  the  order  named 
in  half  the  quantity  of  lukewarm  water,  and  then  add 


cold  water  to  the  full  amount. 

Water 46  ounces 

Metol 4 grains 

Hydroqidnone 15|  grains 

Sodium  sulidiite,  anhydrous 186  grains 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  100  grains 

Oxalic  acid 3 grains 

Pyro 191  grains 

Potassium  bromide  10%  sol 22  drops 


This  is  an  excellent  Ansco  film  formula.  Should  the 
resulting  negatives  prove  too  thin  for  your  purpose,  in- 
crease the  time  to  25  or  30  minutes. 

J.  K.  O. — Parabolic  reflectors  are  now  used 
extensively  in  photography.  They  may  be  roughly 
de.scribed  as  being  mirrors  or  reflectors  ground  or  bent 
to  a parabolic  curve  — a parabola  being  the  section  of 
a cone  cut  parallel  to  its  slant  side.  If  an  illuniinant  is 
placed  in  the  focus  of  such  mirrors  or  reflectors,  the  re- 
flected rays  are  parallel,  which  is  only  approximately 
the  ca.se  with  a spherical  mirror.  Parabolic  mirrors  are 
used  in  photomicrography  and  for  various  purposes 
where  jiarallel  rays  are  necessary.  White  reflectors  of 
parabolic  or  paraboloid  curve  arc  used  to  obtain  even 
illumination  of  the  negative  in  enlarging  by  artificial 
light  when  a condemsor  is  not  employed.  In  process 
work,  parabolic  reflectors  are  used  on  arc-lamps,  but 
not  so  generally  since  the  “enclosed  ” type  of  arc-lamp 
has  come  into  u.se,  a semi-parabolic  shade-reflector  be- 
ing used  instead.  Most  electric  or  gas  enlarging-outfits 
are  ef|uipped  now  with  parabolic  reflectors,  and  their 
efficiency  is  well  known. 
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Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cint  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department.  Photo-Era, 
S67  Boylston  Street.  Boston.  V.  S.  A.  Prints  innst  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanted  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  gieing  full  particulars  ef  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


A.  A.  K. — You  liave  a very  pleasing  subject  in  your 
portrait-study . and  the  pose  and  lighting  are  excellent. 
In  fact,  there  is  only  one  jarring  note  in  the  picture,  or 
rather  two  — the  eyes.  When  the  heail  is  turned  in 
one  direction  and  the  eyes  in  another.it  gives  a sly  and 
unpleasant  sort  of  exi)ression  far  from  attractive. 

II.  II.  P. — Your  picture  of  the  old  farmhouse  lacks 
perspective  liecause  of  its  hieing  taken  from  a point  too 
close  to  the  house  itself.  It  looks  bare,  and  too  nearly 
fills  the  picture-space.  The  branches  of  a tree  cutting 


if  turned  toward  the  light  somewhat,  will  catch  enough 
light  to  relieve  such  Stygian  blackness. 

T.  W.  N. — A pleasing  little  portrait-group  over- 
whelmed by  too  much  surrounding  scenery,  which  de- 
tracts from  the  main  interest.  The  figures  are  too  low 
down  in  the  sjiace.  Trim  so  as  to  make  an  ujiright  of 
the  figures  and  also  take  one  inch  from  the  top. 

L N.  G. — A very  attractive  road-view,  but  with  the 
road  itself  too  much  in  evidence.  If  you  had  steiiped 
to  one  side  of  the  road  and  hehl  the  camera  rather 
high  you  would  have  had  a better  comiiosition.  d'he 
print,  as  it  is,  woidd  be  improved  liy  trimming  off  the 
nearest  pole  on  each  side  and  cutting  the  foreground 
I5  inches.  This  removes  the  ugly  lines  of  the  poles  and 
concentrates  the  interexst  on  the  trees  and  attractive 
distant  view. 

D.  15. — It  is  a truism  that  praise,  whether  merited 
or  not,  can  be  had  easily  from  the  home-circle  or  per- 
sons not  disposed  to  offend  you.  lii  the  ]iicture  “Lake 
Geneva”  the  water-line  is  not  level,  the  buildings  ap- 
]iear  to  he  falling  over  and  there  is  no  gradation.  The 
darkest  parts  are  too  dark  to  be  natural,  and,  had  the 
exposure  been  correct,  or  more  light  been  given  to  the 
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in  at  the  top  margin  indicate  that  by  getting  farther 
away  one  or  more  interesting  tree-shapes  might  have 
been  included  with  great  advantage. 

Y.  X.  I). — Your  print  of  the  roadway  is  either  from 
a much  underexposed  negative  or  is  made  on  a printing- 
paper  not  suited  to  the  jilate.  'I'he  lights  are  so  strong 
that  at  first  sight  one  has  the  inpiression  that  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground.  If  the  negative  is  lacking  in  high- 
light detail  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  except  to 
reduce  it,  but  if  the  detail  is  there  a soft-working  iiajicr 
fully  printed  should  bring  it  out. 

G.  E.  C. — An  admirable  [lortrait.  The  rpiality  is  ex- 
cellent both  in  the  flesh-tones  and  the  white  ilrapery. 
The  pose  is  a trifle  stiff,  e.specially  the  left  hand,  and  the 
background  is  entirely  too  dark.  Even  a black  ground. 


exposure,  with  careful  and  skilful  developing,  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  better. 

15.  1). — Your  marine,  “Evening  in  May,”  is  divided 
in  halves  by  the  water-line.  'Elds  offen.se  is  doubled  by 
the  mast  of  the  yacht  I’litting  the  picture  in  half  ver- 
tically. and  the  water-line  running  uphill,  dividing  it 
virtually  in  halves  horizontally. 

1).  15.  .1. — 'I'he  picture  “Long  May  She  Giianl  Ls  ” 
offends  in  a similar  manner.  'I'he  blacks  here  are  ab- 
normally ami  unnaturally  black,  the  main  object  being 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  picture  — contrary  to  all 
art-rules,  'rechnically,  the  i)ictnre  is  not  any  better 
than  the  rest.  'I'he  same  sid)ject  has  been  done  many 
hundreil  limes  by  others  and  in  a very  much  better 
way.  I think  it  worth  another  trial  by  yourself. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  ■with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-eoloied  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  “with  Class  1 plates,  stojj  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  light  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
^Latitude  G0°  N.  multiply  by  3 ; 

55°  X 2 ; 52°  X 2 ; 30°  X 
ILatitude  G0°  N.  multiply  by  2; 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 


Jax., 

Nov.,  Dec.  t 


Feb.,  Oct. 


ITLatitude  G0°  N.  multiply  by  1^4  ; 

550  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  X V2. 

^Latitude  G0°  N.  multiply  by  li/4  ; 
550  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  x Vs- 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  ju.st  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; stiulies  of  rather 
heavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; ojien  beach,  harlior-  and 
shipping-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects ; studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes  with  no  dark  ob- 
jects ; most  teleplioto-suhjects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  fiom  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; per- 


sons, animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shijiping  about  the  docks  ; 
red-brick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groujis  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
quired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


plates.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  Indicated  above 
must  he  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


CL.  OT  CL-Jc 
O ^ Cl  -ji 
Qj  C ^ ^ 


O ‘ 

75  O ■ 


fc£— , . 

^ oX’ 


< o cc 


U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

U.  S.  8 

F/n 

X 2 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22  . 

X 8 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

Tlie  factors  tliat  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light:  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograi)h  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  1V8  (or  IT.  S.  4).  In  the 
tal>le  look  for  “Hour,”  and  under  the  column  headed 
“ bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1 Tfi  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/l(>,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  midtiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  talde  for  other  stops,  oiiposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  nund)er  oi>posite  F/IO  is  4.  Multiply 
1 U)X4  = 1 4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  i)late-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  usefl,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure.  F/8  ( lass  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  l/l(>Xl/2=l/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.E.  156,  Wy.  3.50,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
,\nsco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 

Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Class  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 

.\merican 

•\n.sco  Film,  N.  C. 

.\tlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  P'ihn 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Lso.  Speedy 
W.  & W.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rai)id 
Hammer  Extra  P'ast  (4rtho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  2()x 
Seed  ('.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160.  Wa. 
Cramer  ,\nchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90.  Wa. 
Barnet  Me<lium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
AVellington  Landsca[)e 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
II  ammer  Slow  Ortho. 
Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  & W.  Proce.ss  Panchromatic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Lso.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilfonl  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100.  P.  E.  11  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochromc 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Owing  to  a miscarriage  of  plans,  the  strikingly  suc- 
cessful portrayal  of  a breaker,  by  Harold  A.  Taylor, 
that  embellished  the  text  of  the  June  issue,  failed  to 
appear  on  its  front  cover,  and  so  fulfils  the  latter  pur- 
pose for  July.  Reproduced  in  monochrome,  this  highly 
pleasing  marine  assumes  a more  graphic  character,  and 
suggests  a feeling  of  the  fresh,  cooling  seashore.  Data 
will  be  found  in  the  preceding  issue. 

I remember  well  the  international  expositions  of 
Philadelphia  (the  Centennial),  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  not  forgetting  the  Pan-American  show  of  Buffalo; 
but  none  of  them  yielded  the  truly  pictorial  oppor- 
tunities as  did  the  San  Francisco  Fair,  two  years  ago. 
Although  several  well-known  amateurs  have  added  to 
their  laurels  by  the  manner  in  which  they  pictured  the 
novel  and  artistic  architectural  effects  which  they 
found  on  this  occasion,  none  of  them  excelled  the  work 
in  this  productive  field  of  endeavor  of  W.  H.  Rabe, 
from  whose  bountiful  portfolio  of  “Frisco”  impressions 
not  a few  have  already  adorned  these  pages.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  Court  of  Lhiiverse  Fountain 
(frontispiece)  displays  the  rare  artistry  of  Mr.  Rabe  as 
applied  to  an  inspiring  subject.  Here,  too,  one  notes 
how  the  artist  has  scorned  to  avail  himself  of  a possible 
opportunity  to  present  one  of  those  technically  perfect 
reflections  which  some  canierists  regard  as  something 
wonderful,  and  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  require  no 
ability  beyond  obtaining  an  uniformly  sharp  focus. 
With  but  a little  imagination,  the  beholder  can  satisfy 
himself  that,  realistically  mirrored,  this  beautiful 
colonnade  becomes  nothing  more  than  a common-place 
record.  The  present  picture  meets  the  requirements  of 
artistic  composition  and  individual  treatment,  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  author's  rare  powers  of  interpretation. 
The  data,  which  show  Mr.  Rabe’s  resourcefulness  and 
skill  in  using  a cheap  and  modest  equipment  and  in 
discouraging  circumstances,  have  been  printed  on  sev- 
eral fitting  occasions. 

In  referring,  as  I have  flone  many  times  in  the  past, 
to  Mr.  Davis'  illustrations,  I wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  while  he  generally  provides  admirable  examples  of 
the  jioints  he  makes  in  his  articles,  he  intends  to  sug- 
gest artistic  possibilities.  It  is  up  to  the  reader-camerist 
to  finil  or  to  create  such  opportunities,  and  to  exerci.se 
his  ability  and  taste,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Davis'  coun.sel. 
In  this  endeavor,  he  may  fall  short  or  he  may  excel  his 
teacher’s  illustrations;  and  should  he  achieve  an  artistic 
success,  none  will  be  more  pleased  than  Mr.  Davis. 

There  was  a time  — and  not  so  very  long  ago  — when 
strenuous  agricultural  work  by  the  women  of  Europe 
— not  to  forget  other  parts  of  the  world  — was  looked 
upon  by  their  American  sisters  with  horror.  That  was 
not  so  much  a matter  of  choice  as  of  necessity,  wit  h the 
men  away  doing  military  duty  or  absorbed  by  the  in- 
dustries. Lately,  however,  consequent  upon  the  world’s 
war-conditions,  the  women  are  taking  the  places  of 
men  in  nearly  every  walk  of  life,  including  cases  of 
severe  physical  labor,  and  always  doing  it  well.  As  an 
illustration, stiuly  the  picture,  “ Woman  to  the  Rescue,  " 
page  8,  and  you  cannot  but  feel  that  here  is  depicted, 
convincingly,  efficient  and  conscientious  effort.  Would 
the  men  do  it  as  well.^  Data:  “Somewhere  ” in  Europe; 
3A  Autograi)hic  Kodak,  x 5^,  fitted  with  a (ij-inch 
Goerz  Dagor  in  ordinary  shutter;  Eastman  N.  C.  film; 


developed  (like  most  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  exposures,  near 
the  scene  of  action)  at  night,  in  the  open.  His  stock  of 
negatives,  made  at  or  near  the  European  battle-fronts, 
numbers  over  50,000,  and  some  of  them  are  very  thrill- 
ing and  not  one  of  them  is  faked.  If  interested,  address 
Brown  & Dawson,  30  Ea.st  J2d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  portrait  of  George  Eastman,  page  11,  is  straight- 
forward, modest,  unassuming.  It  is  the  man  to  the  life. 
No  man  in  the  industrial  world  has  made  a greater  name 
for  himself.  His  success  has  been  remarkable,  and  the 
results  have  been  achieved  in  a quiet,  but  effective, 
way.  He  created  with  his  own  brains  the  vast  enter- 
prise of  which  he  is  the  head;  and  while  he  has  been  the 
object  of  envy  — of  individuals  less  capable  and  in- 
dustrious — and  has  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  affairs  of  his  company,  he  has  manifested  unsus- 
pected traits  of  human  sympathy  and  generous  phi- 
lanthropy in  all  deserving  cases,  but  always  without  dis- 
play or  for  worldly  motives.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
continue  with  this  pleasant  topic.  To  do  it  justice 
would  require  the  space  of  a complete  issue  of  this 
magazine.  Besides,  George  Eastman  has  been  the 
subject  of  biographical  sketches  a number  of  times,  and 
the  world  is  now  pretty  familiar  with  the  importance 
and  influence  of  his  position  as  one  of  the  foremost 
captains  of  industry  and  the  principal  figure  in  the 
photographic  manufacturing  field.  No  data. 

By  referring  to  the  notice,  in  January  Photo-Era, 
of  the  annual  members’  show  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  LTnion 
Camera  Club,  Boston,  one  will  see, that  G.  H.  Seelig 
won  the  first  prize,  in  the  “ Aliscellaneous”  class,  for 
his  highly  meritorious  “Morning-Gallop.”  The  riders 
are  about  to  turn  to  the  right,  into  the  bridle-path,  but 
the  action  might  induce  some  beholders  to  believe  that 
they  were  to  continue  along  the  broad  sunlit  road, 
which  impression  may  be  based  on  the  principle  of  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  interest.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
what  appears  to  be  a prolongation  of  a wide  road  is  a 
sloping,  brilliantly  illumined  bank,  up  which  the 
equestrians  are  not  likely  to  continue  their  way.  The 
picture  is  unconventional  in  design,  and  in  treatment 
shows  commendable  artistic  skill.  Data:  September, 
11.30  bright  light;  An.sco  Vest  Pocket  No.  3 

(2|:  X 3j);  Zeiss  Kodak  lens  of  3l-inch  focus,  at  E/8; 

second;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  print,  P.  M.  C.  No.  7; 
enlarged  with  “Portland”  soft-focus  lens;  stop,  E/8. 

Among  the  places  to  be  enjoyed  by  visitors  to  Boston, 
this  summer,  is  Salem,  which,  with  adjoining  Danvers, 
is  associated  with  the  old  witchcraft-days.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  well  to  correct  the  prevailing  impression 
that,  in  Salem,  “witches”  were  burned.  Hanged, 
yes;  hut  not  the  other.  Eor  those  incidents,  Salem 
may  be  notorious,  but  not  eminent.  Here,  examples  of 
the  be.st  period  of  distinctly  American  domestic  archi- 
tecture may  be  found.  Indeed,  they  have  excited  the 
admiration  and  interest  of  every  first-rate  architect  and 
of  every  connoisseur  in  America,  as  a consequence  of 
which  a prominent  Boston  book-publisher  issued  a 
rare  book  on  the  subject — “The  Wood-Carver  of 
Salem,”  reviewed  in  Photo-PIra,  January,  1917. 
.Among  the  representative  houses  of  this  “Colonial” 
period  of  architecture,  and  described  in  this  authorita- 
tive volume,  is  the  Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols  House, 
80  Federal  Street.  It  was  erected  and  decorated  by  the 
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eminent  Samuel  Mclntire  in  ITS'-i,  and,  inside  and  out,  is 
worthy  the  serious  attention  of  the  visitor.  No  data. 

Eager  to  initiate  our  efforts  to  popularize  New  Eng- 
land this  season,  we  used  the  plate  of  Dixville  Notch, 
in  the  White  Mountains,  for  the  June  front-cover,  at 
which  time  information  from  its  author,  hidwin  J. 
McLaughlin,  was  not  available.  This  is  supplied  be- 
low, and  the  picture  reiippears,  this  time  as  an  inside 
illustration,  page  17.  A description  of  the  locality  aj)- 
pears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Data:  August,  2.‘i0  p.m.; 
bright,  clear  sky;  5x7  Poco  camera;  7j-inch  Turner- 
Reich;  stop,  F/Ki;  .second;  Standard  Orthonon,  Ex- 
tremely Rapid;  Ortol;  11  x 14  enlargement.  Clouds  put 
on  print  with  air-brush. 

Another  beauty-spot  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  a 
great  favorite  with  visiting  camerists,  is  Glen  Ellis  Falls, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  AVashington,  between  Gorham  and 
Jackson.  Among  the  numerous  photographs  I have  seen 
of  the  pretty  waterfall,  Mr.  Ford’s  pre.sentation,  page 
S.S,  is  the  best.  Desiring  to  avoid  brilliant  highlights  or 
the  boulders  that  are  grouped  around  the  base  of  the 
fall,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  illuminate  the  sides  of 
the  chasm  through  which  the  water  is  descending,  Mr. 
Ford  chose  his  light  at  an  opportune  moment.  The  pic- 
ture is  well  spaced,  and  the  center  of  interest  is  set 
forth  without  too  sharp  an  emphasis.  The  light  is  so 
distributed  that  a harmony  of  tones  is  the  result, 
yielding  a full  scale  of  gradations.  Data:  September, 
11  clear  sunlight;  5x7  Centviry  camera;  8]-inch 
Goerz  No.  3;  stop,  F 1(1;  5x7  Orthonon;  direct  Velox 
Regular;  camera  about  40  feet  away  from  the  foot  of  the 
fall,  which  is  a little  over  700  feet  high. 

That  rare  and  accomplished  artist,  Fannie  T.  Cassidy, 
favors  Photo-Er.\.  readers  with  still  another  of  her  j)ic- 
torial  gems  — a pair  of  white  rabl>its  placed  in  a dark, 
rich  setting,  page  24.  The  result  is  strikingly  effective, 
yet  tempered  by  fine  artistic  judgment.  Data:  August, 
0 A.M.;  bright  sunlight;  5x7  Auto  Graflex;  8j-inch 
Goerz  Dagor,  at  full  opening;  second;  Standard 
plate;  tank-development;  8 .x  10  enlargement  on  East- 
man Royal  Bromide  paper  with  Smith  soft-focus  lens. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

,\s  has  been  stated  several  times  in  this  department 
and  elsewhere,  and  attested  by  convincing  examples  of 
his  exceptional  interj)retive  and  executive  ability  in 
photographic  portraiture.  Dr.  Kilmer  may  .safely  be 
classed  with  the  foremost  professionals  in  this  country. 
Ordinarily,  such  a comparison  wotild  be  of  doubtful 
value,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  for  ot)vious  reasons,  the 
skilled  amateur  generally  surpasses  his  professional 
brother  in  novelty  of  composition  and  pictorial  merit. 
But  in  high-class  portraiture  — the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  many  branches  of  photograpliy  — the  successful 
practice  of  which  requires  many  years  of  the  right  kind 
of  training  and  preparation,  the  same  as  in  painting, 
sculpture  or  architecture,  anil  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  amateur  cannot  hojie  to  compete  with  the 
professional  except  in  rare  cases,  .lay  room  will  not 
do;  nothing  less  than  a well-aiipointcd  studio  is  neces- 
sary. That  is  why  such  portrait-photographers  as  fiol- 
densky,  MacDonald,  (iaro  and  Edmondson  — men  who 
are,  first  of  all,  born  artists,  and  who  provide  them- 
.selves  with  the  most  ajiproved  apparatus  and  accesso- 
ries— are  able  to  produce  portraits  that  few  amateurs 
can  equal.  Dr.  Kilmer  is  an  excei>tion  by  reason  of 
native  artistic  feeling  and  power  and  concentrated 
executive  skill.  lie  is  in  reality  a home-portrait  pho- 
tographer, excelling  in  a field  taken  iqi  by  many  prom- 
inent professionals,  and  who  require  equipments  that 
shall  yield  satisfactory  results  amid  frequently  dis- 
couraging surroundings.  Naturally,  Dr.  Kilmer  uses 


a professional  outfit,  but  employs  individual  methods, 
and,  aided  by  a felicitous  personality  and  manner,  he 
is  able  to  reveal  the  soul  of  his  sitter.  He  thus  obtains 
a likeness  of  a friend,  the  fidelity  of  which  woidd  be 
difficult  to  match  even  by  an  experienced  professional 
artist.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  H.,  page  31,  is  a happy  and  faithful  characteriza- 
tion, satisfactory  alike  to  the  sitter  and  the  artist.  The 
head  is  j)lastic  and  well-modeled;  the  expression  has 
not  been  marred  by  retouching,  and  the  jrose  is  easy 
and  restful.  As  a mark  of  judicious  technique,  the  collar 
is  in  a low  tone — not  by  having  been  manipulated  in 
the  negative  or  print,  but  by  sensible  illumination. 
The  student  should  follow  the  direction  of  the  light,  and 
he  will  see  “the  light.’’  Data:  Dr.  Hampton  P.  Howell; 
11  X 14  portrait-camera;  18-inch  Verito  lens;  F/5.6, 
used  at  full  opening;  7 seconds;  Cooper  Hewitt  light; 
8 X 10  Stanley  plate;  pyro-soda,  tank-development; 
8 X 10  Artura  print.  To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
Dr.  Kilmer's  manner  of  procedure  in  making  home- 
portraits,  I recommend  his  masterful  article,  with  a 
number  of  illustrations  and  diagrams,  “Photographic 
Portraiture,’’  published  in  Photo-Era,  October,  1910. 

“The  First-Born,”  page  33,  is  by  a very  competent 
professional  portraitist,  the  picture  evidently  having 
been  made  in  the  home  of  the  sitter.  There  is  a charm, 
ease  and  spontaneity  of  expression  in  this  group  that 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  in  even  the 
best-appointed  professional  studio.  Whatever  obstacles 
in  light  and  convenience  may  have  been  present  — 
even  in  this  sumptuously  furnished  ai)artment  — were 
overcome  with  eminent  success.  The  distribution  of 
light  is  specially  remarkable,  and  the  technical  excel- 
lence is  exceptionally  high.  As  a grou])-i)ortrait,  pnre 
and  simple,  it  appears  above  reiiroach,  refinement  and 
grace  in  the  arrangement  being  likewise  in  pleasing  evi- 
dence. As  a whole,  this  intimate  family-grou])  ajipears 
to  be  a brilliant  technical  success.  Data:  Portable  sky- 
light and  window;  8 grains  of  Victor  Normal  Flash- 
l>owder  used  to  lighten  shadow-side;  Wollensak,  series 
II,  Velostigmat;  stop,  F 4.5;  instantaneous  exposure; 
8 X 10  Seed  30  plate;  Eastman  Tank  Powders;  8 x 10 
print  on  Platinum  Cyko. 

Though  taken  indoors,  Mr.  Field’s  child-portrait, 
page  34,  is  aglow  with  snnshine.  The  little  figure  is 
plastic  aTid  the  face  is  finely  modeled.  The  portrait 
siH'aks  eloquently  for  Mr.  Field’s  well-known  artistic 
power.  Data:  April,  1917,  3 p.m.;  light  from  two  win- 
dows, sun  streaming  through  the  smaller  one;  8 x 10 
portrait-camera;  14-inch  lleliar,  used  at  full  oiiening; 
2 second;  Seed  30;  i)yro-soda;  print  on  Iris  E smooth. 

Beginners’  Competition 

.\lv-\ii  G.  Clark  is  to  be  commended  for  jiicturing 
a siibjec't  that  rarely  engages  the  attention  of  the  cam- 
crist.  Page  .37.  It  is  welcomed  in  this  inagaziTic  chiefly 
because  of  its  element  of  freshness  and  uuconvention- 
ality.  The  arrangement  — evidently  there  is  none,  un- 
less the  willingness  of  the  students  to  hohl  still  for  a 
brief  period  may  be  called  such  — leaves  something 
to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  unity;  but  shortcomings 
can  be  overlooked  because  the  general  result  is  so  good. 
Data:  Ma  rch,  3.30  P.M.;  bright  sun,  coming  through 
skylight;  8 x 10  Eastman  view-camera;  12-inch  Goerz. 
No.  0;  stop,  F.  S.  32;  20  seconds;  8 x 10  Cramer  Inst. 
Iso.;  Rytol;  direct  print  on  .\rtura,  Iris-Grade  A; 
Rytol. 

“Sylvia,”  as  pictured  on  page  ,39,  is  the  subject  of 
an  attractive  home-.scene  — one  tliat  the  parents  can- 
not fail  to  treasure.  The  lighting,  the  rendering  of  the 
flesh-tints  and  the  composition  are  quite  admirable. 

{Continued  on  page  5S) 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

ImI 

A Moving  Picture 

Some  say  that  it 's  cheaper  to  move  than  pay  rent. 
I have  just  moved  and  know  it  i.s  n’t  so.  It  was  no 
easy  task.  Just  think  of  nearly  twenty  years'  accumu- 
lation in  the  various  departments!  There  were  old 
cash-books;  invoice-books;  cheque-books;  index-cards; 
filing-cabinets;  letter-files;  numberless  packages  of  can- 
celed cheques;  and  receipted  bills  — yes,  receipted, 
every  one  of  them!  — piles  of  collections  of  successful 
photographs  in  two  competitions  a month  for  ten  years; 
hundreds  of  photographs,  without  the  names  of  the 
makers,  still  waiting  to  be  returned  — any  of  yours 
among  them.^  — a large  array  of  framed  masterpieces; 
portfolio  after  portfolio  of  selected  prints,  by  well- 
known  pictorialists,  waiting  to  be  framed  and  to  adorn 
the  new  offices.  Then  there  were  cabinets  filled  with 
prints  that  hav'e  been  halftoned;  others  waiting  their 
turn  to  be  halftoned;  tier  upon  tier  of  cases  filled  with 
halftones  published  in  Photo-Era  since  1898  — about 
9,000  of  them;  piles  of  Photo-Eras  since  the  beginning 
(1898);  stack  after  stack  of  foreign  exchanges,  some 
extinct,  others  flourishing  and  some  just  existing. 

I cannot  overlook  the  bookcases  constituting  oiir 
extensive  photo-library;  the  office-furniture  — roll-top 
desks,  flat-top  desks,  counters,  shelves,  tables,  chairs, 
mirrors,  office-clock,  wardrobe,  umbrella-stand,  etc.; 
cameras  and  tripods;  projection-apparatus  with  screens; 
office-stationery;  thousands  of  stamped  envelopes;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  office-safe.  Not  in  evidence, 
however,  neither  cxjucealed  nor  left  behinfl,  were  cook- 
ing-utensils, cupboards,  card-tables,  bottles  or  con- 
tainers of  familiar  shape,  glasses  and  the  like  (we  don't 
indulge  on  the  premises).  The  new  offices  were  filled 
to  the  ceiling  with  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  Pub- 
lisher; the  corridors  were  choked,  and  at  0 jam.,  fatigued 
and  alone,  sat  the  Editor-Publisher,  surveying  the  scene 
of  disorder  with  uni'esti'ained  dismay. 

It  is  all  over  now,  and  the  sun  smiles  serenely  upon 
the  new  and  superior  quarters  of  Piioto-Era,  from 
who.se  lofty  and  sightly  windows  one  may  obtain  ex- 
tensive views  of  greater  Boston  and  an  exhilarating 
sense  of  freedom. 

Humorous  Animal-Pictures 

A comparativejjY  neglected  photographic  field  is  the 
humorous  treatment  of  animal-subjects,  as  exemplified 
by  Kate  Hecht  and  Lehman  Wendell  in  Photo-Era, 
not  long  ago.  The  former  specialist  showed  in  her  mirth- 
Ijrovoking  pictures  of  domesticated  pets  — ravens, 
mice,  toads,  etc. — what  could  be  accomplished  by  in- 
genuity, skill  and  jjatience,  seconded  by  a responsive 
equipment.  The  results  she  achieved  have  probably 
never  been  equaled.  Mr.  Wendell,  on  the  other  hand, 
utilized  orthopterous  insects  (grasshoppers),  which,  after 
having  been  chloroformed,  easily  yielded  to  grotesque, 
animated  poses.  I saw  i-ecently  in  Pinkham  & Smith 
Company’s  Bromfield  Street  store  a series  of  photo- 
gra])hs  picturing  comical  epi.sodes  between  little  chicks 
and  angle-worms,  garden-snakes  and  insects.  The 
carnerist  is  Mr.  G.  S.  Osborne,  of  Greater  Boston,  who 
has  promised  to  describe  to  Photo-Era  readers  his 
method  of  managing  the.se  diminutive  creatures.  But, 


however  the  carnerist  may  extend  this  interesting  ac- 
tivity, let  him  avoid  the  overworked  fad  of  humanizing 
cats  or  dogs  — making  Tabby  pretend  to  photograph 
Fido,  or  picturing  Rex  ensconced  in  an  easy-chair  en- 
joying his  pipe  and  morning-paper,  or  some  equally 
impossible  act.  There  are  enough  opportunities  in 
every-day  animal-life  to  tempt  the  carnerist  with  an 
eye  to  the  humorous,  in  whatever  form,  without  re- 
sorting to  artificial  and  unconvincing  representations. 

The  Villain  Run  to  Earth 

When  I was  doing  a bit  of  work  by  a rather  tricky 
process  which  I had  not  used  for  some  time,  I wanted 
enlightenment  on  an  obscure  point  in  connection  with 
it.  Nowhere  could  I find  any  clear  pronouncement,  but 
I turned  hopefully  to  a mighty  tome  of  reference  on  all 
photographic  subjects,  and  read  the  article  dealing  with 
the  process  in  hand.  To  my  disgust  I found  that  the 
very  point  on  which  I required  information  had  been 
carefully  slurred  over.  In  a most  ingenious  manner  the 
wretched  author  of  the  article  had  maneuvered  round 
the  patch  of  thin  ice  so  as  to  convey  the  impression  that 
he  had  gone  straight  over  it.  I was  about  to  pour  forth 
a string  of  maledictions  on  the  cunning  deceptive  rogue 
when  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I had  written  the  article 
myself. — The  Walrus. 

Those  Resourceful  Germans! 

Even  before  the  war  is  ended,  the  brain  of  the  versa- 
tile story-writer  is  working  overtime,  recording  thrilling 
tales  of  intrigue  and  espionage.  Brother  Bayley,  the 
tireless  editor  of  Photography,  relates  a good  one  that  he 
had  heard.  “An  affectionate  husband,  with  an  attrac- 
tive wife  and  one  child,  had  taken  a furnished  house  in 
the  east  of  France.  The  couple  was  devoted  to  its  in- 
fant, whom  it  took  out  daily  in  a perambulator.  Prying 
local  authorities,  however,  discovered  the  husband  to 
be  a German  officer,  the  wife  also  was  nothing  more 
feminine  than  a lieutenant  in  the  same  service,  whereas 
the  baby  was  a photographic  outfit  for  recording  de- 
tails of  the  country,  fortifications,  bridges  and  other 
strategic  objects.” 

One  of  Many 

Dear  Mr.  French: 

With  reference  to  the  “Our  Illustrations”  depart- 
ment, which  appears  in  each  issue  of  Photo-Era,  1 can 
honestly  say  that  to  me  it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  magazine.  I would  not  suggest  a change 
in  its  general  make-up  under  any  consideration.  Let 
the  other  fellow  kick  if  he  wants  to  and  if  it  gives  him 
any  satisfaction;  but,  as  the  colored  lady  said,  when  be- 
ing kis.sed  by  her  intended.  “Keep  right  on  with  the 
treatment!”  and  continue  the  department  in  your  own 
way. 

I always  read  this  section  first,  before  any  of  the  spe- 
cial articles,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I derive  more  pleasure 
and  profit  from  it  than  from  any  other  column.  I sup- 
po.se  that  the  real  reason  for  this  is  its  personal  tone  — 
to  me  just  like  a pleasant  chat  with  the  editor.  Let  the 
good  work  go  on.  Cordially  yours, 

Wm.  Ludlum,  Jr. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Keep  Art  Alive  Despite  the  War 

Although  the  primary  object  of  tlie  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  at  its  annual  con- 
vention, June  0-8,  was  to  consider  ways  to  help  the 
country  in  its  present  needs,  ISIrs.  Walter  S.  Little,  of 
Bridgewater,  entreated  her  sister-delegates  not  to  drop 
art-activity  because  the  nation  is  at  war.  “If  we  an- 
ticipate times  of  stress  and  gloom,  let  us  not  j)repare 
by  abandoning  all  that  is  cheerful,  ’ she  said.  “Bather, 
let  us  get  ready  by  keeping  alive  every  interest  which 
brightens  and  gives  color  to  its  existence.” 

Of  course,  in  her  exhortation,  Mrs,  Little  includeil 
pictorial  photography.  A similar  plea  was  made,  edi- 
torially, in  Photo-Eh.v  several  months  ago. 

Prizes  for  Photographs  of 
New  England  Scenery 

Amateur  photographers  who  contem[)late  visiting 
New  England  this  summer  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  pays  cash  for  acceptable 
prints  of  New  England  scenery.  These  and  other 
prints  may  be  entered  for  competition  in  the  “Herald 
Picture-Exhibit" — to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer— where  prizes  up  to  $'20.00  will  be  awarded. 

Copies  of  the  Sunday  Herald  containing  rotogravure 
illustrations  of  the  latest  “Herald  Exhibit,"  and  ready 
for  mailing,  have  been  courteously  i)rovided  by  the 
Herald  management,  and  will  be  sent  gratis,  post-paid, 
by  Photo-Era  to  interested  camerists. 

For  Those  Who  Visit  the  Hub 

Tourists,  wherever  they  may  be,  who  intend  to 
visit  Boston  this  year  are  urged  to  read  “The  Book  of 
Boston,”  by  Bobert  Shackleton.  A lietter  book  on  the 
subject  has  never  been  written,  and  a brief  review  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  Truth  About  the  American  Navy 

The  June  numljer  of  Sea-Power,  one  of  the  youngest 
but  brilliantly  energetic  and  ably  managed  monthlies 
devoted  to  the  potential  jiower  of  the  sea,  appeals  to 
the  practical  patriotism  of  every  American.  With  ex- 
emplary enter[)rise  and  foresight,  it  presents  several 
important  and  timely  asjiects  of  .America’s  fighting 
navy,  but  without  brag  or  bluster,  so  that  the  country, 
realizdng,  at  last,  the  existence  of  a serious  menace,  may 
.see  what  are  its  means  of  attack  and  defense  by  sea.  The 
text  and  illustrations  command  the  highest  praise  and 
true  admiration.  We  heartily  commend  this  publication 
to  our  readers.  For  sample  copies  and  other  information 
address  the  Sea-Power  Publishing  Co.,  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

Traveling  Exhibition  1917-1918 

“The  I’ictorial  Photographers  of  ,\merica  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  following  art  museums  to  hold 
exhibitions  of  pictorial  photography  from  September, 
1917,  to  .March,  1918:  The  Institute  of  .Vrts,  Minne- 
apolis; Alilwaukee  .\rt  Society;  Chicago  Institute; 
City  -Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis;  Toledo  Museum  of  .Art; 
Detroit  Museum  of  .Art;  Cleveland  .Art  Museum. 


“The  collection  will  also  .serve  as  a traveling  exhibi- 
tion for  other  museums  with  whom  we  are  now  nego- 
tiating. It  is  intended  that  this  exhibition  comprise  the 
work  of  members  of  this  .Association,  also  that  of  all 
prominent  photographers  in  America.  AVe  therefore 
cordially  invite  your  cooperation,  and  ask  that  you 
send  to  us,  .August  1,  at  the  latest,  not  more  than  ten 
of  your  .selected  prints,  with  prices  and  titles. 

“We  intend  to  have  all  prints  uniformly  framed  for 
their  protection  and  for  the  sake  of  harmony.  .After 
our  .selection  has  been  made,  we  shall  ask  you  to  send 
us  .$1.00  for  each  print  chosen  for  exhiliition,  this  sum 
being  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  framing.  When 
the  exhibition  is  over,  the  framed  jirints  will  be  re- 
turned to  you,  properly  packed. 

A’ours  very  truly, 

Pictorial  Photographers  of  America.” 

All  who  are  interested  in  this  invitation  are  asked  to 
write  for  detailed  information  to  M.  de  M.  Brown, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  119  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Charles  F.  Inston,  F.K.P.S. 

The  death.  May  4,  of  Charles  F.  Inston,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year,  removes  one  of  the  strongest  personalities 
in  the  world  of  photography  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  .Although  lie  was  a master  of  his  craft,  he  seldom 
wrote  of  his  work.  Strangely  enough,  the  single  article 
from  his  pen  in  the  last  ten  years  appeared  in  Kodak 
Bromide  Pictures,  and  is  to  be  reiirinted  in  .August 
Photo-Era. 

Business-Meetings  at  the 
Milwaukee  Convention 

Despite  the  war  conditions  now  existing  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Milwaukee  Convention  i)romi.ses  to  be  largely 
attended,  and  no  doubt  will  be  a success.  The  most 
imi>ortant  business  meeting  the  members  of  the  .Asso- 
ciation have  hail  an  oiiportunity  to  participate  in  since 
lt)12  will  be  held  at  the  National  Convention  in  Mil- 
waukee. Since  1912  all  the  luisiness  of  the  .Association, 
except  the  election  of  officers  and  the  .selection  of  the 
next  place  of  meeting,  has  been  handled  liy  the  Congress 
of  Photogra;)hy,  which  consists  of  two  delegates  from 
each  state. 

Since  1911  the  conventions  have  been  held  alter- 
nately east  and  west  of  a certain  line.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  .Association  ])rovides  that  this  article  shall 
not  be  altered  before  1917;  but  the  Board  has  arranged 
for  a business  meeting  where  lioth  the  above  jiroposi- 
tions  may  be  decided  by  the  entire  membership  in 
attendance. 

Congress  was  proposed  to  overcome  two  very  obvious 
difficulties.  First,  the  territory  in  wliich  the  convention 
was  held  exercised  an  undue  influence  on  Association 
affairs,  as  it  always  was  more  strongly  repre.sented 
than  any  other  territory.  Therefore,  Congress,  a dele- 
gate body  with  the  .same  repre.sentation  from  each 
state,  gave  the  same  powerto  all  .sections  of  the  country, 
regardless  of  where  the  convention  was  held.  Second, 
the  entire  membershi;)  was  an  unwieldy  proposition 
which  made  it  difficult  to  transact  business.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  talk  and  very  little  action;  but  the 
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fifty  to  one  hundred  men  who  have  represented  their 
states  in  the  Congress  have  formed  a compact  organiza- 
tion which  tends  towards  the  expediting  of  business, 
and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  body  were  just 
as  good  for  the  Association  as  if  the  entire  membership 
had  taken  time  to  decide  the  matter. 

You  are  recpiested  to  give  these  propositions  your 
serious  attention,  and  come  to  Mihvaukee  ready  to 
vote  one  way  or  the  other  on  each  of  them,  or  ready  to 
propose  a plan  which  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing Association  more  readily.  Remember  the  dates, 
September  S to  S. 

Kansas  City  Camera-Club 

A VERY  neat  booklet  listing  the  officers,  members 
and  lecture-dates  of  the  Kansas  City  Camera-Club  is 
at  hand.  The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  booklet 
ought  to  make  it  a model  for  other  camera-clubs  that 
contemplate  issuing  a membership-list.  It  contains 
just  the  information  desired  and  no  more;  it  is  well 
worth  reading. 

Shows  by  Karl  Struss  and  the 
Oregon  Camera-Club 

During  the  week  ending  .June  9,  the  B.  Y.  M.  C. 
Union  Camera-Club,  Boston,  Mass.,  showed  on  its 
walls  a large  collection  of  prints,  4x5  originals  and  en- 
largements, by  Karl  Struss.  The  sulijects  were  street- 
scenes  and  landscapes,  many  being  taken  in  Europe. 
The  prints  exemplified  Mr.  Struss’  well-known  charac- 
teristics, such  as  refined  taste  of  composition  and  judi- 
cious breadth  of  treatment.  The  collection  was  greatly 
enjoyed  liy  the  cluli-members  and  their  friends. 

During  the  week  ending  .June  1C,  a collection  of  prints 
by  members  of  the  Oregon  Camera-Club  was  disjilayed 
• — too  late,  however,  for  a notice  in  this  issue. 

A Novel  Photo-News-Service 

Those  who  have  met  George  W.  Harris,  the  por- 
trait-j)hotographer,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  have 
heard  him  deliver  an  address  at  a photographers"  con- 
vention, are  familiar  with  the  intense  earnestness  and 
energetic  activity  of  this  little  man.  His  firm,  Harris  & 
Ewing,  photographs  the  resident  and  transient  no- 
bilities of  the  ('apital.  To  get  a “Capital”  portrait  of  a 
memlier  of  Congress,  a government  officer,  diplomat,  a 
justice,  a military  man,  or  any  person  of  distinguished 
prominence  at  Washington,  is  to  ap[)ly  to  Harris  & 
Ewing  for  it.  To  familiarize  the  American  press  with 
the  active  political  and  social  life  at  the  Capital  is  the 
aim  of  this  firm,  by  means  of  a new  enterprise  in  the 
form  of  a photographic-news-service,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  original  photographs  of  persons  and  events. 
As  j)roof  of  the  high  character  and  quality  of  this 
service,  Harris  & Ewing  have  issued,  recently,  a 
beautifully  printed  pictorial  announcement,  a copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  Photo-Eu.v  reader  who 
applies  for  it. 

One-Exposure  Color- Cameras 

E.  CoNR.XDY  and  A.  Hamburger  have  patented  a 
construction  of  one-exposure  camera  in  which  the  dis- 
tortion ])roduced  by  reflector  filters  is  corrected  by 
suitable  distortion  of  the  filters  themselves  by  api)lica- 
tion  of  pressures  at  points  around  the  edges. — Eng. 
Bat.  No.  litBU  “B.  .1.,”  Fel).  (!,  1914,  p.  10(1. ' 

A.  Dawson  has  jjatented  a one-exposure  eainera  for 
three-color  [ihotography  in  which  the  correction,  or 
elimination,  of  distortion,  due  to  the  transparent  filters, 
is  efiected  by  interposing,  between  the  lens  and  the  sen- 


sitive plates,  transparent  elements  of  curved  surface. 
The  form  of  the  curved  surfaces  will  in  each  case  de- 
pend upon  certain  variable  quantities,  such  as  the  thick- 
ness, form  and  angle  of  inclination  of  the  transmitting 
reflecting-elements,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  cruci- 
form arrangement,  etc.,  and  the  curvature  may  be 
circular,  elliptical,  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic  in  form,  or 
any  combination  of  these  forms. — Eng.  Pat.  No. 
24!538,  1912.  “B.  J.,”  Mar.  13,  1914,  p.  200. 

British  Journal  of  Photography 

Field  for  Landscapes 

The  ruggedness  of  the  granite  hills,  within  whose 
rare  atmosphere  and  lofty  grandeur  the  photographer 
may  well  feel  the  thrill  in  that  remarkable  landscape 
“Dixville  Notch.” 

The  Notch  is  a steep  and  rugged  pass,  whose  tower- 
ing cliffs  and  splintered  rocks  rise  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, making  a very  wonderful  picture  for  the  camerist 
who  is  seeking  views  of  the  great  wonders  of  nature. 

My  photographic  work  in  this  section  has  been 
mostly  in  the  nature  of  a pastime,  and  from  the  vari- 
ety of  views  I have  obtained,  I feel  satisfied  that  my 
efforts  have  been  well  repaid. 

The  amateur  photographer  will  find,  gathered  within 
this  comparatively  small  area,  more  striking  pictures 
than  the  most  experienced  photographer  can  discover 
by  searching  closely  over  half  the  continent. 

In  looking  for  views  from  a mountain-top,  I have 
found  here  a landscape  sharply  defined  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  views  seen  from  mo.st  summits 
— a point  which,  I am  sure,  must  interest  all  lovers  of 
landscape-photography. 

With  my  experience  in  the  wild  and  rugged  moun- 
tains of  the  north,  I must  say  that  the  camerist  can 
never  work  in  vain  in  this  region.  In  common  inspira- 
tion and  interest,  you  may  find  the  secret  of  one’s  point 
of  view,  and  in  this  lies  the  success  of  the  amateur  pho- 
tographer. Edw.  ,J.  McLaughlin. 

Steamed  Bromide  Prints 

\ NEW  idea  with  regard  to  Bromide  Prints  is  given 
to  photographers  by  C.  R.  D.,  in  the  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. It  may  not  be  very  well  known  that  the  sur- 
face of  a black  and  white  bromide  print  can  be  improved 
greatly  in  a very  simple  manner.  We  have  all  of  us  ob- 
served what  a splendid  velvet-like  quality  a print  has 
when  seen  in  a wet  state,  and  how  dull  and  lifeless  it  looks 
when  dried,  compared  to  its  original  state,  and  many  of 
us  have  wished  that  we  could  preserve  that  appearance. 
To  do  this  the  print  is  taken  and  pinned  — before  trim- 
ming— to  a piece  of  flat  wood  by  the  four  corners.  A 
kettle  full  of  boiling  water  with  the  steam  issuing  from 
its  spout  in  a large  stream  is  placed  in  a suitable  posi- 
tion. and  the  surface  of  the  print  pa.ssed  across  this, 
taking  care  not  to  let  it  stop  too  long  on  one  place;  if 
this  is  done  over  the  whole  of  the  print  for  a few  seconds, 
and  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  difference  will  be  at  once 
apparent.  This  hint  is  very  irseful  when  any  pencil 
work  has  been  done  on  the  surface  of  the  print,  because 
the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  gelatine  causes  this  to 
melt,  and  consequently  the  lead  is  incorporated  into 
the  film. 

Photography  of  the  Nude 

“The  naked  hills  lie  wanton  to  the  breeze. 

The  tielils  are  mule,  the  groves  unfrocked; 

Bare  are  the  quivering  limbs  of  the  shameless  trees  — 
W1  lat  wonder  is  it  that  the  corn  is  shocked.” 

Exchange. 
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The  Tremont  Camera-Exchange 

Whexever  we  know  of  a camera-exchange  that 
deals  fairly,  carries  only  first-class  goods  and  is  a ci’c«lit 
to  the  Inisiness,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  so.  The 
Tremont  Camera  Exchange,  since  its  heginiung,  has 
been  successful,  and  has  won  its  present  high  rei)utat  ion 
strictly  on  merit.  .\t  i)resent  an  unusually  com])lete 
stock  of  imported  cameras  and  lenses,  in  jierfcct  con- 
dition. is  offered  to  the  discriminating  purchaser.  The 
Tremont  Camera  Exchange,  managed  by  an  exj)ert, 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Publisher  of  Pjioto-Ek.v. 

A Note  of  Warning 

When  l)uying  or  selling  second-hand  photogra]>hic 
lenses,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  lens  is  genuine.  It  is  a.  well-known 
fact  that  in  many  instances  lenses  are  being  sold  as  the 
product  of  some  reliable  manufacturer,  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  genuine  lenses  have  l)cen  rejilaced  by 
a cheaji  rectilinear  or  an  absolutely  worthless  piece  of 
glass,  the  original  cells  of  the  manufacturer  hein'g  made 
use  of  to  <leceive  the  buyer.  If  a lens  is  not  bought  from 
a reliable  dealer,  it  is  always  advisable  to  submit  the 
same  to  the  manufacturer  to  be  tested,  ami  this  is  gen- 
erally done  free  of  charge. 

specific  case  of  this  kind  has  just  been  brought  to 
our  attention  liy  the  C.  P.  Goerz  American  0|)tical 
Company  of  New  ^'ork.  .V  lens  bearing  the  engraving, 
Goekz  Sekie.s  3 Xh).  7,  14-inch  focus,  X'o.  43711,  was 
brought  to  them  with  the  complaint  that  the  lens  was 
not  working  satisfactorily.  Ei)on  testing  the  lens  it 
was  found  to  be  a counterfeit  of  the  worst  kind.  We 
urge  all  dealers  and  photographers  to  be  on  their  guard. 
Some  one  had  taken  the  mounting  of  a Goerz  Series  3 
No.  7 lens  and  placed  it  in  an  absolutely  worthless  piece 
of  glass  and  disposed  of  it  as  a high-grade  anastigmat. 

The  1917  Graflex  Catalog 

,\s  usual,  the  new  Graflex  catalog  is  fully  up  to  ex- 
pectations. The  cover  and  excellent  illustrations  give 
ample  evidence  of  focal-plane  camera-efficiency.  The 
new  F.  & S.  Finger-Print  Camera  is  listed,  and  this 
efjuipment  will  be  of  interest  to  many.  Constant  effort 
to  improve  Graflex  cameras  has  resulted  in  a ])roduct 
that  to-day  is  adapted  to  every  photographic  require- 
ment. Every  beginner,  amateur  and  professional  pho- 
tographer should  obtain  the  new  (iraflex  catalog  and 
read  it  thoroughly. 

Fine  Focusing 

Ix  cases  where  really  critical  focus  is  rerpiired  there 
is  only  one  method  that  is  really  [)ract icahle.  and  that 
is  the  one  sometimes  described  as  a parallax,  and  some- 
times as  a "null  " method,  in  which  the  only  thing 
looked  for  is  movement  of  the  image  relative  to  a fixed 
])oint  on  the  focusing-plane.  I sually  for  this  method 
we  arc  told  to  u.se  a clear  glass-screen  with  some 
scratches  upon  it.  but  recently  we  have  been  experi- 
menting with  a somewhat  less  i)rimilive  arrangement, 
with  which  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  methoil 
was  made  very  evident.  The  focusing-screen  consisted 
of  a stri])  of  i)late-glass  with  a fine  millimetre  scale  en- 


graved upon  it.  'File  object  was  another  eoar.ser  scale 
engraved  in  black  on  white,  and  this  was  focused  so 
that  the  two  scales  were  .superimposed  in  the  focusing- 
plane.  d'he  observations  were  made  through  a Stan- 
hope magnifiei'.  which  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  inir- 
]iose,  as  it  cannot  he  jiut  out  of  focus  and  gives  no  dis- 
tortion. Focus  upon  any  particular  line  was  easily 
olitained  by  a very  slight  movement  of  the  head,  just 
sufficient  to  show  up  any  iiarallax  eifects  if  they  ex- 
ist eil,  and  focus  was  only  considered  satisfactory  when 
an  image  line  showed  no  trace  of  inoxement  relative 
to  the  two  adjoiiung  scalc-ilivisions  in  the  focusing- 
screen.  The  lens  u.sed  was  a good  anastigmat.  possess- 
ing about  as  flat  a field  as  can  well  he  shown  by 
any  actual  lens,  but  wherever  the  field  varied,  from  the 
ab.solutely  flat  comlition  the  fact  was  rendered  evident 
by  movement  of  the  divisions  of  the  focused  image.  On 
running  the  magidfier  from  end  to  end  of  the  scale  sev- 
eral places  could  he  found  where  focus  was  ])crfect 
owing  to  tlie  actual  image  field  intersecting  the  focusing- 
jjlane.  whereas  at  intermediate  places  the  focus  was  dis- 
tinctly out.  'I'hese  ditlerences  could  not  possibly  have 
been  ol).served  on  ground-glass  or  any  "fine  grain"’ 
focusing-screen.  and  jirobably  not  in  an  actual  ])hoto- 
graph  unless  it  was  very  considerably  enlarged. 

Jourmd  of  Plwloijraphii. 

Preparing  an  Original  for  Ciopying 

PiiOTO(Ui,\i>UY  makes  such  very  faithful  co])ie.s  that 
every  im])erfection  in  the  original  is  likely  to  be  as 
conspicuous  in  the  photograph,  ami  .so  it.  becomes  im- 
pr>rtant  to  see  before  making  a coi),v  that  the  subject 
is  pre.sented  before  the  lens  in  as  ]rerfect  a comlition  as 
])ossible.  Paper,  especially  rough  ])ai)cr.  is  apt  to  catch 
dirt,  and  even  if  the  dirt  is  not  visible  in  patches  it  may 
be  i)resent.  degra<ling  the  whites,  and  making  a result 
which  shall  have  full  contrast  difficult  to  obtain.  To 
get  over  this  a little  bread-crumb  may  he  scattered  over 
the  front  of  the  paper  and  gently  rubbed  in  all  over 
with  the  j)alm  of  the  hand,  and  then  carefully  brushed 
ofi"  again.  In  most  cases  this  is  all  that  will  be  nee<led; 
hut  if  it  is  insutlicient  it  may  be  su])plemented  with 
india  rubber.  Iluhber  must  be  used  carefully,  however, 
as  it  will  easily  daitiage  the  surface  of  the  pai)cr,  whereas 
no  such  risk  is  run  when  bread  is  used,  d'o  remove 
grease  a few  i)ieces  of  clean  blotting-paper  should  he 
put  on  each  side  of  the  grease-mark  :ind  pressed  with 
a warm  iron.  If  this  does  not  fetch  it  out  the  spot  may  be 
liberally  painted  with  petrol  or  Ixuizine  and  t hen  blot  led 
off.  The  darkness  of  a grea.se-spot.  it  shoidd  he  borne 
in  nund,  is  not  an  actual  discoloration,  but  is  due  to  the 
grease  rendering  the  pai)er  more  translucent,  so  that 
we  see  through  it  to  what  is  behind.  By  backing  iqr 
the  grease-spotted  pa|)cr  with  some  perfectly  white 
substance  the  spot  will  almost  disa])pear.  If  the  orig- 
itial  iscreaseil,  it  may  i)C  placed  between  dam[>  blolting- 
pajuT  for  a few  mir.iite.s,  and  then,  pulling  dry  hlotling- 
paj)cr  on  each  side  of  it.  it  may  be  ironed.  .Vnolher 
method  to  copy  a creased  original  is  to  make  it  quite 
wet,  squeegee  it  to  a e!c;m  sheet  of  glass,  back  it  uj)  with 
Some  wet  i)aper,  to  prevent  it  from  drying  loo  rapiilly. 
and  copy  it  through  the  glass.  .\n  original  on  thin 
paper  with  printing  on  both  sides  of  it  is  best  I'opied  by 
lieiiig  backed  u|)  with  black  \yo\n-T.  - Pholoijrii pin;. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  Book  of  Boston.  By  Roliert  Shackleton,  author 
of  “Unvisited  Places  of  Old  Europe.”  Copiously 
illustrated  with  sketches  by  R.  L.  Boyer  and  original 
photographs.  D '^'o'-sited  < i.ver.  p*-.  8vo,  cloth. 
$2.00,  net.  Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Puljlishing  Co. 
Mr.  Shackleton  has  achieved  an  eiivialjle  reputation 
as  a writer  of  books  of  travel,  showing  a rare  grasp  of 
local  history,  tradition  anil  affairs  that  enaljles  him  to 
give  pen-pictures  of  i)laces  and  personages  that  are  de- 
lightful aud  convincing.  Certainly  no  one  has  viewed 
the  old  and  the  new  Boston  more  clearly  or  written  of 
it  more  charmingly  than  Mr.  Sliackleton.  He  gives  en- 
tertaining sketches  of  the  .Vdam-ses,  .Jo.seph  Warren, 
General  Knox,  .John  Hancock.  George  Washington, 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  General  Burgoyne,  Paul  Revere, 
Daniel  Webster,  Bronson  Alcott,  Edgar  .Vilen  Poe, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Thomas 
Bailey  .Vldrich,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Gilbert  Stuart, 
James  Rus.sell  Lowell.  William  Dean  Howells,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Erancis  Parkman,  Henry 
James,  Phillips  Brooks  and  .Julia  Ward  Howe,  so  far  as 
they  played  their  part,  large  or  small,  in  the  history  of 
the  “Hub  of  the  Univer.se.”  The  author  points  out  the 
many  jdaces  and  sites  in  Greater  Boston  that  form 
bright  [jages  in  the  liook  of  .Vmerican  lilierty,  and  with 
the  reader  makes  delightful  excursions  to  historic 
Cambridge.  Concord,  Lexington,  Salem.  Danvers, 
I’rovincetown  and  Marlilehead.  Jle  talks  of  the  days 
when,  with  James  T.  J^delds  as  the  inspiring  leader, 
JJoston  was  the  literary  center  of  .-Vmerica.  and  yet  will 
forever  be  known  as  the  Cradle  of  Idlierty.  Surely, 
every  true  .Vmerican  owes  it  to  himself  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  JJoston  on  the  Charles,  no  better  intro- 
duction to  which  can  be  had  than  a perusal  of  Mr. 
Shackleton's  book.  .V  natural  consequence  will  be  a 
visit  to  the  old  cit.v  itself. 

Steam  — Jts  Generation  and  J^se.  Small  quarto. 
Ji'ull  cloth.  3,‘J,5  jiages.  including  complete  index. 
,50  full-page  iihoto-engravings  and  numerous  dia- 
grams. New  York:  The  Babcock  & Wilcox  Co. 

This  superl)  work  — as  its  title  iuqilies  — is  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  machinery  (boilers)  and  its 
aiiplieation  to  the  generation  of  steam.  The  pre.sen- 
tation  of  this  subject  is  .scientifically  technical,  and 
is  for  the  benefit  of  engineers  and  students  in  engi- 
neering at  technical  institutions.  The  illustrations  are 
in  the  nature  of  halftone  plates  of  original  photographs 
made  l),v  eminently  skilled  pliotographie  experts.  Noth- 
ing finer  than  these  photograiihs  and  their  reproiiuc- 
tions  can  be  conceived.  The.v  exenqilify  in  a brilliant 
manner  the  standard  of  executive  ability  that  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  progre.ssive  commercial  idiotog- 
rapher.  The  [laper  anil  typography  are  of  the  highest 
(piality  aud,  altogethei',  the  volume  is  in  keejiing  witli 
the  distinguished  reputation  of  the  publisliers  — the 
foremost  firm  of  manufacturers  of  lioilers  in  the  world, 
with  enormous  iilants  at  Uayomie,  New  .Jer.se,v,  and 
Barberton.  Ohio,  aud  branch-otfices  in  Europe. 


The  book  is  not  for  sale,  but  will  be  supplied  with  the 
compliments  of  the  firm  to  individuals  and  institutions 
properly  qualified  to  receive  it. 

Marine  Steam.  Small  quarto.  Eull  cloth,  220  pages, 

including  complete  index.  Illustrated  with  70  full- 

page  halftones  and  numerous  diagrams.  New  York: 

The  Babcock  & Wilcox  Co. 

This  volume  shows  the  application  of  forged  steel 
water-tube  boilers  to  watercraft  as  exemplified  b,v 
dreadnoughts,  fast  cruisers  of  the  navies  and  in  fast 
mail-steamers;  also  by  cargo-vessels,  ferry-boats,  fire- 
boats,  tugs  and  whalers.  .Among  the  men-of-war  in 
which  the  compan.v's  boilers  have  been  installed  are 
several  of  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  .Argentina,  Italy  and 
of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  seventy  superb  full- 
page  halftone  plates  of  this  work  are  devoted  to  war- 
vessels  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  type,  the  orig- 
inal photographs  of  which  represent  the  highest  tech- 
nical skill  of  the  photographic  expert.  They  are  in  every 
sense  examples  of  that  degree  of  executive  ability  to 
which  every  progressive  commercial  photographer 
should  aspire. 

I..ike  the  other  volume  issued  by  the  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Company,  “Steam  — Its  Generation  and  L'se,” 
“.Marine  Steam  ” is  distributed  exclusively  among  pub- 
lic libraries,'  .scientific  institutions,  naval  architects  and 
engineers,  and  students  in  engineering.  Students  in 
commercial  photography,  eager  to  inspect  the  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  this  important  work,  will  not 
lack  oiiportunities  to  do  so. 

Focal-Plane  Versus  Between-Lens  Shutter 

.As  the  question  which  is  the  better  is  often  asked 
says  J|\  C.  I..,  in  The  .imateur  Photographer,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  summarize  their  pros  and  cons  so  that 
the  reader  may  make  his  own  selection.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  refer  to  the  first  bv  letter  F and  the  latter 
tiy  L. 

(1)  With  F the  whole  of  the  light  passing  through 
the  lens  impinges  on  the  plate  immediately  the  expo- 
sure commences,  while  with  L .some  time  is  occupied 
by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  shutter,  so  that  the 
full  opening  of  the  lens  is  only  acting  for  a part  of  the 
exposure-time. 

(2)  The  speed  or  brevity  of  tlie  exposure  can  be  more 
easily  made  of  very  short  duration  in  F by  reducing  the 
width  of  the  slit  and  increasing  the  speed  of  the  blind- 
movement. 

(;J)  In  E the  exposure  is  made  by  the  slit  of  the  blind 
passing  in  front  of  successive  parts  of  the  plate  in  suc- 
cessive spaces  of  time.  Therefore  distortion  of  the  image 
of  a serious  kind  may  arise.  For  instance,  one  can 
imagine  the  image  of  a cricket  ball,  moving  along  the 
plate  at  the  same  rate,  in  the  same  flirection  and  coin- 
cident with  the  narrow  slit  of  the  blind,  resulting  in  an 
elongated  streak.  .A  circular  wheel  may  be  shown  as  a 
lient  or  elongated  ellipse. 

Our  “ Miscellaneous  ” Quarterly  Competition 

AI.iny  workers  occasionally  jiroduce  pictures  of  ex- 
ceptional  merit  aud  interest  which  do  not  seem  to  fit 
any  classified  subject  in  the  Photo-Era  monthly  com- 
[lelitions  as  announced  from  month  to  month.  Such 
|)ictures  may  be  entered  in  the  competition  for  mi.scel- 
laneous  subjects  to  be  held  quai'terly,  lieginning  with 
February.  l'.H7. 

The  rules,  including  the  award  of  jirizes,  that  govern 
the  regular  Fhoto-Er.x  competitions  for  advanced 
workers  will  ap]dy  to  these  quarterly  competitions.  It 
should  be  borne  in  miml  that  ]>ictures  offered  elsewhere 
and  rejected  may  not  be  suitable. 
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RECENT  PHOTO - PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  follotving  patents  are  reported  expressly  for  the 
Photo-Era  ISIagazine  from  the  patent  law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Legal  Building',  Washington, 
D,  C,  (opposite  U.  S.  Patent  Office),  from  whom  copies 
of  any  one  of  the  patents  may  be  obtained  by  sending 
fifteen  cents  in  staniits. 

Patent  No.  l,2'2,t,984.,  on  Process  of  Eliminating 
Salts  of  the  Weak  Sulfur  Acids  from  Fixed  Photo- 
graphic Media,  has  been  granted  to  S.  H.  Weinhandler, 
of  New  York,  N,  Y.,  in  which  substantially  the  follow- 
ing is  claimed:  The  process  herein  described  of  treating 
a photographic  medium,  which  consists  in  subjecting 
the  thiosulfate  held  in  the  gelatin  of  the  films,  to  the 
action  of  a strongly  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite for  producing  a soluble  sulistance,  said  solution 
being  sufficiently  alkaline  to  open  rapidly  the  [jores  of 
said  gelatin  before  said  film  is  bleached,  and  washing 
out  this  soluble  substance. 

G.  . Leighton  and  C.  S.  Babcock,  of  Chicago,  111., 
have  been  granted  patent  No.  on  Coating- 

Material  for  Paper  for  Photographic  Uses,  in  which  the 
following  is  claimed:  The  herein  described  coating- 
material  for  photographic  paper  coni])rising  ferric  ox- 
alate. a soluble  silver  salt,  and  a soluble  mercury  salt; 
substantially  as  specified. 

device  for  Transferring  Photographic  Prints  from 
Separate  Supports  to  a Single  Support  has  been  in- 
vented and  patented  by  P.  1).  Brewster,  of  East  Orange. 
N.  .7.,  the  following  being  claimed:  The  methf)d  of 
treating  photographic  prints  on  transparent  sujjports. 
comprising  treating  one  of  the  prints  to  toughen  the 
emulsion  and  loosen  the  same  from  its  sup[)ort:  coating 
the  face  of  such  print  with  a suitable  cement  or  adhe- 
sive capable  of  setting  without  drying;  placing  the 
other  print,  face  down,  upon  and  in  registry  with  the 
first  print  and  allowing  the  cement  to  set;  removing  the 
tran.sparent  suj)port  of  the  first  print,  whereby  its  emul- 
sion-film is  left  on  the  emulsion-film  of  the  other,  the 
two  forming  a combined  print;  treating  the  combined 
print  to  toughen  the  lower  emulsion-film  and  loosen  it 
from  its  support,  and  transferi'ing  the  two  emulsion- 
films  to  a i)ermanent  support. 

Patent  No.  1,224.328,  on  Mechanically-Produced 
Negative  and  Method  of  Making  Same,  has  been 
granted  to  G.  W.  Scritsmier,  of  Chicago.  III.,  in  which 
is  claimed:  \ tran.sparent  hacking  provided  with  a 
waxy  opacpie  coating,  saiil  coating  having  mechanically 
formed  light-passages  impressed  therethrough. 

Film-Reel  Shaft,  bearing  patent  No.  I,227,0ft4,  has 
been  granted  to  C.  Uebelmesser,  of  New  York.  N.  Y., 
in  which  is  claimed:  A film-roll  support,  consisting  fif  a 
lever  mounted  pivotally  in  a tubular  shaft,  a movable 
collar  on  said  shaft,  a tension-spring  on  said  shaft  hold- 
ing the  collar  in  position,  a sliding  bar  in  said  shaft 
connected  with  said  collar,  and  the  pivotally  mounted 
lever. 

Richard  D.  Ilerschel  is  the  inventor  of  a Camera 
Focusing-Device,  which  is  disclosed  in  his  patent 
].22G.0fi0. 

Patent  No.  1.220.11.5.5.  on  Motion-Picture  Film,  ha.s 
been  granted  tf>  W.  M.  tlrosvenor.  of  Ridgewood.  N.  .1. 

R.  ^ . Sta7nl)ough,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  granted 
patent  No.  1.220.1.3.5  on  I’ro'-ess  of  Motion-Picture 
Films,  consisting  in  iihotograpliing  upon  the  [irint  sur- 
face through  a lens  and  simultanef)usly  making  a print. 


Excellent  English 

It  is  really  amazing  how  poorly  English  is  spoken 
and  written  by  us  Americans  compared  to  the  palmy 
days  of  forty  years  ago.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Ffnglish 
diction  is  harder  than  that  of  any  other  language,  as  it 
is  that  ])eople  have  not  been  properly  taught  in  school, 
and  that  they  appear  to  take  no  pride  in  using  their 
mother- tongue,  although  they  profess  to  love  and 
cherish  it.  Of  the  several  thousand  letters  we  receive  in 
the  course  of  a year  — mostly  from  what  might  be 
called  educated  persons  — only  a small  jn'oportion  are 
written  correctly.  Nearly  every  article  that  appears  in 
Photo-Er.v  needs  to  be  edited  and  freed  of  solecisms 
anil  errors  in  grammar.  The  day  was  when  certain 
American  newspajiers  were  edited  by  men  who  were 
masters  of  English  diction.  Whom  have  we  now.^  The 
Boston  Heralds  edited  by  a ca])at)le  and  experienced 
writer,  recognizing  these  facts,  pufilished  as  the  leading 
article  on  the  editorial  ])age  the  following  letter: 

An  extract  from  a letter  rcccircd  ht/  the  head- 
master of  a Boston  high  school  from  a Jcicish 
hoy  who  came  to  America  three  years  ago.  at  the 
age  of  17.  with  some  education  hut  no  knoxelcdge 
of  English,  lie  enlifited  a few  days  ago  in  a cav- 
alry <livision. 

“Permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  and  a))])reciation  for  all  that  you 
have  done  for  n^e  during  the  three  years  that  1 
have  been  a student  at  high  school. 

“You  have  been,  indeed,  very  kind  and 
charitable  towards  me,  and  the  atmos|)here, 
the  surroundings,  were  so  pleasant  and  so  dem- 
ocratic that  it  truly  overwhelmed  me.  Here 
I was  made  to  forget  the  cruel  lot  of  my  peojile 
— the  Jewish  jreople  — and  I have  found  my- 
self to  be  in  the  midst  of  freedom  and  liberty, 
and  was  granted  the  opportunities  for  the  pur- 
suit of  hapipiness.  F'or  all  this  I am  profoundly 
grateful,  and  as  an  insignificant  exjjre.ssion  of 
my  love  and  loyalty  for  this  land  of  the  free, 
which  gave  me  so  much,  f decided  to  enlist 
myself  in  the  American  army,  so  that  I may  be 
able  to  defend  with  my  blood  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  .Vmerican  democracy  — the  de- 
mocracy which  has  been  the  asylum  for  all  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted. 

“ I wish  to  convey  to  you  again, , that 

the high  school  will  forever  occiqiy  a big 

place  in  my  heart,  and  from  your  nofiility  and 
benevolence  I shall  always  draw  inspiration  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  our  beloved  country,  to 
wfiose  service  1 dedicate  myself. 

Milton  Rubenstein.” 

.\nd  now  follows  a gem  from  the  Ncic  Yorlc  Evening 
Post  that  tells  its  own  story: 

“If  you  should  fall  into  deeii  water,  don't 
lo.se  yourself.  But  kee|)  cool,  creep  on  the 
bottom.  Don't  let  the  water  rise  you.  By 
using  judgment  one  can  reach  the  shore  or  some 
rock  before  they  let  Ihemsclrrs  rise.  One  can 
creep  or  walk  on  hands  ami  feet  as  long  as  they 
can  hold  their  hrcalh.  By  letting  the  water  rise 
you,  you  only  sink  again." 
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It  is  not  our  Imsiness  to  chronicle  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war.  l)Ut  we  may  he  allowed  to 
point  ont  that  the  impre.ssive  service  at  St.  I’aul's 
Catheflral.  which  to  Knglish  people  marked  and  under- 
lined the  event,  and  where  the  flags  of  both  countries 
hung  side  by  side,  was  the  occasion  of  i)hotogra[)hic 
bunungs  of  heart,  h’or  .some  reason  that  has  givjui  rise 
to  strong  protests.  newspaper-])hotographers  were  re- 
fused permission  to  take  jihotographs  of  the  Royal 
party  from  the  steps  of  St.  Paul's,  the  privilege  being 
reserved  for  members  of  the  Royal  Flying  ( or|)s.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  if  these  Royal  Flying  ('orj).s 
men  were  home  for  the  usual  occasional  five  ilays'  leave 
from  the  French  front.  If  so.  they  must  have  found  the 
sna|)shooting  of  royalties  and  aml.)as,sadors  from  the 
cond'ortable  vantage-ground  of  the  ste[)s  of  the  cathe- 
dral a very  different  matter  to  the  procuring  of  photo- 
gra])hs  from  airplanes,  often  many  miles  hchiud  the 
Gennan  lines.  f)n  one  day  alone,  in  April,  the  ollicial 
account  stateil  tliat  large  ti'acts  of  the  enemy’s  country 
many  miles  in  the  rear  were  i)hotographed.  over  1.700 
being  taken  behind  the  enemy's  lines. 

We  have  lately  had  the  oi)]jortunity  to  e.xamine  the 
negatives  of  a war-corresi)ondent  who.  until  recently, 
was  with  the  Russian  troops.  He  went  with  them 
through  many  e,xciting  experiences,  and  was  often  in  a 
position  to  get  some  extremely  interesting  photographs. 
As  we  went  through  the  films,  listening  to  his  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
taken,  the  thought  became  ever  more  insistent:  Why 
don't  war-correspomlents  do  better  technical  photo- 
graphic work?  So  many  of  the  negatives  told  nothing 
even  to  the  experienced  photographic  eye.  and  needed 
explanations,  such  as.  “Oh.  here  I snapped  three  gen- 
erals together,  and  at  very  close  quarters.''  or.  “That 
is  an  exposure  of  life  in  the  deep  trenches.  " that  one 
was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  if  only  this  highly 
gifted  writer  - whose  pen-pictures  of  the  war  are  read 
in  two  hemispheres  — had  devoted  a little  time  to 
mastering  the  linutations  of  the  camera,  he  would  have 
come  home.  ])robably.  with  a smaller  bulk  of  negatives 
but  with  a far  higher  percentage  of  fihns  that  woidd 
tell  their  story:  for  many  that  we  looked  at.  with  all  the 
faking  in  the  world,  could  never  have  achieved  this 
purpose.  It  is  ouly  fair  to  adil  that  some  of  the  subjects 
had  been  attemi)ted  under  most  unfavorable  conditions 
of  light,  and  a few  were  doomed  to  failure  even  before 
the  button  w;is  f)ressed.  Rut  a little  more  i)hotographic 
knowledge  would  have  turned  the  former  into  i)assable 
successes  and  prevented  the  latter  from  lieing  at- 
teni()ted. 

We  have  been  lately  experimenting  with  some  of 
Wellington's  “’Xtreme’’  double-coated  plates.  Speed 
400  II.  and  I).  Such  a thing  as  a double-coated  j)late 
secTus  almost  a wicked  luxury  iu  war'-time.  and  it  was 
only  the  fact  of  a packet  arriving  by  post,  a gift  from  a 
friend,  that  lc(l  us  to  try  them  now.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  they  are  delightful  to  use.  anil  are  strongly 
nuniniscent  of  the  old  (’ristoid  days,  that  bewitehing. 
doidile-coated.  unbreakable  film  that  one  treated  almost 
like  a jiiece  of  linen  in  the  developer.  Rut  the  (’ristoiil 
had  a drawback,  d'he  fastest  of  (lie  two  emulsions  with 
which  il  was  coated  was  very  slow,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  if  too  short  exposures  were  ill  templed  the 
good  (|Uiilities  of  the  film  were  lost.  Now  the  Xlrcnie 
plate  is  so  fast  I hat  it  has  not  this  disadvanlage.  :iud  ,\  ct 
all  the  delicate  detail  in  the  highlights  is  preserved 
even'  when  the  exposure  has  been  iiinple  for  the  dce])cst 


shadows.  This  plate,  no  fioubt,  is  one  of  the  surest 
steps  towards  good  tetlmical  photography  by  the  million 
if  only  they  will  or  can  take  to  it,  for  it  is  not  easily 
obtainable. 

Had  it  not  been  war-time  there  would  have  been  a 
good  deal  more  enthusiasm  and  interest  shown  in  Mr. 
John  Warburg's  experiments  and  their  results.  He  ex- 
plained to  a Royal  Photographic  Society  audience  the 
other  evening  the  value  of  certain  dyes  in  the  making  of 
carlion-  and  gum-])ai)ers.  These  can  be  used  as  sensi- 
tizers provided  they  are  wet.  ^^hat  struck  us  was  the 
idea  that  the  gum-process,  so  little  in  evidence  now, 
might  be  given  a fresh  ciiance;  for  after  all  there  are 
few  processes  that  compare  with  it  for  certain  effects. 

Rnt  somehow,  in  these  momentous  days,  all  this  has 
a rather  unreal  and  far-away  sound.  Photography 
grows  more  and  More  utilitarian  in  its  aims,  and  pic- 
torialism  is  patiently  biding  its  time  until  peaceful  days, 
with  a plenty  of  leisure,  once  more  visit  the  world. 

The  “Snapshots-from-IIome  League  " has  done  well 
in  spite  of  the  dreary  and  long  winter.  Their  little  maga- 
zine states:  “Tlie  number  of  photographs  taken  by  the 
members  during  the  last  few  months  has  eclipsed  any- 
thing we  were  able  to  do  fluring  the  winter  of  1915- 
1910."  ,\  rather  amusing  little  stfiry  is  told  of  a woman 
who  asked  a “Snaiishot-from-IIome  ' worker,  “Please, 
Miss,  will  my  teeth  come  out?  ’ The  puzzled  jihotog- 
rapher  discovered  she  meant  would  the  teeth,  for  which 
her  soldier  son  had  lately  sent  her  the  money,  really  show 
in  the  photograph.  Xbiturally  care  was  taken  to  get  a 
pleasant  smile  wliich  shouhl  reveal  the  beautiful  new 
set  and  do  justice  to  the  generous  present. 

Mi.ss  Fivelyn  Glover,  an  enthusiastic  worker  of  the 
League,  has  written  a play,  or  rather  a playlet,  around 
the  idea  of  this  movement.  “.\  Bit  of  Blighty,’’  as  it 
is  rather  apfiropriately  called,  has  been  played  before 
Royalty  at  a command-jierformance  and  has  had  great 
success  in  Birmingham  and  Glasgow.  Preceding  the 
play  a de.scription  of  the  “ Snapshots-from-Home 
League”  and  its  objects  is  thrown  on  the  screen,  so  that 
the  auflience  may  understand  the  idea  of  the  play,  an 
excellent  stroke  of  propaganda  which  thoroughly  ad- 
vertises the  scheme.  All  the  characters  in  the  play  are 
women,  and  the  photographer  has  the  leading  part,  be- 
ing on  the  stage  the  wlmle  time.  The  romance  centers 
it.self  around  the  .soldier's  sweetheart,  whose  photo- 
graph is  to  be  taken. 

Our  own  little  bit  of  “Snajishots-from-Home"  busi- 
ness has  been  the  jihotographing  of  the  felling  of  the 
trees  in  a very  beautiful  pine-wood  behind  our  house. 
The  wood  is  needed  in  France  for  sleepers  for  light  rail- 
roads and  a variety  of  other  war-puri)oses  at  the  front, 
anil  the  men  who  are  cutting  down  the  trees  which  have 
lieen  our  ])ride  want  photographs  of  themselves  at  the 
work  to  send  to  their  mates  at  the  front,  to  prove  to 
them  they.  too.  are  doing  their  bit  in  the  great  and 
’.vonderful  adventure. 
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Change  of  Address 

SrcsfRinEiis  who  desire  to  change  their  addresses 
are  requested  to  inform  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
previous  month,  as  the  envelopes  must  be  addressed 
and  classified  for  mailing  on  the  10th. 

Failure  to  do  this  puts  it  up  to  the  subscriber  to 
procure  his  copy  from  his  former  post-office  address, 
and  no  duplicate  copy  can  be  expected  from  the  Pub- 
lisher of  Piioto-FIk.x. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  workers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  Advanced  and  Beginners'  C’ompe- 
titions  in  order  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  and 
pronqit  decision  on  the  jiart  of  the  judges. 


Our  Illustrations 

{('niitiininl  frnm  pnr/e  Ifo) 

The  artist  deserves  unstinted  jjraise  for  this  higldy  suc- 
cessful effort.  Data:  January  It.  1017,  1‘2.1()  v.m.: 
made  in  the  home:  fjood  light;  Eastman  Xo.  0 Special 
(3j  X 4j)  Kodak;  .5-inch  Kodak-/eiss  .Vnastigmat: 
F/().3:  1 second;  Eastman  X.  film;  hydro-metol; 
print  on  Azo  paper. 

Though  every  i)erson,  without  distinction,  is  supposed 
to  become  an  agriculturist  this  year,  few  amateurs  arc 
likely  to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  scytlie  ex- 
cept after  long  practice.  Whether  the  iK’rfornier,  as 
pictured  by  Mr.  French,  on  i)age  ll,  is  a regular  or  an 
embryonic  farmer,  is  not  stated.  Iti  any  event,  the 
action  of  the  mower  evidences  familiarity  in  the  u.se  of 
the  implement  — the  swing  is  to  the  manner  born  and 
the  man’s  eye  is  “on  the  job.”  The  .setting  is  truly 
bucolic  in  character  ami  beauty,  and  one  looks  forward 
with  eagerness  to  similar  .scenes  liefore  the  summer  is 
over.  Data;  .August,  10  light,  hazy;  .\nsco 

Speedex,  x 3^:  d-inch  .\nsco  .Vna.stigmat;  stop  used, 
F 0.3;  2oTT  second;  ,\nsco  Film;  pyro:  Cyko  Enlarging 
X'ormal  print;  two  hours  were  consumed  in  enlarging 
with  slow  light;  clouds  ])rinted  in  while  paper  was  wet; 
developed  with  briush. 

Engineering-Photography 

Some  excellent  hints  are  given  by  J.  II.  Xuttcr  in 
Pholographt!  with  regard  to  photographing  machinery. 
“Engineers  who  wish  to  have  photograishs  made  of  their 
productions  are  often  by  no  means  alive  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  work,  and  do  not  seem  to  understand  that, 
because  one  can  walk  all  round  a machine  and  .see  its 
various  parts,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  photograph  it 
to  show  them.  Space  is  often  very  limited,  an<l  a wide- 
angle  lens,  with  all  its  drawbacks  of  violent  [)erspective 
and  long  exposures  necessitated  by  much  stopping 
down,  is  unavoidable.  It  is  much  if  one  can  get  the 
painting  modified  to  suit  photography,  and  that  is  often 
the  most  that  can  be  done. 

“In  such  cases  the  choice  of  position  for  the  camera 
may  be  very  limited.  In  some  recent  work  in  a crowded 
shop  I was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  have  my  (jut- 
fit  slung  from  the  traveling-crane,  an<l  so  got  a picture 
of  a marine  engine  which  from  no  i)oint  .available  on 
the  ground-floor  could  be  seen  without  interruption. 
The  size  of  the  object  did  not  allow  any  control  in  ])osi- 
tion  at  all;  it  had  to  be  taken  as  best  it  could.  Hy  work- 
ing with  a camera  some  twelve  feet  from  the  floor,  using 
a lens  of  medium  angle  and  dropping  the  front,  a view 
was  obtained  which  gave  sati.sfaction.  In  another  case, 
the  only  possible  position  for  the  camera  was  outside 
the  .shop  altogether,  some  window-frames  being  re- 
moved to  get  a clear  view. 

“Getting  light  into  the  shadows  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult at  times.  The  .shoj)  itself  may  be  a mere  mass  of 
black  machinery  and  the  floor  as  black  as  the  rest, 
t'omething  can  be  done  by  covering  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  ground  all  round  with  old  newspapers,  which 
serve  to  reflect  light  uj)  to  the  underneath  surfaces, 
which  are  always  the  worst.  Maenesium-riljbon  burne<l 
close  to  the  ground  is  helpful;  but  a whitewashed  board 
.should  be  i)ut  below  it  and  another  between  it  and  the 
lens,  both  to  shiehl  the  latter  and  to  economize  ribbon, 
as  with  large  objects  a good  deal  is  needed,  owing  to 
the  distance  which  it  must  be  from  the  j)art  which  is  to 
be  illuminated.  A bucket  of  whitewash  em])tied  on 
the  ground  makes  a fine  reflectiug  surface  when  the 
objections  to  its  use  can  be  overcome. 

“.\n  unexpected  difficidty  sometimes  arises  from  the 
vibration  due  to  the  machinery  ami  shafting.  This 


means  that  the  only  chance  to  do  the  work  is  during 
a mealtime  or  possibly  at  the  week-end.  The  use  of 
separate  motors  for  the  ilifferent  machines  has  lessened 
this  trouble,  but  it  is  still  almost  prohibitive  in  some 
places.  1 have  had  to  use  three  cameras,  exposing  all 
sinudtaneously,  in  order  to  make  the  mo.d  of  very 
limitcil  o])port unities;  and  the  same  reason  makes  it 
imjjortant  to  h.ave  lenses  that  do  not  call  for  extre;ne 
stop).)ing  down.  Exposures  must  be  full,  as  ddail  is 
wanted  everywhere.  It  is  more  necessary  to  have  it 
than  to  get  full  contrasts,  as  it  is  usual  to  work  up  the 
])hotographs  a.  great  deal,  and  contrasts  are  more  easily 
put  in  or  emphasized  than  are  details." 

Smoking  in  the  Darkroom 

Accordixg  to  II.  J.  IE,  in  The  Aiiniteiir  Pknio//- 
rapher,  no  doubt  the  liest  advice  on  the  subject  of 
smoking  in  the  darkroom  is  “don't."  Particles  of  ash 
are  liable  to  fiml  their  way  onto  prints  and  plates  that 
are  drying',  ami  so  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences. 
However,  there  are  many  workers  who,  like  the  writer, 
find  consolation  in  the  weed,  and  are  not  completely 
happy  withoid  a briar  by  way  of  com|)anion.  My  own 
experience  is  that  cigars  are  the  safest  darkroom 
smokes,  owing  to  the  coherent  nature  of  the  ash,  and 
there  is  really  no  harm  in  lighting  up  as  soon  as  the 
red  light  is  extinguishe<l.  .\sh  is  almo.st  sure  to  l)e  Idown 
out  of  a pipe  after  it  has  been  alight  for  a little  while, 
especially  if  a fine  tobacco  is  smoked.  Incidentally, 
refrain  from  “lighting-up  " — t>ipe,  cigar  or  cigarette 
— while  a plate  or  sheet  of  bromide-paper  is  in  the 
developing-dish  or  otherwise  exposed. 

Stuck  Glazed  Prints 

M'  E occasionally  get  inquiries  from  readers  whose 
trouble  consi.sts  in  the  <lifficulty  to  remove  a print 
which  has  been  squeegeed  down  to  glass  for  glazing, 
but,  on  drying,  refuses  to  strij)  off.  Such  an  inci<lent  is 
no  great  matter  when  a secoml  print  can  lie  made;  but 
if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  priid  is  one  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  photograjdier's  hamls  for  any  ])ur- 
po,se.  its  restoration  calls  for  any  measure  which  can 
be  taken.  It  is  ourexiierience  that  impurers  have  usually 
done  all  that  is  po.ssible  by  way  of  soaking  in  water 
before  a[)pealing  to  us.  In  such  circumstances  there 
are,  we  think,  only  two  courses  which  can  be  pursued 
with  any  [>rospect  of  success.  One  is  to  soak  the  [U-int 
npoti  the  glass  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  in  a forma- 
lin bath  of  about  1 ;20  strength,  then  rinsing  brielly 
in  water  and  allowing  the  [n'int  to  liecome  bone  dry. 
If  that  is  done,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  ])rinl, 
owing  to  tlie  thorough  hardening  which  it  has  received, 
will  rea<lily  strip  off. 

The  other  course  is  to  make  a co|)y-negative  through 
the  glass,  ami  from  this  to  prci>arc  a second  print  for 
the  customer  as  near  to  the  original  in  character  as  can 
be  done.  The  cautious  photographer  will  ado[)t  this 
.second  plan  befcjre  the  first,  whereas  a still  further 
ilegree  of  caution  will  [)reveid  him  from  a])plying  the 
squeegceing-process  to  any  print  which  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  duplicate.-  -/fr/b.v/;  Joiinnil  of  Phoimjni ph y . 

To  Photo-Era  Readers 

The  Publisher  earnestly  requests  the  readers  of 
Photo-Eka  to  give  the  preference  of  their  patronage 
to  goods  and  wants  advertised  in  Piioto-Eka;  for  no 
advertisement,  whether  large  or  small,  is  accepted  un- 
less it  is  trustworthy  in  every  respect.  'I’his  should  be 
of  \ ital  importance  to  all  buyers  of  |)hotogra|)hic  ma- 
terial. amateur  and  professional. 


The  Best  Book  on  Retouching 

Most  of  the  books  that  treat  on  retouching  and 
working  on  the  negatives,  with  the  intention  to  im- 
prove them,  are  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
Everybody  interested  has  been  looking  for  the  ideal 
book  on  this  important  subject,  and,  considering  the 
opinions  expressed  by  expert  profe.ssional  photog- 
raphers, Photo-Era  takes  pleasure  in  recommending, 
to  professionals  as  well  as  to  amateurs,  the  best  book 
on  this  subject  printed  in  the  English  language,  \^e 
refer  to  the  work,  “A  Complete  Treatise  on  Arti-stic 
Retouching,  Modeling  and  Etching,”  by  Clara  Weis- 
inan  — an  expert  retoucher  and,  for  many  years,  the 
head  of  tlie  retouching-department  of  one  of  the 
largest  photograjdiic  estaljlishments  in  this  country. 
The  author  is  by  training,  experience  and  tempera- 
ment well-fitted  to  treat  so  difficult  a subject  as  re- 
touching; and  admirably,  indeed,  has  she  performed 
her  task.  Not  only  does  she  set  forth,  at  once  clear  and 
concise,  the  principles  of  sane  retouching  and  their  ap- 
plication, but  how  to  avoifl  the  common  error  of  spoil- 
ing a likeness  and  its  anatomical  aspect  l),v  senseless 
manipulations.  She  demonstrates  the  inijiortance  of 
truth  in  modeling  the  human  face,  and  illustrates  by 
means  of  examples  the  danger  of  falsifying  the  results 
of  the  lens.  On  the  other  haml,  there  are  n\imerous  de- 
lightftd  illustrations  of  genre  and  portrait-photography  , 
exemplifying  the  best  princijiles  of  the  retouching-art 
which  make  for  the  artistic  blending  of  truth  and  ideal- 
ity. The  author  also  illustrates  how  successfully  an 
expre.ssion  of  gloom  may  be  converted  into  one  of 
happiness,  and  how  other  modifications  on  the  negative 
may  be  effected  by  skilful  use  of  pencil  and  etching- 
knife,  urging  only  such  technical  manipulations  as  may 
be  successfully  practised  by  the  retoucher  of  average 
ability,  her  one  thought  being  the  attainment  of  su- 
premely artistic  results  by  easy  and  sensible  methods. 

Although  the  author  is  a practical  artist  and  a recog- 
nized authority  in  her  specialty,  she  supports  her  ad- 
vice with  references  to  well-known  art-principles,  thus 
imparting  to  her  words  greater  value  and  force.  The 
closing  cha])ter,  “Style  and  Individuality,”  reveals  the 
author's  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  paint- 
ers, and  worthily  terminates  a volume  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  practical  worker  — professional 
or  amateur.  We  accord  it  our  heartiest  endor.sement. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  only  a few  copies 
are  left.  It  was  publi.shed  at  $2.50,  but  will  soon  be 
out  of  print.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  the  Publisher  of 
Photo-Era  on  receipt  of  $2.00  each. 

Woodland-Portriiiture 

A VERY  good  point  is  made  by  R.  INI.  F.  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  Aiiiatriir  Photographer.  Those  who  see 
much  amateur-photography  are  very  familiar  with 
the  head-aud-slioulders  portrait,  half  white  and  half 
black  aljout  the  face,  the  iiroiluet  of  the  drawing-room 
window  and  its  over-harsh  lighting.  IMiy  do  those  who 
have  no  studio  and  who  would  fail  miserably  at 
[)ortraitiire  from  lack  of  understanding  if  they  had  — 
atlenii.'t  effects  of  si uilio-light ing  copied  from  the  local 
jirofc'ssional?  d’heir  ]>ortraits  would  be  more  rc'alistic, 
more  true  to  the  life  and  more  generally  pleasing,  if 
they  took  the  trouble  to  produce  a simjrle  |)ortrait  in 
the  o])en  air.  d’he  woodlands  make  an  ideal  studio  for 
the  ])hotographer.  By  choosing  the  correct  jilace  fine 
lighting  and  modeling  are  ol)taineil,  a slight  ionvard 
step  or  even  a inovement  of  the  head  often  being  all 
that  is  needed  to  produce  the  very  finest  possible  effects. 
In  fac  t,  the  light  filtering  softly  through  the  gaps  in  the 
densely  clad  liranehes  makes  the  woodlands  natures 


own  studio;  and,  moreover,  by  careful  posing,  the  light 
is  caught  just  right  upon  the  faee  of  the  model  to  show 
up  any  desired  feature  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
However,  one  or  two  points  will  have  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  perhaps  the  most  formidable  is  spotty 
lighting;  this  is  easily  avoided  by  taking  the  model  into 
a more  open  part  of  the  wood.  And  again,  without  care 
being  taken,  the  background  is  apt  to  prove  over- 
assertive  and  to  give  trouble.  With  focusing-cameras 
having  a lens  of  fairly  wide  aperture,  say  F/6.8,  this  is 
easily  overcome  by  bringing  the  model  well  forward, 
and  softening  what  is  over-assertive  by  differential 
focusing,  and  when  using  a camera  not  so  fitted  a softly 
lighted  part  that  will  not  challenge  overmuch  attention 
.shoidcl  be  chosen.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  heart 
of  a wood  or  glade  is  the  amateur’s  ideal  studio,  and  for 
beginners  especially  — bar  none. 

Lens  Expedients 

.It  ST  now  it  is  very  difficult  to  purchase  len.ses  of 
exactly  the  focal  length  and  aperture  that  may  be  de- 
sired, and  photographers  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  drawing  given  by  a lens  depends  not  upon  the  focal 
length,  but  upon  the  distance  Icetween  the  lens  and  the 
sid)ject.  Therefore,  the  operator  who  is  called  upon  to 
make  a picture  from  a certain  standpoint  may  use  any 
lens  which  will  embrace  the  desired  angle.  If  it  takes  in 
more  there  is  no  harm  done;  all  that  has  to  be  clone  is 
to  enlarge  just  so  much  of  the  negative  as  will  give  the 
amount  of  subject  recpiired.  This  slight  degree  of  en- 
largement is  not  enough  to  depreciate  sharpness,  and 
now  that  printing  on  developing  papers  is  almost  uni- 
versal, enlarging  takes  little  more  time  than  making 
contact  prints,  especially  if  an  enlarger  of  the  vertical 
type  is  installed  in  the  printing-room.  This  takes  no 
more  room  than  a printing-box,  no  pinning  up  of  the 
paper  is  necessary,  and  strips  or  sheets  of  six  or  eight 
on  can  be  used  if  preferrecl.  Another  old  dodge,  when 
even  the  widest  angle  lens  on  hand  does  not  take  in 
c|uite  sufficient  subject,  is  to  reduce  the  aperture  of  the 
diaiffiragm  to  F/(iI,  or  even  smaller,  and  then  to  rack 
the  camera  in  until  the  desired  angle  is  obtained.  With 
a very  small  aperture  mo.st  lenses  will  give  good  defi- 
nition on  a plane  half  to  three-ciuarters  of  an  inch  in- 
side the  usual  infinity  focus. 

British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Change  in  Price  of  Aurora  Life-Studies 

The  well-known  portfolio  of  /Vurora  Life-Studies,  dec- 
orated plates  measuring  tf x 10  inches,  comprising  a 
total  of  sixty-three  halftone  reproductions,  was  .sold  at 
$7.50  until  lately.  Phcjto-Era  has  purchased  the  re- 
maining copies  of  this  publication  and  is  now  selling 
them  at  $5.00  net,  each. 

The  set  of  statuary  poses.  No.  ,‘?00,  composed  of  12 
(!  X 10  direct  photographic  prints  on  heavy  ,\zo  paper, 
is  now  sold  at  $1.00  net;  but  together  with  the  portfolio 
of  halftones,  at  $7.75. 

The  above  $7.75.  together  with  Photo-Er.v  for  one 
year  ($2.00),  total  $0.75,  for  $9.50. 

Keep  The  Ball  Rolling 

Ix  times  like  the  present,  the  professional  humorist 
may  be  expected  to  commit  an  offense  like  the  following; 

"Lizzie!  Run  (|uick  to  the  drug-store  with  this  con- 
scription for  your  sick  brother.  And  tell  the  man  that 
.Jim  belotigs  to  the  preserves!  ”— -/'/m/u-Fm. 

“.Mso  tell  him  that  .Jim  has  got  to  eat  according  to 
the  doctor’s  regiment.” — The  Camera. 

Next! 
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The  Pocket-Camera  for  Pictorial  Work 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


so  many  years  ago,  all  small 
eras  tvere  looked  ii])on  as  little 
e than  toys,  since  such  instru- 
its  were  crude  in  construction 
optical  equii^ment;  hut  all  this 
lias  been  clianged  by  the  variety  of  well-designed 
miniature  outfits  now  availaV)le;  and  as  a resvdt 
of  such  im])rovements,  togetlier  with  sini])lifica- 
tion  in  enlarging-methods,  there  has  s])rung  up 
an  army  of  j)ock- 
et-camera  ilev- 
otees  wlio  find 
the  small  canu'ra 
most  convenient 
to  record  sna]>- 
shots.  However, 
it  is  not  this  sort 
of  work  that  I 
wish  to  consider 
now,  so  much  as 
tlie  ada])tability 
of  the  small  cam- 
era to  the  nee<ls 
of  tlie  ])ictorial 
worker  on  occa- 
sions wlien  a large 
outfit  would  be  a 
bunhm  or  even 
imj)ossible  to  use. 

Since  there  are 
advantages  and 
disadvantages  connected  with  every  t,\|)c  of  aj)- 
paratus.  when  look('d  at  from  tlie  standimiiit  of 
universal  adai)tability,  it  is  only  fair  to  consider 
both  in  comicction  with  miniature  cameras  as  a 
class.  In  passing,  I may  say  that  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  rather  a «|uestion  of  convenience  in 
maniiudation  when  dealing  with  certain  classes 
of  sub  jects.  W hen  in  iloubt  what  to  do.  a clever 
worker  often  will  find  a way  to  make  the  small 
camera  do  what  is  wanted,  even  though  it  is 
not  so  well  suited  to  the  jiurposc  as  some  other 
type,  flriginality  and  skill  accomiilish  wonders. 


Naturally,  the  first  and  most  obvious  advan- 
tage of  all  small  folding-cameras  is  their  e.vtreme 
comj)actness.  It  is  i)ossible  to  use  one  as  a i>ocket- 
comjianion,  and  so  obtain  many  transient  com- 
positions and  effects  which  would  otherwise  lie 
missed.  Also,  the  fact  they  may  be  uscsl  without 
attracting  much  notice  — a feature  worth  con- 
sidering when  taking  street-scenes,  or  t)ther 
studies  where  siiontaneous  grouping  of  figures 

forms  a ])art  of 
the  desired  com- 
])osition.  An- 
other is  the 
greater  deiith  of 
focus  at  the  same 
relative  a])erture 
jxissessed  b\'  the 
.short -focus  lenses 
uscil  ascom])ared 
with  those  of 
longer  f o c u s 
nccih'd  by  larger- 
sized  cameras. 
Taking  the  fig- 
ures as  i)id>lished 
in  dc])th-of-focus 
tables,  we  tiuil 
when  a lens  is  set 
at  the  infinity 
])oint  - i.c.,  the 

correct,  ])ositioii 
distant  objects  — halving  the  focus  aj)- 
proximatcly  (jua<!rui)le.s  the  dc])th  at  a given 
"F  " aperture.  'I'hus,  in  the  table  givu'ii  in  the 
“American  Annual,'’  a lens  of  4-iuch  focus  — 
the  maximum  generally  fitted  to  a x 3j 
camera  — working  at  F’/8  will  give,  when  set 
at  infinity,  a shar])  image  of  all  objects  from  17 
feet,  and  one  of  8-inch  focus  under  the  same 
conditions  will  only  ])roduce  like  results  for 
objects  over  (>8  feet  distant.  If  the  lenses  arc 
focused  acfnall\'  for  these  distances,  I hen  all 
objects  from  half  the  distance  to  iidinity  will  be 
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ill  good  focus  for  all  practical  purposes.  ()u  ac- 
count of  the  increased  dejith  possessed  by  sliort- 
focus  lenses,  they  are  more  nearly  " universal”  in 
focus  when  used  at  moderate  apertures  than  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  in  larger  ones,  and  if  means  for 
foensing-adjnstment  is  providefl,  much  larger 
working-apertures  may  be  emjiloyed  successfully, 
by  using  reasonable  care,  and  still  avoid  dis- 
agreeable blurring  in  the  parts  not  focused  upon. 
One  point  should  be  uiiderstooil  clearly  in  this 
connection,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  owing  to 
the  slight  movement  necessary  to  change  the 
focus  the  camera  must  be  jirecise  in  its  mechan- 
ism, and  no  carelessness  is  allowable  in  setting  the 
lens-front.  Of  course  the  value  of  this  increased 
focal  depth  is  (juite  a])parent  in  all  forms  of 
snapshot-work  wliere  the  distances  of  moving 
objects  are  changing  constantly,  to  say  nothing 
of  lieing  able  to  use  a large  aperture  when  the 
light  is  ])oor  or  a fjuick  exposure  is  essential.  Con- 
siderable stress  is  also  laid  fre((uently  niion  the 
jiossibility  of  getting  a clear  image  of  moving 
olijects  with  a slower  shutter-exjiosnre,  and  al- 
though, to  a certain  degree,  this  hohls  true,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  when  an  enlarged 
])rint  is  the  ultimate  aim,  tin'  movement  of  image 
allowable  in  the  little  negative  is  very  much  re- 
< bleed.  Consequently,  one  has  to  work  for  a 
smaller  “circle  of  confusion”  than  is  jiermissible 
in  a large  negative  used  for  contact-jirinting. 
Among  other  features  which  might  be  mentioned 
is  the  convenience  with  which  a large  stock  of 
supplies  may  be  taken  on  a trip,  and  the  moderate 
cost  of  materials,  since  the  greatest  item  with  the 
average  amateur  who  uses  a large  outfit  is  gen- 
erally films  or  ])lates. 

On  the  reverse  si<le  the  main  objections  are  — 
no  opjiortnnity  to  study  a composition  upon  a 


ground-glass  screen;  the  impossibility  of  selective 
focusing  with  certainty  to  obtain  some  special 
quality  of  definition  in  the  image,  and  lack  of  a 
swing-back  for  architectural  subjects.  However, 
the  latter  can  be  corrected  during  printing  if  the 
enlarger  is  fitted  with  a swing-adjustment  for 
either  negativ'e  or  paper,  since  the  convergence  of 
vertical  lines  in  a negative  may  be  overcome  in 
the  same  manner  that  such 
lines  are  corrected  when  taking 
the  subject  with  a swing-back 
camera.  Selective  focusing,  I 
think,  remains  the  main  point 
with  the  pictorialist  who  en- 
joys manijmlatiiig  siiecial  lenses, 
^■arying  the  size  of  stop,  etc., 
for  the  pnriiose  of  placing  em- 
|)hasis  upon  a given  part,  or  to 
jirodnce  some  particular  optical 
((uality  in  the  general  definition. 
In  the  latter  particular  much 
can  be  done  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  result  when  ma- 
king enlarged  jirints. 

In  the  selection  of  a pocket- 
camera,  the  meehanical  pattern 
is  largely  a matter  of  individual 
taste,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
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tlie  ■n'orkmaiishi])  is  good;  but  the  i)ictorial  worker 
who  intends  to  use  the  instrument  u])on  a wide 
variety  of  subjects  sliould  select  a focusing-model. 
Personal  needs  will  also  dictate  the  form  in  which 
the  sensitive  material  is  used  — whether  roll-film, 
film-pack  or  plates.  The  latter  are  usually  more 
free  of  minute  blemishes,  such  as  sometimes  occur 
in  the  celhdoid-base, 
or  ge.atine-backiug, 
of  films;  but  the 
greater  conveuience 
offered  by  films  in 
the  matter  of  day- 
light-loading and  dis- 
pensing with  separate 
holders  is  reason 
for  giving  them  the 
])reference  in  this 
case.  In  speed  and 
chemical  (piality  the 
standard  brands  are 
now  very  satisfactory 
in  rjuality.  Aside  from 
the  advantage  of  be- 
ing able  to  remove  in- 
flividual  cxj)osures 
from  the  j^ack,  I am 
inclined  to  favor  the 
roll-film  more  es]>e- 
cially,  because  cx])o- 
sures  can  be  devel- 
oped in  tlu'  strip  — 
thus  minimizing  the 
risk  of  marring  in 
manipulation  — a n d 
the  fact  that  there  is 
less  ]ial)ility  to  pre- 
sent an  uneven  sur- 
face to  the  lens  it  the 
film  happens  to  ab- 
sorb considerable 
moisture  while  in  the 
camera.  As  to  size. 

1 f X is  the  smallest 
deserving  of  consider- 
ation where  fairly 
large  finished  iiietures 
are  the  aim.  and  all 
tilings  considered, 

X 3j  seems  most  desirable,  fciralthough  ca.meras  of 
this  size  arc  suffiraently  comjiact.  the  negatives 
jiroduceil  are  large  enough  to  allow  the  selection 
of  only  the  best  parts  to  enlarge.  If  one  is  inter- 
ested in  lantern-'lide  making,  these  negatives 
are  nicely  suited  to  eontact-jirinting  ujion  stainl- 
ard-sizc  slides. 

The  lens  and  shutter  are  two  of  the  most  ini- 
[lortant  features  whi  n small  negatives  are  made. 


An  anastigmat  certainly  possesses  the  advantage 
of  giving  a perfectly  flat  field  at  full  ojiening  to  the 
extreme  corners  of  the  negative;  and  if  the  more 
expensive  tyjies  are  chosen,  the  increased  working- 
aiierture  offers  reserve  [lower  in  the  way  of  speed. 
However,  if  for  any  reason  it  is  not  desired  to 
make  a heavy  investment,  excellent  results  can 

be  obtained  with  a 
good  K.  P.  lens  work- 
ing at  F/8  — for  the 
definition  will  meet 
ordinary  refiuire- 
meuts  for  enlarge- 
ments of  several  <li- 
ameters,  anil  the 
s[)eed  is  sufficient  for 
the  range  of  subjects 
usuall\'  selected  for 
pictorial  treatment, 
esjiecially  it  a grade 
of  extra  sensitive  film 
is  used.  To  get  the 
most  out  of  a lens  of 
limited  ai>erture  one 
should  have  a shutter 
giving  a good  range 
of  slow  s]ieeds,  and  I 
regret  to  say  many 
manufaeturers  fail  to 
[irovidc  for  this. 
Many  otherwise  good 
e(iui[)ments  of  mod- 
erate [irice  are  fitted 
with  shutters  giving 
only  one  or  two  au- 
tomatic s])eeds.  The 
best  usually  obtain- 
able with  R.  R.  or 
mcdium-[)riced  anas- 
tigniat-lcnses  are  ar- 
ranged to  give  -21,'. 

and  I ,1  second, 
in  addition  to  time 
and  bulb  cxiiosure. 
d'he  t\'])c  of  shutter 
giving  automatic  ex- 
[losuri's  from  I to 
j II  s(‘cond,  such  as 
is  in  genera, I use  on 
larger  ontfils.  seems  to  be  uid'Uiown  in  the  smaller 
sizes.  ( 'onsei  |ueiP  I \’,  if  one  wishes  soiiielhiug 
better,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  juinii  In  a, 
high-jirieed  pattern  like  the  “ ('oinpoimd,'  giv- 
ing variuns  speeds  to  , q — the  last  not  otten 
needed  exeejit  for  sjieeial  kinds  ot  work.  How- 
ever, a.  few  manufacturers  are  sipiplymg  shut- 
ters wliieh  give  a,  ehoiee  of  exposures  rated 
from  i\|  to  -j  II  second,  d'he  a.iU  ant.ag'e  of  hav- 
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ing  one  or  two  slow  speeds 
quickly  becomes  evident  in 
practice,  since  it  often  renders 
possible  the  making  of  sna])- 
sliots  in  the  hand  when  the 
lighting  is  weak,  and  under 
favoral)le  conditions  a light  ray- 
filter  may  often  be  used  without 
having  to  depend  uj)on  a tripod 
and  time-exj)osnre. 

Several  accessories  should  go 
into  the  kit,  especially  when 
traveling,  there  being  no  good 
reason  wliy  the  same  care  should 
iKjt  be  taken  to  obtain  the  high- 
est possible  technical  quality  in 
the  making  of  miniature  nega- 
tives as  in  the  larger  ones.  A 
ray-filter  — about  S-times  grade 
— should  certainly  form  a part  of  the  outfit:  but 
when  fitting  one,  the  effect  should  be  observed  by 
removing  the  l>ack  of  the  camera  and  focusing 
upon  a piece  of  ground-gla.ss  laid  against  the  film- 
rollers,  because  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  usually 
slightly  altered  — making  it  necessary  to  place  an 
extra  marking  upon  the  focus-scale.  Should  a di- 
rect-vision finder  not  accomjjany  the  camera,  it 
will  j rove  of  advantage  to  add  one.  The  simplest 
lorm,  comjjosetl  of  a metal-frame  in  front  with  a 
sight-guide  the  j)roper  distance  in  the  rear,  is  the 
l)est;  and  it  may  l)e  made  at  home  by  any  one 
handy  with  tools.  The  next  best,  in  the  way  of  a 
substitute,  is  a “view-meter” — easily  made 
from  cardboard  — which  is  just  a cut-out  with  a 
guide  of  sufficient  length  hinged  to  it  so  that 
when  held  to  the  eye  the  exact  amount  of  subject- 
matter  included  by  the  lens  is  seen  through  the 
opening.  This  is  a simjile  matter  to  arrange  if 
the  ojjening  in  the  card  is  the  size  of  the  i>icture, 
and  the  guide-arm  the  same  length  as  the  focus 
ot  tlie  lens.  After  studying  a scene  directly 
through  such  a met<‘r,  it  is  easy  to  locate  the 
main  features  correctly  in  even  the  smallest  re- 
flecting-flnders  commonly  fitted  to  pocket-cam- 
eras, though  it  is  well  to  include  a bit  more  all 
around  than  is  really  wanted  to  guard  against 
error,  and  to  allow  some  leeway  for  trimming  or 
scicctioir.  A telcsco])ic  metal-tripod  is  useful  at 
times,  more  es]»ecially  whcir  making  interiors  or 
vciy  mair  objects,  and  a supi)lemenlary  lens  — 
.>-()-callcd  jxu  trait-attachment  - may  even  come 
ill  handy  if  the  focus iug-ca,])acity  of  tlu>  camera 
is  limited;  for  with  one,  it  is  possible  to  make 
small  still-life  comjiositions,  or  even  to  do  co])y- 
ing,  jiroviding  an  accurate  scale  of  distances  and 
local  adjustment  has  been  worked  out  and  tabu- 
lated in  ad\  ance.  Since  accurate  measurement  is 
essential  to  be  sure  to  get  a.  sliar])  image  at  close 


range,  a small  tape-line,  or  length  of  cord  knotted 
at  six-inch  intervals,  is  sometimes  handy. 

In  the  manipulation  of  a small  camera  for  pic- 
torial ends,  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
working  by  visual  observation  of  the  image  upon 
a focusing-screen  with  the  jiurpose  of  getting  in 
the  negative  just  the  quality  of  definition  desired 
in  the  finished  picture  will  have  to  modify  their 
procedure.  The  same  care  can  be,  and  should  be, 
exercised  to  select  the  point  of  view,  not  forgetting 
such  changes  as  are  caused  by  variations  in  the 
height  of  the  lens,  which  is  especially  important 
in  studies  of  animals  and  figures  at  close  range. 
Tliis  is  one  reason  why  both  direct-vision  and  re- 
flecting-types  of  finders  are  handy,  since  they 
make  it  easy  to  use  a camera  at  different  heights 
when  held  in  the  hands.  Those  who  find  it  con- 
fusing to  se])arate  the  essential  material  for  a 
picture  from  its  surroundings  should  use  a direct 
view-meter  or  finder  to  define  the  boundaries 
when  the  subject  is  such  as  to  permit  of  pre- 
liminary study. 

As  anv  focusing  must  be  done  by  scale,  there  is 
litll  c choice  but  to  obtain  as  sharp  definition  in 
all  ])lanes  as  ])ossible,  the  only  exception  being 
in  the  case  of  foreground-sulijects  well  separated 
fnnn  receding  jjarts,  when  it  is  possil)le  to  show, 
if  desired,  considerable  differentiation  of  defini- 
tion, the  size  stoj)  used  regulating  the  amount, 
together  with  the  ])oint  focused  upon.  Naturally, 
the  greatest  softness  in  the  distance  is  obtained 
will'll  the  lens-pointer  is  set  on  the  focus-scale 
for  the  nearest  object  of  importance  in  the  fore- 
ground; but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  maxi- 
mum de])th-of-focus  throughout  is  wanted,  the 
lens  should  be  set  at  the  infinity'-position  for 
such  scenes  as  o])en  landscapes,  marines  or  any 
subjects  wherein  the  main  features  are  over 
twenty-five  feet  away.  If  it  is  a general  view 
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containing  features  of  interest  as  near  as  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  — many  street-scenes,  for  exainj)le 

— the  greatest  depth  of  sharp  definition  ohtain- 
ahle  for  both  these  and  more  distant  portions  of 
the  subject  will  be  obtained  by  setting  the  lens 
at  about  the  twenty-five  feet  mark  on  the  scale 

— in  other  words,  applying  the  rule  expressed  in 
tables  of  hyper-focal  distances.  On  the  same 
principle,  when  making  an  interior  or  still-life 
group,  the  best  com])romise  in  focus  is  obtained 
by  measuring  the  distance  respectively,  from  the 
lens  to  the  nearest  and  furthest  iletails  of  im- 
jjortance,  and  then  setting  the  lens  about  a third 
of  the  difference  between  them  in  advance  of  the 
nearest.  For  examj)le:  If  the  minimum  measure- 
ment is  six  and  the  maximum  twelve  feet  from 
the  lens,  we  woidd  take  one-third  of  the  ditt'er- 
ence  — two  feet  from  six  — and  set  the  lens  at 
eight  feet  on  the  scale.  However,  when  the  ilci)th 
of  field  included  is  great,  it  is  always  well,  when- 
ever possible,  to  use  a small  stop  to  guard  against 
unpleasant  bhirring  of  the  image  — say  F/l(i 
or  F '22,  as  the  dc])th  of  focus  varies  with  the 
size  of  opening  as  well  as  with  the  length  of  focus 
of  the  lens  emjjloycd.  For  this  reason  the  figures 
I have  named  above  are  merely  api)roximate  for 
the  average  pocket-outfit;  but  being  oii  the  con- 
servative side,  they  will  be  a safe  guide,  even  with 
lenses  of  the  largest  working-aperture  usually 
fitted  to  high-grade  cai7ieras. 

Harsh  gradations  and  blank  spaces  devoid  of 
any  tone-value  are  to  be  avoided,  since  such  de- 
fects in  techni<iue  are  much  emjjhasizeil  in  en- 
larging. ’I'herefore,  full  exjjosure  is  very  desirable: 
and  in  judging  the  time,  take  into  account  the 
scale  of  contrast  in  a scene,  rather  than  the  gen- 
eral imi)ressi(jn  of  luminosity.  ^Vhen  abnormal 
contrasts  are  ])resent,  allow  more  than  a so- 
called  nf)rmal  exposure.  As  such  contrasts  are 
often  due  to  color  as  well  as  to  tone,  a ray-filter  is 
frecjuentl\’  of  assistance  to  i)reserve  tonal  values 
in  the  lighter  jtarts  and  to  im])r<jvc  the  |)icture. 


In  developing,  avoid  forcing.  The  ideal  nega- 
tives are  those  that  contain  many  delicate  grada- 
tions, but  soft  in  general  effect  and  moderately 
thin,  so  that  whatever  light  is  used  to  enlarge 
will  penetrate  all  parts  but  the  extreme  highlights. 
The  employment  of  dilute  solutions  is  a hel])  in 
this  direction,  and  many  authorities  claim  a 
finer  dej)osit  of  reduced  silver  is  also  ol)tained. 
This  is  worth  consideration,  because  the  limit  of 
enlargement  is  often  determined  more  by  the 
grain  of  the  negative  than  the  lack  of  sharjmess 
in  the  definition  given  by  the  lens.  Given  a really 
good  negative  as  a basis,  it  is  hard  to  fix  a hard 
aiifl  fast  limit  to  the  degree  of  enlargement  ]>os- 
sible  with  ])lcasing  effect,  since  a good  deal  de- 
pends ui)on  whether  sharp  or  diffuscd-focus 
effects  are  desired.  Four  or  five  diameters  are 
entirety  within  bounds  without  an  a])])reciable 
loss  of  defiiiitiou  when  prints  are  viewed  at 
normal  reading-distance.  For  pictorial  reasons 
it  is  often  desirable  to  soften  the  result  in  some 
degree,  or  otherwise  to  change  the  final  effect, 
and  among  the  means  available  the  following 
may  be  mentioned,  assuming  that  an  cidarger  of 
adjustable  focus  is  used  to  print.  Racking  the 
lens  slightly  out  of  perfect  focus.  Emj)loying 
one  of  the  "soft-focus”  variety  of  lenses  instead. 
Placing  a screen  of  "bolting,"  or  other  fine  cloth, 
stretched  on  a frame  in  front  of  the  i)ai)cr  during 
all,  or  a ])art,  of  tbe  expostire.  Covering  the  ]>a])er 
with  a sheet  of  fine  ground-glass  — ground  side 
out.  Such  methods,  coinbineil  with  the  variety 
of  textures  in  which  bromide  and  ra])id  gaslight 
j>ai7er  can  now  be  had,  give  wide  sco])c  for  cxjieri- 
ment;  but  if  still  more  is  desired,  a,  trans])arency 
may  be  made  by  contact  upon  a lantc'rn-slide 
plate,  and  from  this  aii  enlarged  negative  upon 
either  a slow  jilatc  or  thin  bromidc-iiaiier.  Such 
negatives  allow  scope  for  local  treatment,  be- 
sides jicrmitting  the  use  of  such  procc'sses  as  gum 
and  carbon,  which  can  be  worked  only  by  con- 
tact-jirinting  in  ilaylight. 
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‘‘take  back  VOL  K GOLDEN  FIDDLES  AND  WE 'lL  HEAT  TO  OPEN  SEA  ' ' — KiplinQ 
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The  Mirror-Studio 


ARTHUR  PALME 


YE  you  ever  noticed  liow  nervous, 
specially  elderly,  people  get  when 
liey  come  to  you  to  sit  for  their  por- 
raits?  How  glad  they  are  when  you 
•ave  them  alone  for  a while  to  fix 
themselves  up  before  your  dresser?  How  they 
make  a last  attempt  to  righten  their  hair;  ar- 
range their  curls;  j)ull  out  the  edge  of  the  hand- 
kerchief a little  more;  ])iish  hack  their  enffs, 
which  come  out  too  far?  And  then  you  are  back 
again,  suggesting  poses  which  they  never  wanted; 
railroad  your  camera  forth  and  back;  rack  out 
bellows;  reverse,  maybe,  the  ground-glass  for  a 
high  picture,  and  a hundred  other  manipulations. 

'J'o  the  average  sitter,  all  these  things  are  new, 
and  must  arouse  his  attention.  He  forgets  the 
chief  purposes  of  his  coming  to  you.  Ladies,  with 
their  born  lack  of  technical  interest  or  nnder- 
standing,  follow  these  manipnlations  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  curiosity,  getting  at  the  same  time 
more  confused  every  moment.  Not  knowing 
what  all  those  funny  stunts  mean  that  you  j)er- 
form,  your  sitter  will  be  awakened  suddenly  by 
your  kind  recpiest : “Now,  please" — “Oh, 

gracious,  wait  just  a moment  “ — and  there  she 
goes  again,  pulling  here  and  there  — well,  you 
know  all  that.  It  requires  thepatienee  t)fa,Joband 
the  diplomacy  of  a Richelieu,  When  the  finished 
product  is  i>re.sentefl,  and  the  facial  expression 
has  j)asscd  the  sitter's  censorshij),  you  will  no 
doubt  have  heard  fre(|nently:  “I  could  have 
arranged  that  if  I could  liavc  seen  myself  in  a 
mirror.'’  “Tii,\t"  can  mean  any  (to  you,  a])par- 
ently)  minor  detail  in  the  garment. 

Several  years  ago,  during  the  good  old  peace- 
time, when  tlu;  crossing  of  the  ocean  did  not  re- 
fpiirc  more  heroism  than  a railroad-ride  through 
Rhode  Island,  I came,  in  Euro]ie,  to  a studio  the 
cc|ui])ment  of  which  was  sf)  radically  different 
from  the  common  type  of  atelier  that  I thought 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  some  readers. 

'I'o  begin  with,  there  was  no  camera  at  all  in 
the  studio;  or,  better  said,  I could  not  see  any. 
There  was  a i)lcnty  of  daylight,  both  side-  and 
sky-light,  and,  in  addition,  a number  of  high- 
jtower  iTicandescent  lain])s,  ditfused  by  some  kind 
of  light-blue  shaded  material  that  ilid  away  with 
any  offending  glare,  d'he  enlire  room  was  filled 
with  a strong  yet  mellow  bluish-white  mixture 
of  day-aud-arf ificia.l  light. 

One  side  of  I he  room  coiisistc(l  of  a very  large 
glass  ])late — I should  say  about  L2  by  18  feet. 

I did  not  know  at  first  what  was  l)eliind  that 


glass;  it  appeared  pitch  black,  and  acted  as  an 
excellent  mirror.  After  agreeing  upon  the  de- 
sired size  of  the  portrait  (full  figure,  bust,  etc.), 
the  majordomo  brought  along  a desk  and  a 
chair,  and  asked  me  to  try  out  different  poses, 
always  before  the  large  mirror.  “ When  you  come 
to  a position  which  you  like,  arrange  everything 
on  yon  as  you  would  like  to  have  it,  give  a signal 
with  your  hand  and  hold  still  just  for  a second.” 
Then  he  disappeared.  I was  left  alone  in  the 
studio.  Presently,  I started  to  make  things  on 
me  look  human,  looking  all  the  while  in  the  mir- 
ror, waved  with  my  hand  (I  did  not  know  to 
whom)  and  froze  up  for  a second.  An  instant 
later  the  photographer  came  forth  again,  thanking 
me  for  the  opportunity.  The  picture  was  the  best 
and  most  natural  portrait  that  I ever  had  taken 
of  me.  Of  course,  my  photographic  inside  re- 
volted against  such  an  unexplained  mystery;  and 
after  confessing  to  the  maestro  that  I was  a 
craftsman  of  his,  although  only  an  amateur,  he 
told  me  and  showed  me  all  desirable  details. 

Back  of  the  large  glass  plate  was  a room  about 
18  by  18  feet.  The  walls,  the  ceiling  and  the  floor 
of  this  room  were  completely  covered  with  dead- 
black  wall-pa])er,  and  there  was  no  window  in  the 
room.  A standard  stndio-camera  stood  in  the 
middle  of  it,  all  the  metal  parts  of  which  had  a 
black  finish.  The  ])ictnre  was  taken  through  the 
glass  plate,  which  was  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
The  strong  light  in  the  stndio  was  thus  completely 
reflected  on  account  of  the  entire  black  studio. 

If  the  sitter  should  so  desire,  the  photographer 
stays  with  him  in  the  studio.  Everything  is  set 
ready  for  the  exposure  in  this  case  in  the  stndio, 
and  there  is  a long  hose  going  throngh  the  wall, 
ending  in  a rnl)ber-bnlb  in  the  photographer’s 
hand,  so  that  the  exposure  can  be  made  from  the 
sitting-room  very  conveniently. 

The  readers  may  consider  the  many  possi- 
bilities and  features  of  this  excellent  arrange- 
ment. .Inst  like  a reflecting-camera : you  can  see 
yourself  to  the  last  moment.  The  i)hotographer 
claimed  this  stndio  as  his  own  idea. 

'I'liERE  is  one  ride,  at  least,  which  must  never 
be  broken  — the  rule  which  says  “Thou  shalt 
not  i)aint  two  ])ictures  n])on  one  canvas;”  for 
the  house  which  is  dividcil  against  itself  inevitably 
falls  to  the  ground. — Birge  Harrison.  This  is 
good  doctrine  and  applic's  to  all  art  in  the  flat  — 
])ainling,  etching  and  photography. — [Euitor.] 
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Pictorial  Photography  in  Japan 

CHARLES  HOVEY  PEPPER 


E Teiikyu-kwai,  a .small  laxly  of 
mateiir-])liotopra]iliers,  at  Osaka, 
apan,  have  issued  exaini)les  of  their 
■ork  ill  ail  exeeeilingly  attraetive 
irm.  Each  jihotograph  is  on  a 
dark  mount  fitting  the  tone  of  the  jiriiit.  All  are 
enelosed  in  an  attraetive  and  suhsfautial  port- 
folio and  fastened  with  ivory  jiiiis  — a touch  of 
taste,  good  work  and  (legaiiee  whieh  eharae- 
terizes  so  mueh  that  is  Ja])anese,  In  this  art, 
as  ill  all  art  whieli  eomes  from  Japan,  we  ex]ieet 
mueh,  J hi.-,  eouiitry  jirodueid  S(  i>ldu  and 
Ala'aliohu  and  iMotoiiohu,  the  founders  of  the 
Kano  sehool,  whose  works  - iliseolored  h\’  time, 
as  maii\-  are  — yet  firing  their  message  of  .sufilile 
jioetie  feeling,  fireadth  and  virtuosity  of  hand- 
ling, and  distinguished  eleganee. 

Erom  Ja[)aii  eame  the  art  of  link'  sa.i,  I laraiiofiii 
Shuiiyei,  Kiyoiiaga,  Shuiisho  and  that  king 
of  laiidseajie-artists,  Hiroshige.  He  has  taught 
artists  and  laymen,  the  world  around,  the 


fieaiit.v  of  the  rainy  da.v,  and  the  silenec  anil 
ma,iest,v  of  a snow-eovered  I'arth,  He  has  shown 
that  there  is  seareel.v  any  iihiee  whieh  nia\'  not 
fie  turned  to  the  artist's  use,  I’adde'-lields,  with 
their  eheekerfioard-d,ekes,  long  Cryidomeria 
avenues,  hare  lulls,  ri\  i r-fianks,  to]>s  of  houses, 
rushing  rapids,  erowded  streets,  fioats,  firidgi's, 
warehouses,  fireworks  on  the  niglit-sk'v,  men, 
women,  horses,  dogs,  he  greedily  takes  for  his 
own,  and  giees  to  ns,  after  a hundred  yt'a.rs, 
with  a gri])  and  freshness  that  are  start  hug.  We 
Inne  mneh  to  learn  from  these  wonderful  jieo  pie, 
who  do  well  wha.tiwer  the,\'  do. 

If  if  is  ]ire]iarediiess.  of  which  we  fardilv  eon- 
eern  ourselves,  W(>  ha\e  to  recall  the  (|uiet  and 
efi'ieti\o  prejiaratioii  for  the  Hiissian  war.  I was 
in  Ja])an  while  that  ]ire])arediies.s  was  at  its 
height.  shortl,\’  fiefore  the  war  liroke.  'I'lieiX'  was 
more  act  ion  t lian  diet  ion . 

I’erhajis  no  eonntr.w  handiea])|)ed  fiy  old  ens- 
toms,  lack  of  wealth  and  people,  e\er  |)repared 
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to  do  battle  with  so  rich  and  popidous  a country 
witli  so  quiet  and  j)atriotic  a deterTiiination. 
Probably  no  nation  ever  bought  more  navy  ami 
more  army  of  the  most  modern  and  efficient 
type  for  the  money  than  Japan.  Nor  was  the 
valor  of  the  soldiers  greater  than  the  patient 
fervor  of  the  peo])le  who  shoiddered  and  are 
carrying  tlie  war-debt.  For  centuries,  an  agri- 
cultural people,  they  grasp  tlie  fact  that  by  in- 
dustries they  must  make  tlieir  place  in  the  world, 
as  did  England.  They  studied  systematically  the 
problem,  and  set  to  making  things  — eotton, 
silk,  carpets,  hats,  umbrellas,  watches,  electrical 
appliances,  ore-products,  gnus,  munitions  steam- 
ers, men-of-war.  Nothing  daunted  them  — they 
<lo  all  well,  and  reaeh  out  not  only  to  Eastern 
but  to  Western  markets. 

I reeall  an  anecdote  of  a young  Japanese  who 
had  spent  much  time  in  Germany  mastering  the 
blanket -industry.  He  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try as  agent  for  the  German  firm.  Some  time 
later,  when  the  trade  had  been  falling  off,  he 
wrote,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the  reason, 
that  the  German  firm  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  had  formed  a stock-company  and  was 
producing  a very  satisfactory  blanket;  however, 
there  was  one  process  in  the  finishing  which 
could  be  improveil,  and  would  they  kindly  fur- 
nish the  information.  This  inde])cndence  is  ehar- 
acteristic  of  the  Ja])ane.se. 

One  sees  curious  signs  over  shops,  such  as 
Ladies"  Outfatter,  over  a dress-maker's  j)laee;  Ex- 
tract of  Fowl,  over  an  egg  shop;  Head  Cutter, 
t)ver  a barl)er-skop.  d'he  owners  of  these  sho])s 
spoke  some  English,  d'hey  had  Ameriean  and 
English  friends  to  whom  they  could  have  gone 
for  help;  but  they  relied  on  themselves  and  went 
ahead  on  their  own  initiative. 

A beautiful  country,  ])copled  by  an  energetic, 
industrious,  judricAic,  brainy  folk,  is  Japan.  Me 
one  artist,  merehant,  writer,  boiler-maker  or 
<liplomat.  seeing  the  peo]>le  each  from  a different 
slant,  he  comes  away  impressed,  ft  is  well  that 
these  Osaka  artists  ])ut  on  the  sensitized  film  this 
land,  SI)  that  we  who  know  something  of  it  and 
we  who  do  not  may  share  its  l)eauties. 

The  j)hotographs  in  question  were  received, 
without  any  data,  by  the  Editor,  <‘xee])t  a note 
which  set  forth  the  origin  and  aims  of  the  photo- 
gra])hic  club  - - d'enkyu-kwai  — and  which,  in  its 
quaint  and  direct  simj)licity  (A  exjtression,  re- 
flects the  character  of  the  Jai)anese  i)coj)le  and 
their  art.  ft  is  as  follows; 

1 he  lenkyu-kwai  is  a small  body  of  amatinir 
photograjihers  at  Osaka,  ft  was  foumhsl  in  No- 
vember, 1915.  anil  humbly  imriiorts  to  contrib- 
ute its  quota  to  the  jirogress  of  pictorial  pho- 


tograj)hy  during  the  New  Era  of  Taifiho. 

“The  promoters  were  nine  in  number,  namely: 
Messrs.  Wakabayashi  Katsuji,  Kajiwara  Ken- 
kiehi,  Aokoyama  Fukuzo,  Yoshida  Yoshitaro, 
Sotoku  Tsunesaburo,  Kometani  Tomizd,  Aoki 
Chuzaburd,  Ashida  Gentard,  and  Mori  Ipj)yd, 
and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Aoki,  IMr.  Kiriyama 
Seiji  took  his  ])lace,  but  soon  retired,  so  the  mem- 
bers are  now  reduced  to  eight. 

“The  object  of  this  club  is  to  make  ])ictures  by 
photogra])hic  process.  Mut  the  members  do  not 
intend  to  follow  any  set  rules  determiuing  the 
style  of  their  productions.  The  one  princii^le 
that  unites  them  all  is  jjerfect  freedom  of  process. 
Each  one  may  make  pictures  in  the  way  that  best 
suits  his  fancy  and  taste  without  being  fettered 
l),v  an\’  eoiiveiitional  rules. 

“W  e have  bravely  resolved  to  bring  this  little 
album  before  the  public,  even  though  it  may  be 
feared  that  the  effort  of  three  long  years  has  not 
yet  lieen  crowned  with  jiroportional  success.  Yet 
were  we  obliged  to  wait  before  publishing  the 
album  until  our  art  should  be  so  perfect  as  to  be 
able  to  silence  all  adverse  criticism,  we  would 
most  jirobably  never  have  the  o])portunity  of 
making  any  jiublication  at  all. 

“In  general,  the  members  work  with  pictures 
drawn  by  Ja])anese,  Chinese,  or  European  mas- 
ters liefore  the  eye  for  reference.  Mut  while  ma- 
king steady  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
])ictorial  art,  the  mind  chafes  more  and  more 
under  the  inconvenience  of  ])hotographic  ma- 
ni[)ulatiou  and  can  liardly  ever  finish  a picture 
without  a deal  of  irritation.  AVhether.  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  possible  to  eontimie  this 
])ublicatiou  in  the  future  is  still  an  ojicu  ipies- 
tion;  anyhi^w,  the  authors  will  try  to  give  out 
one  album  per  year.” 

It  is  marvelous  that  such  a large  proportion 
of  intelligent  men.  with  ample  wealth,  are  con- 
tent to  fritter  and  wear  away  their  lives  in  cities, 
where  the  glories  of  the  heavims  and  the  earth, 
the  rising  of  the  morning  sun,  the  charm  of  each 
opening  day.  are  so  seldom  seen;  of  the  sweet 
songs  of  birds,  the  moist  fresh  earth,  instinct 
with  life,  the  glow  and  shadows  on  the  moun- 
tains; at  night,  the  firmament  o’erslircad  with 
Wondrous  light;  the  wind  in  the  forest,  the  on- 
coming clouds,  and  the  thick  darkness  — of  all 
these,  and  the  voices  they  have  for  us,  they  know 
almost  nothing. — Ciiahles  N.  Gii.beht. 

It  is  now  just  the  top  of  sjiring  with  us.  d'he 
whole  country  is  mad  with  grtsai.  'I'o  see  the 
chorry-blossoms  bitten  out  upon  the  black  firs, 
and  the  black  firs  bitten  out  of  the  blue  sky,  is  a 
sight  to  set  before  a king.  - M.  L.  Stevenso.n'. 


Stains  on  Negatives  and  Prints 

Their  Cause  and  Their  Cure 


ONG  the  numerous  negatives  and 
'ints  submitted  by  amateurs  for 
itieism  to  the  oorrespondence- 
■hool  of  tlie  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
iv,  quite  a large  percentage  of 
them  are  stained.  With  a view  to  preventing  this 
the  comj)any  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  stains,  and  the  following  methods  and 
formulre  for  their  removal  are  a result  of  work 
carried  out  in  the  Research  Laboratory  at  Kodak 
Park. 

Stains  may  be  due  to  several  causes,  and  vary 
accordingly  in  their  nature  and  color.  Thus,  we 
may  have  red  or  blue  ink  stains,  iron  stains,  pyro 
and  iron  stains,  silver  and  dichroic  fog  stains, 
oxidation  stains  and  others  less  common.  Since 
yellow  stains  are  most  frequently  met  with,  we 
will  deal  with  them  first. 

The  two  commonest  yellow  stains  in  photog- 
raphy are  oxidation  and  silver  stains.  Oxidation 
stains  are  caused  by  oxidation  of  the  developer  by 
oxygen  from  the  air.  Thus  we  may  have  Elon, 
Pyro,  Hydrochinon  and  other  developer  stains, 
which  may  l)e  cither  local  or  general. 

Local  stains  are  the  residt  of  careless  handling 
of  the  negative  or  print,  being  caused  by  iucom- 
])lete  immersion  in  the  develo])ing-  or  fixing-solu- 
tions. A slight  curl  of  the  film  or  print,  or  too 
many  films  or  prints  in  one  tray,  will  leave  some 
])art  of  the  surface  exjiosed  to  the  air,  oxidation 
will  take  j)lace  and  a yellow  patch  will  aj)pear  the 
size  of  the  j)ortiou  of  film  or  print  exposeil  to  the 
air. 

The  necessity  of  completely  submerging  the 
films  or  ])rints  in  the  solutions  is  obvious,  and 
after  being  placed  iu  the  fixiug-bath  they  should 
be  jnoved  about.  A ])recaution  that  is  a great 
trouble-saver  is  the  use  of  aii  acid  stop-bath  be- 
tween ilevelo])ing  and  fixing,  d'he  effect  of  this 
is  to  neutralize  or  destroy  tlie  effect  of  the  alkali 
in  the  develo])cr  that  is  carried  over  in  the  film, 
thus  reducing  the  ti-udeucy  of  the  develo])er  to 
oxitlize. 

'I'here  is  also  a danger  that  if  the  acid  fixiug- 
bath  bi'comes  neutralized  thrmigh  the  carrying 
over  of  alkali  from  the  developer,  stains  may  be 
produced.  It  is  therefore  a wise  j)recautiou  to  add 
further  anioimts  of  li(|uid  hardener  to  the  fixing- 
l):ith  at  iutercals,  to  make  sure  that  it  remains 
acid. 

I.oeal  yellow  stains  produced  in  this  way  act 
just  as  if  ])ieees  of  yellow  filter  were  ])la.eed  over 
the  negative,  and  the  image  ])roduced  will  be 


weaker  in  those  places  where  the  stain  is  present, 
hence  the  necessity  of  avoiding  or  removing  it. 

General  oxidation  stain  extends  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  film  or  print,  and  is  caused  by  the 
use  of  an  old  or  discolored  developer,  or  by  a de- 
veloper not  containing  a sufficient  amount  of 
sulj)hite.  Pyro  will  give  this  stain,  especially  if 
the  solution  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  any 
considerable  time  before  use.  In  cases  where  the 
general  stain  is  uniform  it  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  prolong  the  printing-time  of  the 
negative. 

In  the  case  of  a pyro-developed  negative,  in 
addition  to  the  slight  general  yellow  stain  above, 
there  is  usually  a yellow  stain  image  present  along 
with  the  silver  image,  the  presence  of  which  may 
be  revealed  by  removing  the  silver  image  in  a 
bath  of  Parmer’s  reducer.  This  image  is  an  oxi- 
dation i)roduct  of  the  developer  produced  in  those 
places  where  the  metallic  silver  is  formed  during 
development.  This  oxidation  stain  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  contrast  of  the  negative,  and 
explains  the  fact  that  a thin-looking  pyro-devel- 
oped negative  will  often  give  a contrasty  print. 

The  other  common  stain  that  is  likely  to  occur  is 
silver  stair.  It  is  difficidt  to  distinguish  this  from 
oxidation  stain  by  ordinary  observation.  Like  the 
latter,  it  can  be  either  local  or  general,  and  it 
arises  from  one  or  several  of  the  following  causes: 

(a)  The  first  cause  is  the  use  of  an  old  and  ex- 
hausted fixing-bath,  containing  an  undue  amount 
of  silver  in  solution.  If  the  film  or  print  is  not 
sufficiently  washed,  some  of  the  silver  salt  re- 
mains. This  is  colorless,  l)ut  is  changed  to  yellow 
silver  sulj)hiile  after  some  time.  This  first  cause 
is  easil.v  ])revented. 

(b)  Incomplete  Fixing.  This  can  occur  even 
with  a new  bath  if  the  print  or  film  is  taken  from 
the  bath  too  soon.  While  the  j)late  is  fixing,  the 
silver  halide  in  the  emulsion  changes  first  to 
colorless  silver  thiosidphate,  which  is  compara- 
tively insoluble.  .Vt  this  point  the  milkiness  of 
the  ])late  or  film  disappears.  Ry  leaving  the  j)late 
in  the  bath  this  soluble  and  colorless  compound 
is  changed  tt)  a more  soluble  doul)le  thiosulphate 
of  silver,  which  can  be  easily  washed  out.  AVhen 
the  film  is  removed  from  the  tixiug-l)ath  immedi- 
atel.v  after  the  milkiness  has  (lisai)peared  — the 
first  stage  of  fixing  — no  amount  of  washing, 
later,  will  remove  the  insoluble  silver  salt,  and 
this  will  in  time  be  changed  to  yellow  silver 
sul])hide  stain.  The  only  safe  rule  is  to  leave  all 
])rints  and  negatives  in  the  fixiug-bath  for  double 
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the  time  require*!  to  reaeii  the  end  of  tiie  first 
stage,  which  is  marked  by  tlie  disaiqiearance  of 
the  milkiness. 

(cj  If  jirints  or  negatives  have  not  hecni  com- 
pletely covered  while  in  the  fixing-bath,  they  may 
ajipear  completely  fixed;  l)ut  in  siiots  they  may 
have  fixed  only  as  far  as  tlie  first  stage,  with  the 
result  that  on  cxiiosnre  to  the  air  yellow  stains 
will  a])])ear, 

lAxal  silver  stains  may  be  canseil  by  leaving 
a negative  in  contact  with  damj)  solio  jiajier. 
d his  jiaper  contains  a soluble  silver  salt  wliich  is 
more  or  less  absorbed  by  the  negative  and  ]>ro- 
<lnces  the  stain. 

^^hen  using  solio  [laper,  care  should  t)C  taken 
to  see  that  the  ])ai>er  and  the  negative  are  per- 
feetly  dry.  hen  tliere  is  a |)ossibility  of  tin- 
negative  ami  paper  being  in  contact  over-night, 
owing  to  failing  light,  a sheet  of  Kodaloid  (tliin 
eellnloiil)  should  In-  ])laced  between  them  before 
cxiiosing. 

.\s  jirevionsly  state<l.  it  is  difficult  to  ilctect 
slight  silver  stain  in  the  ])rescnce  of  oxidation 
stain  by  ol)servation.  ^Mnlea  stain  ma>'  be  cither 
pure  silver  stain  or  jinre  oxidation  stain,  it  is 
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more  likely  to  be  a combination  of  the  two. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
yellow  stain  may  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  eom])onnds : 

^Metallic  silver,  silver  snl|)hide,  silver  thiosnl- 
])hate,  silver  ]>hotohalide,  h-getlier  with  an  oxi- 
dation [irodnct  r)f  the  dev'eloiier. 

Removal  of  Yellow  Stain 

There  are  two  metlnxls  of  remo\ing  the  stain 
— (a)  ehemieally,  (b)  ])hotographicall,\'. 

hen  treating  a mounted  ])iint,  it  shoid<l  first 
be  soa.keil  in  water  and  laid  face  down  on  a sheet 
of  paper  and  the  mount  pnlli-il  way  from  the 
print  - not  the  print  from  the  mount,  or  the 
jirint.  will  be  torn. 

Oxidation  stain  may  be  rcmovcil  by  bleaching 
the  silver  image  to  silver  chloride,  and  redevelop- 
ing, this  ])roces.s,  incid('ntall>',  removing  the  stain. 
In  the  case  of  both  film  ami  prints,  it  is  a wise 
lirecantion  first  to  harden  them  in  a b percent 
solution  of  formalin,  a.nd  wash,  otherwise  the 
gelatine  is  apt  to  soften  and  frill  during  the  treat- 
ment. 'File  permanganate  bleach  is  made  up  of 
the  following  two  stock-solutions: 
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A 


Potass,  perman- 

Avoirdupois 

Metric 

ganate  (!4 

grains 

4. .5  grains 

AA'ater  32 

Sodium  chloride 

ounces 

B 

1 liter 

(table  salt)  5^ 

Sulphuric  acid 

ounces 

1(50  grains 

(strong)  1 

ounce  100  grains 

40  c.c. 

AVater  32 

ounces 

1 liter 

For  use,  take  two  parts  of  water  anil  one  part 
of  B,  and  to  this  add  one  i)art  of  A. 

A 5 percent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  can 
l)e  used  instead  of  solution  B;  hut  as  it  is  often  of 
uncertain  strength  its  use  is  not  recoininendcd. 
A ])oint  that  must  lie  observed  in  the  mixing  of 
the  solutions  is  that  the  stock-solution  A must  be 
added  to  the  diluted  B solution,  that  is,  one  ]>art 
of  A must  be  added  to  tlie  combined  two  jiarts  of 
water  and  one  part  of  Ik  If  the  stock-solutions 
are  mixed  before  B is  diluted,  chlorine  gas  will  be 
given  off.  AVhen  the  solutions  are  mixed  as  di- 
rected, chlorine  gas  is  not  liberated,  but  remains 
in  solution  and  converts  the  silver  image  into 
silver  chloride,  wliich  is  wanted. 

The  solutions  A and  B keep  well  if  kei)t  sepa- 
rately, but  not  when  mixed,  and  for  this  reason 
the  bleaching-bath  should  be  prej)arod  as  re- 
quired. 

AA’hen  jircparing  the  solution  A,  be  sure  that 
no  ]>articles  of  undissolved  j)otassiuni  permanga- 
nate remain,  or  they  will  give  trouble  in  the  way 
of  spots  and  blemishes  in  the  negative. 

'J'he  lilcaching  should  be  comjilete  in  about 
three  or  four  minutes,  after  which  the  negative 
should  be  rinsed  and  ])ut  into  a weak  solution  of 
sodium  bisulj)hite,  rinsed  and  developed  in  a 
stroiiij  li<jht  (daylight,  if  jxissible)  with  an  ordinary 
developer,  say  Nejjcra  solution  one  jiart,  water 
four  ])arts. 

In  the  case  of  a pyro-devc]oi)cd  negative,  the 
image  of  which  consists  partly  of  a silver  and 
partly  of  a pyro  stain  image,  the  above  jirocess 
removes  the  stain  image  entirely,  leaving  a jinre 
silver  image,  the  j^rocess  therefore  lieing  equiva- 
lent to  reduction.  By  using  a weak  jiyro  rede- 
\'elo])cr,  much  of  the  original  stain  image  may  lie 
re-formed,  though,  incidentally,  considerable 
general  yellow  stain  is  jiroduccd  at  the  same  time. 

Silver  Stains 

If  silver  stain  is  treated  as  above,  it  will  not  be 
removed,  but  will  fie  changed  to  metallic  silver, 
and  a black  deposit  will  take  the  ])laee  of  the 
yellow  stain. 

AVhen  a negative  or  ])rint  is  stained,  and  it  is 
decided  to  attempt  its  removal,  it  is  a good  jilan 


to  find  out  by  a preliminary  test  just  what  par- 
ticular variety  of  stain  you  have  to  deal  with. 
This  is  done  by  cutting  a narrow  strip  from  the 
edge  of  the  stained  paper  or  film,  and  bleaching 
and  redeveloping  as  described  above.  If  the 
stain  is  removed  entirely,  it  is  pure  oxidation 
stain,  but  if  it  is  replaced  by  a black  deposit,  it 
consists  more  or  less  of  pure  silver. 

AVlienever  silver  stain  is  present,  it  is  a much 
safer  and  better  plan  to  remove  it  photograph- 
ically. 

The  following  method  of  removing  stains  by 
means  of  color-sensitive  plates  and  light  filters 
is  taken  from  Studio  Light,  February,  1917. 

“This  special  use  we  have  in  mind  for  a pan- 
chromatic plate  and  contrast-filter  is  for  repro- 
ducing valualile  negatives  that  have  become  so 
badly  stained  that  they  are  useless  for  printing. 

“Negatives  become  stained  in  various  ways, 
and  sometimes  these  stains  cannot  be  removed 
by  a chemical  treatment  without  injuring  the 
silver  image.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  print  from 
them,  but  it  is  a very  simple  matter  to  reproduce 
them,  jirovided  the  chemical  that  made  the  stain 
has  not  removed  a portion  of  the  silver  image, 
and  this  is  not  often  the  case. 

“A  positive  made  through  the  strong  AATatten 
‘G’  filter  on  a iianchromatic  jilate  will  show  no 
trace  of  the  yellow  stain.  It  is  then  a simple  mat- 
ter to  make  a negative  on  a Seed  ‘23  plate  from 
the  positive,  liy  contact,  if  the  positive  is  of  the 
desired  size. 

“Filter-film  is  not  exiiensive,  but  care  should 
be  used  in  handling  it.  It  is  stained  gelatine 
strippeil  from  the  glass-support  on  whicli  it  was 
coated,  and  without  a support  it  must  be  kept 
absolutely  dry  to  retain  its  form. 

“On  the  other  hand,  an  enlarged,  reduced  or 
full-sized  jiositive  may  be  made  in  the  enlarging 
or  reducing  camera,  in  which  case  a piece  of 
filter,  oidy  slightly  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  lens  mount,  will  lie  recjuired.“ 

Apart  from  yellow  stains,  we  may  have  brown 
iron-rust  stains,  or  bluish  stains  caused  by  the 
action  of  ])yro  on  such  iron  stains,  though  these 
are  usually  removed  during  the  bleaching-  and 
develojiing-])roeess  above,  as  are  likewise  stains 
due  to  most  aniline  dyes,  and  red  and  black 
writing-inks.  In  the  ease  of  some  samples  of  red 
ink,  a slight  trace  of  stain  will  remain  after  such 
treatment,  in  which  case  its  effect  may  be  re- 
moved photograiihieally. 

Although  the  article  in  Studio  Light  makes 
jiartieular  reference  to  the  “G”  filter  for  removing 
yellow  stain,  any  colored  stain  may  be  dealt  with 
in  a similar  manner  by  a suitable  choice  of  filters, 
so  that  oil  viewing  the  stained  negative  or  print 
through  the  filter,  the  stain  becomes  invisible. 
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Anotlior  form  of  stain,  rarely  met  witli,  is 
(licliroic  fog,  which  ai)pears  yellowish  green  on 
looking  at  the  surface  of  the  film,  hnt  i)ink  when 
looking  through  the  negative.  This  stain  consists 
of  ])articles  of  colloidal  silver,  and  is  caused  l)y 
undercxj)ostire  and  forced  development  of  rapiil 
])lates  or  film  with  a developer  containing  hypo, 
ammonia  or  an  excess  of  alkali  or  sul])hite,  that  is, 
a solvent  of  silver  bromide,  or  the  use  of  a weak 
fixing-l)ath  or  one  containing  an  excess  of  de- 
velo])er. 

Anytliing  which  tends  to  increase  tlie  solu- 
bility of  the  silver  bromide  in  the  develo])er,  such 
as  an  increase  of  temperature,  tends  to  increase 
the  amount  of  fog  likewise.  The  stain  may  be 
icmoved  by  an  ai)i)lication  of  a weak  solution 
of  Farmer’s  re(hicer,  or  a dilute  solution  of  po- 
tassium ])ermanga.nate  with  the  addition  of  a 
fi-w  drops  of  sulpluiric  acid.  This  will  be  effective 
only  if  the  stain  is  more  readily  attacked  than  the 
silver  image,  so  that  if  the  stain  is  of  long  stand- 
ing, the  slight  reduction  of  the  nc'gative  is  apt  to 
take  ]>lace. 

\\  liile  oxidation  stain  is  being  removed  by  the 


above  bleaching-  and  redeveloping-process,  any 
drying-marks  left  on  the  film  or  plate,  caused  by 
too  rapid  drying,  will  disap()ear  also. 

Another  ael vantage  in  the  use  of  the  bleaching- 
and  reileveloping-method  is  that  it  affords  an 
o])pcrtunity  for  intensification  and  reduction.  If 
the  negative  from  which  we  wish  to  remove  stain 
is  weak  and  thin,  we  can,  in  the  redeveloping- 
stage  of  the  stain-removing  proce.ss,  redevelop 
with  a solution  of  sodinm  sulphide.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  negative  is  too  dense,  by  cutting 
down  the  time  of  redevelo])ment  and  subse- 
(piently  fixing  we  can  effect  any  ilegree  of  reduc- 
tion. In  this  way  we  can  make  two  improvements 
to  our  negative  l)y  the  one  oi)eration,  and  if  the 
negative  hap|)ened  to  have  any  of  the  other 
stains  mentioned  above,  we  accomj)lish  several 
imi)rovements  with  one  effort.  The  above  meth- 
ods of  stain-removal  may  be  ai)plied  to  the  re- 
moval of  stains  from  sulphided  prints  also. 

It  is  art  and  science  alone  that  reveal  to  us  and 
give  us  the  hoi)e  of  a h)ftier  life. — Beethoven. 
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Burson  Tries  Psychology 


MICHAEL  GROSS 


red  bold-face  type,  the  head-line 
f the  circular  asked  the  presump- 
lous  question:  Are  You  a Sales- 
AN  OR  AX  Order-Taker?  This 
as  followed  by  a brief  sentence  to 
eighty  percent  of  the  men  who  were 
paid  to  sell  goods  merely  went  around  taking 
orders.  But  the  remedy  was  now  at  hand,  the 
next  paragraph  proclaimed.  For  thirty  dollars, 
payable  five  dollars  down  and  the  balance  at 
your  convenience  — meaning,  no  doubt,  when- 
ever the  collector  caught  you  in  — any  one  could 
learn  all  there  was  to  know  about  scientific  sales- 
manship: character-analysis,  and  the  way  to 
read  a customer’s  mind. 

Burson  had  received  similar  letters  in  the  morn- 
ing’s mail  before,  but,  priding  himself  on  the  fact 
that  their  message  did  not  apply  to  him,  he  had 
consigned  them  to  the  waste-basket.  Now,  how- 
ever, coming  as  it  did  so  soon  after  the  disastrous 
Shevling  episode,  the  blatant  head-line  of  the 
circular  struck  home.  Was  he  really  only  an 
order-taker?  Burson  reflected.  Surely  a real 
salesman  would  never  have  permitted  a man  like 
Shevling  to  get  on  his  nerves,  and  would  also 
have  known  better  then  to  deliberately  antag- 
oidze  him.  No,  he  was  not  a real  salesman,  was 
his  final  decision,  and  the  quicker  he  subscribed 
for  the  course  and  learned  how  to  be  one,  the  bet- 
ter it  would  be  for  the  firm  of  Burson  and  Condit. 

Accordingly,  when  Art  came  in  a little  later, 
Burson  flipped  the  circular  across  to  him  anil  said, 
“That  came  in  the  morning’s  mail.  Art.  Bead  it 
and  see  what  you  think  of  the  j)roposition.’’ 

Art  glanced  through  the  text  and  then  tossed 
it  back,  with  the  one  word  “Bunk.” 

“I  flon't  agree  with  you  there,”  Burson  said. 
“I  think  if  I liad  the  knowledge  that  cfiurse  gives 
a man  you  would  never  have  lost  IMr.  I'omlin's 
order,  because  I would  have  known  how  to  handle 
Shevling.  .Just  listen  what  you  get  for  your 
thirty  dollars;  ” and  he  picked  uj)  the  circular  and 
commenced  reading:  “Once  having  mastered 
this  course,  you  will  be  able  to  know,  even  after 
the  first  casual  glance,  the  thoughts  that  are  in 
your  customer's  juind;  you  will  be  a keen  judge 
of  character  ami  learn  how  to  read  a man's  face 
like  an  open  book;  ^■ou  will  learn  to  judge  by  a 
man’s  features  just  how  he  should  be  handled, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  great  secret  of  how  to 
extract  an  order  as  quickly  and  as  paiidcssly  as 
I)ossible  will  be  taught  to  you.  Is  n’t  that  worth 
the  moderate  price  charged?” 


“It  surely  is,”  agreed  Art,  “if  you  really  get 
it.” 

Burson  hastened  to  assure  Art  that,  once  having 
signed  up  for  the  course,  he  would  see  to  it  that 
he  got  all  that  was  coming  to  him,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  he  was  to  sidjscribe  and  be  con- 
verted into  a master-salesman,  after  which,  if 
the  cure  was  complete,  Art  would  also  take  the 
course. 

How'ev'er,  it  was  not  until  he  had  taken  the 
eighth  lesson  that  an  opportunity  came  up  for 
Burson  to  show  what  his  studies  had  done  for 
him.  Art  came  in  at  the  end  of  a particularly 
dreary  day,  threw  his  package  of  samples  in  a 
corner,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches,  the 
very  picture  of  despair. 

“What’s  wrong.  Art,  old  man?”  Burson  in- 
quired sympathetically,  looking  up  from  his  job 
of  squeegeeing  a batch  of  prints  onto  a ferrotype 
plate. 

“Everything  is  wrong!”  Art  exclaimed  de- 
spondently; “I ’ve  been  trying  to  get  an  order 
out  of  Mr.  Evers  of  the  Evers-Diinning  Com- 
pany for  the  last  month,  but  I don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  size  him  up  right.  No  matter  what  price 
I make  on  a job,  that  fellow  Graves,  of  the  Acme 
Studio,  always  takes  the  order  away  from  me. 
Mr.  Evers  has  given  me  a chance  to  figure  on 
another  order,  but  what 's  the  use.  Graves  will 
land  it,  and  all  I '11  get  for  my  j)ains  will  be  a 
polite  little  note  thanking  me  for  submitting  my 
prices.” 

Burson  stoi)])cd  working  his  roller  for  a mo- 
ment, and  stood,  with  knitted  brows,  wrestling 
with  the  problem.  Then,  .as  a solution  came  to 
him,  he  leaned  across  the  table  and  said:  “If 
your  not  being  able  to  size  IMr.  Evers  uj)  right  is 
the  only  thing  that  ])rcvents  you  from  getting  au 
order,  you 've  given  me  just  the  oi)portunity  I 've 
been  waiting  for  — to  meet  some  man  who  is 
hard  to  size  u]).  Let  me  take  a shot  at  this  Mr. 
Evers.  Even  with  the  little  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific salesmaushi])  that  I 've  .already  gained  from 
my  course,  I ought  to  be  able  to  read  him  like  au 
open  book.” 

,\rt  brightened  up  ])ercei)tibly.  “’Phat 's  a 
good  idea,"  he  exclaimed  enthusiastically.  “You 
get  into  Mr.  Evers’  good  graces,  and  then  we  'll 
quote  such  a low  ])rice  ou  this  order  that  he  will 
be  glad  to  give  y(Ui  the  business.  And  once  we 
get  in,”  .Vrt  went  on  grimly,  “it  will  take  dyna- 
mite to  blast  tis  off  agaiTi." 

“Suppose  we  throw  in  the  negatives  free  and 
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just  charge  for  the  prints,”  B\irson  suggested; 
“we  can  easily  make  up  our  initial  loss  on  repeat- 
orders,  and  the  Acme  people,  confident  that, 
having  beat  us  so  often,  they  can  easily  do  so 
again,  will  quote  regular  j)rices  and  consequently 
he  a mile  high.” 

“Just  the  thing,”  Art  said.  “I ’m  beginning  to 
think  the  money  you  are  spending  for  that 
course  is  n’t  such  a had  investment  after  all.” 

The  next  day  Burson  brought  his  text-books 
to  the  studio  and  spent  all  morning  brushing  up 
on  his  lessons.  Art  had  said  that  the  best  time  to 
see  Mr.  Evers  was  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  so, 
at  half-])ast  eleven,  Bursoii  hastily  skimmed 
through  lesson  eight,  wrote  out  the  estimate  he 
was  to  give  Mr.  Evers,  and,  grabbing  vip  a few 
samples,  hurried  out. 

He  arrived  in  the  outer  offices  of  the  Evers- 
Uunning  Company  al)out  a half-hour  later  and 
gave  the  girl  at  the  desk  his  card  to  take  in  to 
Mr.  Evers.  In  a few  moments  she  came  back 
and  said  that  another  salesman  was  already  wait- 
ing for  an  interview,  but,  as  Mr.  Evers  expected 
to  spend  at  least  an  hour  with  the  first  man,  he 
would  see  Mr.  Burson  at  once,  provided  his 
j)ropositit)ii  woidd  not  take  very  long.  Burson 
told  the  girl  to  say  that  all  he  wanted  was  five 
minutes  of  Mr.  Evers’  time,  and  in  a moment 
she  came  back  and  said  he  coidd  go  right  in.  “ Mr. 
Evers’  office  is  the  last  one  on  the  right-hand  side 
as  you  go  down  that  aisle,”  she  flirected  Burson, 
l)ointing  out  a passageway  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

Burson  walked  down  the  aisle  and  into  the 
office  she  described,  where  he  found  Air.  Evers 
nervously  jjacing  up  and  down  the  room,  evi- 
dently about  to  go  out,  for  his  hat  and  gloves 
were  lying  on  a chair,  and  the  fiat-top  desk  in  the 
corner  was  clear. 

Air.  Evers  sto])i)ed  and  lookeil  u])  as  Burson 
entered,  which  gave  that  student  of  ])sychology 
a good  chance  to  study  the  features  of  the  man 
he  had  to  sell  and  discover  the  kind  of  individual 
he  was.  lie  now  saw  tliat  Air.  Evers  belonged 
to  tlie  Dolichocejjhalic  type;  this  discovery, 
coupled  with  the  fact  t>f  his  being  of  a high-strnng 
tem])erament,  as  evinced  by  his  nervous  pacing 
of  the  room,  meant,  according  to  Bursou’s  text- 
books, tliat  the  best  ])lan  of  a])]^roaeh  was  to 
j)resent  his  ])ro])osition  in  bald  facts,  leaving  out 
all  su])erfluities  and  fancy  flights  of  ]HTsuasive 
language.  Air.  Kvers’  ty))e,  according  to  lesson 
eight,  detested  formalities,  J'hey  were  best 
pleased  when  a salesman  eschewed  the  “hellos” 
and  “how  are  you,  old  mans”  and  came  right  to 
the  j)oinl. 

His  plan  of  attack  being  deciiled  upon,  Burson 
walked  dii-eetly  uj)  to  Mr.  Evers,  and  handing 


him  the  estimate  said:  “My  name  is  Burson,  of 
Burson  and  Condit.  We  want  an  opportunity  to 
show  you  the  quality  of  our  work,  and,  to  make 
the  experiment  worth  while  to  you,  we  are  willing 
to  throw  in  the  negatives  on  this  job  absolutely 
free  of  charge.  We  are  also  quoting  exceptionally 
low  on  the  prints,  as  you  can  readily  see  when  I 
tell  you  that  our  price  for  the  complete  job  will 
be  only  eighty  dollars.  I hope  you  can  see  your 
way  clear  to  tell  us  to  go  right  ahead.”  Burson 
ended  up  hopefully. 

There  was  a long  pause.  Finally  Mr.  Evers 
cleared  his  throat  and  said,  “Of  course,  Mr. 
Burson,  while  I ap[)reciate  your  coming  in  here 
and  telling  me  just  the  thing  I ’ve  been  wanting 
to  hear,  still  I don't  see  how  the  whole  subject 
concerns  me  at  all.” 

“Why!  Is  our  price  as  high  as  all  that.^”  Bur- 
son asked  in  surprise,  thinking  the  words  were 
meant  in  sarcasm. 

“I ’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  was  the  answer; 
“you  ’ll  have  to  ask  Air.  Evers.” 

“Aren’t  you  Air.  Evers.^”  Burson  almost 
yelled.  “Then  what  are  you  doing  in  his  office.^” 

“I ’m  not  Mr.  Evers,”  came  the  calm  reply, 
“and  this  is  not  his  office.  This  is  the  waiting- 
room,  and  my  name  is  Graves,  of  the  Acme 
Studio.  Air.  Evers’  office  is  the  last  one  to  the 
right  side  of  this  aisle,  not  the  left,  and  I ’m  wait- 
ing for  him  to  get  through  with  another  sales- 
man before  going  in  to  see  him.  I wanted  to  stop 
you,”  he  went  on  more  kindly,  noticing  the  crest- 
fallen expression  on  Burson’s  face,  “as  soon  as 
you  told  me  who  you  were,  but  you  blurted  out 
your  proposition  so  fast,  I did  n’t  get  a chance. 
Do  you  always  sell  goods  by  rushing  up  to  a 
man  without  greeting  him  by  name  or  saying 
‘hello,’  and  then  firing  your  proposition  at  his 
head.^  If  you  do,  you  ought  to  take  a few  lessons 
in  salesmanship.” 

Burson  flid  not  dare  tell  him  that  “lessons  in 
salesmanship”  were  just  what  had  made  him 
shoot  off  his  pro])osition  in  one  breath,  and  that 
if  his  head  had  m)t  been  so  full  of  Brachycephalic 
and  Uolicliocephalic  types,  facial  characteristics 
and  scientific  salesmanshiju  he  would,  perhaps, 
have  had  sense  enough  to  tell  the  right  side  of 
the  aisle  from  the  left.  So  he  said  that  his  rush 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  feeling  well, 
and  had  wanted  to  get  out  into  the  open  air  as 
soon  as  ])ossil)le.  Then,  to  make  the  “bluff” 
good,  Burson  hail  to  turn  around  hurriedly  and 
walk  out.  He  was  even  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  a hasty  exit,  for  he  knew  that,  after  telling 
his  comjjetifor  his  ])rices.  and  just  what  “Burson 
and  Condit  ” intended  doing  to  get  the  business, 
there  was  n't  a chance  in  the  world  for  an  order. 

Art  heard  the  sound  of  Burson’s  feet  coming 
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up  tlie  steps  and,  running  out  into  the  iiall,  lie 
peered  over  the  balustrade  and  yelled  down, 
“Need  any  help  to  bring  that  order  in,  Burson?” 
Receiving  no  answer,  he  went  back  into  the  room. 
In  a few  moments  Burson  entered.  Without  a 
word  of  greeting,  he  walked  over  to  a shelf  near 
the  window,  took  down  text-book  number  one, 
entitled  “The  Brachycephalic  and  Other  Types 
in  Humans;  ” text-book  number  two,  on  “Reading 
the  Mind  Through  Feature  Study,”  and  the  third 
and  last  volume,  on  “Scientific  Deduction  as  an 
Aid  to  Salesmanship.”  He  laid  one  book  care- 


fully on  top  of  the  other,  then  walked  to  the  open 
window.  Before  Art  could  comprehend  what  he 
was  about,  Burson,  with  a savage  gesture,  threw 
them  all  out.  When  the  crash  came  up  to  him 
from  the  court-yard,  three  flights  below,  he 
turned  to  Art,  and,  trying  to  force  a smile,  said: 
“Will  you  promise  to  forget  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions about  the  Evers-Dunning  Company  if  I 
promise  to  immediately  forget  all  the  useless 
junk  I got  out  of  those  books,  and  use  my  own 
common  sense  hereafter  in  selling  goods?”  And 
Art,  seeing  that  Burson  meant  it,  gave  his  word. 


Bromide-Printing 

C.  F.  INSTON,  F.R.P.S. 


this  article  I do  not  set  out  to  say 
lything  really  new  about  bromide- 
'inting.  My  aim  is  merely  to  give 
simjjle,  a very  simple,  account  of 
y own  method  of  making  bro- 
mides — chiefly  enlargements  — interspersing  a 
few  desultory  remarks  based  upon  my  experi- 
ence with  the  process  during  the  past  twenty 
years. 

One  is  often  told  that  there  are  no  bad  plates 
and  no  bad  papers;  but  this  statement  I must 
contradict  at  once.  There  are  bad  plates  and 
there  are  bad  papers  — bad,  I mean,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  fitted  for  the  purpose  one  has  in 
view,  or  for  the  rcsidt  one  wishes  to  achieve. 

Let  me  j)ut  it  in  another  way,  and  state  that 
it  is  the  worker,  not  the  maker,  who  converts 
otherwise  good  material  into  bad  by  the  simple 
process  of  wrong  selection.  More  times  than  I 
can  count,  for  example,  I have  had  small  prints 
suljmitted  to  me  for  judgment  and  criticism, 
made  upon  the  roughest  bromide-i)aper  it  was 
possible  to  procure.  Needless  to  say.  the  prints 
did  not  satisfy  the  worker.  “Why,  then,  did  he 
make  them  on  rough  paper?”  you  ask.  I do  not 
know.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  that  |)riuts  made 
on  rough  j)aper  were  more  “artistic”  than  those 
made  on  smooth;  but  he  had  (piite  overlooked 
the  fact  that  this  remark  ai)plied  to  large  prints 
and  not  to  small  ones. 

Selection  of  the  right  material  or  surface  of 
paj)er  is  essential  to  success;  but  this  is  not  all. 
Even  with  the  right  material  and  the  right  tools 
for  tlic  work,  how  easy  it  is  to  spoil  even  the  very 
best  ])hotograpliic  product ! On  the  other  hand, 
how  very  easy  to  achieve  success,  if  one  will  but 
follow  carefully  the  instructions  laid  dowTi  so 
explicitly  by  the  makers,  who  ought  to  know 


how  their  own  wares  can  be  used  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Do  I always  follow  the  instructions  sent  out 
with  each  packet  of  paper,  or  those  given  in  the 
text-books?  Candidly  speaking,  I do  not,  ex- 
cept at  first;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I 
depart  far  from  the  printed  instructions  or  from 
the  general  rules  laid  down  as  applicable  to  the 
process.  Let  me  try  to  make  my  meaning  clear 
by  describing  my  practice  in  this  matter. 

As  soon  as  a new  make  of  material,  either 
plates  or  paper,  is  placed  upon  the  market,  I try 
it,  invariably  following  the  manufacturer’s  printed 
instructions  to  the  letter.  By  this  means  I dis- 
cover at  once  what  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  and 
then  I ]>roceed  to  try  modifications  — modifica- 
tions of  formula,  or,  perhaps,  of  exposure.  Thus 
I find  out  for  the  future  the  exact  uses  to  which  I 
can  put  it,  and  learn  how  to  gain  my  objective. 
Then,  when  I want  a particular  kind  of  print,  I 
know  at  once  the  make  of  paper  that  will  give  it, 
and  I use  that  paper  oidy. 

Few  out  of  the  thousands  of  photographic 
workers  really  know  tlie  jjower  placed  in  their 
hands  by  the  makers  of  bromide-papers.  You 
may  select  Kodak  j)aper  alone;  and  from  the  many 
varieties  of  surface  you  can  clioose  a pajier  suit- 
able for  any  subject  that  may  present  itself,  or 
any  class  of  j>rint  you  wish  to  produce. 

Suppose  I want  an  ordinary  good  black  bro- 
mide-enlargement. Well,  almost  any  Kodak 
l)aper  will  give  me  that  quite  easily  if  I follow  the 
instructions.  But  I take  it  that  only  the  pro- 
fessional worker  wishes  constantly  to  make  what 
is  called  the  ordinary  print.  In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a hundred  I want  to  produce  something 
difl'ering  in  one  or  more  resi)ects  from  the  ortlinary 
print,  most  i)robably  for  exhibition-i)urposes. 
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THE  STOHM 


IHJKMAX  HANNA 


and  I set  about  to  jjroduce  it  in  this  way. 

First  of  all,  I prove  my  negative  with  a j)rint 
made  ui)on  ^'elox,  and  from  that  proof  I try  to 
jiulge  what  I am  likely  to  get  in  a Ijromide-en- 
largement  made  from  the  same  negative.  If  I 
liave  any  <loulits  about  it,  I place  the  Jiegative 
in  tlie  lantern  and  focus  on  to  the  easel  uj)  to 
15  X F2  size,  and  there  study  the  effect.  If  still 
in  doubt,  I make  an  ordinary  eidargement  on 
any  bromide-paf)er  that  may  be  handy,  and, 
finally,  judge  from  that  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  trouble  to  make  any  further  cniargemeids 
from  tliat  negative.  (Farenthetieally,  let  me 
state  that  I always  use  a lantern  ami  ineandeseent 
gas  for  making  my  eidargernents.)  If  I decide 
to  make  other  enlargements  from  my  tested 
negative,  I then  select  the  pa]>er  that  I have 
learned  by  previous  experiments  will  give  me 
the  best  results,  and  j)r(jduec  exactly  the  kind  of 
print  I want. 

I always  make  a trial  test;  i.e.,  a series  of  ex- 
posures on  a strij)  of  the  j)aper.  (.\  test-sheet  is 


sui)plied  with  each  large-sized  ]>aeket  of  Kodak 
bromide  ]>ai)er.)  I may  ])ossibly  give  four  expo- 
sures of  20,  30,  00  and  100  seconds  resj)eetively, 
examine  the  test-strip,  and  decide  which  expo- 
sure to  give  for  the  i>rint.  I never  index  length  of 
exposure  on  my  negatives,  preferring  to  make  a 
fresh  test  with  each  fresh  packet  of  paper.  In 
the  long  ruti,  I find  this  the  best  and  chea])est 

I)laTi. 

Having  made  my  test  strips,  and  having  de- 
cided on  the  correct  ex|)osure,  I ])roeeed  with  the 
larger  print.  .\s  a rule,  the  first  enlargement 
proves  more  or  less  satisfactory.  It  eertaiidy  will 
not  be  a print  to  destroy.  If  it  (hies  not  jirove  to 
be  u[)  to  exhibition-standard,  I can  tell  from  its 
apiiearanee  what  modification  of  the  developer 
or  exposure  will  give  me  the  exact  thing  I re((iiire. 

AVhat  modification  of  develojier  or  exposure  is 
available.^  Let  me  deal  first  with  exposure.  One 
is  always  told,  when  working  bromide-paper,  that 
only  by  correct  exjiosure  can  one  get  the  best 
result.  That  may  be  true  enough  if  one  oidy 
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knew  what  is  tlie  correct  exposure.  Of  course, 
the  old  hand  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  wliat  the 
term  means;  hut  he  who  is  not  an  old  hand  is 
often  enough  sorely  troubled  to  know  the  correct 
exposure.  I am  afraid  that  he  will  only  learn  it 
through  trials  and  tribulations,  and  at  the  cost  of 
much  paper;  hut  for  every  spoiled  print  he  should 
have  gained  and  stored  away  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  will  he  helpful  in  future  work. 
Personally,  I always  give  what  would  he  called 
a very  full  exposure  — to  some,  indeed,  it  might 
look  very  much  like  overexposure.  This  I be- 
lieve to  he  the  best  plan  — a very  full  exposure 
in  all  cases,  and  subsequent  control  exercised  by 
modifying  the  developer. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  development.  How  shoidd 
the  (leveloj)er  be  modified  to  produce  the  desired 
effect?  Obviously,  one  cannot  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  rules  to  suit  every  case.  In  my  own 
work,  I rarely  set  out  to  make  a deep  black 
print,  i.e.,  a print  showing  an  intense  black  in 
its  darkest  parts.  Indeed,  I rather  lean  to  a gray- 
black,  and  I use  amidol,  or  Dolmi  as  this  developer 
is  called  in  the  Kodak-instructions.  In  order  to 
get  the  desired  gray-black  tones,  I make  up  my 
developer  with  a little  less  Dolmi  than  the  Kodak- 
formula  prescribes  for  a given  amount  of  sodium 
sulphite,  and  then  I add  water  until  I have  a com- 
paratively weak  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
may  want  an  intense  blue-black  print.  I simply 
use  a little  more  Dolmi  than  the  normal  amount 
given  in  the  Kodak  formula. 

That  is  all  simple  enough  so  far,  but  what 
happens  when  I want  a strong  black  and  a good 
range  of  grays  in  my  ])rint?  That  proldem  may 
arise  with  a seascape,  for  instance,  where  there  is 
a strong  foreground  and  a mass  of  delicate  clouds 
above.  In  making  a print  of  that  kind  I always 
use  a two-solution  develoi)cr  — generally  sodium 
carbonate  and  metol,  or  Elon  as  the  correspond- 
ing chemical  is  called.  This  gives  me  another 
method  of  control.  I take  two  measvires:  into 
No.  1 I put  an  overdose  of  Elon  and  little  car- 
bonate; and  into  No.  'i  I put  an  overdose  of  car- 
bonate and  httle  Elon.  Having  fully  exposed  my 
bromide-paper,  in  accordance  with  my  usual 
practice,  I develop  out  my  darkest  ])art  slowly 
with  No.  1 solution;  then  I wash  the  i)iint  and 
pour  over  it  No.  ^ solution,  wliieh  will  very 
(piiekly  develop  out  the  clouds  and  render  them 
in  full  range  of  gray  tones.  Of  course,  I am  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  a ])iint  “corrt'clly”  ex])oseil 
can  be  (piite  .spoiled  either  by  undcrdev'ebjpment 
or  by  overdevelopment;  the  first  lacks  gradation 
and  detail,  and  the  second  is  choked  uj)  and  too 
dark.  The  remedy  for  each  of  these  evils  suggests 
itself  to  the  intelligent  photographer. 

Again,  I seldom  make  an  enlargement  with- 


out using  what  is  known  as  “bolting-silk.”  This 
I fix  at  a distance  of  about  8 inches  from  the 
lens  when  making  a 15  x 1‘2  enlargement.  The 
use  of  this  silk  for  procuring  diffusion  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  refer  to  it 
more  fidly,  though  I may  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a slightly  longer  exposure  is  required 
when  it  is  employed,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
use  it  when  making  the  test-slips  if  it  is  to  be 
used  for  the  print. 

Although  I am  not  dealing  with  the  making  of 
prints  for  the  purpose  of  Bromoil,  I may  say,  in 
passing,  that  all  my  prints  for  this  process  are 
made  in  just  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  left  as  bromides.  This  has  been 
found  to  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
connection  with  Bromoil  photo-manipulations. 

As  I never  take  the  trouble  to  tone  a bromide- 
print,  I do  not  intend  to  refer  to  any  of  the  sev- 
eral toning-processes  further  than  to  suggest 
that  the  worker  should  follow  faithfully  the  direc- 
tions found  in  the  packet  of  paper  or  study  the 
text-books  on  the  subject,  and  gain  knowledge 
and  experience  by  making  trial  of  their  teaching. 

In  writing  of  prints  so  far,  I have  meant  en- 
largements; but  nearly  all  my  remarks  apply 
also  to  small-sized  direct  bromide-prints.  After 
all,  the  making  of  the  negative  is  only  a means 
to  an  end.  The  print  is  the  thing  that  will  give 
pleasure  to  the  many  — if  it  is  properly  made. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  the  maker  of  the  prints  to 
choose  the  best  medium  for  his  purpose;  and,  if 
he  l)e  a bromide-worker,  he  cannot  fail  to  find 
among  the  many  varieties  of  Kodak  bromide  one 
paper  which,  l)y  his  simply  following  out  the 
plain  instructions  found  in  each  packet,  will  be 
certain  to  produce  jirints  of  a Ijeautiful,  rich 
quality. — From  Kodak  Bromide  Pictures." 

First  Principles  of  Composition 

Don't  divide  your  jjicture  into  spaces  of  equal 
size  and  i)ro[)ortion.  Eor  some  psychologieal 
reason  of  wliich  we  have  not  the  explanation,  the 
human  mind  abhors  an  equal  division  of  space  in 
a ])icture.  d'hereforc,  don’t  put  either  your 
horizon-line  or  your  j)rincipal  objeet  of  interest 
in  the  exact  center  of  the  eanvas.  How  far  above 
or  how  far  below  the  center  the  horizon  should 
be  j)laeed,  will  of  eourse  depend  upon  the  char- 
aeter  of  the  motive  and  its  various  units.  Unless 
there  is  some  very  eonvineing  reason  for  the  high 
horizon,  however,  all  experience  points  to  the 
lower  division  as  best.  A vast  sky  always  lends 
nobility  to  a pieture;  whereas  the  suppression  or 
nearly  total  elimination  of  the  sky  tends  to  eon- 
vert  the  eanvas  into  a sort  of  transcendent  still- 
life. — Bihge  H.xrkison. 
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PICTURESqUE  JAFFREY,  NEW  IIAMI^SIIIRB 


The  Pictures  I Have  Missed 


EBERT  BURLEW 


I only  had  a camera  with  me!” 

? an  exclamation  that  has  escaped 
iiany  of  us  at  one  time  or  another, 
whether  we  make  portraits,  land- 
capes  or  snapshots,  or  whether  our 
knowledge  of  photography  is  limited  to  the 
simple  conviction  that  a camera  is  an  instrument 
of  torture.  This  involuntary  cry  is  the  exj)rcssion 
of  our  innate  desire  to  make  an  indelible  record 
of  some  fleeting  incident,  usually  Indicroiis  or 
curious,  that  ajjpeals  to  our  fancy.  It  is  seldom 
called  forth  by  pathetic  occurrences,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  our  dis])osition  to  efface  the  sorrowful 
from  our  lives  as  quickly  as  possible. 

More  often  than  otherwise,  if  we  actually  had 
a camera  at  hand  we  could  not  have  secured  a 
picture  anyway,  for  these  striking  incidents 
which  make  us  cry,  “My  kingdom  for  a camera!” 
are  usually  impossible  of  jdiotographic  rej)roduc- 
tion  Irecause  of  technical  difficulties.  So  our 
wish  is  really  for  the  power  to  draw  or  paint  the 
jjicture  instantaneously,  as  we  ourselves  see  it, 
for  only  in  this  way  can  many  of  these  incidents 
be  recorded  so  that  others  may  enjoy  them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  occasion,  however, 
when  the  j)hotographer  rejjeats  this  phrase  in 
no  feeble  way.  It  is  when  he  witnesses  a striking 
event  or  scene  of  temjjorary  nature  that  is  j)ho- 
tographically  possible,  and  realizes  that  his  cam- 
era rei)oses  on  its  shelf  at  home.  The  cry  then  is 
one  of  inpotence,  and  his  feelings  exceed  in  in- 
tensity the  emotions  that  must  have  filled  the 
breasts  of  the  Foolish  Virgins  of  Biblical  fame 
when  they  were  denied  admission  to  the  marriage- 
ceremony. 

Washington,  onr  glorious  National  Capital,  is 
the  photograjrher's  paradise  — Washington  of 
the  arching  trees,  the  insjjiring  vistas  and  the 
crystallization  of  the  architect's  dream!  Here  is 
a subject  in  itself  worthy  of  all  the  art  of  the 
photographer;  but  when  we  add  the  ever- 
changing  stream  of  i)rominent  persons  coming 
to  the  city,  and  the  stirring  events  always  occur- 
ring within  its  borders,  we  can  understand,  per- 
haps, why  Washington  is  the  Mecca  of  amateur 
and  j)rofessional  j)hotographers. 

Naturally,  an  abiding  interest  in  his  Cai>ital 
is  bound  uj)  in  the  heart  of  every  American,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  he  hoj)es  to  make  his  pilgrimage 
to  this  shrine  of  Democracy;*  but  in  the  mean- 
time his  curiosity  must  be  satisfied  by  an  infin- 
itude of  j)ietures.  There  must  be  pictures  of  the 
j)arks,  the  streets  and  the  buildings;  pictures  of 


the  men  who  have  their  hands  on  the  throttle  of 
our  Government,  and  ])ictures  of  the  beautiful 
women  who  are  drawn  there  annually  by  the  at- 
tractions of  the  social  season  or  the  demands  of 
official  life.  And,  let  this  be  in  strict  confidence, 
any  or  all  of  them  are  ever  ready  to  be  photo- 
graphed, if  approached  respectfully. 

It  was  in  W’ashington  last  Easter  that  my  most 
recent  experience  in  missing  a worth-while  pic- 
ture occurred.  We  had  turned  from  Columbia 
Road  into  Connecticut  Avenue  — that  promenade 
made  famous  by  the  long  line  of  notables  who  have 
paraded  its  broad  sidewalks  — and  were  attracted 
by  a crowd  which  was  forming  in  front  of  St. 
Margaret's,  the  quaint,  rambling  Episcopal 
church  perched  on  a terrace  in  the  shadow  of  the 
towering  Highlands  apartment  house.  To  a 
Washingtonian  this  meant  that  the  President 
was  inside,  for  this  was  the  church  regularly  at- 
tended by  the  first  lady  of  the  land  before  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  now,  as  every  one 
knows,  attended  alternately  with  the  President’s 
own  church,  the  Central  Presbyterian. 

W ith  nothing  more  urgent  in  mind  than  the 
usual  Easter  promenade,  it  was  natural  that  we 
should  join  the  steadily  increasing  crowd.  A 
small  group  of  secret-service  men,  who  are  ever 
at  the  President’s  elbow,  these  days,  stood  un- 
obtrusively on  the  edge  of  the  assemblage  scan- 
ning the  faces  of  newcomers.  These  men,  whose 
experience  would  form  a treatise  on  the  psy- 
chology of  crowds,  seenie<l  peculiarly  out  of  place 
in  this  orderly,  well-dressed  Easter  throng;  but 
knowing  that  the  fanatic  is  ever  abroad,  one 
could  m>t  question  the  necessity  of  their  presence 
even  at  the  very  doors  of  the  church. 

This  church,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  be  a veri- 
table magnet,  drawing  hundreds  of  persons  to 
its  doors.  The  crowds  soon  overspread  the  side- 
walk and  lawns,  leaving  only  a passageway  to 
the  curb.  The  air  was  charged  with  a subtle  note 
of  expectancy  — but  we  were  destined  to  spend 
many  long  minutes  before  our  vigil  was  rewarded. 
Communion  services  were  detaining  the  con- 
gregation longer  than  usual. 

My  photographic  instinct,  which  is  ever  pres- 
ent even  though  the  black  box  is  at  home,  caused 
me  during  the  wait  to  study  the  crowd.  It  was  a 
cloudy  day,  and  this  may  account  for  the  lament- 
able absence  of  cameras;  for  in  a city  where 
seemingly  one  person  in  ten  carries  a camera  of 
some  sort,  there  was  only  one  in  sight  — a fixed- 
focus  box,  wholly  inadequate  for  snapshot- work 
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in  dim  light.  Every  intent  face,  every  Eastcr- 
gown  and  every  brick  of  the  gabled  chnrch  was 
an  open  invitation  to  a lens  — and  no  lens  to 
respond.  Indeed,  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  posing 
for  its  picture,  with  the  unconscious  look  ])ecnliar 
to  people  intent  on  something  other  than  picture- 
taking.  Truly,  an  exceptional  opi)ortunity  lost! 

Without  warning,  the  President  and  ]\Irs. 
Wilson  apjreared.  An  awed  silence  prevailed  — 
no  cheers  from  the  j)eo])le;  no  customary  smile  or 
nod  from  the  Chief  Exeeutive.  For  this  was 
during  the  trying  time  when  Congress  was  de- 
bating his  solemn  recpiest  that  this  country  de- 
clare itself  to  be  in  a state  of  war  with  Germany. 
This  student  of  men,  who  I have  seen  scan  the 
faces  of  passersby  with  the  eagerness  of  a boy, 
now  walked  with  troubleil  eyes  looking  straight 
ahead  into  the  future.  The  vigils  of  many  nights 
had  accentuated  the  lines  of  his  face,  but  he  was 
physically  fit,  as  always;  for  great  as  is  his  bur- 
den, he  has  the  ]>ower,  I understand,  to  dismiss 
any  subject  when  it  threatens  his  peace  of  mind. 

You  can  see  the  i)icture  I missed:  the  absorbed 
crowd,  divided  into  an  aisle  down  which  the 
President  walked  a step  behind  Mrs.  Wilson;  his 
solemn,  unaverted  face;  the  i>ervading  stillness; 
the  line  of  secret-service  men;  the  waiting,  high- 
powered  White  House  automolule,  which  the 
President  and  his  wife  quickly  entered;  the  in- 
stant departure  — all  as  orderly  as  the  ticking 
of  a clock.  iMuch  of  the  obvious  could  have  been 
recorded  on  a photographic  plate;  but  how  much 
of  the  vital  current  which  surcharged  the  throng 


would  have  escaped  the  camera's  searching  eye! 

I wish  I eoidd  also  show  you  a picture  of  an- 
other sort  — a view  of  the  Government  wireless- 
towers,  ])icreing  the  heavens  at  Radio,  ^'irginia  — 
which  I saw  from  my  window  in  Washington,  when 
angry,  n)lling  clouds  obscured  the  ui>])er  portion 
of  these  gigantic  steel-structures.  Looking  out 
over  the  billowy  tree-to])s,  across  the  meandering 
Potomac  to  the  Virginia  hills,  where  these  three 
towers  stand  like  imperishable  sentinels,  my 
thoughts  imbued  them  with  life.  I could  see  their 
heads  nodding  wisely  above  the  obscuring  clouds 
as  they  gazed  out  over  the  world,  needing  only 
the  hand  of  man  to  send  their  voice  thousands  of 
miles  away  to  the  waiting  cars  of  their  fellows 
standing  erect  in  foreign  lands.  Their  stentorian 
voice  has  already  reached  distant  Paris,  and  one 
of  the  many  services  they  render  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  keej)  up  a line  of  eommuniciition  with 
our  warshij)s,  those  armed  tendrils  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation.  The  camera  in  the  hands  of  a pho- 
tographic artist  would  have  recorded  this  mete- 
orological phenomenon  in  black  and  white  so 
that  much  of  the  hidden  romance  would  have 
radiated  from  the  j)riiit. 

1 could  tell  you  also  of  a chance  trip  to  the 
Ihiion  Station  at  the  Capital  just  after  a storm, 
when  the  lieavens  were  gorgeously  ])ainted  by 
the  setting  sun,  aTid  the  wet,  glimmering  floor  of 
the  Plaza  caught  up  the  reflections.  . . . But  if 
I have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  finest  j^ictures  are 
those  that  have  never  been  taken,  I am  content. 


Kitchenware  in  the  Darkroom 

GRACE  COX  RUTTER 


is  not  easy  for  a happy  amateur 
rj  say  which  process  of  ])liotog- 
aphy  he  enjoys  most;  but  I believe 
’ all  would  confess,  we  would  learn 
hat  much  of  the  i)leasure  of  the 
hobby  is  in  the  shining  nickel  tanks,  clear- 
grained  wood  and  polished  hinges  of  printing- 
frames,  and  the  trans{)arency  of  glass  trays  and 
grafhiates.  ,\nd,  as  liuman  nature  takes  special 
delight  in  its  own  productions,  even  so  does  the 
amateur  enjoy  his  j>et  makeshifts  and  discov- 
eries in  the  equipment-line.  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  likely  that  the  worker  whose  purse  allows 
him  to  buy  at  the  start  all  needed  parai)hcrnalia 
never  enjoys  his  equii>ment  as  much  as  he  who 
must  contrive  heljis  on  account  of  his  slender 
purse.  It  is  a jjleasure  to  overcome  obstacles. 


Though  well  acquainted  in  the  kitchen  before 
I ever  clicked  a camera-shutter,  I was  slow  to 
find  anything  there,  except  the  sink  and  towel, 
worthy  i)f  (larkroom-adoj)tion.  When  my  tray- 
breakages  reached  such  [)roportions  that  they 
rivaled  my  squanderings  on  printing-i)a[)er  — 
which  is  saying  a good  deal  — I stumbled  upon 
a lune-by-twelvc-inch  gray  enameled  baking- 
pan  with  handles.  Those  handles  outclassed  any 
of  the  glass  develoi)ing-trays  I had  l>roken  with 
hot  water,  and  the  hard  rubber  ones  which  had 
smashc<l  when  my  treacherous  fingers  let  them 
slide  too  suddenly  into  the  sink  or  dro[)  on  the 
floor.  A total  of  something  like  seven  carelessly 
broken  trays,  funnels  and  graduates  — seven 
was  a comj)lete  number  iri  this  case  — had  kef)t 
iq)  my  unfortunate  record  ever  since,  when  a 
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H.  C.  MANN 


THE  KINGLET’S  SONG 

O,  who  will  sing  and  dance  when  I shall  call  ? 

O,  who  will  make  the  colors  for  my  play  ? 

The  hollyhocks  are  bowing  yet  beside  the  wall, 

And  they  will  make  the  colors  blithe  and  gay. 

I ’ll  rest  upon  the  golden-rod,  and  swing  and  sway 
Through  August  day,  my  August  day ! 

JOSEPHINE  S.  DARLINGTON. 
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child  on  the  farm,  I was  famed  for  breaking  lamp- 
chimneys  and  dishes.  Mother  used  to  say  that 
if  I looked  at  a chimney  it  cracked  ^ the  repu- 
tation proved  a dear  price  for  my  exemption 
from  washing  them.  Alas,  I still  have  the  same 
way  with  glass-negatives.  There  may  be  other 
workers  of  similar  shortcomings,  and  when  but- 
iery-fingered  peo])le  like  us  get  infected  with  the 
photographic  germ,  while  learning  they  are  apt 
to  smash  everything  breakable  from  trays  and 
negatives  to  their  own  bank-accounts  and  hearts, 
and  the  sooner  they  get  hold  of  durable  utensils 
the  better  for  their  feelings. 

The  nine-by-twelve-inch  baking-pan  was  the 
first  of  many  culinary  pieces  to  be  welcomeal  in 
my  darkroom.  Though  intended  primarily  for 
cooking-purposes,  they  are  fully  as  handy  for 
developing-  and  toning-trays,  washing-  and 
fixing-pans,  measuring-cups,  strainers  and  other 
uses,  and  they  are  cheap,  easy  to  keep  clean, 
light-weight,  and,  best  of  all  — for  me  — un- 
breakable. and  the  handles  aTid  “lii)s'’  found  on 
many  of  the  pieces  are  an  ailvantage  one  fails  to 
realize  the  full  benefit  of  until  use  has  proved  their 
value  and  practical  efficiency. 

Antici{)ating  the  pccidiar  action  of  acids  and 
some  chemicals  on  the  first  tiny  crack  which 
may  come  from  a Ijruise  in  the  enamel-coating, 
I find  it  well  to  cover  with  a coat  t)f  acid-proof 
paint  the  most-used  ])ieccs.  AVhite  enamel  or 
Probus.  which  dries  a glossy,  jet  black,  may  l)c 
used.  Thoughts  of  the  time  required  for  j)aint- 
ing  need  cause  no  worry,  as  the  process  is  done 
quickly  and  thoroughly  in  a few  minutes,  and  a 
pint  of  Prcjbus  at  sixty-five  cents  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  lifetime-needs  of  the  average 
amateur.  It  is  best  to  give  two  coats,  the  second 
after  the  first  has  dried.  Really,  new  utensils  <lo 
not  need  to  be  painted  on  the  outside,  but  neat 
workers  may  prefer  to  finish  alike  all  over.  If 
given  reasonable  care,  cheap  enamel  pieces,  thus 
painteil,  will  last  many  years  without  cracking 
or  staining  ])rints  or  negatives,  and  the  original 
cost  is  but  a fraction  of  the  regulation  ])hoto- 
graphic  ware. 

An  eiiamclc(l  pitcher  in  the  (juart-size  hohls 
thirty-two  ounces,  and  is  indispensable  as  a 
measure  in  the  darkrocmi,  whereas  a larger 


pitcher  is  excellent  for  mixing  solutions.  They 
cost  from  twenty-five  cents  ui)ward.  There  is  a 
small  enameled  cup  like  the  one  the  baby  drinks 
from  — which  holds  just  eight  ounces;  its  elder 
brother  in  size  and  price  holds  twelve  ounces, 
and  both  are  ecpially  handy  and  cheap.  The 
enameled  funnel  at  ten  cents  is  so  cliea])  that  I 
can  afford  three  — for  develo])ers,  fixers  and  an 
extra  one.  You  eau  buy  them  with  a handle  like 
a dipper,  too,  at  fifteen  cents.  Do  you  know  that 
one  is  made  easily  into  a strainer  by  tying  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  cheese-cloth  over  the  top. 
allowing  it  to  sag  well  into  tlie  bowl  of  the 
funnel.^  A wooden  potato-masher  given  two 
coats  of  white  enamel  makes  a stirring-rod  and 
crusher  at  once  efficient  and  durable.  The  nine- 
by-twelve-inch  baking-pan  holds  two  five-by- 
seven negatives  for  developing,  or  more  smaller 
negatives.  The  same  style  of  pan  can  be  bought 
in  larger  sizes  for  toning  large  prints,  and  smaller 
sizes  for  developing  small  negatives  and  post- 
cards. The  medium  size  costs  twenty-five  cents. 

There  is  a play  dishi)an  holding  two  cpiarts 
which  is  handy  for  fixing  a few  prints,  or,  if  tray- 
usage  has  trained  you  against  round  sha])es, 
there  are  oblong  pans  in  many  sizes  from  the 
eight-by-ten-inch  sheet-steel  dri])i)ing-pans  at 
ten  cents  to  the  twelve-by-seventeen-inch  size 
at  twenty  cents.  Of  this  material  two  thorough 
coats  of  ])aint  are  necessary  inside  and  outside. 
These  pans  have  wire-handles;  the  enamelc(l  pans 
have  handles  either  stam])cd  in  one  ])iece  with 
the  ])an  or  riveted  on.  Then  there  arc  the  sauee- 
])ans  with  the  dii)per-handles  — so  convenient  to 
>ise.  The  three-])int  size  costs  ten  cents  and  tlie 
four  and  one-half-(iuart  size  costs  twenty  cents. 
These  usually  have  a "lip,"  which  renders  a 
funnel  unnecessary. 

For  mixing  ti])  solutions  in  consideral>le  (pian- 
tities,  and  utensils  for  fixing  a large  number  of 
prints,  larger  and  dcei)cr  ()ans  are  needed.  I’re- 
serving-kettles  with  "lip"  and  bail-hamlles  can 
be  bought  at  fifteen  cents  for  the  three-(|uart 
size  to  thirty  cents  for  the  nine-<iuart  size,  anil 
there  is  ample  range  of  sizes  to  fit  any  individual 
needs.  Of  coursi',  when  buying  pans  for  this  pur- 
pose, you  should  select  those  without  covers;  the 
prices  are  lower,  too,  that  way. 
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Disposing  of  Idle  Prints 

IN  these  days  of  enforced  economy  the  amateur 
pliotograi)her,  like  other  thrifty  individuals, 
has  been  looking  over  his  stock  of  negatives  atid 
considering  how  he  can  convert  them  into  cash; 
for  in  what  other  way  is  he  likely  to  find  the  means 
to  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross.^  In  the  course 
of  pursuing  his  hobby,  he  first  makes  the  ])icture 
for  his  own  individual  i)leasure,  and  pastes  a 
print  in  his  photograph-album.  Of  course,  a 
superb  enlargement  goes  to  adorn  his  home  or 
his  office.  Reing  blessed  with  a generous  dispo- 
sition, his  next  stej)  is  to  distribute  enlarged 
prints  of  the  picture  among  his  friends,  occa- 
sionally utilizing  a tastefully  framed  specimen  as 
a wedding  or  Christmas  gift.  Still  further  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  he  enters 
a neatly  mounted  print  in  one  of  the  Photo-Er,\ 
competitions.  If  it  wins  a prize,  or  even  an  hon- 
orable mention,  the  print  becomes  the  perma- 
nent property  of  the  magazine,  to  be  pui)lished 
therein  at  seme  future  time,  and  to  form  j)artof  a 
collection  of  selected  prints  to  be  lent  to  camera 
clubs  and  j)ublic  libraries  for  exhibition-purposes. 
If,  however,  an  opportunity  should  arise  for  an 
important  use  of  the  specially  prepared  print  — 
the  negative,  perhaps,  being  no  longer  available 
— the  amateur  knows  that  the  Publisher  is  always 
willing  to  rclinf|uish  it  and  to  aid  the  owner  to 
disj)Ose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  ddus  was  ex- 
I)lained  fully  in  an  April  editf)rial.  Thereforfu 
when  a favorite  picture  has  won  recognition  in  a 
Photo-Ek.v  competition,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  the  doors  of  opi)ortunity  have  closed  perma- 
nently upcui  it.  The  best  suggestion  that  can  now 
be  made  is  that  the  amateur  arrange  his  j)rints  and 
negatives  according  to  one  of  the  several  excellent 
systems  that  have  been  described  in  this  maga- 
zine. A list  of  the  pietures,  classified  according  to 
subjects,  should  then  be  printed,  and  a co]>y,  to- 
gether with  a l)rief  description  (jf  eaeli  subject, 
size  of  the  i)rint  to  be  furnished  and  the  ])rice, 
sent  to  the  ])ublishers  of  standard  liooks,  calen- 
dars anfl  j)ictorial  designs,  wlio  are  looking  con- 
stantly for  suitable  and  original  photogra|)lis. 
“Photo-Eka  Quaht\  " ma>’  not  be  a bail  endorse- 
ment, for  most  jmblishers  are  familiar  with  the 
pictorial  standard  of  the  photograjdiic  illustra- 
tiims  that  ai^jiear  in  these  pages,  .\mateiir  or 
professional  partieijiants  in  our  competitions 
who  expect  to  adopt  these  suggestions  with  re- 


gard to  prints  that  are  likely  to  be  reproduced  in 
Photo-Eka  ma>'  deem  it  advisable  to  notify  the 
Publisher,  that  he  may  withdraw  the  correspond- 
ing print  or  prints  from  publication. 

Photographic  Preparedness 

A WORD  that  has  been  uttered  with  a fre- 
quency and  intensity  uidike  few  words  in 
the  English  tongue,  during  the  past  three  years, 
is  preparedness.  Its  literal  significance  is  to  make 
ready — to  ])repare  for  an  emergency;  yet  its 
full  appreciation  did  not  obtain  until  the  physical 
safety  of  this  nation  was  threatened.  What  this 
country  can  accomplish  in  times  of  stress  and 
])atriotic  enthusiasm  was  shown  when  the  Lib- 
erty Bond  Issue  and  the  Red  Cross  Eund  w'ere 
cpiickly  oversubscribed.  This  was  the  work  of 
individuals.  A man's  choice  of  a vocation  de- 
serves equally  serious  consideration,  and  the 
condition  of  thorough  ])reparation  should  be 
eipiivalent  to  efficiency,  and  the  lessons  of  real 
efficiency  or  thoroughness  have  l)een  brought 
home  to  us  by  oversea  activities,  industrial  and 
financial,  and  the  conservation  of  resources. 
Very  frequently,  the  trouble  is  that  i)ersons  who 
enter  the  photograi)hic  fiehl,  i)rofessionally,  do 
not  seem  to  regard  a thorough  ])ractical  j)rei)ara- 
tion  as  necessary  to  succc'ss. 

Many  an  amateur,  with  no  marked  ability,  and 
certainly  no  jiractical  experience,  and  en- 
couraged by  admiring  friends,  has  entered  the 
])rofessional  ranks  only  to  taste  the  bitter  ciq)  of 
failure.  .Vs  to  self-made  master-])hot()graphers 
w ith  no  ])revious  training  or  exi)erience.  they  have 
yet  to  be  discovered,  together  with  their  fellow's 
in  i>ainting  and  music.  Even  Rai)hael  and 
iVIozart  — as  boys  — acipiired  first  i)rincii)les, 
and  these  at  coni|)etent  hands.  The  i)hoto- 
graphic  jirofession  contains  many  workers  who 
merely  ])otter  along — untrained  at  the  liegin- 
ning  and  mqirogressive  to  the  end.  'I'hen  there 's 
the  amateur  who,  with  more  entluisiasm  than 
efficiency,  enters  the  jirofessional  arena.  .Vided 
by  adequate  capital,  an  engaging  |)ersonality  and 
a measure  of  assurance,  he  holds  his  own  for  a 
])eriod  of  >'ears.  During  all  this  time  he  feels  his 
way  along,  gradually  discovering  one  short- 
coming after  the  other,  and  struggling  to  improve 
his  w ork,  while  acquiring  no  reputation  or  w call  h. 
Finally,  exhausted  b\’  vain  efforts  lo  reach  the 
goal  f)f  artistic  and  financial  success,  he  retires  in 
fa\'or  of  another  line  of  business.  VIoral ! 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  he  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Eka,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  l)e  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  pajter  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  ().  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  uill  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
tnrn-post(i(je  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tico  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  (/iviuy  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-po.stagc  in 
this  Utter.  Data-blanks  v'ill  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  zvhat  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  ])rizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  i)roi)crty  of  Photo-Ek.\,  unless  otherwise  re- 
(|uested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
I)\d)lished  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

(I.  ('ompetitors  are  recpiested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  S x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  hoard,  not  the  fle.riblc  kind,  or  vdth  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  ])ackages  may  be  sent  by  exj)re.ss 
very  chea])ly  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  4'he  prints  winning  jjrizes  or  llonoralile  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  comi)etitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitvite  a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
])ul)lic  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  anil  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  prepayment  of  expre.ssage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceiitional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

These  will  continue  to  be  featured  in  Photo-Er,\ 
competitions  during  11)17  and  IDIS,  soasto  atlord  more 
opportunities  to  our  readei’s  to  win  official  recognition. 


Awards  — Miscellaneous  Competition 
Closed  May  31,  1917 

Eirst  Prize:  H.  B.  Rudolph. 

Second  Prize:  E.  M.  Pratt. 

Third  Prize:  .lared  Gardner. 

Honorable  Mention:  Elmer  A.  Beard,  F.  E.  Bron.son, 
J.  E.  Bush,  Martha  Curry,  L.  A.  Dyar,  Ralph  H.  Fel- 
lows, Bertram  li'.  Hawley  W.  R.  Houchen,  William  D, 
Kelly,  J.  Kreig,  A.  Nycjui.st,  M.  W.  Reeves,  J.  Herbert 
Saunders,  E.  W.  Trelawny,  Alice  Willis,  Latimer  .1, 
IVilson,  William  .1.  Wilson. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Otto  W.  Bahl,  Louis  F.  Bucher, 
Ralph  W.  Lee,  Holmes  I.  Mettee,  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1917 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 

“Ucmestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 

“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Free  Trial-Subscriptions 

P.^rtktp.xnts  in  either  Photo-Er.\  monthly  compe- 
tition, who  receive  Honorable  Mention,  may  have  the 
privilege  to  give  to  .a  friend  — not  a reader  of  the 
magazine  — a free  trial-subscription  of  three  months. 
This  plan  is  also  to  be  retroactive  and  to  include  en- 
trants in  competitions  beginning  with  March,  1917. 

If  those  who  are  interested  in  this  proposition  will 
promptly  notify  the  Pulilisher,  their  wishes  shall  be 
comi)lied  with  immediately. 


IX  THE  GOOD  OLD  SUMMERTIME 


H.  B.  RUDOLPH 


FIRST  PRIZE  MISCELLANEOUS 


Spirit  of  Summer  — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  September  30,  1017 

At  the  outset,  let  the  entrants  in  tliis  month's  com- 
petition umlerstaml  that  vacation-pictures  ilo  not  ex- 
press necessarily  tlie  "Spirit  of  Summer."  .Mtliough  it 
is  true  that  a picture  of  a merry  picnic-jiarty  enjoying 
its  lunch  in  a pretty  woodland-dell  reflects  the  lia|)]iy 
days  of  summer-vacations  and  week-end  holi<lnys,  it 
does  not  expre.ss,  in  terms  of  beauty,  feeling  and  spiiitii- 
ality.  the  true  and  marvelous  power  that  has  made  the 
whole  earth  glad  after  the  long  and  dreary  winter. 
Whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  all  of  us  cannot  help  Imt 
wonder  at  (iofl  s handiwork.  The  wood.^,  liills  and 
fields  spring  into  life,  ami  not  a foot  of  ground  is  with- 
out its  .story  of  animal,  insect  and  vegetable  evolution 
that  may  be  treasured  on  a photographic  iilate.  In 
the  sky.  we  have  the  womlerful  cloud-formations,  the 
stars  and  the  birds.  .\  jiictnre  entered  in  this  competi- 
tion should  emliody  your  realization  of  the  dynamic 
forces  at  work  and  that  summer  is  more  to  you  than 
vacation-time.  Remember  that  there  is  to  lie  a Cfmpie- 
tition  devoted  s[)ecially  to  vacation-pictures,  and  that 
in  no  circumstances  docs  it  conflict  with  the  iiresent 
competition.  The  difference  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  The  “Sjiirit  of  .''ummer"  ( onpiet  it  ion  is  a 
deeply  serious  attem|)t  to  exjiress  [ihotograiihically  the 
highe.st  and  best  artistic  concefition  that  you  liave  of 
summer,  and  its  relation  to  nature  and  to  man. 

During  no  time  of  the  year  is  nature  so  lavish  with 
her  scientific  and  pictorial  possibilities.  ,\  little  jiic- 
turesrpie  pond  can  kee[)  you  busy  the  entire  summer. 


First,  you  have  the  whole  i>ond  to  photograph  from  all 
angles  that  seem  to  you  to  bring  out  its  charms  to  the 
best  advantage.  Second,  the  pond,  at  sunrise,  at  noon, 
at  twilight,  by  moonlight,  storm-swept,  tranquil,  with 
clouds  floating  lazily  overhead,  and  by  firelight,  offers 
innumerable  artistic  opportunities,  d'hird.  think  of  the 
nature-study  .subjects,  such  as  the  flowers,  insects, 
small  animals,  turtles,  frogs  and  birds,  that  are  busily 
lix’ing  f heir  lives  iii  and  around  such  a spot,  ^'ou  have 
but  to  recall  the  many  years  that  Thoreau  fi'cquented 
Walden  Rond,  at  Concord.  Mass.,  to  understand  and 
appreciate  t he  infinite  possibilit  ies  that  offer  t hemselves 
f o t he  phof  ogra|)her. 

In  the  mountains  there  are  likewise  ojiportnuit  ies  at 
hand.  < loud-format ions  across  the  hills  and  valleys 
would  alone  serve  to  give  the  worker  an  endless  supply 
of  magnificent  subjects.  'I’he  strikingly  beautiful  ]iic- 
tures  of  clouds  by  II.  ('.  Mann  and  Forman  Hanna, 
which  have  aiijieared  in  Rhoto-Fha,  illustrati'  what 
may  be  done.  Mountain-scenery  is  at  once  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  iliscouraging  form  of  photog- 
rajiliy.  I’erhaps  no  ot her  subjects  cause  you  to  realize 
more  poiguautly  the  limitations  of  your  ei|uipmeiit.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  the  camera  is  expensi\e  or 
reasonable  in  [irice  — it  fails  invariably  to  do  just  ice  to 
the  scene  that  lies  so  I'esplendent  before  you.  'I'o  un- 
limited ]iatience  must  be  added  an  instiuetive  and  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  exposure,  lierspective  arid  the  use  of 
ray-screens  of  varying  densities.  Fvcii  then  moimtain- 
jihotography  is  often  bitterly  disafijioint  iiig.  W hen  you 
have  matched  your  skill  and  won  — then  no  picture  is 
a source  of  great  er  [ileasiire  and  permanent  sal  isfaci  iori. 


S.> 


The  seashore  attracts  many  camerists,  and  compe- 
titions in  the  past  bear  witness  to  the  superb  marine- 
pictures  available  to  the  intelligent  photographer.  The 
charm  of  a yacht  careening  to  leeward  in  a spanking 
breeze,  with  all  sails  set  to  drive  her  to  the  finish-line, 
is  inspiring,  and  always  satisfies  that  spirit  of  adventure 
that  lies  within  us  all.  However,  such  a subject  requires 
unusual  treatment  to  avoid  making  it  a marine  instead 
of  an  e.xpression  of  the  “Spirit  of  Summer.”  Those 
conte.stants  who  can  utilize  sea-subjects  to  expre.ss  the 
“Spirit  of  Summer”  will  have  need  of  originality  and 
a true  understanding  of  the  object  of  the  competition. 
Without  a doubt,  many  will  test  their  skill  to  overcome 
the  difficulty,  and  their  efforts  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

Genre-subjects  should  offer  a fertile  field  for  the 
cameri.st  seeking  to  portray  the  “Spirit  of  Summer” 
as  applied  directly  to  life  in  city  or  covmtry.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  farmer  as  he  attends  to  his  agricultural 
pursuits  have  an  unusual  significance  at  the  present 
time.  Every  pha.se  of  farm-life  is  of  interest,  and  if,  in 
addition,  the  worker  can  make  the  seeming  humdrum 
routine  express  his  conception  of  the  dignity  of  honest 
toil,  the  value  of  this  labor  at  the  present  time  and  the 
“Spirit  of  Summer,”  he  will  have  produced  a picture  of 
permanent  intere.st.  The  livestock  about  the  farm 
offers  many  subjects  to  the  intelligent  photographer. 
However,  these  must  be  liandled  carefully  to  avoid 
producing  a picture  that  is  commonplace,  and  devoid 
of  the  story  it  is  intended  to  tell.  In  the  city,  the  parks, 
streets  and  commercial  centers  may  offer  the  very  sub- 
ject that  is  sought.  Before  the  camerist  can  make  a 
success  of  it,  he  should  try  to  enter  into  the  scene  sympa- 
thetically. By  that  I mean  as  a participant  and  not  as 
an  onlooker.  If  it  be  a group  of  hot  and  weary  children 
in  the  Ghetto  that  he  wishes  to  photograph,  let  him  stay 
in  tlie  hot,  crowded  streets  long  enough  to  realize  how 
those  children  must  feel,  then  he  will  understand,  and 
make  a picture  that  is  true  to  the  life.  IVhatever  the 
subject  may  be,  he  must  have  his  heart  in  it  before  he 
can  make  others  feel  what  he  felt  — and  this  is  true  of 
all  art,  literature  and  music. 

At  this  time  a word  of  catition  should  be  given  all 
cameri.sts  to  avoi<l  making  pictures  near  forts,  arsenals, 
wireless-stations,  navy-yards,  piers,  or,  in  fact,  near  any 
place  that  is  directly  connected  with  governmental 
war-activities.  No  matter  how  innocent  the  cameri.st’s 
intentions  might  be,  the  Federal  authorities  are  taking 
no  chances,  and  in  all  probability  would  place  him 
under  immediate  arrest,  with  the  privilege  to  explain 
his  actions  at  t heir  leisure  — not  his.  In  view  of  I he  in- 
sidious workings  of  enemy-propaganda,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  blamed  if  it  takes  vigorous  measures 
without  delay. 

With  regard  to  camera-  and  lens-equii)ment,  let  it  be 
understood  clearly  that  it  is  not  the  camera  or  lens,  but 
the  person  behind  the  camera,  that  is  the  controlling 
factor  of  succe.ss.  Of  course,  the  worker  who  is  equipped 
with  an  extension-bellows  camera  can  obtain  results 
imjiossible  with  a fixed-focus  type;  and,  again,  he  who 
posse.sses  an  anastigmat  lens  is  able  to  make  pictures 
when  the  person  without  one  must  wait  or  go  home. 
Nevertheless,  the  humble.st  eciuipment,  handled  skil- 
fully, can  expre.ss  the  true  “Si)irit  of  Summer"  as  beau- 
tifully as  the  latest  high-grade  equi[)ment  costing  sev- 
eral hundreil  dollars.  If  the  purse  permits,  one  of  the 
be.st  outfits  for  serious  amateur  or  professional  photog- 
ra|)hy  is  a a x 7 double-extension  plate-camera  ecpiipped 
with  a medium-priced  anastigmat  of  .symmetrical  con- 
struction. 'I'ruc,  the  entire  outfit  is  bulky  and  plates 
are  heavy;  b\it  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  the  work- 
ers who  ])roduce  prize-winning  pictures  n.se  plate-cam- 


eras; not  becau.se  they  like  the  weight,  but  because  they 
can  focus  and  compose  the  picture  accurately  on  the 
ground-glass.  Filmpacks  may  be  used  in  these  cameras, 
and,  in  some  makes  of  reflecting-cameras,  roll-films  are 
used  with  excellent  results;  but  the  vital  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  these  cameras  produce  an  image  on  the 
ground-glass  or  mirror  that  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the 
image  that  will  appear  on  the  plate  or  film.  There  are 
many  good  finders  on  the  market,  and  they  are  very 
efficient  for  snapshot-photography;  but  we  are  now 
considering  the  making  of  pictures  that  will  express  a 
thought  of  beauty,  sympathy,  and  possibly  teach  a 
les.son.  Such  pictures  must  be  thought  out;  they  must 
be  suitably  composed,  and  the  technical  work  must  be 
perfect.  The  ground-glass  or  mirror  is  the  most  efficient 
means  yet  devised  to  attain  these  artistic  requirements. 
Let  not  those  who  own  other  types  of  cameras  feel  dis- 
couraged at  the  above  remarks.  Please  note  that  I 
said,  “if  the  purse  permits.”  We  would  all  have  things 
different  if  our  purses  allowed.  I merely  stated  what 
the  well-known  workers  have  found  to  be  best  for  their 
requirements,  and,  as  in  other  lines  of  human  activity, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  work  and  the  experience  of  the 
pioneers.  In  short,  if  possible,  use  some  type  of  camera 
equipped  with  a ground-glass  or  mirror  to  make  the 
kind  of  pictures  under  consideration;  otherwise,  use 
the  camera  you  have,  and  by  originality,  skill  and  study 
counterbalance  whatever  you  lack  in  camera  or  lens- 
equipment. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  camerists  will  enter  into  this 
competition  with  a view  to  making  it  a source  of  pleas- 
ure and  of  value  to  themselves  and  to  others.  Let  a 
spirit  of  good  comradeship  prevail,  with  the  result  that, 
win  or  lose,  all  will  feel  the  better  for  having  made  the 
effort.  With  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  con- 
testant, this,  and  all  competitions,  may  be  made  to 
help  cameri.sts  as  nothing  else  can,  and  we  will  all  learn 
and  improve  together. 

A.  H.  Beardsley. 

Renovating  a Worn  Camera  or  Case 

With  a view  to  economy,  R.  M.  F.,  in  the  Amateur 
Photographer,  offers  a good  sugge.stion.  “The  present  is 
a time  when  the  worker  thinks  of  endeavoring  to  reno- 
vate his  apparatus,  and  often  it  is  the  black  imitation 
leather-covering  of  the  camera  or  the  camera-case  that 
shows  the  worse  signs  of  wear.  Many  preparations  are 
sold  to  renovate  leather  camera-coverings  and  cases, 
but  although  they  may  be  excellent  in  their  way,  they 
are  more  or  less  expensive.  As  productive  of  fine  re- 
sults. the  following  method,  although  it  will  not  make 
leather  ‘like  new,’  will  restore  much  of  its  pristine 
freshness  to  a worn  camera  or  black-leather  camera- 
case.  Moreover,  the  process  is  very  simple.  Go  to  a 
saddler’s,  and  ask  for  a few  cents’  worth  of  black- 
leather  dye;  this  will  be  enough  for  repeated  applica- 
tions, and  will  keep  for  years.  The  dye  should  be 
rultbed  well  over  the  black  outside  parts  with  a rag, 
care  being  taken  to  apply  it  evenly  and  quite  a light 
coat.  This  should  be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry, 
and  the  iirocess  repeated,  giving  s])ecial  attention  to 
any  worn  parts.  When  this  second  application  is  dry, 
a good  brown-leather  polish  should  be  applied  with  a 
cloth,  and  well  rubbed  into  the  leather.  The  brown 
polish  is  to  be  jireferrcd,  as  a black  one  tends  to  rub  off 
subsequently  upon  hands  or  clothes.  The  whole  secret 
to  obtain  a fine  sul)sc(|uent  polish  lies  in  the  thorough 
rubbing  into  the  leather  of  a thin  application  of  the 
polish;  too  much  is  far  worse  than  too  little.  The  leather 
may  then  be  |)olished  with  a clean  soft  cloth,  and,  if 
desired,  a second  application  of  the  polish  may  be 
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given.  It  may  also  he  ad<le(l  that  this  has  quite  a 
waterproofing-efi’ect  u|)on  a camera  or  case.  Tlie  above, 
tliough  exceedingly  simple  and  easy  to  carry  out,  will 
he  found  quite  as  effective  as  many  of  the  preparations 
under  fancy  names  on  the  market,  and  it  may  well  he 
the  case  tliat  it  is  even  more  so.  ami  it  will  certainly 
score  on  the  grounds  of  economy.  In  the  case  of  a 
hrown-leather  camera-case  a good  application  of  a 
polish  as  described  — without,  of  course,  the  dye  a])pli- 
cation  — is  as  good  a remjvator  as  can  he  euq)loyed.‘’ 

To  Silver  Glass 

The  following  are  the  details  of  iNIr.  Raymond  K. 
Crowther’s  method  to  silver  glass,  which  he  brought 
before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  a fort  night  ago. 
He  first  takes  a sheet  of  onlinary  plate-glass  and  cleans 
it,  using  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  strong  ammonia, 
made  into  a pa.ste  by  precipitateil  chalk:  this  is  rubbed 
over  the  glass-surface  with  cotton-wool  until  it  is  very 
nearly  dry,  and  then  another  piece  of  cotton-wool  is 
taken  and  the  cleaning  is  finishe<l.  'I'he  silvering  is 
done  face  upward  in  the  dish,  which  is  a great  advan- 
tage. The  volume  of  solution  employed  is  governed  by 
the  shape  of  the  vessel  anrl  the  size  of  the  article  to  be 
silvered.  fpiarter-platc  silvered  in  a daguerreotype 
dish  require<l  about  7.5  c.cm.  to  give  the  required  de|)t  h. 
The  silvering  is  done  at  a temjx-i-ature  of  about  (1.5 
flegrees,  and  it  is  well  to  have  the  article  which  is  being 
silvered  from  .5  to  10  degrees  warmer  than  the  solutions 
employed,  .\fter  the  cleaning-operation  the  glass  is 
transferreil  to  distilled  water,  and  left  there  iluring  the 
pre[)aring  of  the  silvering-mixture.  'Ihis  consists  of 
8. .5  c.cm.  of  a 10  percent  silver-nit  rate  solution,  .‘i..5  c.cm. 


of  which  is  placeil  in  reserve  and  diluteil  to  four  times 
its  Volume  of  water.  The  remainder  is  taken  for  imme- 
diate use.  Into  t his  solut  ion,  with  an  onlinary  penfiller, 
a little  concentrated  ammonia  is  droppeil  until  the 
(irecipitate  which  is  first  formed  is  dissolveil.  To  this 
solut  ion  ()..5  c.cm,  of  7.^  percent  caust  ic  soda  solution  — 
ecjuivalent  roughly  to  the  usual  10  percent  solution  of 
caustic  potash  —is  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  again 
di.ssolved  by  the  cautious  use  of  ammonia,  d'he  diluted 
portion  of  the  silver-nitrate  solution  previously  set 
aside  is  then  addeil,  and  the  whole  is  filtered  at  once 
through  cot  toil-wool  and  diluted  with  distilled  water 
iqi  to  0.5  c.cm.  'The  rediiciug-solul ion  consists  of  two 
parts,  which  are  used  in  equal  volume: 

A. — !)  gill,  lump  or  crystal  cane-sugar  in  .50  c.cm. 
distilled  water,  add  0.4  c.cm.  nitric  acid  (con- 
ceiil  rated),  add  17  e.cm.  alcohol,  and  make  up 
to  100  c.cm.  with  distilled  water. 

15.  10  gm.  sugar  in  .50  c.cm.  distilled  water,  add 

1 gm.  tartaric  acid  crystals,  boil  five  minutes, 
cool,  add  IS  c.cm.  alcohol,  and  make  up  to 
100  c.cm,  with  distilled  water. 

'I’he  second  of  these  solutions  can  be  use, I as  soon  as 
made,  but  used  alone  it  gives  deposilioii  ralhcr  too 
quickly:  the  first  improves  in  its  action  by  being  kept, 
for  some  t ime  before  use.  'I’he  aiil  hor  of  t he  mel  hod  uses 
them  ill  equal  ]iarts,  taking  in  all  S..5  c.cm.  of  I he  re- 
ducing mixture  and  1..5  c.cm.  of  dislille  l water,  and 
adding  to  I he  0.5  c.cm.  of  silv'eriiig-iiiixl  lire.  'I'he  glass, 
when  deiiosition  begins,  has  a sort  of  blue  appearance, 
and  at  the  given  leniperature  deposition  begins  in  two 
minutes,  the  vessel  being  rocked  the  whole  of  the  time, 
and  is  complete  in  about  ,5J  miiinles.  The  glas.s  is  then 
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waslicil  ill  I wo  or  three  eluiiiges  of  distilled  water,  and 
finally  rinseil  under  the  tap  and  dahhed  with  a [iledget 
of  cotton-wool,  dricil  with  filter-paiier,  and  rnhhed  w ith 
a wash-leather,  ddie  polishing  of  the  mirror  presents  no 
great  dillicnity.  It  will  take  a high  polish  in  the  course 
of  .‘{(I  seconds.  Mr.  (.'rowther  uses  for  this  purpose  some 
fine  I'ougc  on  a (lad  of  wash-leat hei'.  d'lie  amount  of 
rouge  on  the  pad  needs  to  he  extremely  small,  or  gritty 
jiarticlcs  may  scratch  the  reflect  ing-surface. 

Fisiure-Coniposition  in  Landscape 

I’m isi'ia  'I'lVE  pictorialists  desirous  to  imjnove  their 
])ict  urc-m.aking  ahilitics  with  I’efcrcnce  to  a standard 
Work  on  ligm c-com[)osit ion  are  advised  to  consult  the 
\dlumeon  this  siihiect  liy  Sadakiidii  Hartmann  (Sidney 
.Mien),  d’liis  is  a dr  luxe  puhlicat  ion,  7 1,  x lol  inches  in 
size,  hcaiit  ifull\’  printed  on  heax  y coated  jiaper.  gold 
to])  ami  sides,  and  illusti'ated  with  over'  l.)0  lialftones 
(from  ccichratcd  painting]s  and  a]i|)ropriate  ])hoto- 


•lAREI)  GARDNER 

gra|)hs  hy  well-known  [lictorialists)  and  diagrams . 
This  su])erl)  volume  is  from  the  ])en  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most living  art-critics,  and  is  designed  to  guide  amateur 
])hot ogra|)hers  to  successful  efforts  iu  composition  of 
landsca])es  with  and  without  figures.  The  work  w'as 
puhlished.  originally,  at.  $.‘5. 00,  hut  Photo-Era  pro- 
cured 150  volumes  at  a s])ecial  jirice,  and  w ill  sell  them 
to  its  readers  at  $1.50  a cojiy,  sent  hy  exjtress,  collect, 
or  hy  i)arcel-|)osl  (consignee's  ri.sk).  jiostage  according 
to  zone.  J'iach  copy,  in  a neat  cardhoard  hox,  ready  for 
.s|ii|)meni,  weighs  d.‘?  ounces. 

To  Photo-Era  Readers 

The  Puhlisher  earnestly  requests  the  readers  of 
Puotd-Era  to  give  the  ])refereuce  of  their  patronage 
to  gomls  and  wants  advertised  iu  Piioto-Ek.x:  for  no 
advert isemeut.  whether  large  or  small,  is  accejited  un- 
less il  is  1 rust WTii't  hy  iu  every  resiiect. 
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A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FACTS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Magazines,  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 

^ 1 

Ultra-Violet  Light 

ULTRA-^^:oI,ET  light  is  light  of  short  wave-length 
(less  than  3900  A°L'),  and  this  light  decomposes  silver 
salts  in  a photographic  plate,  and  is.  therefore,  studied 
bj'  taking  photographs  of  its  spectrum,  jn'odnced  liy 
a diffraction  grating.  Different  media,  however,  ab- 
sorb part  of  these  ultra-violet  light -waves  — glass  most 
of  them,  quartz  less,  and  air  least  of  all:  but  even  air 
absorbs  certain  wave-lengths  less  than  about  ^2000 

°Ik  This  being  the  case,  under  ordinary  conditions  a 
photographic  j)late  does  not  detect  light  of  less  than 
this  wave-len^^h.  If,  however,  the  experiments  are 
carried  out  in  vacuo,  light  of  less  wave-length  is  de- 
tected quite  easily.  Now,  X-rays  are  rays  of  ultra- 
violet light  of  extremely  short  wave-length,  ami  glass 
does  not  absorb  them,  neither  does  air,  and  so,  being 
ultra-violet  light,  they  can  pass  through  air  and  atl'ect 
a photographic  plate.  X-rays  travel  in  straight  lines, 
and  cannot  be  deviated  by  a magnet  or  by  passing 
through  a medium.  Also,  they  pass  through  •I’todies 
which  are  opaque  to  visible  light;  but  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  opacity  of  a substance  to  X-rays  is 
simply  proportional  to  its  density.  Thus  aluminum, 
wood,  flesh,  soda,  glass,  etc.,  which  are  substances  of 
low  density,  are  practically  transparent  to  X-rays; 
while  heavy  metals,  such  as  steel,  lead,  i)latinum,  gold, 
etc.,  are  opaepie  to  these  rays.  Bone  has  an  intermediate 
place.  Therefore,  if  the  hand  is  put  lietween  the  X-ray 
tube  and  a photographic  plate,  a shadow  radiograi)h  of 
the  bones  is  produced  on  the  jjlate  owing  to  the  bones 
allowing  less  rays  to  pass  through  them  than  the  trans- 
parent flesh.  If  a ring  is  placed  on  the  finger  this  will 
appear  on  the  shadow  radiograph  as  a lilack  ring,  be- 
cause it  allows  no  X-rays  to  pass  through.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  wave-lengths  of 
X-rays  are  so  small  that,  when  reflected  from  a highly 
polished  mirror,  they  are  diffused  (i.e.,  the  mirror  is 
comijarat  ively  “ rough  "). 

Psychic  Photography 

The  ability  to  photograjjh  i)sychic  and  astral  bodies 
has  been  claimed  by  .several  jjersons  of  a spiritualistic 
turn  of  mind,  .\ccording  to  reliable  information,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  ^V.  H.  .Mumler,  of  Bo.ston,  U.  S.  A., 
maintained  a studio  as  long  ago  as  lS(il  devoted  en- 
tirely to  this  form  of  phf)togra])hy.  In  England,  it  is 
believed  that  the  first  psychic  j)ictures  were  ma<le  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gup[)v,  in  March.  1872.  .According  to 
reports,  the  death  of  Mr.  Maskelyne.  an  authority  in 
spirit-i)henomena,  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  he 
was  never  at  a lo.ss  to  explain  spiritualistic  manife.sta- 
tions;  but  with  regard  to  the  famous  Indian  ro[)c-trick, 
he  adnutted  his  inability  to  offer  a solution.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  progre.ss  made  in  psychic  photograi)hy,  son)e 
travelers  who  chanced  to  witness  a native  performance 
employed  a camera  in  the  effort  to  prove  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  trick  depended  on  hypnotism. 

Briefly,  the  trick  is  performed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. A native  juggler  and  boy-assistant  appear,  and 
after  a brief  conversation  the  juggler  produces  a ball 
of  twine  whicb  he  throws  into  the  air.  'I'o  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  si)ectators,  the  ball  continues  to  rise  into 
the  sky  until  it  disapjiears.  leaving  the  end  in  the 
juggler’s  hand,  as  if  he  were  fl.'ing  a kite.  .After  a mo- 


ment, the  boy-assi.stant  begins  to  climb  the  twine, 
hand  over  hand,  until  he  also  disap])ears  completely. 
The  juggler  orders  the  boy  to  return;  l)ut  there  is  no 
rei)ly  from  the  sky.  At  length,  in  a rage,  the  juggler 
himself  follows,  after  sticking  an  ominous-looking 
dagger  in  his  belt.  All  that  remains  in  sight  is  one  end 
of  tiie  twine.  Suddenly,  high  in  the  sky,  cries  are  heard 
and  blood  drops  on  the  spectators,  followed  soon  after 
by  the  mutilated  body  of  the  boy-assistant.  Before  the 
horrified  onlookers  can  make  a move,  the  juggler  i.s 
.seen  to  ,sli<le  down  to  earth  after  his  victim.  .After  a 
few  sleight-of-hand  movements  over  the  pro.strate  form 
of  the  boy,  the  juggler  restores  him  to  life  and  happines.s 
before  the  delighted  throng. 

The  travelers  made  a picture  of  the  scene  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  boy  was  supiiosed  to  be  in  the  air  during 
the  performance  of  the  trick,  with  the  result  that  the 
camera  failed  to  record  the  pre.sence  of  the  boy  or  twine 
at  all.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  travelers,  and 
other  authorities,  was  that  the  juggler  hy[)uotized  his 
audience  so  thoroughly  that  he  could  make  them  trust 
his  wor<l  absolutely  and  not  to  their  own  senses. 

In  connection  with  hypnotism  and  spiritualism,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  camera  has  i)layed  a more 
or  less  im[)ortanl  part  in  the  inve.stigations  that  have 
been  made.  Such  i)henomena  as  may  be  traced  to  jihys- 
ical  causes  are  now  within  range  of  the  modern  photo- 
graphic equipment,  which  — as  has  been  proved  — can 
reproduce  the  invisible  infra-red  rays.  No  doulh  the 
ever-increasing  efficiency  of  ])hoto-equi]uuents  will 
enable  investigators  to  carry  their  experiments  forward 
to  a greater  degree  than  ever  before.  .Authentic  results 
will  lie  of  interest  and  value  to  ])hotogra]ihers  in  general, 
whether  they  are  interested  individually  or  not  in 
S[)i ritualistic  manifestat ion.s. 

Green  Glass  in  Printing 

The  use  of  grc'en  glass  in  printing  on  P.  O.  B.  papers 
has  been  insed  successfully  to  jiroduce  contrast.  In 
ISfil,  colored  gla.sses  were  used  liy  Lemann  with  satis- 
factory results.  Since  then  this  method  has  been  em- 
jiloyed  repeatedly  when  printing  from  thin  or  flat 
negatives.  In  the  use  of  greenish  yellow  glass  was 

adopted  to  obtain  — in  connection  with  matte  papers 
and  the  uranium  toning-bath  — not  only  contrasty 
prints,  but  black  tones  resemliling  I’latinotype.  It  has 
been  found  that  glo.ssy  P.  ( ).  P.  ]irints  brighter  and 
Ix'tter  under  green  glass.  'I’his  method  is  helpful  par- 
ticularly when  printing  from  valuable  negatives  that 
arc  flat  or  thin,  and  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
may  not  be  intensified.  'I'he  green  glass  eliminates  the 
violet  and  deep  blue  rays  of  light,  and  allows  the  bright 
blue,  green  and  yellow  rays  to  pass  through  the  nega- 
tive and  to  act  on  the  .sensit i/,e<l  pai)cr,  wit h t he  result 
that  the  orgaidc  salts  of  silver  are  acted  u[)on  to  a 
greater  extent  than  those  of  the  chloride.  'I'he  organic 
salts  have  a shorter  scah-  of  gradation  than  the  chlo- 
ride, and  for  this  reason  the  ])riuts  have  stronger  con- 
trasts and  the  shadow.s  are  richer.  The  most  suitable 
shade  of  glass  to  use  is  that  known  as  "signal  green" 
oi'  "single  flashed  chromium  green.  " Printing  is  j)ro- 
longed  considerably  when  green  glass  is  jilaced  over 
the  negative.  'Phis  method  i.s  aj)|)licable  only  to  print- 
ing-out silver  [)ai)cr.-.  fin'pn  glass  has  been  recom- 
mended to  make  dryplates  as  it  prevents  halation. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

357  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Tho.se  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

\ certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  ioT  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Er.v  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Glass.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Beginners’  Competition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  cour.se, 
beginners  are  at  lilierty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

;j.  As  many  ])rints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsezvhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  l>y  smooth  jirints  on  P.  f).  P.,  or 
black-and-wdiite  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  UnsneccssfnJ  prints  irill  not  he  r(  turned  nnless  rc- 
tnrn-posiuyc  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tiro  ounces  or 
froeiion.  is  sent  irilh  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Ilonoraljle  Mention  be- 
come the  ])ro])erty  of  Photo-Era,  uidess  otherwise 
re(|ue.sted  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 

(I.  Ifaeh  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Oirild-nnmher,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  com  petition,  and  should  he  accompanied 
hi)  a letter,  sent  sep,vr.\tely,  f/lriny  full  particulars  of 
date,  liyht,  plate  or  film,  make,  ti/pe  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop 
used,  e.i'posure,  derdoper  and.  pirintinij-proecss.  Enclose 
r<  turn-postayc  in  this  letter.  Data-hia nks  mill  be  sent  u non 
request.  Be  Sure  to  State  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

7.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  ,S  x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
1 2 X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  wit  h double  thick  nessi  s of 
Stiff  corrui/ated  Ijoard,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  teith  thin 
mood-renecr.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  willi  indemnity  .against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  May  31,  1917 

First  Prize:  T.  W.  Kilmer,  Jr. 

Second  Prize:  H.  M.  Biggin. 

Third  Prize:  H.  I.  Orne. 

Honorable  Mention:  Paul  G.  Druley,  F.  Dunning, 
G.  W.  French,  Lewis  L.  Hertzberg,  Herbert  R.  Hood, 
Clarence  Morgan,  Henry  L.  Osborn,  H.  L.  Rockwell, 
M.  S.  Schammel,  Chas.  L.  Snyder,  W.  K.  Waple, 
W.  K.  Waters,  W.  G.  Willis,  William  J.  Wilson. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints;  E.  W.  Congdon,  R.  B.  Mansk. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  rinickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  w’hich  prints 
may  be  entered,  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  sidqects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Ginld  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Pul)lisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  ,4dvanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guihl  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expei-t  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 

Change  of  Address 

St  dscribers  who  desire  to  change  their  addres.ses 
are  re(|uested  to  ird'orm  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
previous  month,  as  the  envelopes  must  be  addressed 
and  classified  for  mailing  on  the  10th. 

Failure  to  do  this  puts  it  iq)  to  the  subscriber  to 
jirocure  his  copy  from  his  former  post-office  address, 
and  no  duplicate  co])y  can  be  expected  from  the  Pub- 
lisher of  Photo-Era. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  workers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  Advance<l  and  Beginners  Compe- 
titions in  order  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  and 
pronqit  decision  on  the  part  of  the  judges. 


T.  W.  KIIAIER 
T.  W.  KII>MER,  JR. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — REGINNERS’  CONTEST 


Get  Acquainted  With  Your 
Camera-Equipment 

This  may  appear  to  be  superfluous  advice,  hut  like 
many  another  apparently  self-evident  fact,  it  is  often 
overlooked  hy  the  very  ones  who  would  benefit  by  the 
advice.  To  be  able  to  make  a picture  in  no  way  implies 
that  you  have  mastered  your  camera.  If  you  do  not 
understand  how  to  manipidate  the  camera  with  regard 
to  any  and  all  variations  of  light  and  distance  within 
the  scope  of  the  particular  equipment  that  you  possess, 
you  remain  but  a helpless  button-pusher,  with  whom 
the  slighte.st  deviation  from  normal  conditions  spells 
failure.  Many  amateurs  exclaim,  “Why,  I haven’t 
time  to  learn  all  that!”  Nevertheless,  they  appear  to 
have  plenty  of  time  to  try  to  explain  their  failures  to 
inquiring  friends  — and  time  for  other  diversions. 

One  amateur  of  my  acquaintance  did  remarkably 
fine  work  with  a high-grade  anastigniat -equipment, 
yet  he  depended  only  too  readily  on  a photo-dealer  to 
load  his  camera.  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  this 
camerist  could  not  master  the  comparatively  simple 
task  to  load  his  instrument  unassi.sted,  although  he 
had  manipulated  a high-speed  shutter  and  F/4.5 
anastigniat  lens  without  difficulty.  There  are  other 
camerists  of  my  acquaintance  who  appear  to  be  unable 
to  operate  their  in.struments  without  some  aid.  In 
short,  they  lack  confidence  in  their  own  ability.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  unintelligent,  but  that  they  have  never 
really  tried  to  stand  on  their  own  photographic  feet. 
Photo-dealers  will  bear  witness  to  the  number  of  ama- 
teurs who  cannot  or  dare  not  loail  their  own  plate- 
holders  lest  they  put  the  jilates  in  glass-side  uppermost 
and,  consequently,  toward  the  lens.  When  it  comes  to 
loading  Autochrome  or  Paget  plates,  such  amateurs 
never  think  of  doing  their  own  loading. 

No  matter  if  your  photographic  work  is  of  the  most 
cursory  .sort,  it  will  pay  you  many  times  to  be  able  to 
use  your  lens,  shutter  and  camera-accessories  entirely' 
without  assistance.  In  traveling,  you  are  apt  to  suffer 
.severely  at  the  hands  of  a well-intentioned  but  ignorant 
photo-clerk.  Particularly  at  small  summer-resorts 
does  the  embryo  ]>hoto-dealer  flourish  at  the  expense  of 
the  helpless  amateur.  In  no  circumstances  entrust  a 
high-grade  equipment  to  the  experimental  attentinn  of 
the  would-be  photo-dealer,  unless  he  can  prove  his 
ability  to  y'ou  in  other  way's  than  by  word  of  mouth. 
Persons  who  contemplate  earning  the  expenses  of  their 
vacation  by  running  a small  photo-establishment  during 
the  summer-mouths  will  do  well  to  heed  my'  advice  not 
to  attemirt  it  without  knowing  exactly  what  they 
should  know  about  cameras  and  photo-accessories.  I 
have  seen  many  fine  equipments  ruined  by'  those  who 
meant  well. 

d'his  shouM  be  a self-evident  argument  in  favor  of 
“making  y'our  own  repairs,”  as  the  aiitoists  say.  15y 
“rejjairs”  I mean  cleaning  the  lenses  and  removing 
them  from  the  shutter,  buffing  the  shutter-valves  if 
they’  slick,  due  to  moisture  or  dust,  mendiug  a leak  in 
the  bellows,  and  oilier  work  I hat  should  never  be  en- 
trusted lo  inexperienced  hands.  One  heli)les.s  amateur, 
e(|uipl)cd  with  a Kodak  and  rapid-rectilinear  lens,  lost 
every  ])icture  niadeon  a long  t ri])  t hrough  the  Canadian 
Rockies  because  an  unskilhsl  photo-clerk  in  cleaning 
the  lenses  jiried  I hem  out  of  their  cells  and  replaced 
them  in  a reverse'  position,  wilh  the  result  that  every' 
picliire  was  too  distorted  lo  be  even  I'ecognizable.  Had 
the  amateur  in  ((uestiou  known  enough  to  clean  the 
lenses  jn'operly'  him.self,  his  .subse(|ueul  bitter'  dis.ip- 
poinlmcnt  would  have  been  avoided  easily.  .Vnother 
case  in  point  is  I liirt  of  an  owner  of  a No.  i Rr'ownie 
citmera.  For  some  reason  I he  rotai'y  shutter  wit  h which 
this  irrsirument  is  supplied  failed  to  woi'k  pi'operlv  after 


the  owner  reached  a distant  mountain-resort.  The 
camera  was  given  to  the  local  photo-dealer  to  adjust, 
with  the  result  that  the  shutter  was  put  out  of  com- 
mission completely.  The  turn  of  a screw  by  the  owner 
would  have  ended  the  trouble  at  once.  The  photo- 
dealer, not  under.standing  the  shutter,  took  it  entirely 
to  pieces  and  could  not  re-assemble  it,  and  in  trying  to 
make  it  work  he  broke  one  of  the  important  parts.  The 
owner  returned  home  without  one  vacation-picture  to 
show  to  his  friends. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  mention  further  photo- 
graphic tragedies,  nor  to  insinuate  for  a moment  that 
the  small  photo-dealer  is  to  be  avoided  in  times  of 
trouble.  My  object  is  to  drive  home,  emphatically,  the 
necessity  that  amateur  and  photo-dealers  study  their 
cameras  with  a view  to  serve  each  other  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  more  both  know  about  cameras,  lenses 
and  shutters,  the  more  pleasure  and  profit  there  will  be 
in  photography  for  them  both. 

Let  me  suggest  one  more  thing.  When  you  have 
bought  a camera,  or  you  are  about  to  use  one  that  has 
been  on  the  shelf  since  last  summer,  sit  down  with  the 
intention  to  remain  seated  until  you  know  the  function 
of  every  button,  lever  and  indicator  on  the  entire 
equipment.  P'ind  out  how  the  lens  is  cleaned,  the  shutter 
set  and  the  camera  or  plateholders  loaded;  omit  nothing 
that  is  not  clear  to  you.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
vestigation make  some  pictures,  to  prove  to  yourself 
that  you  understand  how  to  use  your  camera.  Be  sure 
to  try  every  attachment  on  the  outfit,  such  as  rising- 
and  falling-front,  swing-back,  wide-angle  bed  or  what- 
ever your  camera  may  have  in  the  form  of  special  fea- 
tures. It  has  been  my  experience  that  any  amateur 
who  takes  the  time  and  trouble  to  follow  these  sugges- 
tions seldom  has  need  of  explanations  to  account  for 
his  failure  to  bring  home  excellent  pictures.  Be  in  a 
position  to  make  a picture  at  any  and  all  times  within  the 
scope  of  the  camera  you  possess.  If  every  amateur  took 
this  suggestion  to  heart,  it  would  work  wonders.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  does,  and  that  he  remembers  the  well- 
known  saying,  “The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating 
thereof.” 

A.  H.  Beardsley. 

Frilling 

I)  t'RTXG  August  and  part  of  September  camerists 
should  watch  out  for  frilling.  The  negativ'es  that  are 
developed  at  this  sea.son  may  be  ruined  entirely'  unless 
due  care  is  taken.  Frilling  is  due  to  the  uneven 
temperature  of  solutions;  too  much  soda  or  other 
alkali  in  the  developer;  handling  the  plates  or  films 
with  warm  fingers;  too  strong  a fixing-bath  or  too 
hurried  washing,  where  the  water  is  allowed  to  get  be- 
neath the  edges  of  the  plates  or  films  in  such  a manner 
as  to  lift  the  emulsion  from  its  base.  Often,  frilling 
ma,v  be  prevented  by  bathing  ]>lates  or  films  in  a 
ten-percent  solution  of  h)rmaline  before  or  after  de- 
velopment. .V  combined  fixing-  and  hardeuing-l>al  h 
may  be  used  succes.sfully.  Should  a plate  or  film  show 
signs  of  frilling  during  development,  the  trouble  may 
be  overeome,  sometimes  by'  the  use  of  alcohol  on  a 
tuft  of  cotton  or  by'  immersiug  the  entire  jilate  or  film 
in  alcohol.  'I'his  may  be  done  safely  during  develo[)ing 
]>roviding  the  plate  or  film  is  rinsed  carefully  in  several 
changes  of  water  before  i)lacing  it  iu  the  alcohol.  De- 
veloping may  I hen  be  resumeil. 

d’he  inqairtaTice  of  attention  to  frilling  was  impressed 
on  me  during  a summer  at  the  seashore.  The  cottage 
that  we  oceu])ied  was  literall.y’  sun-baked  all  day,  and  at 
night  the  attic  — where  I had  constructed  a suijstitute 
darkroom  — had  a tem])ei'atiire  of  eighty'  or  niiiet.v  <le- 
grees.  On  the  day  in  (piestion.  I had  taken  particular 
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pains  with  some  magnificent  clond-eff'ects.  d’liaf 
evening  these  Ijeantifnl  pictures  actually  slid  off  the 
plates,  to  my  consternation  and  sul)scf|uent  disapiioint- 
ment.  d'hoiigh  1 had  developed  hiinilrcils  of  [)lates 
before,  it  was  my  first  experience  under  qnasi-l ropical 
conditions.  My  failure  was  due  plainly  to  the  warmlh 
in  my  fingers  — I perspired  copiously  — anil  to  my 
neglect  to  obtain  ice  to  place  in  the  develo[)ing-dish 
and  also  in  the  fixing-bath. 

In  the  mountains,  and  at  some  places  at  the  shore,  ex- 
cellent results  ma.v  be  obtained  with  cold  s])ring-\vater, 
jiroviding  it  is  not  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before  use. 
Whether  the  camerist  emiiloys  a devcioping-t ank  or 
tray-development,  cold  water  is  of  [irime  importance. 
,\n  outstanding  advantage  of  the  tank  is  that  develop- 
ing may  be  done  wherever  the  coolest  spot  i.s  located 
— inside  or  outside  of  the  house. 

\\  ith  regard  to  the  average  vacationist,  it  is  advisable 
to  send  all  exposed  plates  and  films  to  a competent 
idiot o-Hnisher  who  is  equipped  to  undertake  hot-wea  I her 
developing.  I sually,  he  is  sufficient ly  ex|)erii-iiced  to 
know  how  to  jirevent  frilling.  It  is  well  worth  the  cost 
and  the  time  to  ensure  succes-ful  results. 

II.  lIl'.AKDSLEY. 

Protectiiiji  a Negative 

.\  i SEFUB  hint  is  given  by  1'.  Robinson  in  a recent 
issue  of  Phofofir'i pin/.  " IMien  a negative  is  likely  to  be 
often  in  tlie  jirintingi-frame,  and  i.s  a valuable  one,  it 
ought  to  be  protected  from  all  risk  of  injury  from  silver- 
•stains,  etc.,  and  the  asual  method  advocated  lor  this 
jHiriiose  is  varnishing.  No  doubt  varnishing  is  .some 
protection;  but  that  it  is  not  a complete  guaranty 


against  these  stains  was  brought  home  to  me  a year  or 
■SO  ago  liy  a well-varnished  negative,  left  in  the  frame 
with  a piece  of  p.o.p.  over-night,  showing  a bad  crop 
of  stains  a day  or  two  later.  .V  complete  protection 
against  anytliing  short  of  physical  viidence  is  to  give 
the  film  a coat  of  enami'l-collodion,  pouring  it  on  and 
off  in  the  way  that  is  usual  with  varnish,  and  rocking 
the  negative  on  its  lowest  corner  lo  ])revent  the  film 
drying  in  ridges.  When  the  collodion  is  quite  dry  the 
negative  is  given  a coat  of  shellac  varnish  of  the  usual 
kind,  and  when  this  has  become  dry  and  hard  it  is  well 
wateriiroid'ed." 

Photographs  for  Military  Information 

d'liE  announcement  that  the  tiovermnent  is  asking 
for  photographs  showing  vai’ious  details  of  the  country 
that  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  indicates 
that  ])crhaps  there  was  some  method  in  the  madness  of 
tile  authorities  near  iiit cniat  ional  frontiers  when  they 
put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  harmicss  amateui'-pliotog- 
nqihers,  and  sus]iected  the  most  irresponsible  of  camera- 
carrying tourists  of  being  spies.  Smith  or  Robinson 
photographing  a stream  or  a mountain-gorge  with  no 
more  ulterior  motive  than  a silver  i>laquc  in  our  .Ad- 
vanced \Aorkers'  ( Oiiqiel  it  ion,  or  the  filling  of  a blank 
])age  in  a "Sunui-.Mcmorics"  album,  c.-m  have  lit  lie 
fhoughi  that  one  ilay  the  authorities  would  be  asking 
for  his  negative  to  use  it  for  military  purposes.  'Phosc 
who  take  the  side  of  "sharp"  in  the  sharp  r.  fuz/.y  con- 
troversy, which  is  ui'vcr  emling.  c.an  at  leasi  console 
thiansclves  with  the  Ihought  that  theii’  work  ma.v  sei've 
a iiatriotic  purpoM'  never  to  be  helpi'  l by  that  of  their 
soft-foiais  o])poncnt  s. — Phninijra /ihi/. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Subscribers  and  regular  readers  v.islriug  viformatwn 
upon  any  point  in  connection  vUh  their  photographic 
V'ork  arc  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  I’hoto-Eha, 
3G7  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  dc.sired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


S.  M. — The  most  efficient  method  to  remove 
objectionable  detail  from  Bromide  and  D.  O. 
papers  is  to  have  a competent  retoucher  — wlio  un- 
derstands tlic  correct  use  of  the  air-brusli  — remove 
sucli  [jortions  of  your  print  as  may  be  unsatisfactory. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  work  upon  the  negative, 
but  unless  you  are  quite  skilful  this  is  apt  to  be  a rather 


will  do  excellent  work,  but  this  is  also  true  of  any 
other  lens,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  stop  this  lens  down, 
a speed  of  F/1.0  is  not  essential  for  photography  in 
ordinarily  j)lea.sant  weather.  Even  if  this  lens  could  be 
made  in  four-inch  focus,  we  are  .sure  that  working  at  an 
aperture  of  F/1.9  it  could  not  be  made  to  cover  a 2jx3| 
plate  to  the  edges.  In  our  opinion  we  think  that  you 
would  be  fully  as  well  satisfied  with  an  F/.3.5  lens,  since 
you  will  not  very  often  attempt  to  take  pictures  under 
conditions  which  this  lens  could  not  handle  efficiently. 

C.  H.  K. — The  Tourists’  Multiple  Camera  was 
placed  upon  the  market  by  Herbert  & Huesgen 
Company,  18  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
It  was  eriuipped  with  a Zeiss-Tessar  F/,3.5  lens,  and  was 
made  to  take  motion-picture  film.  If  we  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  capacity  of  the  camera  was  seven  hundred 
exposures.  Together  with  the  camera,  there  was  a 
projector  which  took  this  motion-picture  film  and  pro- 
jected it  upon  a screen  about  four  feet  square.  From 
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risky  procedure.  Most  [ihotographers,  at  the  present 
time,  rely  upon  retouching  with  an  air-brush  to  obtain 
the  best  results,  and  we  commend  this  to  jnmr  careful 
attent  ion. 

\V.  E,  h\ — The  equipment  mentioned  on  the 
Crucible  page  in  the  May  issue  required  several 
technical  changes  in  the  construction  of  both 
camera  and  shutter.  In  your  case,  you  slate  that  it 
wouhl  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  a four-iuch.  lens. 
No  doubt  you  realize  that  to  make  a.  four-inch  lens  it 
would  be  nei-essary  for  the  nianui'actnrers  to  make  an 
entirely  new  set  of  grinding-tools  and  test-glas.ses. 
'riiis  would  increase  the  exiiense  of  the  lens  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  prohibitive.  No  doubt  you  know 
that  the  lens  you  refer  to  is  di.stinctly  intended  for 
motion-picture  work,  and  that  even  among  camera-men 
it  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  excc])!  for  very  un- 
usii.al  pictures  in  bad  weather  or  where  no  artificial  light 
is  available.  'I'he  dejith  is  so  slight  that  it  cannot  lie 
used  wiile  open  for  anything  less  than  a elose-np  of  a 
subject.  True  enough,  if  the  lens  is  stopped  down,  it 


what  you  state,  we  ilo  not  think  this  equipment  would 
meet  y our  requirements.  However,  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  write  to  the  company  mentione<l  above  for  further 
part  iculars. 

O.  C.  VV. — It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
plates  will  make  more  artistic  pictures  indoors 
than  films.  The  ditference  is  that  plates  are  manu- 
factured in  various  speeds  and  emulsions,  so  that  it  is 
po.ssible  to  obtain  a plate  which  is  particidarly  adapted 
to  the  work  in  hand.  Films  are  issued  with  virtually 
one  emulsion,  which  must  do  for  all  requirements.  W'e 
believe  that  _you  will  find  films  entirely  satisfactory  for 
yonr  work. 

A.  S.  Y. — Should  you  purchase  a Graflex  Jun- 
ior Camera,  you  would  be  in  a position  to  ob- 
tain plates  of  several  makes,  lioth  foreign  and 
domestic.  This  size  is  now  very  i>opular,  and  nearly  all 
manufacturers  have  now  incorporated  it  in  their  prod- 
ucts Plates  permit  a wider  .selection  of  emulsions,  and 
for  this  reason  are  preferred  by  many  photographers 
who  wish  to  obtain  the  very  best  results. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Fhoto-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U,  S,  A.  Prints  wnsf  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  he  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giring  full  particulars  ef  daU,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


G.  H.  F. — “Daddy's  Sweetheart"  is  a very  pleasirg 
picture,  all  but  the  bow  on  one  of  her  fingers  and  the 
atrocious  combination  resting  on  her  head.  How  any 
one  can  take  a beautiful  chihl's  head  and  disfigure  it  by 
such  an  atrocity  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a mark  of  beauty 
and  adornment  passes  all  comprehension.  hy  paint  a 
lily?  The  pose,  lighting  and  technique  are  very  excel- 
lent, and  but  for  the  defects  mentioned  the  result 
might  have  been  a very  pleasing  one. 

t,.  F.  II. — Your  picture,  “Daughters  of  Izaak,”  de- 
picts an  interesting  landsca])e,  but  with  divided  inter- 
est, consisting  of  a white  mass  extending  exactly  mid- 
way across  the  picture-area;  the  reflection  in  the  pond, 
of  trees  in  the  background;  a foreground  of  dry  land  or 
bank  of  a pond  on  which  is  a standing  figure  of  a little 
girl  in  a short  white  dress,  dipping  a long  pole  in  the 
water,  and  another  child  resting  on  the  ground  at  the 
right,  also  dangling  a long  pole.  The  eye  wanders 
aimlessly  about  the  picture,  not  knowing  where  to  rest. 
The  composition  is  spoiled  by  the  above-mentioned 
white  mass,  which  divides  the  picture  in  halves.  More- 
over, the  figures  are  blurred  and.  together  with  the 
foregrounil.  are  entirely  out  of  focus,  the  shar])est  part 
of  the  picture  being  the  background.  The  reverse  should 
be  the  case. 

E.  G.  II. — In  your  indoor  grouj)  of  six  old  ladies,  the 
heads  of  the  ladies  are  all  blurred,  due  to  motion.  No 
professional  would  even  have  dared  to  make  such  a 
picture  in  the  circumstances.  The  fact  that  the  ohl- 
time  head-dress  is  no  longer  used  is  a detriment  to  in- 
door portraiture.  The  only  way  this  can  be  overcome 
is  l)y  using  ultra-rapid  plates,  strong  illumination  and 
judicious  mechanical  manipulatio!i.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  get  elderly  ladies  to  keep  ab.sohitely  still  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  seconds.  .Vs  a group,  the  pic- 
ture has  much  merit.  Everything  is  well  defined  except 
the  heals,  because  they  moved. 

E.  G.  H. — The  trouble  with  most  of  your  child- 
pictures  is  overexposure,  which  is  unusiial  in  indoor 
portraiture.  For  this  reason,  the  result  is  flat  and 
monotonous.  I'he  pictures  reveal  artistic  appreciation, 
but  in  each  case  fall  a little  short  of  being  really  good. 

.1.  K. — Your  picture  of  a horse  drawing  a one- 
seat  buckboard,  a driver  and  a boy  seated  on  the  rear 
end,  suffers  from  being  foreshort emsl;  i.e.,  the  forepart 
of  the  horse  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest. 
Besides,  the  camera  was  held  very  low,  which  also  in- 
creased the  bad  flrawing.  The  comjajsition  is  bad  be- 
cause the  white  tree-trunk,  exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
y)icture-area.  divides  it  in  halv'es.  The  white  shirts  of 
the  boys  do  not  increase  the  j)ictorial  rpiality.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  whole  team  is  altogether  too  large 
for  the  picture-area,  which  it  virtually  fills  up.  d'he 
camera  should  have  been  used  at  ;i  longer  distance 
from  the  object.  The  picture  of  the  young  man  reading 
in  the  hammock  out  in  the  shade  of  a tree  is  very  pleas- 
ing. and  technically  well  done. 

C.  E.  P. — We  think  the  picture  of  the  ladies  having 
afternoon  tea  on  the  roof  is  very  good  except  tliat  the 


ladies  appear  to  be  posing.  There  is  an  absence  of  any 
impression  of  reality  and  spontaneity  in  the  j)icture. 
Similar  pictures  of  groups  of  this  kind  have  appeared  in 
Piioto-Eiox  in  the  ]>ast.  By  consulting  them,  you  will 
sec  what  we  mean.  The  background  is  not  particularly 
attractive,  but  technically  the  result  is  very  excellent. 

The  winter-scene  is  an  ordinary  technical  record.  It 
lacks  atmosphere  of  a snow-picture  ami  color-value. 
The  use  of  a color-screen  might  have  improveil  the 
eftect. 

C.  B. — YoTir  picture  of  Florida  is  .so  dark  and  gloomy, 
all  the  objects  being  as  black  ink  and  without  detail, 
that  it  does  not  remind  one  at  all  of  the  real  Florida. 
Besides,  it  is  not  good  photography. 

II.  M.  B.—  Y our  picture  of  boys  gathering  potatoes 
does  not  appeal'  consistent,  as  most  ])eople  who  are 
earnest  laborers  assume  a different  attitude  while  at 
work.  Second  — the  hands  of  the  boy  at  the  left  are 
decidedly  l)lurred,  those  on  the  boy  at  the  right,  like- 
wi.se  — he  appears  to  have  an  easy  time  doing  his  work, 
perhaps  he  is  only  posing.  In  these  respects  the  ])icture 
is  not  convincing.  Third — the  line  of  the  fence  .seriously 
mars  the  pictorial  arrangement.  It  could  have  been 
easily  blotted  out  or  subdued  in  the  negative  — even 
in  the  print.  Foiirth  — both  boys  are  virtually  facing 
the  left.  A better  arrangement  would  have  been  for  the 
boy  at  the  left  to  have  faced  somewhat  toward  the  cen- 
ter t)f  the  picture,  and  also  to  have  been  placed  some- 
what more  to  the  left.  The  background  is  entirely  out 
of  focus,  marring  the  drawing,  andentirely  unnecessary, 
and  not  artistic  or  harmonious.  The  latter  i>art  of  the 
picture  falls  away  suddenly  in  clearness  as  compared 
with  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  If  these  short- 
comings did  not  exist,  the  pictures  would  have  been  an 
extremely  efi’ectlve  ami  artistic  composition. 

E.  W.  C. — '^'our  picture.  “Sunshine  and  Shade,”  is 
very  involved  in  arrangement.  It  might  look  well 
turned  upward,  as  indicated  lay  arrow.  It  is  also  toja- 
heavy,  as  may  be  a[>i)arent  to  you.  The  combination 
is  effective,  but  not  necessarily  consistent  or  artistic. 
Technically  the  print  is  very  satisfactory. 

R.  B.  M. — Your  laicture,  “Tired,"  is  interesting; 
but  pictorially  or  artistically,  it  has  a dual  interest,  be- 
c;ause  the  little  girl,  or  her  doll  in  the  baby-carriage, 
should  be  the  chief  or  only  subject  of  pictorial  concern. 
'File  vertical  lines  in  the  [aicture  are  entirely  out  of 
plumb.  'Fhey  shoidd  be  absolutely  vertical  throughout. 
The  [aicture  is  marred  by  the  reflection  in  the  door, 
which  couhl  easily  have  been  removed  in  the  neg;itive. 
The  [)icture  is  interesting,  but  not  artistic. 

M.  S.  S. — ^'our  [)icture  calleil  “The  ('ampanile”  is 
not  a|)|)ro[)riatc,  as  it  is  barely  visible  in  the  arrange- 
meid,  the  trees  in  the  foregroiiml  dominating  the  in- 
terest. The  [)icture  might  better  have  been  called  “.\ 
Study  in  Fer|)emliculars  or  \’erticals.”  The  [)ictorial 
effect  is  good.  Only  the  title  a[)pcars  to  be  at  fa,\dt. 

II.  S. — \oiir  picture  of  Florida  is  so  dark  and 
gloomy,  all  the  objects  being  as  black  as  ink  and  with- 
out detail,  that  it  does  not  remind  one  at  all  of  the  real 
I'lorida.  Besides,  it  iloes  not  re|)resent  what  we  should 
call  good  [)hotogra[)hy.  Even  when  a .scene  is  [)hoto- 
gra[)hed  directly  against  the  sun,  there  is  detail  and  a 
certain  amount  of  gradation  in  the  objects  facing  the 
camera. 

G.  K.  - Your  picture  of  “Mr.  G.”  is  excellent,  ex- 
ce|)t  that  it  looks  a trifie  anemic.  The  face  is  in  too 
high  a key,  which  is  |)robably  the  reason  that  the  eyes 
a[)[)ear  a little  weak;  but  still  this  may  be  ilue  to  the 
souree  of  light,  which  a[)[)ears  to  be  directly  in  front. 
But  [)ose  and  ,s|)aeing  are  admirable.  Very  frequently 
the  source  of  light  weakens  the  eyes  and  de[)rives  them 
of  their  natural  force  and  dc[)th. 


Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  ^ of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  ■with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored  buildings,  monuments,  sno'w- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/'J,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  p:ige. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  light  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
fLatitude  CO®  N.  multiply  by  3 
55®  X 2 ; 52®  X 2 ; 30®  X %• 
^Latitude  GO®  N.  multiply  by  2 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 


Jan., 

Nov.,  Dec.  j 


Fek.,  Oct. 


^[Latitude  60®  N.  multiply  by  1^/4  ; 

65®  X 1 ; 52®  X 1 ; 30®  X V'2- 
§Latitude  CO®  N.  multiply  by  1^4  ; 
55®  X 1 ; 52®  X 1 ; 30®  X i/l>. 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  For  other  suhjects,  miiltij)ly  the  ex])osure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 


oumher  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 

1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 
1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
lieavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; oj)en  heacli,  harhoi*-  and 
shipping-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  ohjects ; studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes  witli  no  dark  ol>- 
jects  ; most  tcle]iliot()-sul)jects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
huildings  showing  hoth  sunny  and  .shady 
sides  ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; ])er- 


sons,  animals  and  moving  ohjects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; huildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  ])ictui‘e  ; hrook-scenes  'with 
heavy  foliage  ; Bhi])i)ing  about  the  docks  ; 
red-hrick  huildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  ohjects,  particularly 
when  tlie  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
tlie  ])late  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
(piired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  he  nndtiplied  by  the  numljer  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 
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U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 2 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22  . 

X 8 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  L>.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,"  and  under  the  column  headed 
“Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  110  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/10,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  caverage  time 
given  for  the  F/S  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is  4.  Miiltiply 
1/10X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  expos\ire  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  pl.ates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Cla.ss  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/10X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
.\nsco  S[)eedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 

Central  Si>ecial 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast.  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Sj)ccial  Rapid 

Class  1,P.E.  lll.Wy.  180.  Wa. 

.\merican 

.\nsco  Film.  N.  C. 

.\tlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
IMarion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  F'ilm 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W'.  & W.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
f'ramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Lonon 
Cramer  Sjtectrum 
1 lefender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Ha  mnicr  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Ha  la  t ion 
Hammer  Non-1  lalation  Ortho. 
Seed  2t)x 
Seed  C.  f Irtho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seeil  Non-Halation 
See<l  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standar<l  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa, 
t rainer  .tnchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  (dironiatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
Wellington  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  .56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Ilanmier  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  & tv.  Process  Panchronialic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

C rainer  Slow  Iso.  Non-Ilalat  ion 
Ilford  H.-dftonc 
Ilford  ( trdinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  II  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Antochronic 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  Danger  of  a Practical  Joke 

A HAKMLKSS  joke  frequently  practised  by  canierists 
is  to  threaten  to  make  an  exi)o.siire  of  a person,  group 
or  scene,  sometimes  causing  a great  deal  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  helpless  camera-subject.  I have  frequently 
seen  a mischievous  cameri.st  point  his  box  at  a loving 
couple,  or  at  a young  lady  indu.striously  using  her 
vanity-ca.sc,  entirely  unconscious  tliat  she  was  being 
observed.  In  each  case.  I suppose  that  the  camerist 
was  just  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  victims, 
and  proliably  had  no  intention  whatever  to  get  a 
picture. 

A similar  case,  and  the  one  to  which  I shall  refer, 
had  a different  ending.  It  was  at  an  open-air  tea-party 
on  a private  e.state.  Some  of  the  younger  people  be- 
came very  gay,  of  which  circum.stance  a passing  cam- 
erist  tried  to  take  advantage,  pointing  his  camera 
ostentatiously  at  a mirthful  group,  and,  with  a gesture 
of  triumph,  he  proclaimed  the  fact  that  he  had  secured 
a picture  of  the  scene,  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  to  be 
even  an  observer,  Ilis  intrusion  was  jjromptly  resented 
by  a young  man,  a member  of  the  party,  who  promptly 
brought  Ids  tennis-racket  down  upon  the  folding- 
camera,  putting  it  out  of  commission  before  the  owner 
had  a chance  to  escape,  or  to  explain  — which  after- 
wards [)roved  to  be  a fact  — that  he  was  only  pretenil- 
ing,  and  that  his  camera  was  not  even  loaded!  ft  is 
therefore  not  always  safe  for  a canieri.st  to  play  the 
role  of  a practical  joker. 

Utilizing  Your  Old  Negatives 

If,  in  looking  over  your  numerous  negatives,  meri- 
torious and  otherwise,  you  find  that  they  have  served 
their  various  sentimental  ends,  and  before  you  decide 
to  consign  them  to  oblivion,  read  the  editorial  in  this 
issue.  Besides,  many  a photogra])hic  print  that  its 
author  has  regarded  of  merely  personal  interest,  though 
not  of  a strictly  private  character,  might  have  served  a 
public  and  beneficent  purpose  had  the  fact  been  made 
known  in  time.  Look  into  it! 

Printing  from  a Broken  Negative 

It  is  sometimes  amusing  when  a well-known  expe- 
dient is  printed  at  almost  regular  freciuency  and  put 
forth  as  something  new.  Take,  for  instance,  the  mo.s.s- 
grown  remedy  for  ])rinting  from  a crackeil  negative. 
If  I have  seen  it  once,  I have  .seen  it  a hundred  times 
during  as  many  weeks  — here,  there,  everywhere  — 
as  if  if  were  the  one  and  all-important  tojjic,  and  each 
time  [)ipiiig  the  .same  old  tune.  The  way  to  go  abcjut  it 
projjerly  did  not  originate  with  this  or  that  photo- 
graphic journal,  but  was  practi.sed  quite  successfully 
during  the  early  days  of  wet  plates.  Then,  any  pro- 
fessional photographer  would  merely  let  the  printing- 
frame,  with  cracked  or  broken  negative  and  sensitized 
])aper,  down  into  a common  bam'l,  sus|)euded  by'  a cor<l 
attached  to  a cross-cord  at  the  top,  and  give  it  a good 
spin,  d'he  resulting  print  never  sliowed  a trace  of  the 
damage  in  the  negative.  The  theory  was  that  the  rapidly 
revolving  negative  aTi<l  the  weak  light  entering  at  the 
to|)  of  the  barrel  prevented  the  crack  from  easting  shad- 
ows in  the  print.  Give  the  frame  another  s[)in! 


From  Bad  to  Worse 

AIany  things,  good  and  bad,  make  their  appearance 
in  the  form  of  epidemics.  It  is  so  with  terms  of  speech. 
The  purist  is  at  present  much  annoyed  by  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  fhe  worfl  “replica.”  By  and  by  its 
correct  meaning  will  be  lost,  and  it  may  mean  any- 
thing material  or  immaterial,  audible  or  inaudible. 
Used  loosely,  as  at  present,  a replica  is  a copy  of  a work 
of  art;  a reduction,  in  any  material,  of  a large  original 
in  marble  or  bronze,  or  a reflection  of  an  object  — a 
tree  near  a pond;  your  image  in  a mirror;  a twin,  or  a 
leaf!  In  discussing  tone-reproduction  recently,  F.  F. 
Renwick  referred  to  “a  correctly  proportioned  replica 
of  the  tones  of  the  subject.”  Duplicate,  reproduction, 
copy,  counterpart  — all  sound  so  prosaic,  common- 
place; but  “replica”!  That  word  is  new  to  most  peo- 
ple, has  an  aristocratic  sound  and  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  its  user  is  an  erudite  person,  some  one  to  be 
regarded  with  deference  and  awe.  Of  course,  “replica” 
will  continue  to  be  used  in  its  proper  sense  by  persons 
who  know  its  true  significance,  viz.,  a duplicate  of  a 
work  of  art  made  by  the  artist  himself. 

For  Nature-Study  Photographers 

As  I walked  among  the  paths  this  morning,  plucking 
flowers,  I found,  in  tlie  yellow  heart  of  a lady-slipper,  a 
little  brown  bee.  M,y  first  impulse  was  to  shake  him 
out  of  his  honeyed  abode,  but  as  I looked  at  his  velvety 
body  and  sunlit  rainbow-wings  a feeling  of  foolish  ten- 
derness surged  over  me.  Perhaps  there  were  baby-bees 
at  home  that  would  starve  if  papa  bee  did  not  bring 
back  honey;  and  how  useful  the  little  creature  was,  car- 
rying the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower  — so  I moved  on, 
leaving  him  unmolested.  But  even  as  I ttirned  away, 
thinking  the.se  pure,  sweet  thoughts,  the  damned  thing 
stung  me. — E.  M.  Nelson,  in  Smart  Set. 

An  American  Bull 

It  was  a rainy,  disagreeable  day,  and  the  rooms  of 
the  Fregolia  Camera  Clnb  were  deserted  save  for  two 
members  who  had  sought  the  seclusion  of  the  “lounge,” 
the  more  easily  to  pen  their  inspirations  to  the  photo- 
graphic journals.  Folinsby  wrote  his  copy  entirely  from 
memory;  but  Smith  made  occasional  use  of  a book 
tilled  with  quotations  from  numerous  authors.  Said 
Folinsby,  pausing  for  a few  moments,  “Smith,  who  in 
yonr  o])inion  is  the  most  prolific  writer.^”  Replied 
Smith,  who  hail  more  articles  rejected  than  accepted, 
"1  should  say  Ibid.  I find  more  quotations  from  him 
in  this  book  than  from  any  one  else.” 

Wasted  Opportunities 

How  many  workers  realize  that  most  landscape- 
subjects  that  have  been  “snapped  ’ on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  never  again  engaged  the  camerist 's  attention.’ 
It  is  the  serious,  discriminating  camerist  who,  treating 
the  first  picture  as  a study,  returns  to  the  .spot  — sev- 
eral time.s,  if  necessar> i)hotographs  the  view  under 

inqiroved  conditions  of  light  and  i)osition  and  gets  an 
artistic  residt.  Look  over  yonr  old  prints  and  get  busy. 
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OxE  of  the  prize-pictures  in  tlie  “Herald  Kxhil'it.’’ 
conducted  by  the  Boston  Herald,  and  described  fully 
in  May  Photo-Er.x,  was  Orrin  D.  Hewlett's  suininer- 
idyl,  “Happy  Days.  " It  was  published  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Herald,  early  in  the  spring,  occupying  a full 
page.  It  now  appears  on  this  month's  Photo-Eh.v  cover 
and  on  page  73.  The  significance  of  the  picture  is  ob- 
vious; this,  however,  refers  to  the  boy.  and  not  to  the 
worm  or  insect  he  is  adjusting,  nor  to  the  fish  he  hoped 
to  catch.  But  divorcing  our  thoughts  from  such  un- 
pleasant subjects,  we  can  imagine  the  joys  of  the 
young  sportsman  to  be  out-of-doors,  care-free  and 
anticipating  a good  catch.  The  cheerfid  expression  of 
the  boy,  his  personal  apj)earance,  the  general  .setting 
and  the  genuine  summer-feeling  are  interpreted  with 
true  artistic  skill.  The  professional  painter,  .se.ated  at 
the  spot  where  the  camerist  stood,  scarcely  could  have 
surpassed  Mr.  Hewlett's  extremely  felicitous  composi- 
tion, except  by  executing  it  in  colors.  Data;  July, 
9 faint  sun;  5x7  view-camera;  Iti-inch  Eurvplan; 
stop,  F/11;  no  color-screen;  j second;  5x7  Orthonon; 
pyro-soda  (thermo-system,  half-strength). 

Those  who  have  seen  Annette  Kellermanu  perform 
some  of  her  diving-feats  will  agree  that  she  deserves  the 
distinction  to  be  rated  the  aquatic  artist  par  exeellcncc. 
Her  actions  in  the  swimming-tank  suggest  the  graceful 
undulating  motions  of  the  dolphin,  and  it  is  nothing 
short  of  wonderful  to  what  degree  Miss  Kellermann  has 
developed  her  supple,  yiehling  body  to  meet  the  acro- 
batic tasks  she  imposes  uijon  it.  Equally  remarkable  is 
the  ability  of  the  photographer  to  perpetuate  one  of  the 
many  strikingly  beautiful  postures  of  this  aecoTnplished 
swimmer,  as  she  appears  submerged  in  the  swimming- 
tank.  .\ided  by  flashlight,  the  lens  penetrated  first  one 
of  the  one-inch  plates  of  the  huge  aquarium  and  then 
the  mass  of  water  before  it  reached  the  figure  in  suspen- 
sion. The  clearness  of  detail  and  the  amount  of  gra- 
dation obtained  in  such  circumstances,  and  without 
the  least  distortion,  is  a feat  of  which  the  White  Studio 
may  well  be  proud. 

Miss  Kellermann's  art  has  been  the  subject  of  a de- 
lightful jjen-picture  by  George  II.  Browne — “.\nuette 
Kellermann  as  I nconscious  and  Persuasive  Exemplar 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  ‘Kinesthesia."’  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Ereninii  Transcript  of  May  P2, 
1917,  together  with  several  photographic  reproductions 
of  Miss  Kellermann  performing  in  the  taid<.  The 
original  [)hotograph  of  one  of  these  attitudes,  cour- 
teously lent  ns  by  the  Transcript,  is  reproduced  in  this 
issue,  and  would  .seem  to  justify  the  praise  accorded  it 
by  art-critics  and  tecludcal  experts.  )\Ir.  Browne’s 
analysis  of  his  subject's  art  was  bused  on  imi)re.ssions 
gained  from  attending  a Kellermann  i)erformance  at 
New  fork's  largest  theater.  Eet  me  quote  a few  j>ara- 
graphs  from  this  interesting  article; 

“Through  a high  rocky  gorge,  a boisterous  ca.scade 
tumbles  into  a line  of  big  glass-tanks,  in  which  mer- 
maids are  playing,  diving,  anil  swimming  through  coral 
rings.  Suddenly,  the  ‘Queen  of  the  Mermaids'  slides 
down  the  cliff  into  the  deepest  tank,  turns  whirling 
somersaults  forward  and  backward,  her  lithe  body 
curved  backward  almost  into  a complete  hooj),  and  then 
sways  to  and  fro  in  fascinating  nriflulation.s  and  oscilla- 
tions— all  under  water.  . . . 'I'he  most  noticeable 


feature  of  Miss  Kellermann's  diving,  after  its  perfect 
form  and  finish,  is  her  quick  recovery  to  i)erforin  some 
underwater-evolution.  Most  divers  have  to  come  up 
to  the  surface  immediately;  her  mermaids,  to  stay 
down,  all  have  to  wear  lead  belts;  but  her  control  of 
her  breathing  is  so  com|)lete  that  she  can  stay  at  the 
bottom,  or  stop  half-way  up,  or  at  any  glass-panel,  at 
will,  simply  by  exhaling  air.  Says  Miss  Kellermann- 
‘I  could  stay  under  water  twenty-four  hours  and  be 
perfectly  comfortable  — if  I had  breath.  The  ex])eri- 
ence  of  complete  relaxat  ion,  of  being  perfectly  sustained 
in  a soft,  yielding,  ifleasant  element  like  water,  has  a 
p.sychological  effect  that  may  account  for  the  acknowl- 
edged great  physical  benefits  of  swimming."’ 

Data;  Made  with  camera  in  front  of  the  tank;  latter 
composed  of  IJ  and  Tt  inch  polished  plate-glass;  flash- 
light; Cioerz  7 .A.  Dagor;  stop,  F/l(i;  abotit  i second. 

Several  excellent  articles  on  the  use  of  the  pocket- 
camera  for  pictorial  work  have  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  1’hoto-Eh.x,  but  none  more  practical  and  compre- 
hensive than  the  current  one  by  William  S.  Davis. 
Data;  “The  Tempest,”  page  57  — Xovemlier.  2 p.M.; 
good  STinshine;  stop.  F,'<S;  Ingento  “.V'  ray-filter;  -jV; 
second;  ,\nsco  Speedex  film.  “The  White  Church, ” page 
58  — October.  1 p.m.;  bright  sun  on  subject;  stop,  E/S; 
Ingento  “.\"  (3-time)  rav-filter;  Vulcan  film;  i/f  second. 
“Snug  from  Winter’s  Blast,  " page  58 — in  bright  sun- 
shine, at  10  .X.M..  last  winter;  Speedex  film;  stop.  E ll  ; 
same  filter;  second.  “Chine.se  Lilies,  " jiage  59  — 
made  by  ditfiKsed  light,  indoors,  last  January;  suliject 
four  feet  from  lens;  Speedex  film;  stop,  E/32;  30  sec- 
onds. “ ,\ut umn-Eields,”  i>age  00  — October,  4.25  p.m.; 
clear  sun;  stop.  Ell;  Speedex  film;  /o  second.  .All  the 
exposures  were  developed  with  pyro  of  a strength  to 
give  the  desireil  quality  in  about  10  minutes'  time. 

“Take  back  your  golden  fiildles."  i>age  (>1 . is  a good 
example  of  a view  made  in  two  separate  sections  and 
the  prints  closely  joined  together,  slightly  retouched. 
The  result  is  as  satisfactory  as  if  the  photographer  (an 
amateur)  had  useil  one  of  the  several  types  of  jmno- 
raniic  cameras  on  the  market.  Data;  September  1, 
1910.  3.30  P.M.;  bright  sun;  4x5  (irallex;  (ij-inch 
Voigtlandei  & Son's  lleliar  F/4.5;  stoj).  E l(>;  no  color- 
screen;  -'if  second;  Inqierial  Xon-Eilter;  M.(T  tube; 
two  f X 5 Cyko  prints  mounted  close  together  on  one 
card. 

'I’he  five  pictures  that  appear  on  pages  0.‘>,  04.  07,  00 
and  70  are  taken  from  a portfolio  of  sixteen  pi-ints  as- 
sembled by  members  of  'I'enkyu-kwai,  a .la])anese 
coterie  of  amateur  pict orialists,  at  'I'okio.  Japan.  'I'iiis 
])ortfolio  and  its  contents  were  described  fully  in  Ecb- 
rnary  I’hoto-Er.\.  'I'he  striking  iiiclorial  quality  of 
these  prints  is  quite  obvious,  as  well  as  the  sincerity  of 
Tuotive,  and  characteristically  refined  art  isl  ii;  taste  and 
breadth  of  treatment.  Xo  data. 

In  Mr.  Hanna's  spectacular  arrangement  of  cloud- 
forms,  |)age  75.  much  of  the  significance  of  I he  iiicture 
is  left  to  the  imagination  of  tlie  beholder.  ( 'onsider<;d 
pictorially,  the  effect  is  singularly  well  balanced,  and 
the  contrasting  masses,  as  the\-  portray  a mighty  phys- 
ical coidlict . high  abo\-e  t he  e;irt h,  gain  ra I her  than  lose 
by  the  strongly  ilcfined  chiaroscuro.  Data;  .\iigusl, 
about  5 P.M.;  sun  behind  clouds;  3.\  Gr.-qihic;  (>.\-inch 
fiocrz  Dagor;  sto[),  E.  S.  4;  (5-time)  (locrz  ray-lillcr; 
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i\;  second;  Premo  film-pack;  Pyro  in  tank;  Standard  C 
Bromide, 

The  snmmer-resort,  Jaffrey,  in  the  .southern  part  of 
Xew  Hampsliire,  owes  much  of  its  popularity  to  its 
proximity  to  Mt.  Monadnock,  tlie  surrounding  moun- 
tain-ranges and  lakes  of  great  beauty,  and  extremely 
satisfactory  hotel-accommodations.  It  is  reached 
easily  by  the  Fitchburg  system  of  the  Boston  & Maine 
and  connecting  lines.  The  group  of  Jaffrey  views, 
page  77,  is  compo.sed  of  photo-postcards — by  Charles 
A.  Bean,  a professional  photogTai)her  — that  I hap- 
pened to  have.  Unfortunately,  INIt.  Monadnock,  the 
])icttiresciue  half-way  house,  Dublin,  Lake  Monadnock 
and  other  characteristic  places  of  this  favorite  locality, 
are  not  here  represented;  but  these  few  modest  glimpses 
suffice  to  indicate  the  general  attractiveness  of  Jaffrey 
in  the  intere.st  of  the  vacationist,  the  tourist  and  the 
cameri.st.  Data;  ‘‘Twin-Elms” — June  U2,  10  a.m.; 
clear;  5x7  Premo,  kitted;  Goerz  lens,  at  F/tl'J;  h sec- 
ond; Eastman  plate;  ditto  M.  Q.  developer;  direct  Azo 
I)rint.  “Town  Hall  from  Endicott  Garden” — June  14, 
1..‘50  P.M.;  bright;  other  details  the  .same.  “Mountain 
Boad" — July  7,  3.30  P.M.;  other  details  the  same. 
“.\pi)roach  to  the  Ark” — June  10,  11  a.m.;  other  de- 
tails the  same. 

Though  fond  of  portraying  striking  effects  of  earth 
and  sky  — as  exemplified  frequently  in  the  pages  of 
Photo-Era  — H.  C.  IMann  makes  occasional  excur- 
sions into  the  field  of  flower-photography,  where  his 
technical  knowledge  stands  him  in  goofl  stead.  This  is 
evidenced  in  his  study  of  hollyhocks,  page  80.  Here 
these  showy  flowers  are  used  in  a sumptuously  deco- 
rative fashion,  planted  about  the  entrance  of  a porch, 
the  effect  being  very  picturesrpie.  Data;  Summer- 
afternoon;  good  light;  8 x 10  Century  camera;  12-inch 
Goerz  Dagor;  .stop,  F/8;  B.  & J.  .‘4-time  ray-filter; 
.second  — short,  on  account  of  wind;  Hammer  Non- 
Hal.  Ortho.;  pyro;  8 x 10  ,\zo  print. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  art  of  motion- 
picture  photography  includes  artistic  effects  that  are 
next  to  impo.ssible  to  obtain  in  the  regular  way.  I do 
not  mean  to  compare  the  two  methods,  as  that  would 
be  unfair,  but  individual  (single)  exposures  in  kinema- 
togra])hy  with  those  taken  with  a regular  camera.  In 
figure-work,  this  is  strikingly  true,  for  the  rea^)on  that 
a motion-picture  actor  has  few  opportunities  to  po.se, 
and,  consequently,  each  movement,  each  gesture,  is 
natural  and  unstudied.  Of  course,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  action  of  any  actor  is  graceful  throughout, 
unless  intendc<l  to  be  otherwi.se;  although  it  would  l>e 
difficult  to  iliscover  a mot ion-i)icture  star,  particularly 
a woman,  whose  every  gesture  did  not  spell  grace.  The 
picture  of  Mattel  Normaml,  a noted  motion-picture 
star,  grouped  with  a little  girl  - i>age  82  — is  typical 
of  the  ])ietorial  excellence  atid  sjtontaneous  action  and 
expression  that  characterize  high-class  kinematograithy; 
but  though  part  of  a reel  (comitrising  1,(100  tiny  pic- 
tures) made  by  the  regidar  camera-man,  this  particular 
cx|)<.)sur<t  was  made  tty  a “still-photographer,”  with  the 
aid  of  :i  standaril  plate-camera  (eit  her  Oi  x 8.j  or  8 x 10), 
at  the  moment  indicale<l  by  the  manager,  and  for  the 
pur|)ose  of  book-illustration  or  advertising. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

.Vi/rnnrc;!!  H.  B.  Rudol])h's  humorous  snaiishot  of 
diving  boys,  ]>age  8,4,  would  have  an  ai)propriate  entry 
in  the  July  competition,  “Landsca])cs  with  Figures,” 
or  in  the  one  following,  “J’lie  Spirit  of  Summer,"  it  is 
weleoTiie  as  an  independent  olfer,  earlier  in  the  season, 
for  the  warm  weatlier,  with  its  cooling  S[)orts,  is  vir- 
tnallv  here,  d'he  entry  of  the  young.sters  into  the  in- 
vigorating waters  is  .strikingly  suggestive  of  a group  of 


leaping  frogs  after  being  surprised.  Mr.  Rudolph,  a 
frequent  prize-winner  in  our  competitions,  has  managed 
a novel  and  difficult  pictorial  theme  with  uncommon 
success.  The  spirit  of  summer  is  unmi.stakable  in  this 
well-chosen  setting  for  the  boy’s  frolic,  the  atmospheric 
perspective  and  cloud-filled  sky.  Data;  September  1, 
11  A.M.;  hazy;  5x7  Century;  7-inch  Euryplan  Anas- 
tiginat;  .stop,  F/C.3;  3^0  .second;  Multi-Speed  shutter; 
5 X 7 Stanley;  metol-hydro,  tray;  Royal  Bromide 
Roiigh  print ; Kathol  Hydro. 

E.  M.  Pratt’s  “Sunset,”  page  87,  appears  like  a 
dreamy  vision  — placid,  elusive,  mysterious.  The 
composition  is  delightfully  artistic  and  the  technical 
qualities  admirably  fitting.  The  slight  diffusion  of  de- 
tail is  strikingly  appropriate  in  a theme  of  this  charac- 
ter — a lesson  well  to  be  remembered  by  devotees  of 
soft -focus  work.  Data:  March  20,  1917,  6.30  P.M.; 
dull,  cloudy;  3|  x 4j  Sanderson;  Struss  Pictorial; 
8-inch  focus;  stop,  F/5.5;  3-time  color-screen;  4 second; 
Standard  Orthonon;  Rodinal  in  tank;  1 in  100  = 64  min- 
utes; print,  8 x 10,  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black 
(Grade  E). 

“Greasing  the  Wheel,”  page  88,  is  a capital  and  in- 
teresting genre.  The  illumination  is  not  the  least 
technical  merit  of  this  pleasing  and  unconventional 
theme.  Perhaps  one  might  wish  that  the  wagon  with 
its  proi>  were  a little  less  prominent  in  the  pictorial- 
scheme  — a condition  easily  modified  by  screening  the 
light  or  in  making  the  print;  but,  unless  accomplished 
with  extreme  skill,  better  left  undone.  Data;  9 .a.m.; 
8 X 10  view-camera;  12-inch  R.  R.  lens,  at  F/11;  Stand- 
ard Imperial;  pvro;  direct  (8  x 10)  print  on  Artura 
Iris  C. 

Beginners’  Competition 

Perhap.s  no  portrait  to  appear  in  these  pages  will 
prove  of  greater  intere.st  than  that  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer, 
the  eminent  amateur-photographer,  whose  illustrated 
treatise  on  portraiture,  published  in  November  Photo- 
Era,  li)16,  is  regarded  as  highly  authoritatixm  in  pho- 
tographic literature.  It  ajjpears,  as  the  most  successful 
entry  in  the  Beginners’  Competition  for  May,  on  page 
91.  .Vs  the  picture  is  the  work  of  the  subject’s  son,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  youthful  artist  has  had  excep- 
tional advantages  to  be  trained  in  the  difficult  art  of 
idiotographic  portraiture.  To  what  degree  the  senior 
Kilmer  is  to  be  credited  for  his  judicious  appearance  as  a 
model  is  not  disclosed,  for  here ’s  no  opportunity  to 
display  the  hetc  hJanchp  of  the  j)hoto-portraitist,  viz., 
a broad  white  collar;  but  the  ])hotographer  is  to  be 
])raised  for  his  skill  in  handling  a difficult  problem. 
The  drawing  and  modeling  are  excellent — though 
I>erhap.s  the  face  is  in  a trifle  too  high  a key;  and  some 
may  feel  the  need  of  a broader  margin  at  the  top  and 
sides.  Data:  8 x 10  Eastman  view-camera;  18-inch  Ve- 
rito;  .stop,  F, '5. 6; Cooper  Hewitt  Light;  5 seconds;  8 x 10 
Stanley;  pyro-soda;  direct  print  t)ii  .Vrtura  E. 

If.  hi.  Biggin  deserves  creilit  for  capturing — if  he 
di<l  nol  originate  — an  unusual  subject,  page  93.  The 
comiiosition  is  admirable  throughout,  without  par- 
ticular res])ect  to  the  selection  and  mauagement  of  the 
.setting  and  the  grouiiing  of  the  models.  The  ladies 
might  easily  ha\’e  been  arrayed  incongruously,  and  thus 
marred  the  pbotogra])hic  (lesign.  The  tact  that  they 
harmonize  com])letely  with  the  artist  s intentions,  and 
that  other  details  liave  adapted  themselves  to  his 
wishes,  reveals  highly  developed  pictorial  ability  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Biggin.  Data:  May,  1 1 a.ai.;  4 x 5 Wizard 
camera;  6-inch  R.R.  lens;  stop,  F/'S;  no  color-screen; 
good  light;  .second;  Seed  26;  pyro,  tray;  enlarged  on 
Royal  Bromide. 

(Continued  on  page  10:3) 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  soiicited  for  publication 


Henry  S.  Smith 

Henry  S.  Smith,  one  of  tlie  founders  in  Boston  of 
the  firm  of  Pinkliam  & Smith,  now  the  Pinkliam  & 
Smith  Company,  of  which  he  had  been  vice-])resiflent, 
died  on  Thursday,  at  his  liome  in  Everett,  following 
illness  which  began  when  he  had  a severe  paralytic 
shock  in  July,  six  years  ago.  Since  then  several  recur- 
rent shocks  had  steadily  undermined  his  former  rugged 
health  and  unusual  physique.  Mr.  Smith  was  a man  of 
powerful  build,  was  six  feet,  two  inches  or  more  in 
height,  and  was  of  strong  constitution  previous  to  the 
time  when  he  first  was  stricken. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Webster  on  September  G, 
1867,  the  son  of  Henry  S.  Smith  and  Sarah  M.  (Davis) 
Smith.  He  attended  schools  in  Webster,  and  then  went 
to  ^^orcester  Academy,  after  which  he  began  to  learn 
the  optical  busine,ss  under  II.  X.  Vinton  and  the  Amer- 
ican Optical  Company,  in  Southliridge.  He  carefully 
mastered  the  details  of  the  work,  and  thirty  years  ago 
came  to  Boston,  and  for  nine  years  was  with  .Andrew  J. 
Lloyd  Company'  as  foreman  of  the  shop.  Then,  with 
IMlliam  Pinkliam,  who  was  head  of  the  sales-force  at 
Lloyd's,  Mr.  Smith  formed  the  firm  of  Pinkliam  & 
Smith,  and  when  this  later  became  incorporated  as  a 
company',  Mr.  Smith  became  the  vice-jiresident. 

He  was  widely  recognized  as  an  authority'  ami  expert 
in  optical  and  photographic  lenses.  He  originated  the 
Smith  soft-focus  lens,  used  widely'  by  |ihotogra])hers  for 
pictorial  work.  Personally',  Mr.  Smith  was  demo- 
cratic, frank  and  honest,  jilacing  a high  value  on  busi- 
ness-integrity' and  loyalty  to  principle.  He  is  survived 
by'  a willow  and  two  sons. 

The  London  Salon  in  America 

After  many  delays  in  mails,  we  have  at  length 
heard  that  the  collection  of  pictures  by  members  of  the 
London  Salon  of  Photography',  which  was  sent  to 
-America  at  the  end  of  last  year,  has  duly'  arrived  at  San 
Franci.sco;  and  although  too  late  for  the  Salon  of  the 
California  Camera  Club,  the  pictures  are  being  siiecially' 
exhibited  as  a comiilete  show  in  themselves,  d’hey  ap- 
pear to  have  aroused  a great  wave  of  enthusiasm  among 
the  .\merican  workers  on  the  Pacific  Coa.st,  and  there 
are  two  outstanding  notes  which  are  struck  in  the  re- 
ports and  letters  to  hand.  First,  this  exhibition  of  Brit- 
ish pictorial  photograpliy'  is  receiving  a welcome  and 
appreciation  on  the  other  side  of  the  ,\tlantic  equal  to 
any  which  we  have  accorded  to  .American  work  in  Lon- 
don; and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  many  cases 
work  which  has  been  regarded  as  “old-fashioned"  here 
is  greeted  as  something  new  and  perfect  out  there.  Sec- 
ondly, the  outspoken  admiration  of  many  of  the  leading 
workers  of  California  for  the  straightforward  charac- 
teristics and  pictorial  quality  of  the  work  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Salon,  as  oj)posed  to  the  tendency  to 
“fuzziness"  and  the  all-])crvading  fashion  of  using  the 
soft-focus  lens  in  .America,  comes  somewhat  as  a sur- 
|)ri,se.  To  quote  the  secretary  and  chairman  of  I he  ( ali- 
fornian  Salon  Committee:  "It  is  years  since  we  had  a 
display  of  pictures  on  our  walls  which  have  attracted 
so  many  visitors  or  jjroved  of  so  much  interest  to  stu- 
ilents  of  the  art."  Tlie  collei-tion  will  be  shown  in  other 
cities  in  .America.  AVho  says  that  British  jiictorial  |dio- 
tography  is  decadent  I' — The  Amatnir  I'liotor/rajihrr. 


Official  Announcement 

.After  careful  consideration,  looking  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  .Association,  the  .Annual  Convention  of 
the  P.  .A.  of  .A.  scheduled  for  Milwaukee,  September  3 
to  8,  has  been  abandoned  by'  the  Executive  Board. 

The  .American  Congress  of  Photography'  will  meet  on 
F^riday  and  Saturday,  .August  3 and  4,  at  Cedar  Point, 
immediately  following  the  Ohio-Michigan-Indiana 
Convention. 

The  Congress  will  outline  the  work  to  be  taken  up 
by'  the  P.  A.  of  A.  for  the  coming  year. 

Ryl.vnd  W.  Philf.ips. 

Fresiih-nt  P.  A.  of  .4. 

The  reasons  given  officially  for  this  decision  are 
briefly  the  following:  “Transjiortation  facilities  in  this 
country'  are  tied  up  to  an  alarming  extent.  In  fact,  the 
AVar  Department  has  issued  orders  to  give  preference 
to  all  freight  of  war  nature.  Many'  of  our  large  exhib- 
itors felt  that  it  was  virtually  impossilile  for  them  to 
get  their  s'hows  to  Milwaukee  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  they'  would  be  <lelivered  on  time  for  the 
Conv'ent ion.  The  Board  felt  that  the  movement  of 
troops  at  about  the  time  for  our  Convention  would  tend 
further  to  make  the  transportation  facilities  even  worse 
than  they  are  at  present.  .At  about  that  time,  too,  the 
[ihotographers  will  be  as  busy  as  they'  can  lie  photo- 
graphing the  sohlier-boys.  Everything  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  a Convention  this  year  would  be  lielow  normal 
ill  attendance  and  in  exhibits.  AAffien  the  Board  had  the 
matter  under  consideration,  the  Secretary  of  AVar  issued 
an  official  notice  that  large  gatherings  of  people  should 
not  be  brought  together  .so  as  to  further  cramp  trans- 
portation facilities  except  in  cases  where  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Taking  all  the.se  facts  into  considera- 
tion. the  Board  deemed  it  not  only  wise  but  their 
patriotic  duty  to  help  conserve  the  energies  of  the  coun- 
try' by'  not  holding  a Convention  this  year;  for  it  is  not 
absolutely  essential  that  it  be  held,  and  it  would  not 
helj)  the  country  in  any  way  whatsoever  in  the  pre.sent 
conflict.  The  only  strong  argument  in  favor  of  holding 
the  Convention  was  that  which  has  been  presented  re- 
cently' to  overcome  the  tendency'  toward  too  much 
economy',  which  argument  is  tersely  given  in  the  slogan 
‘Business  as  I'sual;’  lint  the  Board  believes  that  the 
other  arguments  again.st  holding  the  Convention  out- 
weigh the  importance  of  this  argument  for  hohling  it.’’ 

To  Teach  Technical  Optics 

.An  important  step  in  advance  is  now  being  made  by 
England  with  regard  to  ff'echnical  0]itics.  I’he  Lnited 
.States  would  do  well  to  follow  the  exanqile.  .According 
to  the  Amntrur  I'hntmjra phi'r.  arrangements  have  been 
comjileted  recently  for  an  important  develojnncnl  in 
national  industry'  on  the  scientific  siilc,  by'  the  estab- 
lishment of  a new  department  of  Teclmic.nl  Optics  in 
connection  with  the  Inijicrial  College  of  Science  and 
Teclinology  at  South  Kensington.  The  depart  ment  in 
question  forms  part  of  a larger  scheme  ado|)tcd  by  the 
London  County  ('oiincil  in  .August  last  for  I he  jiro- 
vision  of  instruction  in  this  most  important  sulijcct,  in- 
cluding post-graduate  and  resi'arch-work  at  the  Im- 
jierial  t 'ollege,  a t rade-school,  and  senior  day  and  tech- 
nical courses  at  the  Xorlhainplon  Institute,  and  junior 
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technical  courses  at  two  junior  technical  institutions, 
one  in  North  London  and  one  in  South  London.  The 
new  department  is  under  tlie  management  of  a Tech- 
nical Optics  Committee,  of  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  H.  I).  ,\cland  is  chairman,  and  wliich  at  present 
consi.sts  of  thirteen  members  representing  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  Army  Council,  the  Mini.stry  of  Munitions,  the 
Royal  Society,  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  em- 
ployers in  the  optical  trades.  gla.ss-manufacturers  and 
the  Imperial  College;  and  two  more  members  have  yet 
to  be  elected  representative  of  glass- workers  and  metal- 
workers. The  same  committee  appointed  by  the  L.  C.  C. 
is  also  an  .\dvisory  Committee  to  tlie  Council.  Mr. 
Frederic  J.  Cheshire  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
new  department  at  the  Imperial  College  for  a period  of 
five  years,  and  the  title  liirector  of  Technical  Optics, 
and  Professor  of  Technical  Oj>tics  at  the  Imperial  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Cheshire  has  been  associated  with  optical 
instruments  for  many  years  at  the  Patent  Office,  and 
since  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  has 
been  Deputy  Director-General  of  the  Mini.stry  and 
Technical  Director  of  the  Optical  Department  of  the 
Mini.stry.  lie  is  the  present  President  of  the  Optical 
Society. 

The  Portland  Camera-Club  Show 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Camera-Club,  member  of 
(he  Intercity  Club  Print  Exchange,  comprising  ten  clubs, 
held  an  exhilntion  of  [jrints  by  its  members  at  the 
Y.  M.  In  ion  Camera-<  lub,  Rost  on.  Mass.,  during  the 
first  two  weeks  in  July.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  twenty- 
six  prints,  most  of  which  displayed  artistic  and  technical 
merit  of  an  exceptionally  high  order,  and  mu.st  have 
afforded  much  j)leasure  and  instruction  to  those  that 
were  ]>rivileged  tt>  see  them.  Of  special  interest  were 
ten  gum-prints  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence,  those 
by  Dr.  Ru])ert  S.  Lovejoy  being  not  only  the  best  in 
motive  and  execution,  but  of  decided  Salon  quality. 
His  “ Hill-Top,  ” a near  landscape  of  noble  design  an<l 
tonal  beauty,  was  Japanese  in  feeling,  and  impressed  us 
as  the  finest  picture  in  the  entire  collection.  A winter- 
scene,  another  gum  by  the  same  artist,  entitled  “ \Mn- 
ter  Decoration.  ' was  well  balanced  in  tone  and  line, 
and  siiperbly  execute<l.  F.  C.  Libby  dis])layed  true 
artistic  teni])erament  in  “ Birches  of  Kennebec,  ” 
atmos|)heric  anil  imaginative  in  quality;  in  “ When  the 
Earth  was  ^'oung,  ” a nude  boy  fisliiiig  with  rod  of 
primitive  eoTi.struetion.  and  in  “ Mist,  Spray  and 
Roaring  Waters"  (Niagara  Falls?).  Other  good  gums 
were  by  E.  Roy  Monroe — (^uiet  Stream"  and 
“Sundown." 

Among  the  straight  enlargemeuls,  W.  J'.  Starr  was 
a conspicuous  exhibitor,  with  his  "The  Idler,"  a 
boy  asleej)  on  a box,  \\  indy  Day  " aird  “The 
Ri-cakei-, " all  of  wliich  have  won  distinguished  honors 
in  Photo-Ek.v  competitions,  and  have  been  reproduced 
in  past  issues.  His  pictures  have  the  true  artistic  ring 
and  |iietorial  discrimiiiatiou.  .Vmoug  the  several 
marines,  “ 'I'he  Wave,  " by  Joseph  R.  Kahili,  gave 
genuine  jilcasure  by  reason  ol  its  realism,  artistic  pro- 
port  ions  and  admirable  tonal  value.  “ Sunlit  Spray, 
liy  ( '.  M.  Jac(|uitli,  impressed  as  au  effective  and  har- 
monious prosiiect  of  water  and  clouds.  II.  Peabody 
had  sevci’al  admirable  jirints  — “ Desert-J'hirst,  a 
man  refresliiug  himself  from  a.  bottle,  alone  in  some 
desert  waste,  and  a picturesque  laudscaiie  viewed 
through  a group  of  slender  t rces,  entitled,  “ Rend  in  the 
River."  Horace  ,'V.  Latimer,  past-master  in  nearly 
every  known  method  of  photographic  ex|)ression,  and 
[irolific  producer  of  caniera-iiict  ures  from  almost 
every  clime,  was  rci>rcsenlcd  liy  a siqierb  view  ol 
(.'arnarvoii  ( aslle,  Males,  and  a character-study  of  an 


old  woman  tasting  fruit.  George  MacDonald  showed 
“ The  Shadowed  Doorway,  ” a superb  effect  of  light 
and  shade.  winter-scene  in  the  woods,  by  Frank  A. 
lAiught,  displayed  a fine  appreciation  of  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  the  subject.  “ A Study  in  Black  and 
\\  hite,  ” by  Roger  .Iordan,  pictured  a young  girl 
with  jet-black  hair  (white  lace  collar  and  cuffs),  dress 
and  pumps,  bare  legs  and  short  white  stockings  — an 
exceedingly  consistent  and  striking  effort. 

.Vltogether,  the  collection  does  credit  to  the  members 
of  the  Portland  Camera-Club,  and  deserves  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  every  progressive  camera-club  in  the 
LTnited  States. 

Our  Illustrations 

{Continued  from  page  100) 

It  is  not  the  fortune  of  every  climber  of  Mt.  Wa.sh- 
ington  to  find  the  favorable  camera-conditions  as  pic- 
tured by  B.  I.  Orne,  on  page  94,  Snow  and  ice  glorify 
the  summit  of  this  the  highest  peak  in  the  White 
Mountains,  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  to  complete  Mr, 
Orne’s  picture,  .strata  of  clouds  and  mist  assert  them- 
selves in  picturesque  forms.  The  jiicture  received  official 
recognition  in  the“IIeralil  Exhibit”  held  last  spring, 
and  referred  to  in  this  column  in  previous  issues.  Data: 
Sejitember,  8 ,v.m.;  bright  light;  Goerz  Tenax  camera 
(,‘Pj  X 4-J-);  Dagor  lens,  4f-inch  focus;  stop,  F/6.8;  no 
color-screen;  lid  second;  Ea.stman  N.  C.  film;  pyro  in 
tank;  P.  M.  C.  Bromide  enlargement. 

Remember  the  London  Salon! 

Despite  the  war  and  conditions  of  a most  discourag- 
ing nature,  the  photographers  who  compose  the  London 
Salon  of  Photography  have  carried  on  their  work  with- 
out interruption.  Such  devotion  to  the  cause  of  pic- 
torial iihotography  on  the  part  of  our  English  brethren 
merits  the  hearty  and  immediate  support  of  every 
.\merican  pictorialist.  The  Salon  of  a year  ago  proved 
to  lie  a pronounced  succe.ss,  and  now  the  stronger  tie 
which  binds  English  and  American  photographers 
should  make  this  year’s  Salon  the  best  ever  held. 
Owing  to  a tardy  decision  with  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of qiictures  into  England,  a delay  occurred  in  i.ssu- 
ing  the  entry-blanks.  However,  the.se  are  on  their 
way  and  may  be  obtained  from  Photo-Er.v  on  request. 
Nevertheless,  as  transatlantic  travel  is  precarious,  we 
believe  that  rather  than  delay  the  disjiatch  of  the  pic- 
tures, it  would  be  well  for  the  .Vmerican  exhibitor  to 
make  out  hisown  entry-blank,  which  will  be  accepted.  It 
has  been  announced,  officially,  that  the  regular  mail 
may  be  u.sed  to  send  prints  to  the  exhibition  if  the 
limit  of  .seven  iiounds  of  weight  is  not  exceeded;  i.  e., 
first-class  anil  third-class  mail  and  parcel-post  may  be 
employed.  Gouditions  and  rules  governing  last  years 
Salon  are  virtually  the  same,  with  the  important  differ- 
ence that  this  year  all  jiictures  must  be  sent  unframed 
and  nil innn nted.  Under  these  conditions  they  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  England  — subject  to  censorship. 
Particulars  with  regard  to  I he  ]irints  sulimitted  should 
be  sent  under  .separate  cover  accompanied  by  the  en- 
try-fee of  ">s.  (id.  ((iOc.)  and  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sec., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Anderson.  London  Salon  of  Photography,  5a, 
Pall  Mall  East.  London.  S.  IV.  L,  England.  We  cannot 
urge  .\nierican  workers  too  strongly  to  send  their  best 
prints  without  delay,  and  thus  show  our  English  fiiends 
that  we  in  America  know  how  to  give  them  cordial  and 
loyal  siqiport.  Though  the  time  is  short  let  us  display 
some  characteristic  Yankee  hustle  and  see  to  it  that  a 
display  of  representative  American  idctures  reaches 
England  in  jicrfect  order  — in  strict  accordance  with 
the  rules  — and  on  fiiiir! 
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“ Anscoing  America  ” 

The  new  Ansco  1917  amateur-camera  catalog, 
“Anscoing  America,  ’ is  ready  for  distribution  through 
photo-dealers  or  direct  from  the  Ansco  Company, 
Binghamton,  Xew  York.  The  catalog  consists  of 
six-ty-four  pages  devoteii  to  the  listing  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  Ansco  cameras,  films,  Cyko  paper  and  accesso- 
ries. The  illustrations  and  marginal  drawings  are  ex- 
cellent. We  call  attention  particularly  to  the  valuable 
tables  devoted  to  the  Depth  of  Focus  and  Lens-Speeds 
of  the  different  lenses  used  on  .\nsco  cameras.  The 
miniature  cameras  comprising  the  .\nsco  vest-pocket 
series  are  listed  with  a variety  of  lenses  suited  to  any 
amateur  photographic  requirement.  The  larger-size 
cameras  are  also  well  represented,  and  offer  the  pur- 
chaser several  attractive  and  efficient  equipments. 

Rexo  1917  Catalog 

Without  a doulit,  the  Rexo  1917  Catalog  is  the  most 
attractive  one  issued  to  date  by  Burke  & James,  Inc. 
In  it  will  be  found  a comjilete  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  Rexo  goods,  which  include  cameras,  films, 
paper  and  many  excellent  photo-accessories.  The  new 
If  X Ve.st-Pocket  Rexo  is  listed  with  seven  different 
lens-equipments.  One  of  its  features  is  that  the  camer.i- 
body  is  constructed  of  a new  substance  known  as 
Bakalite  — strong,  light,  durable,  more  substantial 
than  hard  rubber,  and  handsomer  than  mo.st  metals 
used  heretofore.  The  Rexo  Telegauge  is  an  e.xcellent 
instrument  for  measuring  distances,  and  it  should  be 
invaluable  to  amateurs  who  lack  the  knack  to  estimate 
distances  correctly.  Copies  may  be  had  from  dealers, 
or  direct  from  Burke  & James,  Inc.,  ‘2JU  East  Ontario 
f'treet.  Chicago,  111. 

New  Address  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt 
Philadelphia  Office 

The  Philadel[)hia  office  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric 
Company,  manufacturers  of  mercury-vapor  lami)s, 
has  been  moved  from  12J  South  Sth  Street  to  the  Drexel 
Building.  The  company  hopes  that  the  change  will 
enalile  it  to  handle  its  Philadeljihia  business  with  in- 
creased efficiency  and  disijatch. 

Havers  & Fagan  Discontinue  Business 

The  New  York  Camera  Exciiange  has  purchased  the 
goodwill,  stock  and  fixtures  of  the  Havers  & f'agan, 
Inc.,  concern,  of  1-20  Fulton  Street,  New  'f  ork,  from 
the  receiver,  0.  C.  Oennert.  June  28.  The  New  'b'ork 
Camera  Exchange  is  continuing  the  said  business  tor  an 
indefinite  time. 

The  Photo-Dealer’s  Opportunity 

.\meric.\.x  photo-supply  dealers  will  do  well  to  profit 
by  the  excellent  example  set  them  by  the  Britisli  deal- 
ers. With  conditions  far  more  critical  there  than  they 
are  here,  we  find,  according  to  reports,  th;it  the  pho- 
tographic manufacturers  and  dealers  of  England  are 
carrying  on  their  business  successfnil v and  in  most 
cases  profitably.  They  liave  made  the  slogan  “ Business 
as  Lsual  a fail  an<l  shouhl  lie  justly  [>roud  of  it. 


Within  a few  weeks,  thousands  more  of  Americans 
are  to  be  turned  into  .soldiers.  This  means  that  in  thou- 
sands of  homes  the  camera  will  record  those  who  go, 
anil  likewise  those  who  remain  at  home.  It  means  that 
virtually  every  memlicr  of  a soldier's  family  will  be 
photographed  by  au  amateur  or  professional  photog- 
rapher. To  make  these  pictures,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
buy  lenses,  cameras,  jilates,  films,  paper  and  chemicals 
from  photo-supply  dealers  throughout  the  Huited 
States.  Not  in  recent  years  has  photography  assumed 
its  present  importance  with  regard  to  the  home-life  of 
the  nation.  Many  who  never  used  a camera  will  pur- 
chase one  to  photograph  those  near  and  dear  to  them. 

It  is  preilicted  that  professional  photographers  will 
have  all  they  can  do  to  meet  the  demand.  In  turn,  this 
activity  is  reflected  in  the  photo-supply  houses  who  sell 
to  photographers.  The  moment  is  ripe  for  the  jihoto- 
graphic  industry  of  the  country  to  moliilize  all  the 
efficiency  and  service  at  its  command  in  order  to  meet 
the  situation.  Manufacturers,  photo-dealers  and  pho- 
tographers should  advertise  the  goods  and  the  service 
that  will  apjieal  directly  to  those  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested — tlie  enlisted  men  and  their  families. 

The  Camera-Fiend 
M.  I,.  Yixcext 

[With  apologies  to  James  Whitcoml)  Riley 
— also  to  the  public] 

Oh,  the  Camera-I’iend  ’s  a terror! 

You  may  meet  him  any  day, 

■Vs  he  goes  out  after  pictures 
In  his  careless  sort  of  way. 

The  “high-brows”  and  the  lowly 
.\re  all  alike  to  him; 

He  ca|>turcs  victims  right  and  left. 

With  unremitting  vim. 

So  when  you  appear  in  public. 

Heed  well  wliat  you  re  about. 

Or  the  Camera-Fienil  will  get  you 
If  - you  - don't  - watch  - out. 

Change  in  Price  of  Aurora  Life-Studies 

The  well-known  portfolio  of  .Vurora  Life-Studies,  dec- 
orated plates  measuring  9 I x 19  inches,  comprising  a 
total  of  sixty-three  halftone  reproductions,  was  sold  at 
$7.59  until  lately.  Photo-Ek.\  has  purchased  the  re- 
maining copies  of  this  publication  and  is  now  selling 
them  at  $.8.00  net,  each. 

The  set  of  statuary  poses.  No.  ,‘?99,  conqiosed  of  12 
(i  X 19  direct  photographic  prints  on  heavy  .\zo  paper, 
is  now  sold  at  SI. 90  net;  but  together  with  the  ])ortfolio 
of  halftones,  at  $7.7.8. 

The  above  $7.7,8,  together  with  Photo-Er.x  for  one 
year  ($2.99),  total  .$9.75,  for  $9.80. 

The  j)rint-set.s  B,  I).  E.  F,  (1.  II  and  I,  each  composed 
of  12  8 X 19  .\urora  Life-Studies,  semi-dra|)cd  and  in 
the  nude,  jirintcil  on  heavy  .Vzo  paper;  ;ind  ])riut-.sets 
,\,  (.’  and  O,  each  conqiosed  of  29  5 x 7 prints,  like  the 
preceeding,  continue  ;it  $5.99  each.  .\uy  of  these  sets, 
with  Photo-Era  for  one  year  ($2.99)  for  $6.80. 

Everything;  cxccjit  the  I’uo'I'o-Era  Mao.vzine  is 
sent  by  exjiress. 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


Patent  No.  1,231,173,  on  I’hotographic  Printing- 
Apjjaratus,  has  been  granted  to  Josepli  Karl  Knapp,  of 
Nortli  Platte,  Xeh.,  in  whicli  the  following  is  claimed: 
In  ,T  device  of  the  class  described,  a substantially  rect- 
angular casing,  one  side  thereof  being  open,  guides 
formed  around  said  open  side,  a glass-plate  disposed 
in  said  guides,  a curved  spring  metal  adapted  to  be 
positioned  over  said  glass-plate,  a flange  on  one  edge 
of  said  s])ring-plate,  a spring  catch  on  said  casing 
adai)te<l  to  s])iing  over  said  flange,  to  hohl  said  spring- 
plate  in  ojierative  position,  and  means  to  light  the  in- 
terior of  said  casing. 

G.  C.  Peilder,  of  Oklahoma,  Okla.,  lias  lieen  granted 
patent  No.  1,2,30,09(1  on  Ileveloping-Apparatus.  The 
patentee  claims  as  follows:  In  a develophig-apparatus, 
a conveyer  to  which  film  will  adliere  when  wet.  means 
to  cause  a separation  of  the  conveyer  and  film,  pei- 
mitting  the  film  to  gravitate,  a second  conveyer  con- 
si.sting  of  two  sections  between  which  the  film  is  fed, 
means  to  cause  the  .sections  of  the  conveyer  to  diverge, 
and  means  to  cau.^e  the  sections  of  the  conveyer  to 
travel  in  a .'■harp  curve  to  cause  a seiiaration  of  the  film 
and  convrwer. 

A Photographic  Apparatus  has  been  invented  by 
Henry  .1.  Gaisman  and  patented,  the  [latent  nnmber 
being  1,230,399.  The  patentee  claims  as  follows:  A 
casing  for  holding  .sensitized  material  for  photographic 
exposure,  [iroviiled  with  means  adapted  to  cooperate 
with  a .stylus  to  cause  markings  on  a portion  of  the 
scn.sitized  material  in  autograjihic  characlers  while 
said  material  is  [irotected  from  the  action  of  actinic 
light,  and  al.-o  jirovided  with  means  to  expose  the 
markeil  [lortion  of  the  sensitized  material  to  the  action 
of  actinic  light,  admitted  otherwise  than  through  the 
aperture  by  which  the  photogra|>hic  exposure  is  made. 

Patent  No.  1,230,392  has  been  granted  to  William  I^. 
P'olmer,  of  Poche.ster,  N.  Y.,  on  Photogra|ihic  Printing- 
Machine,  in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  In  a photo- 
gra[)hic  [irinter,  the  combination  with  a printing-table 
and  a swinging  [ilaten  board  adapted  to  coci[)erate 
therewith,  of  a [livoted  operating  member  arranged  to 
turn  on  a difi'erent  center  from  the  [ilaten  boanl.  for 
forcing  the  latter  against  the  table,  said  member  having 
a connection  with  the  platen  board  conpirising  a mem- 
ber Inning  an  T-shaped  cam-slot  [lermitting  sliding 
movement  of  the  member  during  the  latter's  movement 
on  its  [livot  ami  a relatively  transverse  movement 
towaril  the  [ilaten  board  while  the  latter  is  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  table  and  a resilient  member  flexed  be- 
tween the  o[ierating  member  and  the  [ilaten  board 
during  said  last -mentioned  movement. 

.\  Photogra[ihic  Printing-Device  has  been  invented 
and  [latented  by  Kdward  Sterling,  of  Heaver  P'alls, 
Pa.,  the  nnmber  of  the  [latent  being  .No.  1.230. .532.  The 
[latent  ee  claims  as  follows : A device  of  t he  character  de- 
scrilied,  conpirising  a rece[itacle,  a lani[i  located  in  said 
recc[)tacle,  means  at  the  u[)[ier  extremity  of  said  re- 
ce[)tacle  ada|ited  to  receive  a negative  and  a sheet  of 
sensitized  [)a[ier,  a hingeil  coi'cr  u|)on  said  rece[itacle 
ada[iteil  to  clam[)  the  negative  and  [ia[ier  in  position, 
said  cover  com|iri.sing  a member  hingedly  connected  to 
said  recc[)tacle  and  an  o[ierat ing-handle  hingedly  con- 
nected to  said  rece[ita.'le  and  hingedly  connected  to  the 
free  edge  of  said  second  hinged  member. 


Clarence  H.  Knott,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
granted  patent  No.  1,232,333  on  Focusing-Device  for 
Cameras,  in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  The  com- 
bination with  a camera  lens  and  plate,  of  a movable 
and  a fixed  reflector  capable  of  receiving  and  reflecting 
to  the  eye  the  entire  portion  of  the  view  or  object 
destined  to  be  brought  to  a focus  on  the  film  or  plate, 
and  means  operable  at  the  will  of  the  operator  inter- 
[losed  between  saiil  reflectors  for  centering  the  entire 
field  as  seen  upon  the  fixed  reflector  thereupon. 

Patent  No.  1,232.125  on  Camera  has  been  invented 
by  .Ufred  L.  Tri[ipel,  of  Miami,  Ariz.  The  patentee 
claims  as  follows:  In  a camera,  including  a lens  and  a 
focnsing-screen;  an  unexposed-fllm  carrier,  a rewind 
key  for  said  last-named  carrier,  and  means,  operable 
by  said  key,  to  move  one  of  said  carriers  across  the 
face  of  said  screen  to  ex|iose  a desired  portion  thereof 
to  said  lens. 

A Camera-Carriage  has  been  patented  as  No.  1,213,- 
514,  by  M illiam  A.  Riddell,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Binder,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
granted  [latent  No.  1,213,489,  on  a Photographic  Devel- 
o[iing-.\pparatus. 

Patent  No.  1.212,884,  on  Automatic  Apparatus  for 
.\erial  Photography,  has  recently  been  granted  to 
Auguste  Blaise  Baron  and  Charles  Marie  Arthur 
Guinard,  of  Paris,  France. 

To  Remove  Pyro-Stains  from  Finger-Nails 

-\  C'ON’TRTBUTOH  to  the  /Vo/cwfoan/  Phoioqraphcr  gives 
the  following  method  to  remove  pyro-stains  from  the 
finger-nails.  Directly  after  developing,  and  before  dry- 
ing the  hands,  rub  common  salt  well  onto  the  nails 
with  the  thumb  until  the  .stains  disappear.  Do  not 
scrape  the  nails,  as  it  makes  them  so  susceptible  to  the 
pyro  that  future  .stains  are  likely  to  be  permanent. 

What  is  Formalin? 

\ v.XLUABLE  definition  of  Formalin  is  given  by  F.  C., 
in  the  Amateur  Photfxirapher.  "‘Formalin  is  a 40-percent 
solution  of  a pungent  colorless  gas  called  formic  alde- 
hyde or  formaldehyde.  Why  so  called?  .\hiehyde  is  an 
abbreviation  (like  [lyro,  hypo,  etc.);  viz.,  al  (cohol) 
dihijd  (rogenatum),  i.  e.,  alcohol  from  which  hydrogen 
has  been  removed.  This  accords  with  its  chemical  con- 
.stitnfion;  i.e.,  CIl3.IIO-II.2  = H.CHO,  i.e.,  methyl 
alcohol  minus  hydrogen  gives  formic  aldehyd.  But 
why  formic?  If  to  formaldehyde  we  add  oxygen  we 
get  Il.COall,  i.e.,  formic  acid,  first  extracted  from  red 
ants,  also  nettles.  Formica  is  Latin  for  this  lively  insect . 
Formic  aci<l  is  one  of  the  many  things  suggested  as  a 
[lyro-preservative,  but  offers  no  special  advantages.  It 
is  usually  [irepared  from  glycerine  and  tannic  acid,  the 
latter  useil  as  a develo[ier  in  the  early  days  of  photog- 
ra[ihy.  Formalin  is  commercially  prepared  by  a secret 
[iroce.ss  cheaply,  but  can  be  [iroduced  in  various  other 
ways.  It  is  a valuable  aiit  isc[it  ic  and  food-[ireservative. 
If  s[irayed  on  the  window-sills  it  will  banish  flies,  who 
shun  ifs  [lungent  odor.  Ifs  va[ior  (gas)  should  not  be 
inhaled  or  brought  near  the  eyes.  It  reacts  with  soda- 
sul[ihite,  forming  canstic-soda,  and  thus  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  hyilroqninone  as  an  energetic  strong- 
contrast -giving  develo[ier.” 
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Using  Smaller  Film 

Almost  every  user  of  a roll-film  camera  at  some 
time  has  wished  that  he  could  use  a smaller  size  film. 
With  the  average  amateur  this  is  especially  true.  He 
often  finds  that  the  number  of  j)ictures  that  he  wishes 
to  make  is  beyond  his  means.  .\nd.  again,  many  sub- 
jects require  but  a small  portion  of  the  film.  For  ex- 
ample: in  airi)lane-pictures,  with  the  lens-equiiuneut  on 
the  average  film-camera  the  airplane  is  lost  in  a vast 
expanse  of  sky. 

Since  I am  rather  inclined  “to  sna])  everything,"  and 
since  my  pocket-book  is  often  very  light,  my  reasons 
for  seeking  a film-reducing  device  were  for  economical 
reasons.  This  device  is  not  merely  an  idea  — I have 
iLsed  it  for  over  a year,  and  have  made  many  reduced- 
size  pictures.  Ily  its  use,  1 have  made  in  a No.  ,‘J  film- 
camera  X ‘il,  X tj  and  '■2\  x Sj  ])ictures,  using 


ami  center  the  smaller  spools.  These  could  lie  turned 
ovit  easily  of  aluminum  or  vulcanized  fiber  in  one 
piece  by  a [jerson  having  access  to  a small  lathe.  Hut 
they  may  be  made  t|uickly  and  easily  by  sawing  off 
both  (Mids  of  an  empty  spindle  to  such  length  that  when 
the  size  to  be  ada])ted  is  placed  l),-tween  the  two,  the 
comi)lete  length  will  be  about  yV  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  length  of  the  spindles  used  in  the  camera.  Over 
the.se  ends,  atnl  flush  with  the  sawed-off  i)ortiou,  a 
wooden  washer  the  size  of  the  metal  end  is  [)laced  and 
fasteneil  with  glue.  Oti  this  washer  is  fasteneil,  by 
means  of  small  .screws,  a round  metal-])late,  having  in 
its  center  a metal-spindle  to  hold  the  film.  \ brass- 
screw  sawed  off.  ]nit  through  the  plate  and  soldered  on 
the  reverse  side  works  very  well.  One  holder  of  each 
pair  must  have  the  spindle  slotted  and  a small  metal 
key  .soldered  in.  This  is  to  hohl  the  cartridge  so  that 
the  wiudiTig-key  and  tension-springs  will  grip  properly. 


C.\.MER,\  EQUIPl'EI)  FOR  SM.XLLEU  FILM 

No.  l.\  film  for  the  first  two  sizes  and  No.  .‘5  film  for  the 
la.st.  .\nd  tliis  offers  a further  advantage:  the  making 
of  twenty-four  exposures  on  a twelve-exposure  film. 
Many  times  the  chance  of  a good  picture  is  lost  in  the 
time  taken  to  reload.  Owing  to  the  <liffereuce  in  size 
and  con.struction  of  cameras,  no  definite  details  can 
be  given:  but  a general  descrii)t ion  will  enable  any  one 
to  construct  a device  to  fit  his  camera. 

The  first  attachment  consists  of  a mask  made  of 
blackened  cardboard  or  thin  sheet-fiber.  This  mask  is 
cut  with  the  desired  oi)ening.  ami  of  such  outside  size 
that  it  may  be  fastened  easily  over  the  camera-opening 
by  means  of  gummed  strips.  Half  the  size  of  the  reg- 
ular picture  idiis  half  the  margin  between  two  negatives 
makes  a .satisfactory  size  to  work  with,  fn  using  this 
device,  the  regular  size  film  is  used,  and  the  safe-paper 
of  each  film  is  marked  between  every  two  exposure- 
numbers.  .\fter  marking  a film  or  two,  the  user  will 
find  that  he  can  mark  easily  a half-dozen  rolls  in  fifteen 
minutes.  camera  fitted  with  mask  to  make  half-size 
pictures  is  shown  at  .\. 

Tlie  .second  device,  shown  at  Ik  ('  and  l>.  consists  of 
four  holders  for  smaller  film  cartritlges  and  a m.isk  of 
the  desired  size.  The  spool  ends  are  extensions  to  hold 
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.V  coat  of  dead-black  \ aruisli  will  give  the  adapters  .a 
finished  appearance.  The  adai)ters  are  shown  at 
Handf'.  The  ty[)e  of  mask  used  is  shown  at  I).  d’hese 
adai)ters  may  be  worked  out  for  any  size  camera;  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  adajjted  film  is  numbered 
on  t he  same  side  as  1 hat  ini  ended  for  use  in  I h.e  camera.. 
In  using  film  considerably  narrower  than  tliat  Intended 
for  use  in  the  camera,  it  is  advisable  to  paste  a small 
I)iece  of  opa(|ue  paper  over  a portion  of  the  window 
through  which  the  exposure  numbers  are  seen. 

.V  person  wishing  to  use  half  or  some  ot  her  ])ortioTi  of 
the  original  size,  atid  not  wishing  to  mark  each  film, 
could  prol)ably  work  out  a device  to  |)ul  on  I he  wimliiig- 
key  much  on  the  orih'r  of  the  fihu-eco)iomizers  which 
were  on  the  market  some  lime  ago. 

('ll  \s.  (;.  Sthfue,  .In. 

NC 

Few  cities  compare  with  Hoston  in  wealth  of  camera- 
material.  The  1 lark-systems,  including  Middlesex  Fells, 
Hack  Hay  Feus  and  I he  chain  of  streams  ami  |)onds 
from  hi-re  to  .lamaiea  I’oml,  offer  an  endless  variety  of 
views  peerless  in  pictorial  charm.  .\ud  there  are  no 
restrictions  of  Federal  or  State  authoril  ii-s. 
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Thehf,  have  I)cen  many  cxhiliitions  of  war-phot o- 
graphs  in  London,  and  never  one  that  has  not  had  a 
crowded  attendance  and  heen  kept  open  heyond  its 
advertised  time.  Tliere  is  now  a gigantic  exhibition 
open  at  tlie  Victoria  and  Mhert  Mnsenm,  of  t lie  Allied 
War-Phot ograidis.  It  is  free  to  the  public,  and,  in  the 
words  of  its  advertisement,  is  a “record  of  the  war  on 
land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air."  It  is  an  extremely  impress- 
ive and  comprehensive  show,  and  of  thrilling  interest, 
for  the  camera  is  .so  ruthlessly  realistic,  and  is  the  most 
unprejudiced  of  historians. 

d'his  unique  collection  of  photographs,  taken  by 
men  of  different  nationalities,  has  the  one  object  to 
jiortray  the  war  from  the  side  of  the  ,\llies,  yet  allows 
the  characteristics  of  the  various  races  to  find  play. 
For  instance,  the  Italian  iiictures  are  filled  with  beauty, 
not  only  of  landscape,  but  in  conceiition.  and  it  gives 
us  a shock  to  see  tlie  evidence  of  the  grim  fight  di.s- 
figuringthe  grand,  towering  mountains  we  have  known 
and  loved.  The  French,  too,  seem  to  be  able  to  .select  the 
subjects  that  not  only  tell  a tale,  but  make  a picture. 
The  I5riti.sh  groui»  oceuiiies  two  rooms.  In  technique 
the  jihotographs  are  in  no  way  behind  the  French,  and 
they  imiiress  wit  h a determined  and  business-like  energy, 
which  to  us,  who  sit  at  home,  is  pleasantly  reassuring. 

It  is  impossible  to  digest  the  whole  exhibition  in 
one  visit,  d'here  is  too  much  of  it.  for  .so  many  of  the 
pictures  repay  more  than  a qtnck  glance,  and  by 
careful  sttidy  reveal  many  secrets  in  the  way  the  cam- 
era alone  can  divulge.  Some  print  that  escaped  us  at 
our  first  hurried  look  will  yield  quite  an  interesting  bit 
of  information  on  a second  and  more  leisurely  inspec- 
tion. We  had  been  .so  taken  up  with  the  foreground 
of  the  print  that  we  had  quite  overlooked  the  bridge 
running  out  of  the  ])icture  at  the  top,  which  had  fig- 
ures on  it.  and  yet  the  nationalities  of  these  mysterious 
people  make  all  the  difi'ercuce  in  the  world  to  the  in- 
tre])id  men  in  the  foreground. 

It  is  natural  that  the  pictures  of  war  in  the  air  should 
ab.sorb  most  of  our  interest;  it  is  difficult  to  get  away 
from  the  attraction  of  flying.  Only  last  week  we  were 
fascinated  and  absorbed  by  the  sight  of  a sf|uadron 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  (icrinan  airplanes,  painted  to 
match  the  whitest  of  clouds,  and  visible  only  wiien  their 
background  was  the  pale-blue  sky.  They  were  at  an 
a.stoundiiig  height  and  right  above  us;  but  not  living 
in  a conge.sted  district,  we  received  no  bombs,  which 
were  dropjied,  however,  half  an  hour  later  amidst  the 
sho]iping  crowd  of  women  and  children  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  a seaside-town.  'I'he  sight,  however,  is  only 
photographed  on  our  brains,  and  we  must  hasten  back 
to  the  actual  photograi)hs  at  the  Museum. 

"'I'lie  Zollern  Redoubt"  frame  is  one  of  a series  that 
may  have  cost  li\es  to  obtain  but  which  luive  con- 
tribulc<l  enormously  to  our  sncces.sfiil  advances,  and 
been  the  means  to  .save  a great  many  lives,  for  every 
plan  of  attack  is  dependent  on  the  information  which 
can  be  "read"  by  experts  frotn  these  photographs. 
They  reveal  not  only  the  enemy-positions,  but  his 
barfie(l  wires,  his  railways,  his  aimnnuition-dnmps, 
etc.;  but  ditrereni iate  cleverly  between  "camouflage” 
of  all  kinds  and  the  real  thing.  Rut  it  is  useless  for  the 
uniniliale<l  to  look  at  many  of  the.se  air-photographs 
wit  I lout  clear  and  explicit  notes  as  to  what  t hey  reveal  and 
mean.  We  i>resume  that  our  new  Allies,  to  whom  the.se 
notes  are  addressed,  \\ill  later  have  the  o])porl  unity  to 
see  the.se  marvelous  representations  of  the  war  exhib- 
ited in  the  Stales.  After  I hey  shall  have  left  London, 


t hey  are  going  the  round  of  the  provinces,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  world-wide  and  permanent  interest,  for 
they  include  English,  French,  Belgian.  Italian,  Russian, 
Rumanian  and  Serbian  examples  of  the  fighting-fronts, 
and  are  up  to  date  enough  to  show  American  battle- 
.ships  ami  submarine-chasers.  Fourteen-inch  guns 
[xiinting  from  the  turrets  remind  us  cheerily  that  our 
friends  across  the  water  before  long  will  have  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say  on  the  question  of  the  war. 

Mr.  ('harles  F.  Inston,  who  died  early  in  May,  was 
a very  well-known  figure  in  English  photographic  life. 
Lie  devoted  much  of  his  wonderful  energy  to  the 
Liverpool  .Vniateur  Photographic  Association,  being 
at  one  time  honorary  secretary,  and  then  president. 
Shipping  and  sea-subjects  attracted  him  most,  and  he 
scored  many  successes  in  the  early  days  when  successes 
meant  more  than  they  do  now,  amongst  them  the 
H.  P.  S.  medal.  One  of  the  pre.sent  writers  once  served 
with  him  on  the  Judging-f 'ommittee  of  the  Pictorial 
Section  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  exhibi- 
tion. Those  judging-committees  have  an  immen.se 
amount  of  "stuff"  to  go  through,  and  often,  early  in 
the  performance,  it  seems  almost  a hopeless  under- 
taking. But  these  w'ere  just  the  times  wRen  Inston’s 
exceptional  qualities  had  their  freest  .scope.  Nothing 
daunted  him,  and  he  would  with  unalterable  good  tem- 
per, frankne.ss  and  a tremendous  “head  of  steam”  at- 
tack the  biggest  blocks  of  unpromising  looking  would- 
be  exhibits,  and  go  faithfully  through  every  print.  He 
will  be  mi.s.sed  in  London  and  the  north  of  England. 

Kinemas  are  certainly  the  most  active  form  of  civilian 
photography  at  the  present  moment,  and  we  should 
fail  in  our  tluty  if  we  did  not  record  the  great,  politi- 
cally educative  film  that  is  now  running  at  Drury  Lane 
Theater  called  “Intolerance.”  In  scope  it  surpasses 
the  famous  “Birth  of  a Nation,”  and  the  theme  nat- 
urally is  the  intolerance  of  all  ages,  mitigated  by  love 
and  charity.  ,\  very  timely  production! 

In  spite  of  war  di.stractions,  which  are  ahvays  in- 
creasing with  us,  the  Camera-Club  manages  to  draw 
to  its  walls,  month  by  month,  highly  interesting  exhibi- 
tions. The  one  just  about  to  be  opened  is  entitled 
“Photographs  of  Portraits  and  Figures,  Draped  and 
Lhidra;)ed,"  and  we  hope  to  refer  to  it  in  our  next  letter. 

C.xiuxE  .XND  Will  Caddy, 

English  Photo-Books  Out  of  Stock 

OwiXG  to  the  unavoidable  conditions  now  existing 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fill  orders  for  English  books 
on  jihotography.  In  these  circumstances,  Photo-Era 
readers  are  advised  to  defer  placing  orders  for  the.se 
books  until  .\merican  puldishing-houses  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  rei>lenish  their  exhausted  stocks. 

Among  the  English  books  difficult  to  obtain  at  the 
present  time  are  the  following;  Cassell’s  “Cyclopedia 
of  Photography,  " by  Bernard  E.  Jones;  “Photography 
of  To-day."  by  II.  ('hapman  Jones;  “Photography  for 
the  Press.  " liy  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.;  “The  Oil  and 
Bromoil  Processes,”  by  F.  J.  Mortimer;  “Concise  Pho- 
tography," by  E.  ().  Hoppe,  and  other  standard  works 
on  photography.  Normal  service  should  not  be  ex- 
])ccteil  until  after  the  war,  when  fresh  supplies  will 
arrive. 

(Oi'crhcarii  in  the  ski p pint]- room,  of  a photo-dealer) 
Shipper:  "Here's  a package  going  to  a man  in  War- 
w'ick,  N.  A’.  1 see  the  papers  recommend  pronouncing 

it,  ‘Warrick.’  ’’ 

II is  (ift.si.stnnt  (a  .someirhai  indolent  .sonl.  born  in  Cork): 
“Warrick.^  Warrick.^  It  dawtit  aiipale  to  me.  Soonds 
too  much  like  ‘worrk’!" 
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A Simple  Device  to  Time  Exposures 

As  a regular  reader  of  your  magazine,  I notice  that 
you  descril)e  and  illustrate  new  devices  pertaining  to 
photography.  I thought  you  inigiit  hke  to  puljlish 
photographs  and  a description  of  a new  sini|ile  expo- 
sure-device, for  which  I was  granted  recently  Icttcrs- 
patent.  It  will  obtain  ccjrrect  exposures  of  timing  of 
films  under  all  conditions  of  light,  and  for  any  day  or 
month  of  the  year. 

As  you  know,  the  actinic  light-value  varies  greatly 
between  the  winter-  and  summer-months,  anil  in  dif- 


])ermanent  color-tint  for  te.st  or  comparison.  The  sec- 
onds or  minutes  required  to  l)ring  the  sensitive  testing- 
portion  to  match  the  permanent  tint  give  the  user  the 
■'light-value,’'  and  with  this  value  a simple  slide-ride 


FIGURE  1 


FIGl'RE  3 

attached  to  the  camera  makes  correction  for  the  clas-s 
of  subject  to  be  |)hotographed.  Figure  1 shows  the 
camera  with  the  spool  of  film  ready  to  loa<l  into  the 
camera.  The  testing-portion  of  the  end  of  the  S])ool  is 
protected  by  a metal-cli]).  Figure  i shows  how  the 
metal-clip  is  removed  from  the  end  of  the  s|)ool.  This  is 
to  enable  one  to  insert  the  spool  into  the  camera  in 
bright  light.  Figure  ,‘5  shows  the  opening  through  the 


ferent  latitudes  and  the  hours  of  the  day.  .\matenrs  ac- 
customed to  making  pictures  in  the  ('entral  States 
make  trips  frequently  to  the  Coast  States,  where  an 
entirely  different  light-condition  exists,  and  then  come 
home  with  complete  failures.  I have  noticed  freipiently 
that  on  a bright  snmmer-day  when  it  took  three-  or 
four-seconds'  exposure  of  the  testing-paper  to  match  a 


FIGURE  2 


FIGURE  4 

siile  of  the  camera,  exqiosing  the  testiug-pa|.)er  on  the 
s[)ool  ready  to  take  the  light -value.  Figure  -t  shows  the 
slit  anil  t he  jiaper,  which  has  turned  to  the  color  of  the 
permanent  lint  on  the  liorderof  the  o])ening.  This  was 
printed  darker  than  usual  to  make  it  show  clearly  in 
the  iihotograph.  Figure  .5  shows  the  computing  sliile- 
rule  on  the  side  of  the  camera.  In  exposing  the  ])aper 
through  the  slit,  the  user  sliould  .stand  .so  that,  direct 
sunlight  does  not  enter  the  opening;  the  sunlight  is 
shaded  by  the  liody  of  the  user.  Figure  II  shows  the 
empty  spool  wi*^h  which  the  tests  were  made. 


permanent  tint,  and  the  weather  changed  sudderdy  to 
rain,  accompanied  by  heavy  clouds,  that  the  exposures 
would  be  lengthened  thirty  or  forty  seconds. 

My  device  is  adapted  to  the  Kodak  form  of  camera, 
and  consists  in  cementing  to  the  metal-end  of  the 
spool  of  film,  a piece  or  disc  of  specially  [irepared  bro- 
mide-paper which,  upon  exposure  to  the  light,  i)rints  to 
a decided  green  tint.  On  the  camera  case.  I [irovide  a 


FIGURE  r> 

'I'o  illustrate  how  easily  the  device  works,  expose 
and  count  the  seconds,  “one  thousand  and  one,  " “one 
thousaml  and  two  " etc.  Suppose  the  count  was  six 
seconds;  turn  to  the  slide-rule  and  select  the  snbject  to 
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be  pilot opraphcd,  and  suppose  it  to  be  a “ Beach- 
Scene.”  Move  the  narrow-numbered  rule  on  the  right 
until  six  is  opposite  “Beach-Scene,”  and  in  this  posi- 
tion look  down  to  the  stop  you  propose  to  use  — let 
us  say  F/8  — read  ojiposite  this  and  the  number  is 
This  gives  you  an  exposure  of  of  a second  as  the 
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correct  ,s])eed  to  set  your  shutter.  But,  suppose  you  wish 
to  use  a smaller  stoj).  then  reail  o])posite,  let  ns  say 
anil  the  correct  exposure  for  this  .stop  will  be  -j'j 
of  a second.  If  instead  of  a “Beach-Scene”  the  subject 
to  be  photographed  is  a “Dark  Street -Scene,”  set  the 
narrow-numbered  scale  with  the  liglit-valve  — No.  (I 
as  we  counted  above  — opposite  the  subject  “Dark 
Street-Scene,"  then  read  down  to  the  number  opposite 
stoi)  F/8  and  we  have  an  exposure  of  of  a second  to 
give  our  Him.  Suppose  we  had  — for  an  illustration  — 
a light-  value  of  1 hirty-t  wo  seconds,  late  in  the  afternoon 
or  toward  evening,  and  we  wanted  to  take  a grouj)  in  t he 
shade,  Groups  in  Shade,”  and  we  desired  to  use 

the  full  opening  of  tlie  lens,  F/(!.,‘5,  the  exposure  would 
lie  1,  of  a second.  I am  sure  that  the  camera-public 
would  appreciate  such  a ilevice,  for  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  that  amateurs  have  to  contend  with  is  to 
obtain  the  right  exposure.  II.  L.  1i)E. 

Secrets  of  Character  Revealed  by  the  Eyes 

Your  character  may  be  shown  by  your  eyes.  “I'bere 
is  more  shrewdness  and  keenness  of  observation  with 
deep-set,  eyes  than  with  jirominent  ones,”  says  a 
physiologist. 

"Whatever  we  jierceive  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  liy 
means  of  I he  optic  nerve.  Thus  t he  deeper  t he  eyes  arc 
set  in  the  head,  the  closer  their  ])roximity  to  the  brain, 
d'he  nerve  lieiug  shorter  accounts  for  a quicker  trans- 
mission of  sensation  and  sight.  A jirojecting  eye  more 
readily  receives  impressions  from  surrounding  objects. 
It  indicates  ready  and  universal  observation,  without 
a lack  of  close  scrutiny  and  jicrception  of  indiviilual 
things. 

“I’eoiile  with  deep-set  eyes  receive  more  definite  and 
accurate  inqu’essions,  but  I hey  are  less  readily  impressed 
and  less  di.scursive  in  their  views.  Bound-eyed  jicojilc 
see  much  and  li\e  much  in  the  senses,  but  think  le.ss. 

"Bolling  of  the  eyeljalls  indicates  unsteadiness  of 
character,  d'hc  juipil  should  hold  a steady  central  jiosi- 
tion.  and  not  move  about  from  right  to  left  ami  up  and 
down.  Honest  [icople  always  look  uj)  and  straight  be- 
fore them.  I’lcasaiil  emotions  enlarge  the  eyeball  as 
well  as  the  impil.  d'hat  is  why  eyes  ajiiiear  larger  in 
youth  than  in  o|d  age.  When  hope  is  small,  and  the 
disposition  becomes  anxious  and  fretful,  the  eyes 
shi'ink.  and  elderly  jieople's  eyes  are  often  very  shrunken 
becau.se  they  have  lost  holie  at  ;in  early  age." 

Beware  of  the  shifting,  faltering  eyes  that  always 


look  away  from  you.  Small  eyes  usually  mean  an  alert 
mind.  If  they  look  straight  at  you,  steady  and  bright, 
like  a squirrel’s,  you  may  expect  the  right  sort  of  clever- 
ness, a quick  tongue,  and  a gift  for  repartee.  But  if  the 
small  eyes  are  more  dim,  and  do  not  look  straight  into 
yours,  you  may  look  for  the  wrong  kind  of  cleverness, 
tor  little  dishonesties  and  equivocations,  and  for  a 
business-sharpness  that  is  willing  to  .sacrifice  too  much 
for  a little  money. 

Large,  “tranquil,”  “cow-like"  eyes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  less  responsive  than  the  alert,  bright  little 
beady  eyes;  but,  once  stir  them  to  their  depths,  and 
they  will  look  infinitely  more  inten.se  and  meaningful 
than  the  more  impulsive  eyes.  Round,  protruding  eyes 
show  an  ambitious  nature  and  a love  of  action,  tempera- 
ment of  the  dreamer.  The  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the 
world  are  very  clear  (that  indicates  good  health)  and 
are  set  widely  apart  and  rather  deep.  That  width  of 
setting  always  gives  a certain  expression  of  sweet 
spirituality. — Neirspripcr  Feature  Service,  1917. 

The  Best  Book  on  Retouching 

Most  of  the  books  that  treat  on  retouching  and 
working  on  the  negatives,  with  the  intention  to  im- 
prove them,  are  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
Everybody  interested  has  been  looking  for  the  ideal 
book  on  this  important  subject,  and,  considering  the 
opinions  expressed  by  expert  profe.ssional  photog- 
raphers, Fhoto-Era  takes  pleasure  in  recommending, 
to  professionals  as  well  as  to  amateurs,  the  best  book 
on  this  subject  printed  in  the  English  language.  W^e 
refer  to  the  work,  Complete  Treatise  on  Artistic 
Retouching,  Modeling  and  Etching,”  by  Clara  Wei.s- 
man  — an  expert  retoucher  and,  for  many  years,  the 
head  of  the  retouching-department  of  one  of  the 
largest  photographic  establishments  in  this  country. 
The  author  is  by  training,  experience  and  tempera- 
ment well-fitted  to  treat  so  difficult  a subject  as  re- 
touebing;  and  admirably,  indeed,  has  she  performed 
her  task.  Not  only  does  she  set  forth,  at  once  clear  and 
concise,  the  principles  of  sane  retouching  and  their  ap- 
plication, but  how  to  avoid  the  common  error  of  spoil- 
ing a likeness  and  its  anatomical  aspect  by  senseless 
manipidations.  She  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
trulh  in  modeling  the  human  face,  and  illustrates  by 
means  of  e.xamples  the  danger  of  falsifying  the  results 
of  the  lens.  t)n  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  de- 
lightful illustrations  of  genre  and  portrait-photography, 
Exemplifying  the  best  principles  of  the  retouching-art 
which  make  for  the  artistic  blending  of  truth  and  ideal- 
ity. The  author  also  illustrates  how  successfully  an 
expression  of  gloom  may  be  converted  into  one  of 
ha])piness.  and  how  other  modifications  on  the  negative 
may  be  effected  by  skilful  use  of  pencil  and  etching- 
ki'.ife,  urging  only  such  technical  manipulations  as  may 
be  succe.ssfully  jiractised  by  the  retoucher  of  average 
ability,  her  one  thought  being  the  attainment  of  su- 
Ijremely  artistic  results  by  easy  and  sensible  methods. 

Although  the  author  is  a practical  artist  and  a recog- 
nized authority  in  her  specialty,  she  supports  her  ad- 
vice with  references  to  well-known  art-principles,  thus 
imparting  to  her  words  greater  value  and  force.  The 
closing  chapter,  “Style  and  Individuality,’’  reveals  the 
author’s  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  jiaint- 
ers,  and  worthily  terminates  a volume  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  jiractical  worker  — professional 
or  amateur.  We  accord  it  our  heartiest  endorsement. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  only  a few  copies 
are  left.  It  was  published  at  $2., '50,  but  will  soon  be 
out  of  print.  Copies  will  be  .sent  by  the  I’ublisher  of 
Piioto-Er.x  on  receipt  of  f(i‘2.00  each. 
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Burson  & Condit  — Mail-Order  Men 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


ROSPERITY  was  having  its  usual 
effect;  the  octopus  of  wealth  craved 
room  to  stretch  its  crampcfl  ten- 
tacles. Messrs.  Burson  & Condit, 
happy  in  the  receipt  of  their  first 
big  checjue,  which  amounted  to  over  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  represented  two  months'  liarfl  work 
turning  out  photographs  for  a mail-order  catalog, 
now  sought  for  new  worlds  to  compier. 

“The  I nitcd  States  Mail  must  certainly  be  a 
good  and  faithful  servant,”  Burson  remarked  to 
Art  one  morning,  as  he  glanced  through  a com- 
plimentary copy  of  the  finished  catalog  for  which 
they  had  made  the  photograplis.  “These  mail- 
order peo])le  have  spent  al)out  three  tliousand 
dollars  getting  out  this  book.  It  is  given  away 
free  and  still  the  comisany  grows  rich.  IVhy  can’t 
we  let  Uncle  Sam  make  money  for  us  that  way.^” 
“We  can,”  Art  answered;  “but  we  ’ll  have  to 
wait  until  a method  is  discovered  by  whicli  we 
can  mail  an  unexposed  plate  to  some  fellow  in 
California,  have  him  pliotograph  himself  in  his 
favorite  position,  and  then  mail  the  ])late  back 
to  us,  together  with  a dollar  for  every  ])icturc  he 
wants  made.  The  day  that  process  is  invented, 
that  day  will  we  go  into  the  mail-or<ler  business." 

“Cease  tlie  levity,"  Burson  said  sharply. 
“What  I thought  of  was  this.  .V  few  summers  ago 
I spent  my  vacation  at  my  grandmother's  house 
in  the  country.  One  day,  while  glancing  through 
the  ohl  family-album  — y(Ui  know  grandma 
lives  in  the  kind  of  a house  that  has  a best-room, 
with  a Iiand-woven  rug  on  the  floor,  a what-not 
full  of  fancy  oyster-shells  in  the  corner  and  an 
immense  combination-nmsic-box-]>icturc-album 
on  the  table  — I came  across  an  old  daguerreo- 
type showing  an  aged  man  leaning  against  the 
horizon,  with  one  liand  clutching  a sawed-off 
Corinthian  column,  and  the  other  i)lastcrcd  over 
hLs  heart.  I asked  my  grandmother  who  the 
gentleman  was,  and  she  told  me  it  was  the  only 
picture  slie  had  of  licr  father.  Tt 's  failing  away 
so  fast,  though,’  she  added,  ‘that  I ’m  afraid  it 


will  soon  be  gone.  If  I could  only  have  some- 
thing done  to  it,  to  prevent  it  fading  out  com- 
pletely, I ’d  give  most  anything.’ 

“I  assured  her  that  I would  make  a copy  of  the 
picture,  and  that  all  the  pavTuent  I asked  would 
be  an  extra  piece  of  strawberry-shortcake  that 
evening.  She  did  n't  believe  that  the  daguerreo- 
ty])e  could  be  copied;  but  when  I got  out  my 
camera,  made  the  negative,  and  then,  later  in 
the  day,  gave  her  a finished  print,  she  promised 
me  all  the  shortcake  I could  eat.  Now  here 
comes  the  part  of  the  incident  that,  since  then, 
has  givcTi  me  lots  of  thought.  Grandma  showed 
that  co])y  to  her  neighbors,  and  the  next  day  I 
was  besieged  with  requests  to  copy  old  ])hoto- 
graphs.  Of  course  I refused,  for  I was  trying  to 
get  as  far  away  from  the  demon  ‘Work’  as  j)os- 
sible.  But  lately  I ’ve  been  thinking  that  if  that 
little  town  was  any  evudence  of  the  demand,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  build  up  quite  a mail-order 
t)usiness  in  copving  photograi)hs  for  farm-i)eople. 
How  docs  it  sound?” 

■Vrt  thought  for  a few  moments,  then  said;  “It 
certainly  ‘listens’  good.  Sui)posc  we  try  a shot 
at  it?  d'he  proposition  can  be  tried  out  with  a 
thousand  letters.  'I’hat  will  cost  us  about  fifty 
dollars,  and.  just  at  ])rcscnt,  we  can  risk  that 
sum,  win  or  lose.” 

'I'hc  next  lew  days  were  busy  ones  for  both 
I>artners.  Burson  worked  on  the-  circular  letter 
that  was  to  be  seni  out.  while  .\rt  scurried  around 
the  city,  buying  stationery,  getting  a list  of 
names  of  one  thousand  farmers  and  other  neces- 
sary material.  In  two  davs  Burson  ha.d  composed 
a rough  draft  of  (he  letter.  d'hen  the  ])artners 
went  over  it  together  and  whipiicd  it  into  shape. 
Wlien  (inished,  i|  read  like  a inaster])iece.  Worded 
in  homely  English,  so  that  a farm-woman  could 
take  iri  the  meaning  at  a glance,  it  opened  with 
a request  that  she  look  through  her  family-album 
and  select  sneh  ])hologra[)hs  as  were  fast  fading 
away,  .\fter  which,  all  she  had  to  do  was  ti.)  i)ut 
Ihcm  into  the  envelope  that  was  einlosei]  with 
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the  letter,  and  mail  them  to  Bursoii  & Condit. 
They  would  make  three  beautiful  copies,  cabinet- 
size,  and  return  the  copies  and  the  originals  to 
her.  If  the  work  was  satisfactory,  she  was  to 
remit  one  dollar.  If  the  copies  did  not  please  her, 
there  would  l)e  no  charge. 

Tlie  letter  completed,  Burson  had  a thousand 
mimeographed  copies  made,  and  then  had  the 
names  filled  in  and  the  envelopes  addressed.  The 
entire  batch  was  mailed  on  a Friday  night.  Bur- 
son  contending  that  it  was  best  to  have  the  let- 
ters reach  their  destination  on  Saturday.  This 
wmdd  give  the  housewife  all  day  Sunday  to  go 
through  her  album  and  sq^lect  such  pictures  as 
she  wanted  copied.  After  seeing  the  letters  off, 
the  partners  returned  to  the  studio  and  made  all 
preparations  to  take  care  of  an  avalanche  of 
orders.  They  cleared  all  the  tables,  washed  and 
laid  out  three  of  their  largest  enamel  trays, 
mixed  u])  a fresh  hypo  l)ath  and  then  went  home. 

Monday  morning  at  seven  o’clock  — the  time 
the  postman  usually  arrived  — both  boys  were 
at  the  studio  waiting  for  him.  But  seven  o’clock 
and  seven-thirty  passed  and  still  he  had  not 
arrived.  “Maybe  he  had  to  stop  and  hitch  up  a 
horse  and  wagon  to  deliver  our  mail  this  morn- 
ing,” Burson  conjectured. 

Art  was  about  to  reply  when  heavy  footsteps 
were  heard  outside,  and  both  boys  jumj)ctl  up  as 
the  postman  entered. 

“Quite  some  heavy  mail  for  you  folks  this 
morning,”  he  greeted  them.  “What  are  you 
boys  doing?  Floating  stock  for  a mythical  gold- 
mine?” 

d'oo  excitf'd  to  talk,  however,  the  boys  did  not 
answer,  and,  immediately  the  ])ostman  left,  they 
made  a simultaneous  leap  for  the  letters  stacked 
uj)  on  the  table,  Burson  readied  the  jiile  first 
and  grabbed  nj)  a handfid.  He  gave  some  to  Art 
and  tliey  glanced  tlirongh  the  envelo]ies  hur- 
riedly. Then  they  dropiied  tliem  and  looked  at 
each  other  in  consternation.  The  envelopes  were 
the  identical  ones  they  had  sent  out,  only  now, 
rubber-stamjicd  across  the  face  of  each  one,  was 
a terse  message.  Moved  and  left  no  address, 
some  read;  others  merely  bore  the  word, 
DECEASED  or  MOVED;  still  others  the  two  words, 
NOT  HERE,  A large  red  hand,  pointing  to  the  re- 
turn address,  and  bearing  the  words,  return  to 
SENDER,  also  lent  its  share  to  the  ornamentation. 

“That  must  have  been  a mighty  ancient  list 
you  dug  up,”  Burson  gasped,  as  soon  as  the  truth 
dawned  on  him.  “I’d  be  willing  to  wager  that 
Noah  used  the  same  names  and  adilresses  when 
he  was  sending  out  invitations  to  the  ark.” 

“The  man  said  it  was  a brand-new  list,”  Art 
insisted;  “but  I remember  him  mentioning  that 
we  would  have  to  expect  some  'come-backs,’  as 


he  called  them,  for  there  were  deaths  and  re- 
movals every  day,  and  no  list  could  stay  one 
hundred  percent  accurate  for  very  long.” 

“Well,  we  certainly  managed  to  hit  a terribly 
unhealthy  part  of  the  country.  It ’s  a wonder  I 
ever  survived  my  vacation  there,”  Burson 
countered. 

“Maybe  there  are  a few  orders  mixed  in  with 
this  batch,”  Art  said  hopefully,  striving  to  change 
the  subject. 

But  a careful  search  failed  to  uncover  even  one 
solitary  order,  and  Art,  seeing  the  despondent 
look  in  Burson’s  ej^es,  said  cheerfully:  “ Cheer  up; 
the  real  returns  have  n’t  started  to  come  in  yet. 
Give  these  women  a cliance  to  pick  out  their 
pictures,  and  then  watch  for  a flood  of  orders.” 

But  the  search  for  faded  photographs  was  evi- 
dently a long-enduring  one.  The  next  morning’s 
mail  brought  only  two  letters  — one  stamped 
DECEASED,  and  the  other,  wrong  address.  The 
third  day  brought  six  more,  all  stamped,  moved 
AND  LEFT  NO  ADDRESS. 

“Well,  there  is  one  consolation,”  Burson  said, 
as  they  finished  the  third  morning’s  mail.  “If 
this  keeps  up,  we  will  soon  be  running  even.  We  ’ll 
get  back  just  as  many  letters  as  we  sent  out.” 

The  fifth  day  the  luck  turned,  for  the  postman 
left  four  of  the  return  envelopes  that  had  been 
enclosed  with  the  circnlar  letter.  “Here’s  the 
beginning  of  the  avalanche,”  Burson  predicted, 
as  he  handed  the  mail  to  Art,  “and  I ’m  going  to 
let  you  do  the  honors.”  Art  accordingly  opened 
the  first  letter.  It  contained  a sheet  of  paper  and 
a Kodak  snapshot,  showing  seven  people  standing 
in  line  against  an  old  hedge.  Art  put  the  picture 
down,  picked  up  the  letter  and  read  it  aloud. 
“Dear  Sirs,” — it  ran — “this  picture  is  the  only 
one  I have  of  John  and  myself.  John  is  on  one 
end  of  the  line  and  I ’m  on  the  other.  That ’s 
because  we  were  angry  at  each  other  when  this 
picture  was  taken.  But  now  we  ’re  married, 
and  I ’d  like  you  to  copy  us  out.  Please  have 
John’s  arms  around  me,  or  else  I won’t  pay  for 
the  picture.” 

There  was  a long  silence,  then  Burson  said: 
“I  think  it  would  be  best  to  write  to  this  lady 
and  refer  her  to  Mr.  Dan  Cupid.  He  has  arranged 
for  fellows  to  have  their  arms  around  girls  sinee 
the  world  started.  AVhat ’s  the  next  one?  ” 

Letter  nnmber  two  contained  a picture  of  a 
crying  baby,  with  the  recpiest  that  the  picture 
l)e  copied,  and  to  please  have  the  baby  laughing 
and  showing  all  her  new  teeth,  if  possible. 

“We’ll  have  to  pass  that  one  up,  too.  I’m 
afraid,”  Burson  said  wearily.  “AVe  ’re  photog- 
raphers, please  remember.  Art,  not  nursery- 
maids.” 

The  third  letter  capped  the  climax.  It  con- 
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“have  some  eats?”  hobeht  b.  m.  tavbok 


tained  a picture  of  a group  of  people  seated  around 
a table.  In  the  foreground,  the  broad  back  of  a 
stout  man  showed.  He  had  evidently  turned  to 
speak  to  some  one  behind  him  jnst  as  the  shntter 
snapped.  The  letter  stated  that  the  man  whose 
back  showed  was  the  writer's  husband,  and  she 
wanted  him  taken  out  of  the  group  — they  were 
all  his  relatives,  and  good-for-nothings,  anyway 
— and  put  in  a sc{)arate  picture.  Of  course,  as 
long  as  the  photograjdier  was  going  to  lift  him 
out,  she  wanted  her  husband  turned  around  so 
that  his  face  showed. 

“Send  that  one  to  Thurston,  the  magician,” 
Burson  advised.  “Now  let  me  o])cn  that  last 
letter,  for  luck.” 

Art  pushed  the  fourth  letter  over  and  Burson 
ripped  it  open.  The  first  thing  to  fall  out  was  a 
money-order.  Art  grabbed  it,  and  saw  it  was  for 
five  dollars.  “Here ’s  the  stuff!”  he  yelled;  “four 
like  this  a day  and  I,  for  one,  will  be  more  than 
satisfiefl.” 

Burson  glanced  at  the  money-order,  verified 
.Art’s  statement,  anil  then  the  partners,  for  sheer 
joy,  imlidgcd  in  a wild  dance  around  the  table. 

“Better  see  what  the  large-hearted  lady  wants 
done,”  -Vrt  finally  suggested.  “Maybe  she  wants 
ns  to  send  her  the  studio-camera  and  a rcvfilving- 
tri])od  for  her  five  dollars." 

Burson  picked  uj)  the  letter,  read  it  tlirough, 
and  then  dropped  it  slowly  to  the  table.  “I’m 
going  to  ask  a favor  of  you,  .\rt.’’  he  said  quietly. 

“Acs,  what  is  it?"  Art  asked,  looking  in  sad 


farewell  at  the  money-order,  for  soniething 
seemed  to  tell  him  it  was  destined  for  a brief  stay. 

“We’ll  have  to  send  this  money  back,” 
Burson  said,  “and  I ’ll  pay  half  of  it  to  yon  per- 
sonally if  you  want  me  to.  This  letter  is  from 
my  grandmother,”  he  went  on,  “the  one  I was 
telling  yon  about.  She  wants  five  i)hotograi)lis 
copied  and  is  sending  them  under  sei)arate  cover. 
She  evidently  does  n't  know  I ’m  in  business,  for 
she  says  in  her  letter  that  she  ho])cs  we  will 
make  onr  copies  as  good  as  the  ones  her  grandson 
made  for  her  a few  years  ago.  Bless  her  dear 
heart,  I can't  take  her  money  fiaim  her  after  that, 
can  I,  Art?” 

.Art  agreed  that  to  do  so  would  be  almost  a 
crime,  and  accordingly,  when  the  dagnerreotyi)es 
came  in  the  next  day,  the  boys  copied  them,  ])ut 
tlu'  finished  ])ictures  into  the  finest  mounts  the 
studio  afi'orded,  and  sent  them  on,  together  with 
a loTLg  letter  from  Burson  and  the  coin])limcnts 
of  the  firm. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  lu-xt  month,  while  the 
local  ])ost-ofliee  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Jhirson  & 
Condit’s  studio  was  issuing  a.  rejxirt  to  head- 
quarters in  Washington  to  the  effect  that  rc- 
eei])ts  from  the  sale  of  stamjis  had  jumped  twelve 
])ercent  over  the  sales  of  the  previous  month, 
.Vrt  was  hurrying  to  the  bank  lo  draw  some  money 
with  which  to  ])ay  the  rent.  Oh,  yes!  the  mail- 
order business  was  a ])aying  one,  tio  doubt  — but 
whom  did  it  ])ay? 

It,'! 


A Method  To  Test  Shutter-Speeds 

R.  V.  WILSON 


N tliis  method  advantage  is  taken 
of  tlie  fact  that  an  incandescent 
lam])  illuminated  by  alternating 
current  gives  off  a definite  number 
of  flashes  of  light  ])er  second.  To  the 
eye  the  effect  is  of  a continuous  glow,  due  to  per- 
sistence of  vision.  Alternating  electric  current 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  current 
reverses  — first  flowing  in  the  wire  in  one  direc- 
tion and  then  dying  out  to  zero,  and  then  flow- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  and  back  to  zero  or 
no  current  again.  This 
constitutes  what  is  known 
as  a cycle.  Alternating 
current  of  sixty  cycles 
means  that  the  above- 
mentioned  operation  oc- 
curs sixty  times  every  sec- 
ond. With  a lamp  illumi- 
nated by  alternating  cur- 
rent of  sixty  cycles,  there 
will  l)e  one  hundred  and 
twenty  flashes  of  light 
per  second. 

This  matter  of  cycles 
is  regulated  by  the  dy- 
namo at  the  j)ower-sta- 
tion,  and  the  regulation 
is  very  exact.  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  the 
alternating  ])ower  suj)- 
j)lied  by  a well-known 
j)ower-eompany  does  not 
vary  during  any  ])artieular 
second,  between  fifty-nine  and  sixty-one  cycles. 
I am  not  taking  into  account  the  violent  and 
visible  surging  of  the  lights  as  may  be  noticed 
some  times  during  a violent  storm.  This  prob- 
ably will  not  occur  while  making  a shutter-test, 
and  a check-test  will  j)rove  it. 

In  other  words,  an  incandescent  lamj)  fed  from 
sixty-cycle  alternating  current  gives  off  one 
hundred  and  twenty  flashes  of  light  every  second, 
althoiigli  in  any  j)artieular  second  it  may  give  off 
any  mmd)er  of  flashes  between  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  and  one  Immlred  and  twenty-two,  due  to 
irregular  running  of  the  dynamo  at  the  ])ower- 
sfalion.  With  lani])s  of  wattage  above  forty,  the 
filaments  are  comj)aratively  thick,  and  do  not 
have  time  to  cool  ofl'  much  l)etween  j)ulsations  of 
current,  d’ake  a ])encil  and  wave  it  ra])idly  l)ack 
and  forth  in  the  light  of  a ten-watt  lamj)  — or 
even  a tweirt\-five-w  aft  lani])  - fed  b\'  alter- 


FIGURE 1 


nating  current.  You  will  get  a series  of  flashlight- 
views  of  the  pencil  which  will  look  like  the  blades 
of  a fan,  because  the  light  goes  out  and  part  of 
the  time  you  do  not  see  the  pencil  at  all. , 

With  the  help  of  Figure  1 and  this  explanation, 
the  method  of  shutter-testing  should  be  made 
clear.  The  ten-watt  lamj)  is  enclosefl  in  a light- 
tight box  having  a small  slot  cut  in  one  side  so 
that  the  light  from  one  — or  more  — of  the  fila- 
ments may  shine  through  onto  the  lens,  the  back 
of  the  camera  being  removed.  The  aim  is  to  get  a 
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bright  spot  of  light,  with  even  edges,  focused 
upon  the  j)honograph  turn-table.  If  the  image  of 
the  filament  itself  is  focused  upon  the  film,  it 
will  make  subsequent  counting  of  the  flashes 
difficult,  owing  to  the  very  small  image.  A hole 
is  punched  in  the  center  of  a j)iece  of  film  and 
sli])ped  over  the  small  knob  on  the  phonograph 
in  j)lace  of  a record.  The  film-edges  may  be 
])imied  to  the  felt  covering  of  the  turn-table. 
Start  the  phonogra])h  going  and  snap  the  shutter. 
'Pile  phonograph  shouhl  be  adjusted  previously, 
so  that  it  takes  a little  over  one  second  to  make  a 
coni])lete  revolution.  If  the  camera  has  more 
than  one  shutter-si)eed,  all  may  be  taken  uj)on  the 
same  film  by  moving  the  camera  or  j)honograph 
slightly,  so  that  the  spot  of  light  will  fall  uj)on  a 
new  j)ortion  of  the  film. 

Why  not  j)oint  the  camera  down  at  the  j)hono- 
grai>h  and  make  the  tests.^  'I'he  answer  is  that  the 
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camera-shutter  was  prob- 
ably not  adjusted  to  use 
ill  that  position,  and  we 
will  give  it  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt,  so  we  re- 
move the  phonograph 
from  its  cabinet  and  stand 
it  on  edge.  True,  the 
image  might  be  reflected 
down  onto  the  phono- 
graph by  means  of  a mir- 
ror, but  the  tendency  is 
to  get  a doulile  image. 

Figure  2 shows  a 
method  to  use  the  phono- 
graph in  the  horizontal 
position,  and  the  image 
tlirown  onto  a strip  of 
film  mounted  upon  a tin- 
can  on  the  turn-table. 

The  difficulty,  here,  is  in  so  timing  the  exposures 
that  they  will  not  come  at  the  joint  in  the  film. 

Direct  current  cannot  be  used  for  this  method. 
If  you  wish  to  find  out  if  the  current  in  your  lamp 
is  direct  or  alternating,  take  a magnet  and  grad- 
ually approach  one  of  its  poles  to  the  glass  globe. 
If  the  glowing  filament  is  attracted  or  repelled, 
it  is  fed  by  direct  current.  If  the  filament  begins 
to  vibrate  rapidly,  the  current  is  alternating,  and 
the  number  of  cycles  per  second  is  probably 
marked  upon  the  meter-box.  Figure  ,3  shows 
some  results  obtained  with  a certain  automatic 
shutter  after  it  had  come  back  from  the  rej)air- 
shop.  Remember  that  this  method  tests  the 
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speed  of  the  shutter  and  not  its  efficiency  or  light- 


transmitting  power. 

Speed  marked 
on  shutter 
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THE  GOTHICS,  ADIRONDACKS,  N.  T. 


ALEXIS  H.  FRENCH 


Direct  Positives  on  Bromide  Paper 


copy  documents  rapidly,  articles 
journals,  line  drawing,  etc.,  a 
rect  photograph  on  bromide-paper 
very  satisfactory  if  the  photo- 
aph  is  made  through  a prism  to 
avoid  reversal.  A well-known  example  is  the  use 
of  tlie  Photostat  machine,  in  which  the  operations 
of  development  and  fixing  are  jierformed  auto- 
matically after  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  jiaper 
being  cut  off  from  a roll,  so  that  a great  number 
of  ])hotographs  can  be  taken  in  succession.  Of 
course,  this  method  produces  a negative,  and  for 
mnch  work  a negative  has  no  disadvantages. 
However,  on  most  occasions,  a direct  positive  is 
desiral>le,  and  such  jiositives  can  be  obtaineil  on 
the  bromide  pajiers  used  for  copying-work,  by 
two  different  jirocesscs. 

'J'he  first  method  is  the  well-known  one  whercliy 
the  developed,  but  unfixed,  jirint  is  bleached 
out  in  an  acid-])crmanganate  bath,  and  the 
residual  image  of  silver-bromide  exj)osed  to  light, 
d'his,  on  dcvcloi>mcid,  gives  a positive  black-and- 


white  image.  Good  results  are  obtained  by  ob- 
serving the  following  instructions. 

The  exposure  must  be  sufficient  so  that  devel- 
opment is  complete  in  about  two  minutes,  using 
the  developer  recommended  for  the  particular 
paper  used.  After  washing  the  print  for  five 
minutes  it  must  be  bleached  by  bathing  for  one 
minute  in  the  following  bleach  bath: 


Potassium  permanganate  30  grains 

Sulphuric  acid  (strong) 150  minims 

Water  32  ounces 


Kinse  and  immerse  in  a dilute  solution  of  sodium- 
bisulphite  to  remove  the  brown  stain,  working 
in  full  daylight,  and  rinse  and  develop  in  the  de- 
veloiier  first  used;  then  fix  and  wash  in  the  usual 
way. 

Any  slight  stain  that  remains  in  the  print  can 
be  removed  by  bathing  in  a weak  solution  of 
])otassiuni-cyanide,  being  careful  to  take  the  print 
out  the  moment  the  stain  disaiipears,  or  the  silver 
image  itself  may  be  attacked. 


lie 


A second  method,  worked  out  in  the  research- 
laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
calls  for  developing  in  the  usual  manner,  con- 
verting the  unexposed  silver-bromide  into  silver- 
sulphide  and  then  removing  the  residual  silver- 
image,  leaving  a positive  image  of  silver-sulphide. 

The  exposure  may  be  made  in  an  ordinary 
plateholder,  keeping  the  paper  flat  with  a sheet 
of  clear  glass,  and  must  be  adjusted  so  that  de- 
velopment is  complete  in  two  to  three  minutes  in 
the  following  developer  at  70  degrees  F.: 

Elon 8 grains 

Hydroquinone  150  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  ...  .3  ounces,  100  grains 
Sodium  carbonate  ...  .3  ounces,  100  grains 

Potassium  bromide  50  grains 

Water  32  ounces 

This  developer  will  keep  well. 

It  is  evident,  in  view'  of  the  fact  that  this  de- 
veloped silver-image  is  removed  subsequently  — 
leaving  a clear  white  background  — that  all  the 
exposed  silver-bromide  must  be  reduced  to  silver 
during  development,  or  the  highlights  of  the  final 
positive  will  be  stained  or  fogged.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  print  is  overexposed  in  the  first  place, 
spreading  may  take  place  and  lines  will  be  lost. 

After  develoj)inent  a rinse  only  is  needed  be- 
fore the  print  is  put  into  the  darkeniug-bath. 
where  it  remains  for  two  minutes  at  70  degrees  E.. 
when  the  unexposed  silver-bromide  is  converted 
into  sulphide.  The  bath  is  ma<le  up  of 

Sodium  sulphide  (erystal)l  ounce,  330  grains 
Water  32  ounces 

It  will  V)e  safer  to  bring  this  solution  to  the 
boiling-point  and  allow  to  cool  before  using,  in 
order  to  precipitate  the  iron  present.  The  final 
color  of  the  print,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  con- 
trast, will  depend  on  the  strength  of  this  bath, 
which  may  be  used  almost  indefinitely.  A weaker 


solution  will  give  yellowish-green  tones,  but  if 
the  above  strength  of  the  solution  is  maintained, 
almost  black  lines  are  obtained.  Rubber  finger- 
tips should  be  worn,  to  protect  the  finger-nails. 

The  print,  after  a few  seconds’  washing,  should 
be  placed  in  the  following  bleach  bath  until  the 
highlights  are  perfectly  clear,  which  will  occur  in 


about  tlmee  or  four  minutes. 

Potassium  ferricyanide 11  ounces 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide 11  ounces 

Water  to 32  ounecs 


The  temperature  of  the  bleaehing-bath  is  im- 
portant. It  may  run  from  65  to  75  degrees  E., 
but  it  should  not  go  beyond  this,  or  the  silver 
image  may  be  attacked  and  the  bath  is  liable  to 
decompose.  The  bath  ripens  with  age,  and  works 
best  when  it  has  turned  a greenish  color.  Am- 
monium-sulphocyanide  may  be  replaced  by  the 
potassium-salt  without  changing  the  action. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  animonium-sulpho- 
cyanide  dissolves  silver-bromide,  the  print  is 
fixed  automatically  during  bleaching.  After 
bleaching,  the  print  should  be  washed  well  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  and  dried  as  usual. 

The  finished  print  w’ill  have  a slightly  yellow- 
ish east  in  the  highlights,  which  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  continued  use  of  the  ferricyanide-bath, 
which  is  not  desirable.  Local  yellow'  stains  are 
due  to  the  presenee  of  silver-bromide  along  with 
the  silver-image  prev'ious  to  sulphiding.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  prevent  this  by  correct 
exposure  and  full  development.  At  all  stages  of 
the  process  the  print  must  be  agitated  to  prevent 
staiTis  caused  by  uneven  action  of  the  baths. 

In  actual  practice  the  process  takes  very  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it.  Not  more 
than  twenty  minutes  are  needed  to  carry  it 
through,  including  the  developing,  sulphiding, 
bleaching  and  washing. 

British  Jcmriml  of  Photographi/. 
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THE  EAELY  BIRD  CATCHES  THE  WORM 
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Nature-Faking  With  the  Camera 

RALPH  OSBORNE 


HE  amateur  photographer  who  has 
exhausted  the  subjects  generally 
found  about  his  home  will  hail  with 
more  or  less  enthusiasm  a new  field 
for  his  camera-activities.  Although 
there  is  nothing  surprisingly  novel  about  the 
branch  of  photography  I am  about  to  describe,  for 
it  is  neither  more  not  less  than  “table-top  pho- 
tography,” yet  it  appears  that  all  too  few  ama- 
teurs avail  themselves  of  this  interesting  pastime. 
It  consists  simply  in  using  for  photographic 
models,  stuffed  and  imitation  animals  and  in- 
sects that  may  be  picked  up  in  the  shops  for  a 
few  cents. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  said  that  these  stuffed - 
animal  studies  are  in  the  nature  of  a “fake.” 
\et  it  is  just  this  very  trick  that  the  painter  uses 
when  he  causes  his  lay-figures  of  men  and  beasts 
lo  assume  natural  poses  and  then  j)aints  them  as 
actual,  living  creatures.  AVt  he  is  not  censured 
for  it,  so  why  should  not  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher be  allowed  a similar  privilege.^ 

d'he  idea  of  this  sort  of  jihotograjiliy  came  to 
me  from  a desire  to  do  some  still-life  studies  — 
something  a littk;  different  from  the  eternal  over- 
turned basket  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  the  like. 
While  ])assing  an  Easter  disiilay  in  a shop- 


window",  it  occurred  to  me  that  these  same  chicks 
and  goslings,  with  which  the  window  was  deco- 
rated, would  make  excellent  models  for  my  new 
venture.  I therefore  set  about  collecting  a stock 
of  what  in  the  theatrical  profession  wmuld  be 
called  “properties.”  My  stock  at  present  com- 
prises a small  family  of  chickens  and  ducks;  a 
rubber  snake  that  does  not  look  too  unreal;  a 
spider  whose  legs  are  made  of  wire  springs  that 
joggle  like  fury  at  just  the  wrong  time,  thus  ma- 
king the  photographing  of  him  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult; and  a grotesque  dog  that  I discovered  in  a 
Japanese  shop.  Not  a very  varied  assortment,  it 
is  true,  but  I have  my  eye  constantly  out  for  new 
objects,  and  hope  before  long  to  have  a truly 
fearful  and  wonderful  collection  to  draw  from. 
By  searching  in  the  toy  and  novelty  shops,  any 
number  of  images  will  be  brought  to  light  that, 
either  singly  or  in  combination,  will  make  highly 
interesting  studies.  Just  here,  however,  let  me 
offer  a word  of  warning:  Use  only  those  figures 
that  have  a dull  finish,  otherwise  the  light  will 
fall  on  the  glazed  surface  and  be  reflected  back 
in  the  photograph  in  such  a way  as  to  destroy  the 
illusion. 

This  jihotographing  of  stuffed  animals  and  the 
like  has  many  points  in  its  favor.  In  the  first 
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CONSTERNATION  OF  THE  EARLY  HIRD 

place,  it  gives  one's  artistic  skill  a loose  rein  to 
go  ahead  and  create  something  unusual  and 
worth  while.  In  the  second  place,  it  also  gives  one 
a chance  to  show  one's  skill  as  a photographer. 
One  is  not  hampered  by  being  hurried,  or  by  the 
feeling  that  the  model  is  getting  tired  — a fact 
which  has  been  accountable  for  so  many  portraits 
being  unsuccessful.  The  composition  of  one  of 
these  little  scenes  can  occiijiy  as  long  as  one 
wishes.  .Vnd  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  among 
these  advantages  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  done 
anywhere  or  any  time,  out  doors  or  in,  in  sunshine 
or  artificial  light.  A vc'ry  practical  metliod  is  to 
set  up  the  composition  on  a small  table.  When  all 
is  reatly,  table  aiid  all  can  easily  be  moved  about 
before  a window,  and  any  number  of  novel 
lighting-effects  may  thus  be  obtained. 

As  to  equipincut.  Very  little  need  Ik*  said.  It 
is  (|uit.c  as  ])ossible  to  obtain  artistic  and  natural 
effects  \\  it  h a ]>inhole  in  a cigar-box  as  it  is  with 
the  most,  expensive  camera,  obtainable,  d'he  ordi- 
nary folding  ])ocket-cainera,  with  a ]iort,rait- 
attachmeiit  will  give  a very  adequate  negative  — 
but,  oTie  which  will  need  considerable  enlarging 
to  get,  the  best  of  results. 
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Although  I do  not  plan  that  these  pictures 
shall  be  actually  funny,  yet  I try  to  have  them 
gay  in  character.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  they 
are  at  least  mildly  diverting,  they  lose  their 
raison  d'etre,  for  even  with  a tremendous  stretch 
of  imagination,  they  surely  cannot  be  called 
beautiful.  Their  office  is  to  divert,  and  if  they 
succeed  in  this  in  a degree,  they  have  accom- 
plished their  object. 

When  one  contemplates  photographs  of  mod- 
ern athletes  in  action,  magnificent  in  physical 
])ro])ortions  and  convincing  as  artistic  embodi- 
ments of  vital  energy  — due  chiefly  to  the  agency 
of  the  ])crfected  high-speed  cameras  — one  won- 
ders why  man  has  arrogated  such  achievements 
fo  fhe  human  form.  tVhy  not  similar  represen- 
tations of  the  hor.se,  the  dog  — yes,  the  buffalo, 
the  liear  and  the  lion.^  Are  they  not  just  as 
IH'rfect  in  tlieir  way  as  other  forms  of  life,  and 
is  flic  ])hotographer  le.ss  able  than  the  sculptor 
and  the  ])ainter.^ 

fViLFHED  A.  French. 
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Making  a Skeleton  Darkroom 


T.  R.  CHURCH 


S it  liappens  to  be  inconvenient  for 
me  to  darken  my  work-room  alto- 
getlier  when  I have  any  photo- 
graphic ojjerations  to  perform,  tlie 
idea  occurred  to  me  to  construct  a 
darkroom  in  one  corner  of  it;  and  as,  having  done 
so,  I have  found  it  very  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
brief  rlescription  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
constructed  may  perhajjs  be  found  useful. 


The  basis  of  the  “room"  is  a j)lain  deal  table, 
which  I already  had,  the  other  materials  used 
being  a few  strips  of  pine  x I5  inches,  some 
black  glazed  lining,  brown  paper  and  a few  pieces 
of  match-l)oard.  The  first  procecdinu  was  to  erect 
four  posts  at  the  four  corners  of  the  table,  to  sur- 
mount these  by  a wooden  framework,  to  con- 
struct a similar  wooden  framework  on  the  floor 
and  to  ])rovide  two  long  posts  to  connect  the  toj) 
and  bottom  frames,  indei)cndently  of  the  table. 
The  sketch  will  show  the  disposition  of  the  vari- 
mis  ])osts,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  manner, 
with  a very  minimum  of  carpentering  and  tools. 
I was  ]>rovi(h'd  with  the  skeleton  of  a dark 
chamber. 

Only  two  sides  of  the  room  are  shown  in  the 
sketch,  and  the  to]>  is  omitted,  dlie  framework 
for  the  to])  and  bottom  is  com])oscd  of  thin  bat- 
tens let  into  the  u])rights  so  as  to  be  flush  with 
their  surface.  When  these  are  screwed  home,  they 
add  greatly  to  the  rigidity  of  the  structure,  and 
they  allow  the  outer  covering  to  lie  flat  and 
smooth. 

The  skeleton  was  clothed  with  flesh  b,^'  having 
neatly  tacked  over  it  the  black  lining,  which  was 
chosen  for  the  j)urj)osc  as  one  of  the  chea])est 
7naterials  obtainable,  'flhe  oi)cning  on  the  righl- 
liand  si<lc  of  any  one  standing  at  the  table  was 
not  so  covercfl,  for  reasons  to  be  ])ointcd  out  in 
a.  moment,  and  there  was  nothing  put  over  the 
floor,  'riie  top  was  cov(‘rcd  cxccj)t  lor  the  siJacc 


of  about  one  foot,  and  an  opening  of  the  same 
width  was  left  under  the  table  near  the  floor. 
When  the  covering  was  done,  some  sheets  of 
brown  paper  were  pasted  and  left  for  a few 
minutes  to  get  perfectly  limp,  and  then  care- 
fully laid  down  all  over  the  outside.  A day  or 
two  later,  the  outside  was  papered  over  with 
wall-paper  to  match  the  room,  applied  in  the 
same  manner,  so  that  when  finished  the  whole 
had  a neat  appearance,  and  did  not  look  an  ex- 
crescence on  the  room. 

The  opening  at  the  top,  being  left  for  ventila- 
tion-purposes, was  surmounted  by  a cardboard 
light-trap.  The  inside  of  the  trap  was  thoroughly 
blackened  with  dead-black  paint  before  putting 
it  together,  and  although  the  room  is  a very 
light  one,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  perfectly 
safe.  Another  light-trapped  ventilator  was  fixed 
under  the  table,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  and 
match-boarding  was  used  for  this,  in  order  to 
prevent  injury  from  accidental  knocking  with 
one’s  knees.  These  two  traj)s  provide  a clear 
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THE  P.\XEL  C0NT.\I]VI?;G  the  window 


airway,  three  feet  by  one  foot  — a liberal  allow- 
ance of  ventilation,  which  causes  the  air  in  the 
room  to  be  jicrfectly  fresh,  however  long  I remain 
in  it,  in  spite  of  its  small  size. 

.V  sketch  is  given  of  a simjile  ventilator.  It  is 
a shallow  box,  enclosed  on  all  sides  cxcejit  for 
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two  openings  opposite  each  other  in  the  long 
sides.  In  the  sketch,  the  opening  is  drawn  much 
smaller  than  in  reality.  Down  the  middle  of  the 
box,  and  therefore  between  these  two  ojjcnings, 
runs  a partition,  wider  than  the  openings,  but 
not  so  wide  as  the  box.  The  ventilator  under  the 
table  is  on  the  inside,  but  the  one  on  the  top  is 
more  conveniently  fi.xed  outside. 

The  opening  left  on  the  right  of  the  table  was 
intended  for  illumination-purposes,  aud  was  cov- 
ered with  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  fabric  and  one 
of  canary  fabric.  Outside  is  a shelf  on  which  a 
powerful  table-lamp  can  stand;  we  have  no  gas 


at  the  top  coming  down  between  them  and 
making  that  secure,  whereas  the  overlap  in  the 
middle  is  sufficient,  with  a little  arrangement,  to 
prevent  any  trace  of  light  getting  through. 

The  darkroom  stands  in  one  corner  of  the  work- 
room, and  in  the  daytime  there  is  light  enough 
inside  for  plate-  changing,  etc.,  without  the  need 
of  the  lamp;  but  for  developiug-work,  I use  the 
lamp.  It  wovdd  hav^e  been  possilile  to  dispense 
with  any  filling  up  of  the  two  sides  which  go 
against  the  wall,  if  light-tight  joints  with  the 
wall  itself  could  have  been  made;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  easier  to  fill  them  in,  and  this  carried  witli  it 


or  electric  light,  and  this  gives  a l)eautiftdly 
diffused  light  all  over,  so  that  after  one  lias  been 
in  the  room  for  a minute  or  so,  everything  can 
be  seen  comfortably,  and  even  small  jirint  can  be 
read.  -V  sketch  of  this  panel  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  V)attens,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to. 

The  doorway  remains  to  be  described.  After 
some  little  cogitation,  this  was  arranged  by  fitting 
on  each  side  of  a striji  of  board,  brackets  carrying 
a length  of  brass  curtain-rod  and  some  rings.  On 
each  of  these  was  hung  an  old  red  curtain,  lined, 
to  make  it  as  light-tight  as  jiossible,  and  the  board 
was  then  screwed  to  the  top  of  the  opening.  One 
curtain  had  its  edge  tacked  to  one  doorpost,  the 
other  to  the  other.  By  drawing  them  back,  the 
ojicning  is  left  free,  while  when  they  are  jnillcd 
across  they  make  it  quite  light-tight,  the  board 


the  additional  advantage  that,  if  at  any  time  1 
found  it  more  convenient  to  have  it  iu  some  other 
jiart  of  the  room,  it  could  be  moved  without  any 
trouble.  The  whole  structure  is  very  light,  aud 
can  easily  be  lifted  when  necessary  for  cleauing- 
purj)oses,  etc. 

I have  kept  no  record  as  to  the  totid  cost  of 
this  arrangement;  most  of  the  materials  I had  by 
me.  d'he  princijial  item  was  tlic  ruliy  au<l  canary 
fabric,  which,  I lielieve,  came  to  five  or  six  shil- 
lings. d'he  darkroom  has  been  in  frequent  use 
now  for  two  or  three  years,  and  has  ]>rovcd  very 
servic(>ablc.  If  I were  making  another,  I should 
stiffen  it  by  nailing  diagonal  stays  across  the 
various  ojicnings,  as  shown  iu  the  drawing,  as  il 
could  then  be  moved  about  with  less  care;  but 
apart  from  that,  I do  not  think  any  alteration 
has  suggested  itself.  Pliotof/rapli!/. 


FRED.  SUTTER 


“ And  There  Was  Light!  ” 


The  eartli  entranced  in  dreams. 

The  magic  night  abroad, 

Dusk  upon  tlie  deep. 

And  Love,  tire  Spirit  of  God. 

And  He  spake  in  His  miglit, 

“Let  tJiere  be  Light!” 

In  splendor  then  his  liosts 
Released  the  fulgent  rays 
That  woke  the  sleeping  earth 
To  all  her  length  of  days  — 

And  woke  the  dreaming  earth. 

And  blessed  the  sparkling  span 
Of  seas,  while  angels  choired, 

“Sweet  ])cace,  good  will  to  man!” 


Again,  Jehovah,  night 

Enshrouds  Thine  earth  and  sea. 

And  hate  and  error  war 
In  bitter  enmity; 

Great  nations  fight  and  bleed  — 
The  cause  they  cannot  name; 

Thy  once  fair  earth  become 
A shambles  red  with  shame! 

Ix)rd,  send  from  Thy  far  heights 
Thy  faith.  Thy  love  benign. 

Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  grace. 

Thy  peace,  which  is  divine. 

Oh,  speak,  again,  in  Thy  might; 

Lord,  let  there  be  Light! 

Ina  L.  Cook. 
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Men  Whom  a Woman  Dreads  To  Photograph 

GRACE  COX  RUTTER 


HE  woman  who  is  a photogra])licr 
has  her  particular  troubles  when 
some  men  come  to  the  studio  to  be 
photographed.  There  are  certain 
ones  who  are  very  difficult  subjects 
and  others  who  are  not. 

There  is  the  business  man  who  says  that  he 
has  no  time  “for  such  foolishness,”  and  fusses 
at  every  delay.  His  presence  is  due  usually  to 
the  urgent  persuasion  of  his  wdfe;  and  often  she 
accompanies  him.  having  met  him  at  his  luncheon- 
hour.  Any  size  or  style  of  mounting  suits  him, 
and  he  drums  im]>atiently  on  the  sample-case 
while  his  wife  selects  the  style.  He  casts  fearfid 
glances  toward  the  o])erating-room,  as  if  it  were 
a dentist "s-parlor.  Sometimes  he  grumbles  that 
his  wife  has  one  good  picture  of  him,  and  why 
should  she  want  another.^  She  remarks  that  it 
was  an  excellent  picture  twenty  years  ago,  but 
not  as  the  children  remember  him.  One  might 
wonder  why  she  wants  to  preserve  the  likeness 
of  such  a bear;  but  from  knowledge  of  men  in  her 
own  home,  the  writer  has  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  not  always  like  this.  Wide,  it  ap])ears,  has 
intruded  sentiment  into  the  hours  sacred  to  busi- 
ness; wherefore,  the  lion  roars. 

In  a large  formal  establishment  she  may  be 
too  awed  to  venture  beyond  the  reception-room; 
but  a modest  stmlio,  such  as  my  sister  and  I 
have,  is  apt  to  be  an  eas.y-goiug  affair,  and  IVIrs. 
Business-AIan  frequently  fcjllows  her  lord  and 
master  under  the  skylight,  and  makes  lots  of 
troid)le  for  all  concerned. 

Of  course  she  is  eager  to  see  tliat  the  exi)osnre 
Ls  made  correctly  and  to  advise  Ids  i)os(‘,  Slie 
smooths  the  creases  from  Ids  coat,  regrets  that 
he  dill  not  wear  another  tie,  gives  Ids  hair  a deft 
pat,  and  otherwise  creates  confusion  and  adds 
to  the  delay.  I wheel  a j)lain  liaekgronnd  into 
place  to  make  a more  suitalile  setting  for  a 
man  s jiortrait  than  the  ornate  canvas  just  used 
for  the  ])revions  sitter.  Sometimes  slie  asks 
foolish  questions,  ol)ser\'es  slie  did  not  realize 
that  he  was  so  wrinkled  or  gra\',  is  this  the  best 
light  for  him,  etc.,  etc.  Sometimes  I suspect  that 
she  regards  me  snsfdcionsly,  as  I obser\c  his 
features  closely  and  bid  him  turn  more  into  the 
light  that  I ma\"  make  the  best  jiieture  possible 
— as  though  I did  not  have  a man  of  my  own.  and 
far  more  attractive  than  her  wrinkled  spouse! 
I am  forced  to  stifle  an  unrighteous  desire  to  jmt 
a eajiable  hand  over  her  mouth  and  stop  her 
chatter,  for  I must  be  ])olite  in  this  business 


though  I am  bored  to  distraction.  At  last,  it  is 
over;  they  take  their  departure;  I unloose  a 
tired  sigh  and  scan  the  mirror  expectaidly  for  a 
new  gray  hair. 

Still,  with  all  his  bearishness  and  his  wife's 
nonsense,  1 think  I ju'efer  him  to  a certain  other 
type  whose  kind  1 recognize  as  soon  as  he  comes 
in.  He  may  not  be  a woman-hater,  Imt  he  easts 
doubtfid  eyes  on  every  attractive  woman  and 
mentally  labels  them  all  as  d.angerous.  There 
may  be  creases  in  his  sleeve  which  I know  no 
retouching  can  remedy  satisfactorily,  and  his 
hair  may  resemble  a mop;  but  at  my  lightest 
professional  touch  he  susi)ects  me  of  starting  a 
flirtation.  I do  not  like  to  have  my  motives  mis- 
taken, and  such  men  make  me  nervous.  I think 
conceit  is  largely  to  blame  for  his  attitude;  some- 
times it  is  strangely  mixed  with  timidity.  In  such 
cases,  he  is  too  bashful  to  look  the  camera  in  the 
face  if  I am  behind  it,  and  I have  to  ste])  out  of 
his  range  of  vision  and  rec]nest  him  to  look  in 
the  lens,  while  I risk  an  exposure  without  looking 
at  him.  All  this  for  fear  lest  his  knowledge  of 
my  gaze  may  givi'  him  an  embarrassed  expres- 
sion. He  is  worse  than  any  bashful  country-girl. 
There  are  eases  where  he  is  as  ugly  as  a fence  or 
has  a breath  rivaling  a garbage-j>ail  on  a hot  day; 
but  because  he  is  a man  he  imagines  every 
woman  casts  admiring  eyes  at  him.  Bah,  yon 
men!  Give  me  the  sfiualling  babes  every  time 
to  j)hotograph  in  ])reference  to  you. 

He  is  both  laughalde  and  pathetic;  but  there 
is  another  man  who  is  neither.  He  Wees  to  be 
patted  and  smoothi'd  and  arranged  by  the  hands 
of  a woman-operator.  This  would  not  be  so  ob- 
jectionable; but  he  does  not  stoj)  there,  lb'  calls 
you  “girlie"  or  “chicken,"  and  has  lieen  known 
to  mistake  jioliteness  for  frivolitx',  and  to  squeeze 
the  oiMTator's  hand  or  ehiiek  her  under  the  chin, 
d'liis  is  the  limit  which  makes  one  woman- 
])hotographer  not  only  angry,  but  red-mad;  for 
I detest  being  ehneked  under  the  chin  by  an 
alien  hand.  (For  the  o])])osite  effect,  see  one 
certain  man.  w ho  is  not  an  alien.) 

d'hen.  there  is  the  iioor  fellow  who  is  getting 
bald  but  hates  to  admit  it.  d'he  sam]>le  j)rinl 
seldom  suits  him,  and  he  objects  to  it  beea.nsi'  it 
makes  him  ajipear  too  old.  ^ on  want  to  tell 
him  to  go  to  the  mirror  and  look  himself  squarely 
in  the  face;  but  politeness  restrains  A'on,  and  \'on 
agree  to  another  sitting,  which  is  apt  to  be  as 
unsatisfactory  as  the  first.  He  cannot  raise  more 
hair  in  the  meantime.  Business  with  him  is  sure 
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to  bo  flisagroeal)le  as  long  as  he  insists  on  a ])ic- 
ture  to  look  difl'orent  from  himself.  In  acmte 
eases,  he  insists  on  wearing  his  hat,  and  in  five 
years  that  ])ortrait  will  look  as  ont-of-ilate  as 
grandfather's  daguerreotype.  Bald-headed  men 
should  wear  a wig,  or  never  have  tlieir  ])ietnres 
taken,  or  he  honest  with  themselves. 

And  there  is  the  fastidious  dandy,  who  loves 
many  dnj>lieates  of  his  ])ietnred  faee,  and  eomes 
with  every  item  of  toilet  and  dress  in  ])erfeet 
accord.  It  is  a i)leasure  to  ])ortray  good  tailoring, 
Imt  when  it  is  aeeompanied  by  a feminine  nicety 
of  manicuring  and  massage,  perfume  and  pow- 
der—on  a man  — one  snsi)ieions  a vacant  si)ot 
somewhere  in  the  brain-region.  lie  lingers  long 
in  tlie  dressing-room  ami  seems  loath  to  tear 
himself  away  from  his  beloved  image,  curling 
his  nmstaehe  and  trying  different  effects  of  hair- 
dressing. As  lie  drops  languidly  iid.o  the  ])osing- 
ehair,  he  gi\'es  his  silk-elad  ankles  a jaunty  swing 
and  tugs  at  his  ))erfcctly  pressed  trousers'  knees. 
AVhat  a nice  looking  girl  he  would  be  if  gowned! 

There  is  the  very  nervous  man  who  is  neither 
afraid  fif  you  not  in  a hurry  — it,  is  simj>ly  his 
natural  every-day  manner.  lie  shoots  out  (pies- 
lions  as  to  your  terms  and  mouldings,  hurriedly 
fingers  one  sample  after  another,  and  often 
changes  his  mind  after  the  exposure  is  made  and 


selects  another  style.  He  fidgets  under  the  light, 
disagrees  with  your  carefully  worded  suggestions 
as  to  jiose:  while  he  twists  and  turns,  crosses  one 
knee,  then  the  other,  and  you  wonder  what 
dreadful  burden  he  is  carrying  on  his  conscience. 
By  the  time  you  resign  your  mind  to  a poor 
composition,  he  drops  into  an  easy  position  and 
you  click  the  shutter,  mentally  deciding  to  remedy 
with  the  pencil  what  his  expression  lacked. 

Truly,  there  are  tricks  in  every  trade,  and 
making  cross  men  look  pleasant,  dull  men  appear 
intelligent,  and  aging  men  look  young  are  but  a 
few  of  the  jihotographer's  tricks.  Compared  with 
women's  and  children's  visits,  men  come  to  the 
studio  seldom  enough  to  be  noticeable.  I am 
glad  of  their  absence  when  they  belong  to  any 
of  these  tyjies.  But  there  are  many  ordinary, 
good-natured  men,  serious,  yet  pleasant  men, 
who  are  easy  to  portray  and  who  make  satis- 
factory j)atrons.  It  is  these  ordinary  fellows  whom 
most  women  like  best  — those  men  who  like  to 
be  chased  to  the  door  and  told  to  wear  their 
rubbers;  when  to  put  on  flannels;  whose  first 
love  is  Itusine.ss.  but  who  have  the  sense  to  give 
sentiment  and  ])leasure  a large  jdaee  in  life;  who 
are  always  interested  in  the  baby's  newest  trick 
or  the  dre.ssmaker's  latest  product.  Hurrah  for 
I he  ordinary  man! 
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Landscape-Photography 

V.  AKERS 


M 

()  tfll  of  ol)jects  of  art,  and  of  the 
emotions  produced  l>y  tliem  through 
vision,  as  felt  by  tliose  sensitive  in 
sneh  matters,  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Vision  is  an  indescribable  experience 
at  best,  and  to  jiresent  facts  of  artistic  vision  or 
visual  sensitiveness  with  words,  should  be  at- 
temjit.ed  only  by  one  skilled  in  the  use  and  value 
of  words  anil  jilirases.  Much  less  should  such  a 
one  attempt  to  tell  others  how  such  facts  may  lie 
achieved  by  photograjdiy. 

Because  I exiierience  such  facts  in  everyday 
life  in  looking  over  my  current  art-magazines, 
photographic  monthlies,  drawings,  jiaintings  and 
sketches  of  m,\-  friends,  and  because  I am  told  by 
critics  ill  Ihiiigs  artistic  that  my  own  jihotograjihs 
of  native  landscape  possess  something  of  ])ic- 
torial  merit,  I am  glail  if  J may  eontrilmte  some- 
thing which  may  by  eliance  arouse  enlliusiasm 
and  encourage  others.  bet  me  address  tins 
arlii'le  to  tlu‘  I’ounger  enthusiasls  and  students 
of  ])liolograj)h.\’  will)  have  had  neither  extensive 
o])])ort  unities  to  stud\'  nor  have  jiossesseil  the 
liest,  in  the  way  of  ajijiaratus  and  e(|uij)ment,  but 
wlio  Inve  to  see  a.  beautiful  jirini  and  wlio  feel 
the  meaning  of  a,  suii])lc  and  delightful  composi- 


tion, though  they  may  not  know  why  or  even 
dream  of  the  idea  the  artist  had  when  it  was  made. 
I would  ask  earnestly  the  attention  of  those 
who  see  nature  often  and  understand  her  moods, 
and  of  those  who  feel  it  to  be  a part  of  their 
nature  to  reproduce  emotions  tlirough  artistic 
photography. 

Interest  is  always  attached  to  the  equipment 
of  the  jiictorial  worker,  and  I am  only  too  glad 
to  admit  the  meagerness  of  my  outfit,  because  it 
may  encourage  others  who,  like  myself,  cannot 
jiossess  just  the  camera  and  lenses  desired. 
Equipment  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  materials 
in  art  as  it  is  a matter  of  mind.  I have  seen  very 
unusual  landscajK‘-work  made  with  the  smaller 
Brownie  cameras.  'I'he  secret  is  to  find  the  exact 
moment  when  earth  and  sky  exjiress  a sublime 
degree  of  significance  and  an  exposure  suited 
exactly  to  the  existing  conditions.  These  in- 
stances, I must  admit,  were  ehanee  ones,  and 
t he  average  of  such  work  would  be  far  too  low 
for  any  one  who  was  really  interested  in  land- 
seape-photogra(>hy.  But  because  I have  always 
used  a d-A  Folding  Brownie  for  my  camera,  I 
would  recommend  it  heartily  as  being  well  suited 
for  work  such  as  m\‘  ow  n.  It  has  made  good. 


The  equipment,  then,  I would  say,  is,  first,  a 
mind  searching  continually  for  beauty;  and, 
second,  a knowledge  of  the  medium  of  expression. 
^Yhat  one  would  call  a necessary  equipment, 
another  might  call  a big  and  cumbersome  outfit. 
I can  do  no  better  than  to  explain  my  own 
method  of  work- 
ing. I know  well 
that  others  will 
find  good  grounds 
to  criticize  me  for 
using  such  scanty 
equipment  when 
so  many  excellent 
lenses  and  cam- 
eras are  so  easily 
available.  When 
I start  away  for  a 
day’s  trip,  I pre- 
fer to  “go  light,” 
as  I do  not  wish 
to  become  tired 
and  fagged  by  a 
heavy  load.  I 
want  all  my 
strength  to  cover 
ground  and  to 
keep  a keen  and 
sensitive  eye  fresh 
for  everything  I 
meet  on  the  road. 

My  exposures 
vary  a great  deal. 

Experience  has 
taught  me  that 
the  use  of  differ- 
ent filters  so 
changes  the  time 
that  memory  of 
previous  condi- 
tions is  a very 
uncertain  guide: 
hence,  to  avoid 
too  much  cliancc, 

1 record  each  ex- 
posure by  making 
a rough  table 
which  governs  a 

variety  of  conditions,  and  this  1 carry  in  ni\’ 
pocket  for  reference  in  case  I do  not  nMnembcr 
what  ex[)osure  Kt  or  I\.‘5  filter  rcf|uires  witli  differ- 
ent stf>ps.  This  tal)le  is  very  general  and  is  in- 
tended oidy  for  reference,  as  it  is  based  upon  the 
quality  of  negatives  made  j)reviously  and  would  be 
of  little  use  to  any  one  but  myself.  IVrhaps  my  de- 
sire to  make  a large  collection  of  cloud-studies 
has  made  it  a jjraetice  with  me  to  go  out  only 
when  there  is  a beantifnl  skv.  d'his.  too.  mav  be 


Pi's.sv-wiLLOw  timp: 


the  reason  why  I always  use  a color-filter  of  some 
kind  to  impart  interest  to  my  skies.  It  may  be 
only  the  clear,  transparent,  cloudless  blue  at 
times;  but  to  give  this  unbroken  area  interest, 
it  must  have  gradation  — character.  To  gain 
this  to  any  degree,  one  must  use  a filter  of  the 

right  kind. 

The  secret  of 
beautiful  land- 
scape lies  in  the 
harmonious  selec- 
tion of  such 
groups  of  trees 
and  intimate  fea- 
tures that  will 
form  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  sky 
at  your  disposal. 
Often,  one  must 
travel  many  miles 
afoot  to  reach 
s o m e r e m o t e 
group  of  trees 
which,  by  their 
character  t)r  ])osi- 
tion,  suggest  an 
idea  or  comj)osi- 
tion.  I have 
crossed  the  frozen 
lake,  time  and 
lime  again,  to  get 
a rugged,  pine- 
clad  jmint  against 
a certain  cloml- 
mass;  ])erha])s,  to 
get  there  too  late 
to  have  my  j)ic- 
ture  include  the 
cloud  which  had 
advanced  far 
overhead;  or,  ])cr- 
haps,  to  have  the 
vapors  condense 
before  I lauiched 
the  s))ot  a,nd  take 
awa\',  for  the  re- 
niaindci'  of  the 
afternoon,  the 
sunliglit  whieli  I wished  to  have  included  a,s 
light  and  shadows  in  t he  sculpt nred  snow  beneath 
the  trees.  My  desire  to  have  this  interest,  above 
the  horizon,  has  made  me  unfit  for  work  at  my 
studio  whenever  the  day  begins  with  a sky  full 
of  clouds.  I want  to  be  off  and  away,  and,  nnh'ss 
niy  work  is  of  a very  urgent  nature,  I cannot,  re- 
sist. Fortnnatel\'  for  me,  such  days  do  not  come 
too  often,  else  I would  neisl  fina.neial  aid  to  obtain 
ni\'  liread  and  Imtter  and  to  .secur(‘  shelter. 
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You  will  ask,  "Where  can  I find  snhjects  of 
sufficient  interest  for  me  to  stop  and  ])hotograph 
them?”  That  must  be  answered  by  the  individ- 
ual according  to  the  ideas  he  may  possess  and 
which  he  has  gained  from  his  visual  experience 
in  having  received  artistic  beauty  and  harmony 
through  the  works 
of  others,  or  in  his 
direct  sensitive- 
ness to  nature. 

My  own  environ- 
ment is  lacking 
conspicuously  in 
natural  features 
which  would  in- 
vite the  j)ainter  as 
a sketching- 
ground.  It  boasts 
of  no  mountains, 
streams,  pictnr- 
es(pie  old  build- 
ings or  old  and 
stately  trees;  yet 
it  has  a very  lika- 
ble variety  of  com- 
mon{)lace  New 
England  features, 
such  as  a lake,  a 
meadow- brook 
and  some  rolling 
upland-pasture 
lands.  My  pic- 
tures, if  pictures 
they  be,  may  be 
dui)licated  and 
improved  upon  by 
any  one  who  will 
search  for  beauty 
beyond  the  walls 
of  the  city.  They 
are  what  I find 
near  at  hand  and 
within  walking- 
distance. 

I would  say, 
however,  that  to 
escaj>e  the  com- 
mouplace  one  must  first  see  his  picture  iii  his 
mind’s-eye  before  he  makes  his  exposures,  other- 
wise he  will  be  wasting  good  material  for  nothing. 
Every  time  I study  the  little  finrler  on  my  ,‘5A 
for  the  exposure  I am  about  to  make,  I see  it  as 
a painting  in  full  color,  glowing  with  all  tlie 
beauty  of  a masterpiece  in  a museum  (jf  art.  I 
imagine  it  a work  of  importance,  ami  search 
eagerly  for  the  balance  of  masses,  rhythm  of 
lines,  concentration  of  light,  unity  and  simplicity 
of  sul)ject  and,  above  all,  the  avoidance  of 


scpiares  in  the  corners.  Perhaps,  having  soft 
focus  eyes  has  given  me  an  ability  to  see  masses 
without  the  confusion  of  their  detail.  I know  I 
am  much  Itlessed  with  this  slight  near-sighted- 
ness, for  it  enables  me  to  see  as  the  jtaintcr  does 
by  half  closing  his  eyes  to  establish  the  l)ig 

masses  atul  values 
before  him.  For, 
after  all.  a jthoto- 
gra])h  can  have  no 
emotional  aj)])cal 
when  it  is  filletl 
with  coid'using  de- 
tail. Those  having 
less  of  the  ]>ainter 
in  them  will  see 
other  and  differ- 
ent things;  l)ut 
without  some  big 
guiding  desire,  a 
beautiful  j)riiit 
will  be  only  acci- 
dental. 

M’ith  a pocket 
full  of  exposed 
films,  and  about 
to  enter  the  dark- 
room on  my  re- 
turn home.  I ex- 
])crience  an  inde- 
scribable sensa- 
tion. Usually', 
there  are  some 
good  pictures;  oc- 
casionally none  at 
all  worth  the  time 
and  money  spent 
for  materials;  and, 
again,  when  you 
view  your  film  af- 
ter it  has  fixed  to 
trans])arency,  you 
will  see  in  your 
very  hands  the 
composition  >'ou 
were  after.  It  is 
then  - - if  ^ ()U  arc 
like  me  — that  you  will  have  a feeling  of  jox' 
which  is  akin  to  the  joy  you  will  have  when  >ou 
find  the  j>ot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  raird)ow. 

Prints  oil  different  jiapers  follow  the  drying  of 
the  films,  and,  nearly  always,  I find  the  softest 
jiaiKT  to  lie  the  one  that  gives  me  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  original  scene.  Priids  on 
buff  pajiers  seem  to  suggest  <'olor  to  a considcr- 
alile  degree;  but  >ou  will  soon  learn  that,  unless 
the  negative  has  a very  long  range  of  values  and 
is  fairly  strong,  it  will  be  better  judgment  to  use 
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white  stocks.  Tlien  follow  enlargements  on  the 
bromide  papers  with  the  soft-focns  lens,  varying 
the  diffusion  as  seems  best  to  produce  the  qual- 
ity which  best  e.xjwesses  the  idea  I had  at  the 
beginning.  Let  me  say  here  that  in  the  enlarging 
of  your  prints  you  will  have  more  opportunity  to 
study  the  real  value  of  your  negative  than  at  any 
other  stage  of  the  work.  Of  course,  the  wdiole 
joy  cannot  be  realized  unless  you  have  had  iii 
mind  a final  statement  in  gum.  Enlarged  nega- 
tives follow,  and  you  have  finally  a print  framed, 
and  hang  it  on  a neutral-gray  wall,  where  it 
silently  tells  others  of  beauty  seen  and  patience 
exercised  to  bring  that  very  beauty  to  their  at- 
tention. No;  I will  not  say  “to  their  attention,” 
for  yon,  yourself,  have  gained  far  more  than  the 
other  fellow. 

As  to  methods  of  making  prints  and  enlarge- 
ments, follow  what  yon  consider  to  be  the  most 


beantifnl  example  of  j)hotograi)hie  workmanship 
you  have  ever  seen.  Aim  to  dui)licate  it  in  per- 
fection and  surpass  it  if  you  can;  but  be  sure  that 
it  does  express  what  has  appealed  to  you  as  the 
highest  art  of  all  your  visual  experience.  There 
is  a living  painter  whose  work  I seem  to  enjoy 
better  than  that  of  any  other,  and  I always  have 
in  mind  the  few  of  his  ])ictures  that  1 have  been 
privileged  to  see;  but  I am  ever  telling  mj^self 
that  it  would  never  do  to  copy  his  compositions 
or  to  try  to  produce  {)hotographs  which  would 
bear  a resemblance  to  his  work.  I must  find  my 
own.  What  he  has  done  for  me  l)y  way  of  point- 
ing oTit  the  beauty  of  the  commouplace  is  his  con- 
tribution to  the  general  store  of  visual  experi- 
ence w'hich  I have  had,  and  I must  take  him  as  an 
exani])le  and  contribute  something  from  my  own 
ideas  and  my  own  locality.  This  is  the  spirit  that 
produces  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  incentive. 


The  Photographic  Pun 

EDWIN  B.  WHITING 


IIOTOGRAPHIC  i)uns  are  difficult 
to  invent,  and  therein  lies  their 
charm.  The  making  of  a photo- 
graphic pun  forces  us  to  think,  and 
then  to  plan  a feasilile  execution  of 

the  thought. 

The  results  may  vary  all  the  way  from  art  to 
such  an  attempt  at  burlesque  as  a picture  of  a 
string  of  sausage  entitled,  “ (iround-hog,”  “Wood- 
chuck,” or  even  “Faithful  Fido  Finally  F'inely 
Finished.” 

“Stale,  horribly  stale!”  yon  exclaim. 

We  admit  the  accusation,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
start  right  out  into  the  cold,  cold  world  and 
bring  home  a flozen  perfectly  good  fresh  sjjarkling 
photo-puns  in  one  short  day.  d'ry  it  and  l)c  con- 
vinced. \our  think-tank  will  collajise  long  be- 
fore your  developing-tank  gets  full,  unless  you 
belong  to  that  unhai)py  class  of  beings  known  as 
geniuses. 

A close-uj)  photograph  of  the  sole  of  a boot  or 
shoe  studded  with  hobnails  might  j)roperly  grace 
the  title,  “Study,”  “Studied  Effect,”  wheicas 
elastic  minds  might  see  the  i)oint  in  the  title, 
“My  Hobby.”  I draw  the  line  at  “My  Hubby.” 

The  picture  of  a polecat  is  fjuite  a different 
matter  from  tlie  “critter”  itself,  jjarticularly 
when  the  cat  is  a plain  cat  rejf)ici7ig  in  the  name 
-Milly  Matisse  I’etit-Chat,  and  indulging  in  her 
atavistic  tendency  to  climb  trees  by  scrambling 
uj)  a ten-foot  pole  to  i)ose  gracefully  at  tlic  top 


for  the  photograi)hic  punster.  Any  cat  uj)  a pole 
is  a ])olccat  for  the  moment,  and  there  you  arc. 

The  nearer  yon  get  to  a beehive  or  wasp’s 
nc.st,  the  less  fnnny  it  looks;  but  if  you  use  your 
longest  focus  on  a cool  morning,  there  is  nothing 
but  fear  to  prevent  you  from  aci(uiring  a pictorial, 
architectural  photograi)h  entitled,  “Bughouse.” 
If  any  of  the  English  journals  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  (|Uote  this  enphonious  title  as  a samj)le 
of  American  humor,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not 
misciuote  it  as  “Insect-Dwelling.” 

Comedy  and  tragedy  run  a close  race.  The 
thoroughly  PrussiaTu'zcd  worker  bees  have  h)st 
their  individual  initiative.  If  you  care  to  imagine 
yourself  to  be  a bee,  you  can  better  appreciate 
th(‘  tragedy  lurking  iu  the  ap])lication  to  their 
dwelling,  of  the  word  “Bughouse,”  taken  from 
the  democratic  underworld  of  fles])isc(l  individual- 
ists called  tram])s.  Our  slangy  outre  title  has  led 
us  from  the  comic  to  the  philosophical.  iV  j)ho- 
togra])hic  pun  lias  forced  us  to  do  that  most 
difficult  of  all  things  on  this  mundane  globule  — 
really  to  think. 

I'lie  writer  has  not  yet  had  stolen  his  perfectly 
goo<l  second-hand  auto,  a sort  of  antediluvian 
monst(*r  with  four  wheezy  lungs.  Before  many 
more  liafipy  fleeting  years  have  jiasscd,  this  will 
make  an  exrqdsite  genre-subject  lo  go  over  the 
title  “d  he  .lunk-Wagon,”  or  just  plain  “.lunk”-  - 
with  ajiologies  to  the  Chinese. 

'I'liere  comes  a time  in  tlie  career  of  every  ania- 


tour  ])hotograplier  when  lio^  or  she  is  at  a loss  for 
a sul),ject  for  a picture.  Photograpliic  punning 
offers  a serious  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is 
e<|ui\^alent  to  a vacation  in  real  life.  Moreover, 
it  is  a social  institution.  Photographic  clubs,  or 
any  social  gathering  largely  composed  of  camera- 
owners,  may  collectively  think  up  photo-puns, 
with  the  agreement  that  at  their  next  meeting 
each  member  shall  bring  in  a photograj)!!  ex- 
pressing his  own  particular  version  of  the  i)un. 
The  interpretation  of  the  thought  processes  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  such  a collection  of 
pictures  would  give  a psychologist  a rousing 
headache;  but  they  would  be  highly  interesting 
to  the  layman,  and  they  might,  by  sheer  audacity 
of  concei)tioM,  raise  a smile  in  the  most  cynical 
connoisseur  of  art.  It  would  be  worth  trying. 


With  all  due  respect  to  the  manipulators  of 
Wall  Street  and  to  “the  man  with  the  hoe,”  we 
might  go  a step  farther  and  suggest  that  our 
mental  sword  become  two-edged.  For  example, 
the  words  “Crowbar”  and  “Black  Sheep”  would 
fit  as  titles  for  two  such  radically  different  pic- 
tures as  one  showing  a dark-complexioned  sheep, 
or  one  showdng  a long  and  pointed  bar  of  steel 
nonchalantly  leaning  against  a barn-door.  Both 
titles  would  do  for  both  pictures.  Out  of  the 
mental  haze  involved  would  spring,  hydra-headed, 
a pair  of  lusty  photo-puns. 

True  art  endures  forever,  and  the  true  artist 
will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  world’s  misery. 

Beethoven. 
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Beach-Photography  at  Block  Island 

FOSTER  LARDNER 


Y way  of  i)roving  that  jou  're  a reg- 
ular watcr-flog.  there  "s  nothing 
more  convincing  than  a ])hotograph 
of  yourself  “in  the  swim,”  and  how 
they  — the  public  — do  go  to  it.  I 
have  counted  twenty-one  professional  photog- 
raphers on  a beach  not  over  two  hundred  yards 
long,  and  all  doing  a thriving  business  among 
hundreds  of  amateur  camerists.  On  talking  with 
several  of  these  men,  I found  that  most  of 
them  worked  the  Florida  beaches  in  the  winter, 
coming  regularly  to  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  in  the 
summer.  On  the  Block  Island  beach  they  seem 
to  flourish  to  a greater  extent  than  on  any  other 
beach  I have  ever  visited.  With  anything  like 
the  proportion  of  leathers,  they  are  always  on 
hand  during  l)athing-hours  to  furnish  the  evi- 
dence as  to  where  you  got  the  sunburn.  A good 
deal  of  the  picture-making  is  done  on  the  sand, 
to  be  sure;  but  the  obliging  and  most  energetic 
photographer  is  usually  ready  to  make  it  more 
realistic  by  going  into  the  water  with  his  “sitters  ” 
or  “standers,”  and  snapping  them  as  they  meet 
the  embrac-es  of  an  incoming  wave.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  wears  a bathing-suit,  and  carries  his  extra 
plates  in  a bag  swung  over  his  shoulder. 

Competition  in  the  business  sometimes  drives 


the  photogra])her  to  take  long  chances,  and  he 
will  make  a picture  “on  s])cc  ” at  any  time.  Any- 
body who  will  consent  to  “look  j)lcasant  ” can 
have  a jjlate  matle.  By  the  next  noon,  or  within 
a few  hours,  if  desired,  the  jiroof  is  ready  for  in- 
sj)ection,  ami  the  artist  is  ready  to  take  oialcrs. 

The  acconi])anying  illustration  shows  one  of 
the  Block  Island  photogra])hers  sna]>ping  a 
group  of  bathers  who  have  decided  to  pose. 

This  style  of  grou]>  is  very  poi)ular,  and.  of 
course,  he  always  stops  in  front  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newly  ed  and  their  baby,  and  tells  them  what 
a handsome  child  they  have  and  what  a fine  ])ic- 
tnre  all  three  would  make,  and  he  seldom  fails  to 
do  business  then  and  there. 

Another  favorite  pose  is  the  “sand-<lune  i)ose.” 
d’here  are  great  j)iles  of  sanil  back  from  the  beach 
which  rise  almost  i)erj)endicularly  to  a height  of 
fifteen  feet  or  more,  and  the  eider|)rising  i)hotog- 
rapher  will  get  several  bathers  to  sit  one  behind 
and  above  the  other  till  he  collects  fifteen  or 
twenty  peoi)le  — the  more  the  better,  for  the 
more  there  are  in  the  ladder  the  more  pictures  he 
will  sell.  There  they  sit,  more  or  less  ])atiently, 
with  their  heels  digging  into  the  sand  “toboggan- 
fashion,”  till  he  can  find  no  more  victims,  and  at 
last  proceeds  to  “tak<‘  theiTi.” 


13.5 


Professionals  Should  Specialize 

The  following  joke  met  the  eye  of  the  Editor : 
“Pa,  what  is  a specialist?’'  “A  man  who 
has  discovered  which  of  his  talents  will  bring  him 
the  most  money,  my  son.’’  There  is  more  to  this 
brief  dialog  than  its  humor  implies.  Its  applica- 
tion to  the  professions  is  obvious.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  for  one  person  to  practise  several  activ- 
ities of  an  avocation,  such  as  art,  music  or  pho- 
tography, relieves  it  of  monotony  and  imparts  to 
it  an  element  of  pleasurable  diversion.  An 
artist  may  take  delight  in  painting  portraits, 
animals,  flowers,  marines;  but  if  he  is  really  seri- 
ous in  his  desire  to  excel,  and,  above  all,  to  make 
a living,  he  must  decide  in  favor  of  one  of  these 
attractive  subjects,  concentrate  all  his  ability  and 
enthusiasm  upon  it  and  acquire  a re])utatiou  as  a 
specialist.  To  be  sure,  he  can  indulge  an  occa- 
sional impulse  to  depart  from  his  chosen  occupa- 
tion without  detriment,  and  probably  with  bene- 
fit, to  his  creative  talent.  It  will  afford  him  the 
necessary  diversion  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  stimulate  his  dominating  activity.  Very  fre- 
quently we  hear  of  an  artist  who  paints  widely 
different  subjects  with  equal  skill,  or  of  a musician 
who  can  perform  on  two  different  instruments 
with  equal  proficiency,  hut  is  active  professionally 
in  but  one.  This  would  seem  to  disj^rove  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  the  more  versatile  an  artist, 
the  greater  his  earning-capacity;  yet  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  concentration  of  one's  efforts  tends 
towards  superiority  in  performance  and  towards 
pecuniary  success. 

Apropos  of  persons  possessed  of  diversified 
ability,  one  is  reminded  of  many  notable  ext  ej^- 
tions : Afichelangelo  — equally  famous  as  painter, 
sculptor  and  architect;  Cellini  — engraver, 
sculptor  and  goldsmith;  Franklin  — editor,  plii- 
losopher  and  statesman;  Count  Rumfnrd  — nat- 
ural philoso[)her,  economist  and  statesiTian; 
Wagner  — musician,  poet  and  writer.  One  of  tlic 
most  brilliant  of  modern  exem]>lars  of  this  theory 
— an  -Ynierican.  too  — was  F.  Hopkinson  Smidi. 
a distinguished  painter.  engiTieer,  architect,  writer 
and  lecturer.  Obviously,  such  cxani])les  of  \er- 
satile  genius  are  rare,  and.  perhaps,  to  be  admired 
rather  than  emulated.  .Vs  has  l)ccn  alrea<l>'  im- 
plied, an  acconij)lishment  that  is  not  connected 
flirectly  with  the  dominating  acti\  ity  may  prove 
to  be  a 7JOsitive  aid  in  its  development,  or  it  ma>’ 


tend  to  weaken  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  world 
is  filled  with  persons  who  unite  in  themselves  a 
number  of  accomplishments,  but  who  are  eminent 
in  none.  To  an  individual  favored  with  an  inde- 
j)endent  income,  such  a plethora  of  gifts  may  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction;  but  to  one  who  is  obliged 
to  earn  his  living,  it  s])ells  disaster.  A case  in 
point  — and  here  the  subject  may  be  of  practical 
interest  to  our  readers  — is  the  jjrofessional  pho- 
tographer. We  often  see  him  equally  proficient 
in  studio-portraiture,  outdoor-groups,  commer- 
cial work  of  all  kinds  — including  photo-finishing 
for  tlie  camera-user,  color-photography,  restoring 
daguerreotypes  and  jjreparing  lantern-slides. 
Were  it  not  better  if  he  selected  one  of  these 
activities  that  api^eals  to  him  as  the  most  conge- 
nial and  profitable,  devoted  to  it  his  best  energies 
and  made  it  his  exclusive  specialty?  Is  such  an 
effort  not  worth  while?  It  may  be  a serious  mat- 
ter with  him,  and  if  he  remains  indifferent  to  the 
suggestion,  it  may  be  because  he  is  content  to  re- 
main a member  of  the  great  army  of  mediocrities 
— a jack  at  all  trades  and  master  of  none.  The 
other  alternative  — j)rovided  the  versatile  but 
unsuccessful  photographer  has  the  requisite 
energy,  skill  and  personality  — is  to  unite  his 
several  activities  under  one  large  establishment, 
assign  each  dej)artment  to  a competent  assistant, 
])ersonally  superintend  the  whole,  maintain  a 
high-minded  polic.y  and  — enjoy  ])rosperity. 
Highly  successful  enterprises  of  this  character  are 
conducted  in  New  York,  Fliiladel])hia,  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago,  and  there  seems  to  be  room  for  more. 

The  tlecision  to  concentrate  one's  abilities  into 
one  distinct  and  profftalile  activity,  without  any 
side-lines,  was  reached  several  years  ago  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  i)ortrait-i.)hotographers  in 
this  country.  .Vlthough  he  was  conducting  a suc- 
cessful ])ortra it-studio  in  a great  city,  he  divideil 
his  energies  between  stmlio-sittings,  home-])ortrai- 
lure.  autochromes  and  restoring  daguerreotypes. 
.Vlthough  uniformly  skilled  iii  these  .somewhat 
conflicting  kinds  of  work,  and  busy  from  morn- 
ing t ill  night,  his  bauk-dc|)osits  did  not.  indicate 
financial  ])rosperit\'.  d’hc  troiiiile  was  that  when 
busy  with  home-i)ortra.its,  he  lost  chain  es  to 
make  studio-sittings  which  had  a far  greater 
money-value;  also  that  the  time  he  gave  to  other 
work  was  nceiled  to  jiromote  the  business,  lie 
thi'refore  coutiucil  himself  to  his  chief  source  of 
profit  — stinlio-port  raiture. 

i;i? 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  eyery  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $:2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  i.ssues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Eka,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  Init  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paj)er  are  not  suitalde  for  reproduction,  and  such 
shoidd  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  ().  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsncces.sfnl  prints  zvill  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postaije  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  (jiintKj  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  ami  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  trill  be  sent  upon  ree/ucst.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  zvhat  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  j)rizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  ])roi)erty  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  lie 
jiublished  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

(i.  Competitors  are  recpiesfed  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x If)  or  mounts  larger  than 
CJ  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
u'ood-reneer.  Large  jiackages  may  be  .sent  by  exjiress 
\ery  chcajily  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  IMeution 
in  I he  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
st ilule  a circulating  collection  which  vill  be  .sent  for 
imlilic  exhibition  to  camcra-cluhs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list,  d'his  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  ami  excejitional  educatiomil  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

4'hese  will  continue  to  be  featured  in  PiiOTO-ER.t 
competitions  during  1917  and  1918,  so  as  to  afford  more 
o]i|iort unities  to  our  readers  to  win  official  recognition. 


Awards  — Spirit  of  Spring  Competition 
Closed  June  30,  1917 

First  Prize:  W.  C.  D.  Alartin. 

Second  Prize:  J.  T.  Dimbleby. 

Third  Prize:  Richard  Pertuch. 

Honorable  Mention:  Harriet  J.  Goodnow,  Bertran  F. 
Hawley,  Mollie  G.  Hitchcock,  Franklin  I.  Jordan, 
Irving  S.  Lovegrove,  E.  M.  Pratt,  H.  B.  Rudolph,  J. 
Herbert  Saunders,  Bradford  G.  Warner,  A.  S.  Work- 
man. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1917 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 

“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  Novemtier  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  desipi,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  iu  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Change  of  Address 

Subscribers  who  desire  to  change  their  addresses 
are  re<|uested  to  inform  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
previous  month,  as  the  envelopes  must  be  addressed 
and  classified  for  mailing  on  the  10th. 

I'ailure  to  do  this  puts  it  up  to  the  subscriber  to 
procure  his  copy  from  his  former  post-office  address, 
and  no  duplicate  copy  can  be  e.xpected  from  the 
Publisher  of  Photo-Era. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  workers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  .Advanced  and  Beginners’  Compe- 
titions iu  onier  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  and 
prom|)t  decision  on  the  jiart  of  the  judges. 
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FIRST  PRIZE 
SPIRIT  OF  SPRITvG 


SPRING-TIME 


Vacation-Pictures  — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  October  31,  1917 

Nearly  every  camerist  lias  his  own  ideas  about  ma- 
king vacation-pictures.  It  is  this  fact  that  should  make 
this  competition  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  en- 
tire year,  because  it  will  have  a tendency  to  portray 
vividly  the  activities  which  are  known  as  hard  work  to 
some  and  as  relaxation  to  others.  Though  the  usual 
pictures  of  recreation  during  vacation-time  will  be  ac- 
ceptable if  they  are  exceptionally  good,  competitors 
should  try  for  the  unusual  vacation-picture  which  jios- 
sesses  originality  of  suljject  and  treatment. 

The  accepted  forms  of  v'acation-jiictures  consist  of 
all  manner  of  snapshots  depicting  swimming,  boating, 
riding,  golfing,  camping,  iiicnic-iiarties,  outdoor  juir- 
traits  and  groups.  Here  and  there,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  photograph  an  attractive  lamlscape;  but.  as  a rule, 
more  pictures  are  made  of  persons  than  of  .scenery.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions;  but  my  remark  is  based 
on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  vacation-jiieturcs  in 
the  darkroom  and  talking  with  camerists  when  engaged 
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in  the  photo-siqiiily  business,  several  years  ago.  The 
siiperalnindance  of  the  Ininian  element  in  most  vaca- 
tion-pictures is  due  to  the  fact  that  vacations  arc  spent 
usually  with  one’s  family  or  with  friends.  It  i.s  natural 
to  desire  to  record  events  as  they  are  shared  by  all. 
-\gain,  the  happiest  hours  of  vacation-time  are  those 
one  spends  with  others,  or  with  onr  other.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  iireiionderance  of  per.sons  in  most 
vacation-iiict  HITS  is  true  to  t he  life,  and  that  the  presence 
of  our  family  and  friends  — if  proiierly  handled  — may 
lead  the  camerist  to  portray  an  incident  that  is  original 
and  of  permanent  interest. 

There  are  interesting  iiossibilities  in  attempts  to 
show  what  different  persons  consider  a vacation  to  be. 
There  are  some  w ho  enjoy  their  vacation  in  a hammock 
and  the  time  to  read;  some  who  stnd.v  the  birds;  some 
w ho  enjoy  viewing  an  expanse  of  sea  or  a iianorama  of 
mountains,  and  others  who  prefer  to  sit  all  day  on  a 
veranda.  .\t  first  glance  these,  or  similar  vacal  ion- 
activities,  do  not  appear  very  alluring  [lictorially ; but 
remember  that  often  nnbouiided  op])orliinifies  lie  at 
hand  in  the  eommoniilace.  \ girl  in  a hammock  may 
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or  may  not  suggest  a pictorial  masterpiece;  but  with 
certain  girls,  and  under  certain  conditions  of  light  and 
background,  such  a subject,  properly  treated,  might  be 
made  a joy  forever.  An  elderly  lady  or  gentleman 
seated  on  a promontory  could  be  made  allegorical  as  de- 
picting the  sunset  of  life,  with  the  weary  traveler  look- 
ing back  over  the  long  road.  A group  of  ladies  seated 
on  the  veranda  over  a cup  of  tea  has  possibilities  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  the  camerist  to  portray  simple 
sociability  or  the  busy  tongues  of  gossips.  These  last 
suggestions  are  not  strictly  vacation-pictures,  but  they 
point  out  the  fact  that  during  vacation-time  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  pictures  that  would  make  excellent  genres 
not  obtainable  in  any  other  way. 

A true  vacation-picture  shoidd  illustrate  some  ac- 
tivity associated  with  the  accepted  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  vacation.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is 
possible  to  j)resent  a given  subject  from  a fresh  point 
of  view  the  camerist  is  on  the  right  road  to  a compre- 
hension of  this  competition  and  its  purpose.  As  al- 
ready pointed  out,  it  is  not  nece.ssary  that  vacation- 
pictures  alw.ays  show  action.  In  short,  the  picture  that 
conveys  to  the  beholder  a striking,  clear-cut  exam])le  of 
the  spirit  of  vacation-days  — in  whatever  form  it  may 
be  present  — should  be  entered  in  this  competition. 
Because  a man  is  shown  playing  golf  does  not  im])ly 
necessarily  that  he  is  on  his  vacation  and  that  he  is 
enjoying  himself  — his  physician  may  have  prescribed 
golf  to  cui’e  dyspepsia.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same 
man  is  suitably  attired  and  is  bending  his  body  grace- 
fully behind  a drive  — the  power  of  which  is  apparent 
— such  a picture  reflects  the  vacation-spirit  to  better 
advantage  because  it  carries  conviction  and  is  true  to 
the  life.  This  fact  may  be  applied  to  all  vacation- 
activities  in  wliich  the  human  element  is  the  center  of 
interest.  Endeavor  to  convince  the  beholder  that  your 
subject  is  carefree,  and  that  his  heart  and  soul  are  in 
the  sport,  whatever  it  may  be.  .\  man  in  a bathing- 
suit  is  far  from  prepos.se.ssing:  but  the  same  man  lead- 
ing a swimming-race,  executing  a graceful  dive  or  frolick- 
ing in  the  surf  with  his  children  vitalizes  an  otherwise 
hackneyed  subject. 

Tho.se  canierists  wlio  wish  to  make  i)ictures  of  a 
camping,  automobile  or  fishing  trip  should  give  a fair 
amount  of  attention  to  sul)jects  not  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  jjarty.  An  interesting  photographic  record 
of  such  a tri])  should  show  well-selected  pictures  of 
places  of  interest  ni  route.  These,  combined  with  scenes 
of  a i)ersonal  milure,  will  constitute  a complete  and 
satisfactory  record  out  of  which  one  or  more  pictures 
could  be  .selected  for  this  competition.  Several  excel- 
lent exam]>les  of  interesting  narrative  and  attractive 
vacation-pictures  a])peared  in  Piioto-Er.v  during  the 
year.  'I'wo  in  particular  slionM  lie  mentioned  as  of 
value  to  competitors:  “.V  ( 'aniera-d’rii>  to  tfie  Bine 
Bidae  Mountains."  by  S.  A.  tVeakley,  in  Eelirnai’y.  1!)17; 
and  "'riie  Cann'ra  in  Cami),"  by  Cliarles  M.  Mansfield, 
in  .Inne,  1!)17.  Make  each  vacation-picture  tell  its  story 
clearly,  interestingly  and  completely.  Do  not  lean  on 
an  ap))ropriate  title  to  carry  it  tinongh:  have  the  pic- 
ture' judged  for  itself  alone. 

•\t  t he  risk  of  rejietition,  let  me  assure  coinjietitors  that 
the  jury  is  more  concerned  with  the  jiiclure  than  with 
the  ty[)C  of  camera  or  lens  used,  d'he  jiictorial  efforts 
of  a Brovnie  camera-user  are  as  welcome  as  tho.se  made 
by  the  owner  of  a tie  lii.rc  ef|ni])ment.  In  connection 
with  this  point,  turn  to  the  beautiful  ]iictnres  which 
illustrate  the  article,  “ Eandscaiie-Bholography.”  liy 
.\kers,  in  this  issue  — they  were  made  with  a 
Brownie!  Disregarding  all  arguments  pro  and  con, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  camerist  himself,  not. 
the  photo-c(|nipment . who  must  assume  the  respon- 


sibility of  failure  or  of  success.  Remember  this  fact! 

Despite  the  W'arm  weather  and  the  busy  vacation- 
days,  those  who  enter  this  competition  — and  every 
competition  — should  remember  that  each  picture  en- 
tered must  represent  the  competitor's  photographic  ex- 
ecutive ability  from  the  snap  of  the  shutter  to  the 
finished  print.  The  temptation  is  ever  at  hand  to  let 
the  photo-finisher  “do  the  rest,”  particularly  during 
warm  weather.  However,  we  know  that  not  a few 
camerists  obtain  fully  as  much  pleasure  from  the  tech- 
nical work  of  photography  as  they  do  from  operating 
the  shutter  and  lens.  Those  who  “see  it  through,” 
photographically,  take  more  interest  and  consequently 
produce  better  pictures.  The  fact  that  the  other  com- 
petitors know  that  a picture  is  the  result  of  personal 
work  makes  them  more  interested  and  more  appre- 
ciative. Thus,  all  concerned  begin  and  end  on  the  com- 
mon ground  of  mutual  understanding  and  absolute 
fairness. 

Though  vacation-pictures  have  no  limit  with  regard 
to  possibilities,  it  is  hoped  that  competitors  will  not 
overlook  the  children,  who  enjoy  their  vacation  as 
thoroughly  as  the  grown-ups.  Particularly  would 
children’s  pictures  portray  true  vacation-time  if  they 
included  father  or  big  brother  also  on  his  vacation  and 
enjoying  himself  with  the  children.  However,  any 
groups  of  this  nature  shotdd  be  unstudied  and,  if  possi- 
ble, should  be  made  when  the  subjects  W'ere  unconscious 
of  the  camerist’s  pre.sence.  The  point  is  specially  im- 
portant with  regard  to  the  children,  whose  actions  can- 
not be  controlled  always  with  success.  Interest  at- 
taches itself  to  groups  which  include  mother  or  sister. 
These  mu.st  be  handled  carefully,  so  that  the  vaeation- 
spirit  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  a too  lively  interest  in  the 
children.  However,  should  an  excepitional  opportunity 
present  itself,  make  the  picture  without  delay,  as  it 
may  find  a place  in  later  competitions. 

It  is  hopied  that  the  1917  Vacation-Picture  Competi- 
tion will  jiroduce  some  original,  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing pictures  that  will  delight  competitors  and  readers 
because  of  their  excellence.  If  the  pictures  portray  that 
which  is  the  lot  of  many  to  experience,  they  will  touch 
a common  chord  of  pleasure,  appreciation  and  remi- 
niscence. Perhaps  in  no  competition  may  the  little  un- 
conventional glimjises  of  family-life  and  friends  be 
shown  with  greater  apipropriateness.  As  Shakespeare  so 
truly  says,  “One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.” 

A.  II.  Beardsley. 

Transmission  of  Pictures  Across 
Great  Distances 

“Now  we  are  ready  to  explain  what  selenium  will 
be  able  to  do  in  a piractical  way  for  mankind,”  says  J.  S. 
Newman,  in  a recent  and  interesting  issue  of  Sf.  Nicho- 
laft. 

“.Mready  we  are  aide  to  send  the  human  voice  thou- 
sands of  miles  by  means  of  electricity.  Me  can  repro- 
duce handwriting  great  di.stances  away  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  electrical  instruineut  called  the  telautograph. 
Selenium  enables  us  to  transmit  photographs  over 
wires,  j\ist  as  .sound  and  writing  are  transmitted.  The 
instrument  used  for  this  purpo.se  is  called  the  telepho- 
togra])h  by  its  inventor.  Professor  Korn,  a German 
scienti.st.  Professor  Korn's  apiiaratus  is  not  new.  It 
has  been  known  to  us  for  many  years.  However,  re- 
cetil  improvements  have  brought  it  more  .seriously  be- 
fore I tie  public. 

“No  attenqit  will  be  made  here  to  give  a detailed 
descri])tion  of  the  device.  In  Iirief,  however,  a pinhole 
beam  of  light  is  made  to  travel  over  a photograph  in 
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the  same  manner  as  a i)lu)nograph-nee<lle  moves  across 
tlie  record.  TJie  reflection  of  tliis  heam  of  light  is  maile 
to  fall  on  a seleninm-eell.  which  is  sinijily  a series  of 
tiny  metal-plates  separated  hy  very  thin  layers  of  sele- 
nium. The  intensity  of  this  reflected  light  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  whether  it  travels  over  a light  spot  or  a.  dark 
spot  on  the  plK)tograph.  The  selenium  is  affected  hy 
tliis  varying  light  and  allows  a certain  amount  of  elec- 
tric current  to  pass  through  it  for  each  variation  of 
light.  This  constantly  changing  current  may  he  sent 
many  miles  through  wires,  and  hy  means  f>f  ingenious 
instruments  may  he  made  to  reproduce  the  ph<jtogra[ih 
with  great  exactness. 

“.\lready  certain  European  news])aiiers  have  in- 
stalled telephotograidis,  ami  are  able  to  rejiroduce  pic- 
tures and  photographs  taken  hundreds  of  miles  away  a 
few  moments  afterthey  are  taken.  'I’hc  identification  of 
criminals  can  he  made  to  j)recede  them  in  every  town 
and  village  to  which  they  may  he  likely  to  flee. 

“Countless  uses  will  he  made  of  this  wonderful  device. 
^^e  shall  all  live  to  see  the  time  when  .Vmerican  news- 
papers will  he  able  to  j)rint  photographs  taken  on  the 
very  day  ot  their  ])uhlication  in  far-off  Europe  and 
.\frica. 

■'Hut  a greater  and  more  amazing  thing  has  been 


l)redicted.  Some  day,  by  means  of  a combination  of 
the  telei>hotograph  and  the  motion  picture,  we  may  he 
able  to  sit  in  anditorinms  and  actually  watch  events 
taking  place  at  the  identical  moment  in  idaces  miles 
away.  Californians  will  he  able  to  wit  ness  a Fresidential 
inaugurat  ion  in  Washington,  a boat-race  on  t he  Hudson 
or  a battle  between  warring  nations  at  the  very  moment 
these  things  are  taking  place.  It  is  far  from  im])ossihle: 
it  is  lU’ohahle. 

“.Vnd  all  because  nature  ])rovidcd  ns  thousands  of 
years  ago  with  that  evil-smelling  brown  powder  — 
selenium." 

.\  Cause  of  Bad  Tones  With  the 
Hypo-Alum  Process 

\<)  mailer  how  excellent  a ])hol ogra|)hic  lu'ocess 
may  be.  I here  an*  always  some  workei’s  who  have  more 
or  h'ss  difficulty  unlil  they  master  I he  details.  With 
this  fact  in  mind.  K.  M.  F..  in  I he  Amatrur  I’lioioi/- 
rajjliir,  gives  some  valuable  siiggesl  ions  with  regard  to 
the  hyi)o-alum  j)rocc.ss.  “We  hear  freqnenlly  of  bad 
tones  upon  bromide-])rinl  s toneil  with  the  hoi  h,\|)o- 
alum  bat  h,  and  also  of  I rouble  from  nneven  acl  ion,  and 
this  may  hi'  frepnentiv  altribnicd  lo  I he  ns<-  of  loo  hot 
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a batli  at  starting.  Tlie  writer  has  found  tiiat  if  tlie 
[irints  are  placed  in  the  cold  solution,  and  the  latter 
gradually  heated  to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  no  trouble 
need  be  anticipated  from  this  cause.  The  reason  why 
prints  often  bear  patches  of  color  that  refuse  to  tone,  or 
are  of  a color  not  uniform  with  the  rest,  may  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  print  has  been  allowed  to  lie  — film 
down,  most  likely  — at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  or  vessel, 
and  the  heat  from  the  flame  underneafh  has 
‘cooked’  the  emulsion.  It  is  a good  plan,  if  troubles  of 
this  kind  arise,  to  place  the  toning-dish  inside  a larger 
vessel  containing  water,  resting  the  former  upon  some 
support  to  prevent  the  actual  heat  from  coming  too 
< lose  to  the  jirints  themselves.  If  this  ])lan  is  adopte<l 
toning  will  be  the  more  uniform  and  even  in  its  action. 
A new  hypo-alum  bath  will  be  found  to  have  a bleach- 
ing-action,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  a good  ])lan  to  keep 
all  wasted  bromi<le-prints,  and  tone  them  in  any  new 
bath  that  is  ma<le  up,  in  order  to  get  the  latter  into  a 
more  reliable  condition.  .Vn  old  bath  .should  never  be 
thrown  away,  but  any  loss  that  is  consec(uent  uiion 
evaporation  may  be  made  nj)  without  any  fear  of  the 
reduction  of  sul)sef|uent  [n’ints  to  be  toned  by  the 
gradual  addition  of  fresh  solution.  If  a little  be  added 
each  time  after  the  bath  has  been  used,  trouble  from 
this  cause  need  not  lie  anticiiiated.” 

Two  New  Useful  Books 

'I'liE  attention  of  the  student  in  iiictorial  photography 
is  invited  to  two  new  valuable  books  for  his  library  ^ 
"I'hrough  the  '(ear  With  Thoreau,"  edited  and  illus- 
trateil  by  Herbert  W.  (deason,  the  eminent  photog- 
rajihcr  and  lecturer,  and  ".Japanese  Flower-. Vrrauge- 


inent,"  by  Alary  Averill,  demonstrating  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  flower-composition.  These  books 
have  been  reviewed  carefully  by  the  Editor  — see  this 
issue  — and  copies  may  be  procured  through  Photo- 
Eua.  .Attention  to  the  rudiments  of  pictorial  art  by 
the  intelligent  worker  will  result  in  greatly  improved 
technique  and  increased  pleasure,  efficiency  and  profit. 

A Glue  for  Celluloid 

A VALUABLE  formula  to  know  is  given  by  P.  E,  O., 
in  the  ximatcur  Photographer.  “Workers  who  believe 
in  using  all  and  every  photographic  scrap  frequently 
need  a glue  to  mend  together  broken  celluloid-articles. 
A very  good  formula,  and  one  well  tried,  is  the  fol- 


lowing: 

Shellac  ‘2  parts 

Spirits  of  camiihor 3 parts 

Strong  alcohol 4 parts 


Dissolve  the  shellac,  etc.,  in  a warm  place,  and  keep 
well  corked.  Besides  gluing  celluloid,  it  fixes  wood  and 
most  metals  to  it.’’ 

Free  Trial-Subscriptions 

Particip.vnts  in  either  Photo-Er.\  monthly  compe- 
tition, who  receive  Honorable  Mention,  may  have  the 
privilege  to  give  to  a friend  — not  a reader  of  the 
magazine  — a free  trial-subscription  of  three  months. 
This  plan  is  also  to  be  retroactive  and  to  include  en- 
trants in  competitions  beginning  with  Alarch,  1917. 

If  those  who  are  interested  in  this  jiroposition  will 
promptly  notify  the  Publisher,  their  wishes  shall  be 
complied  will)  immediateix . 


THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FACTS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Magazines,  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 

Douglas  Natural-Color  Motion-Pictures 

According  to  reports,  Leon  F.  Douglas  — the 
millionaire-inventor  of  San  Rafael,  Cal.  — has  per- 
fected a new  method  to  produce  natural-color  motion- 
pictures.  At  a practical  and  snccessful  demonstration, 
which  was  attended  by  artists  and  many  well-known 
persons,  it  was  shown  that  the  invention  could  repro- 
duce landscapes,  marines,  flowers,  interiors  and  people 
true  to  the  life  and  in  motion.  It  is  claimed  that  these 
natural-color  pictures  may  be  made  with  any  motion- 
picture  camera  by  the  addition  of  a simple  attachment 
to  the  lens.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  attachment  is  a 
device  similar  to  the  revolving  shutter,  with  color-sectors 
as  used  in  the  projection  of  Kinemacolor  motion-pictures. 
According  to  Mr.  Douglas,  the  negative-reel  is  made  first 
and  then  the  positive,  as  at  present;  but  in  the  new 
method  the  positive  film  is  treated  subsequently  by  a 
special  chemical  process  which  brings  out  the  im- 
prisoned color.  This  color-treatment  costs  about  half 
a cent  a foot.  All  previous  methods  have  consisted  of 
the  laborious  addition  of  color  to  the  film.  Mr.  Douglas 
claims  that  with  his  method  the  color  is  conveyed 
directly  to  the  sensitive  film  from  nature  itself,  and 
that  it  becomes  part  of  the  film  by  his  process  of  de- 
velopment. Whether  this  new  invention  will  prove  to 
be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  commercially,  remains  to 
be  seen.  In  any  event,  it  portends  the  day  when 
natural-color  motion-pictures  will  become  a practical 
commercial  success  and  an  added  source  of  enjoyment 
to  thousands. 

How  To  Keep  Air  from  Solutions 

M.\nt  excellent  chemical  solutions  used  in  pho- 
tography are  subject  to  rapid  oxidation  unless  pro- 
tected carefully  from  the  air.  .Although  photography 
has  made  remarkable  strides  in  efficiency  and  simplicity, 
there  .still  remain  several  useful  and  ingenious  practices 
employed  by  photographers  of  thirty-five  years  ago. 
.\mong  these  is  one  to  prevent  air  from  reaching  de- 
veloping or  other  solutions,  called  a “ developiiig- 
bottle.”  This  apparatus  — devised  originally  to  jire- 
serve  solutions  of  ferrous  oxalate  — consists  of  a wide- 
mouth  bottle  with  a cork-stopper  pierced  by  two  glass- 
tubes.  One  tube  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a spout,  to  pour 
the  solution  into  a tray.  The  other  one  is  a thistle- 
mouthed funnel  through  which  the  solution  may  be 
poured  back  into  the  bottle,  .^bout  half  an  inch  of 
oil  is  poured  on  top  of  the  solution  to  seal  it  effectually 
from  the  air.  To  use  the  “developing-bottle”  the 
operator  blows  into  the  thistle-mouthed  funnel  and  the 
air-pressure  expels  the  solution  through  the  delivery- 
tube  or  spout. 

A Good  Photographic  Mountant 

It  is  always  well  to  know  of  an  absolutely  .safe  and 
reliable  mountant.  P.  E.  O.,  in  the  Amateur  I’hnlof/- 
rapher,  gives  the  formida  for  one  which  he  claims  to  be 
excellent.  “Experienced  photographers  are  usually 
very  cautious  as  to  what  mountant  they  use  for  prints. 
They  learn  generally  by  experience  the  x’arious  evils 
attendant  on  the  use  of  certain  mountants.  Perhaps  the 
worst  sin  is  to  have  chemical  reaction  going  on  in  the 
constituents  of  the  pa.ste.  This  naturally  injures  the 


print.  Another  is  either  the  excessive  dryness  or  moist- 
ness of  the  mountant.  The  following  gives  a paste 
quite  free  from  these  defects; 


Water % pints 

Gum-dragon,  powdered 1 ounce 

Gum-arabic,  genuine 4 ounces 

Glycerine 4 ounces 


Mix  the  gum-arabic  with  about  half  of  the  water,  and 
in  the  remainder  of  the  water  dissolve  the  gum-dragon. 
When  both  the  two  solids  have  dissolved,  mix  together 
and  stir  in  the  glycerine.  This  is  quite  free  of  chemical 
action,  as  it  has  no  acid  or  alkaline  constituents.  It  is 
perfect  in  being  just  moist  enough.  The  water-alxsorbing 
tendency  of  the  glycerine  being  balanced  by  the  reverse 
nature  of  the  gum-arabic,  it  is  likely  to  get  neither  too 
dry  nor  too  moist.” 

The  Appearance  of  the  Negative 

It  is  often  of  great  assistance  to  be  able  to  judge  a 
negative  with  regard  to  over-  or  under-exposure  by  in- 
spection. A paragraph  in  Photography  is  of  interest  in 
this  connection. 

“Any  one  who  sees  a good  many  negatives  is  sure  to 
notice  that  most  of  them,  if  they  are  not  fogged,  can  be 
seen  as  positives  by  reflected  light,  if  a little  troulile  is 
taken  to  hold  them  in  a suitable  position.  But  it  is 
likely  that  the  fact  may  be  overlooked  that  this  appear- 
ance gives  a clue  to  the  exposure.  If  the  negative  has 
been  fully  or  overexposed,  then  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
a positive  picture  can  be  seen  at  any  angle  by  looking 
at  the  gelatine-coated  side;  but  that  by  looking  at  the 
glass  side  this  will  be  noticeable.  With  plates  that  have 
been  much  overexposed,  it  is  often  very  plain  imleed. 
On  the  other  hand,  underexposed  negatives  can  gen- 
erally be  best  seen  as  positives  l>y  looking  at  the  film 
and  not  the  glass  side;  in  fact,  if  a positive  is  clearly 
seen  on  this  side  we  may  be  sure  that  the  negative  did 
not  have  enough  exposure.  Fog  of  any  kind  will  mask 
these  indications,  and  even  without  it  they  cannot  be 
seen  with  some  plates  and  some  developers.  But  when- 
ever a positive  image  can  be  seen  at  all,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rule  which  connects  the  exposure  with  the  side 
from  which  it  is  liest  seen  holds  good.” 

, Unmounting  Dry-Mounted  Prints 

.\  GOOD  correspondent  in  Camera  Craft  wn-ites  as 
follows;  “A  cu.stomer  lirought  in  a number  of  amateur- 
prints,  some  of  t hem  mounted  and  some  not,  and  W'anteil 
them  all  placed  in  an  album  in  a given  order  indicat eil 
by  numbers  on  their  backs.  When  we  came  to  separate 
the  mounted  ones  from  their  mounts  the  fun  started; 
they  had  been  fixed  down  with  mounting-tissue.  Soak- 
ing did  no  good,  they  wouldn’t  peel  off  worth  a cent, 
and  what  could  we  <lo?  The  same  afternoon  a demon- 
strator came  in,  ami  learning  of  our  diftieulty  at  once 
showed  us  how  to  do  it.  'faking  one  of  the  mounte<l 
prints,  he  moved  it  arouml  about  a foot  above  the  lighted 
gas-burner  that  w'e  use  for  making  paste,  holding  it 
face  up  and  horizontal.  In  less  than  a minute  the  print 
started  to  curl  away  from  the  mount,  and  was  soon 
entirely  free,  without  any  damage  to  either  it.self  or  the 
mount.”  'I’his  is  an  excellent  method  to  know. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

Firftt  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning, pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  .sent  on  recpiest. 

Subject  lor  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
]>hotogTaphic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  o])en  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  sidiscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Ek.v  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
j)rovided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Er.v  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honoraljlc  Mention  in  the  Piioto-Era 
.\dvanccd  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Reginuers’  C'ompetition;  Init  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  cour.se, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  l)e  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
ter edin  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Seijia-prints  on 
rough  ])aper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unmicecs.'ifid  prints  vill  not  be  rctnrncd  unless  rc- 
tnrn-postwje  at  the  rate  of  one  rent  for  each  tiro  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  j)rizcs  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  ])ro])erty  of  Piioto-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
publi.shcd  in  Piioto-Er.\,  full  credit  being  given. 

0.  Each  print  entered,  nnist  hear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, (Jnild-nnmber,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  com pi  tition,  and  should  be  areom panied 
III/  a letter,  SE\T  fSErAU.\TEUY,  (/iriiiij  full  particulars  of 
date,  lii/lil,  iilatc  or  film,  make,  ti/pc  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop 
used,  e.r/iosurc,  developer  and,  'jirintiny-process.  Enclose 
'i  t urn- postage  in  this  letter.  Data-bla nks  will  be  scut  v poii 
request.  Be  stirc  to  State  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

7.  Comi>etitors  are  rci|uestcd  not  to  send  enlai'ge- 
meiits  greater  in  size  than  S x Bt  or  mounts  larger  than 
1 2 X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thiekiiesscs  of 
Stiff  corrugated  hoard,  not  the  flejiblc  kind,  or  /rilli  thin 
irood-veiicer.  Large  packages  may  be  scut  by  exjiress 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  June  30,  1917 

First  Prize:  Martha  Curry. 

Second  Prize:  Lena  AI.  Tewkesbury. 

Third  Prize:  Dr.  B.  Frank  Gray. 

Honorable  Mention:  N.  L.  .\very,  Halvor  A.  Caum, 
E.  W.  Congdon,  John  Elkins,  G.  W.  French,  Paul  F. 
Hodge,  Robert  R.  Luce,  Louis  R.  Alurray,  C.  A.  Pierce, 
Geo.  P.  Russell,  A.  S.  Workman. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered,  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  sulqects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter.  After  having  w-on 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  lie  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
( ompetition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  .Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain intere.st  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Dejiartmeuts,  including  tho.se  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  w ill  connect  the  links. 

Selecting  a Picture-Frame 

AIost  persons  who  build  their  own  homes  fail  to  give 
suffii-ient  attention  to  ap])i'opriate  jiicturc-frames.  The 
right  kind  of  mats  and  frames  is  an  important  factor 
to  make  halls  and  rooms  attractive.  In  selecting  both 
for  a iiicture,  its  nature  and  cliaracter  should  be  con- 
sidered carefully.  Dark  walls  are  not  the  place  for 
white  frames  and  mats,  as  the  latter  would  attract 
more  attention  than  the  picture  itself.  The  frames 
should  match  the  walls  as  nearly  as  jiossible.  .\  ])ic- 
lurc  with  a mat  and  a frame  too  large,  or  of  too  poor  a 
(piality,  or  of  wrong  colors,  shows  little  consistency  and 
artistic  choice.  Wrong  color  will  destroy  the  subtle 
tone  of  a |iainting.  \ jiicturi'  sliouhl  never  have  a set- 
ting which  detracts  from  its  study. 
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Shutters 

The  improvement  in  tlie  construction  of  various 
types  of  shutters  has  kejit  pace  vitli  the  development 
of  cameras  and  lenses.  To-day  it  is  possible  to  photo- 
graph subjects  moving  at  tremendous  rates  of  speed. 
Even  a shell  leaving  a cannon's  mouth  may  now  be  re- 
corded. Despite  the  great  advance  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shutters,  the  fact  remains  that  the  camerist 
must  be  careful  with  regard  to  the  position  in  which 
he  uses  his  shutter. 

Most  bet ween-the-lens  shutters  work  satisfactorily 
when  they  are  turned  on  their  sides  or  inverted;  Init 
others  show  a variation  in  speed  which  may  be  suflicient 
to  s{)oil  a picture.  Holler-blind  and  focal-jilane  shutters 
are  aj>t  to  cause  a variation  of  exposures  when  the  cam- 
era is  used  in  an  inverted  or  other  nnusual  position. 
Sometimes,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  an.y  serious  diffi- 
culty by  tightening  the  tension-spring  so  that  the  shut- 
ter will  be  sure  to  close.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  nearly  all  standard  shutters,  of  whatever  tyiie,  will 
give  efficient  service  when  used  in  a normal  position; 
but  there  are  times  when  the  photographer  cannot  use 
his  erpiipmcnt  as  he  would  like  to  do;  it  is  then  that  he 
appreciates  a shutter  that  will  give  reasonably  efficient 
service  in  any  [josition.  However,  no  camerist  shoidd 
be  hypercritical  with  regard  to  his  >hutlcr  when  he 
makes  unusual  demands  upon  it,  and  he  shouhl  know 
at  the  outset  that  vjiriations  of  exi)osure  may  occur. 

Most  shutters,  as  manufactured  to-rlay,  will  stami 
considerable  abuse;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
after  all,  their  mechanism  — especially  in  the  high- 
s])eed  models  — is  as  delicate  as  that  of  a watch.  If  is 
really  remarkable  what  service  some  shutters  have 
given  in  circumstances  that  are  almost  unbelievable. 
.\t  the  same  time,  it  is  likewise  remarkable  what  a trifle 


will  pnt  a shutter  out  of  eommissioii  coinpletel\'.  The 
secret  of  permanent  success  with  any  type  of  shutter 
is  to  stinly  it  systematically  and  thoroughly.  However. 

1 do  not  infer  that  the  sludter  shoidd  lie  taken  to  jneces. 
Unless  the  camerist  is  a skilled  meehanic.  he  should  let 
the  interior  meehanism  of  his  shutter  sfricfh/  alone.  'I'he 
mamd’aefurer  or  a traiueil  iihoto-mechanic  — and  no 
one  else  — should  lie  entrusted  with  a shutter  that  is 
out  of  order,  d'his  advice  cannot  be  emidiasized  too 
strongly  or  repeated  too  often. 

New  shutters  of  all  types  as  suii|)lied  wilh  modern 
cameras  and  lenses  will  give  years  of  efiicient  service, 
providing  that  they  an'  cared  for  properly,  d'hat  is. 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  daily  use  of  the  shutter; 
by  closing  tin'  camera  carefully,  to  avoid  any  strain  on 
the  front-boaril;  by  manipulaling  the  shutter  according 
to  directions,  and  by  avoiding  all  inducements  to  “ex- 
periment. " Many  an  excellent  shut  ter  has  been  mined 
by  tho.se  who  wished  to  do  something  with  it  lluit  was 
different  or  thought  to  be  original.  The  fact  remains 
that  every  reliable  mannfaetnrer  knows  aeeuratel,\’ 
what  his  shutter  will  or  will  not  do  — it  behooves  eam- 
erists  to  bear  this  in  mind  and  to  respect  the  inanii- 
faeturer's  advice  if  they  expect  to  make  good  pictures. 

For  some  unknown  reason  not  a few  camerists  refer 
to  the  speed  of  their  lenses  in  terms  of  shutti'r-sjieeds. 
'I'hat  is.  one  says  that  his  lens  works  at  a maximum 
sjieed  of  lo'oii  of  a second.  He  means  to  say  that  he 
has  a fast  anastigmat  lens  — say  F/t..)  or  I'Va..")  — 
wilh  which  he  can  make  excellent  jiiclnres  with  his 
shutter  set  at  its  maximum  speed  of  iJonc  -Vnother 
camerist  regrets  that  his  lens  is  as  slow  as  -.h;.  Of  course 
he  means  that  his  lens  — [irobably  a meniscus  achro- 
matic will  not  produce  a well-timed  ex]iosure  at  a 
shutter-speed  exceeding  ._,b,  of  a second.  'I'he  speed  of 
the  shut  ter  has  no  speed-rela  I ion  whatever  to  the  speed 
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of  a lens.  Any  relation  that  exists  is  one  of  capacity. 
One  would  not  think  to  utilize  a powerful  fire-engine  to 
pump  water  through  a half-inch  garden-hose.  Likewise, 
a fire-hose  without  a fire-engine  is  not  delivering  its 
maximum  amount  of  water  within  a given  time.  Hence, 
to  use  a focal-plane  shutter  with  a speed  of  roVo  of  a 
second  in  connection  with  a Brownie  camera-lens  does 
not  make  the  lens  capable  to  make  speed-pictures, 
and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  think  so  as  the  simile  of 
the  fire-engine  trying  to  pump  water  through  a garden- 
hose.  In  short,  if  a lens  is  so  constructed  that  it  will 
admit  a great  volume  of  light,  even  when  it  is  used  with 
a high-speed  shutter,  such  a lens  is  considered  to  be 
“fast”— not  because  of  the  shutter,  but  because  the 
lens  itself  admits  enough  light  to  be  used  satisfactorily 
wilh  a fast  shutter. 

Confusion  sometimes  arises  with  regard  to  the  focus- 
ing-scale  and  shutter-speeds.  Because  it  is  possible  to 
set  the  focusing-pointer  between  twenty-five  and  fifty 
feet,  and  dividing  the  distance,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  speed-indicator  on  the  shutter  may  be  set  indis- 
criminately in  any  position.  Furthermore,  let  it  be 
understood  that  to  set  a speed-indicator  on  a shutter 
between  fifty  and  one  hundred  does  not  produce  neces- 
sarily a speed  of  one  seventy-fifth  of  a second.  More 
often  it  produces  a disabled  shatter.  In  no  circumstances 
attempt  to  improvise  different  speeds.  The  shutter- 
speeds  on  modern  shutters  have  been  decided  upon  after 
long  experience,  and  they  have  been  foiind  to  be  satis- 
factory for  nearly  every  amateur  and  professional  re- 
quirement within  reason. 

A.  H.  BE.yRDSLET. 

A Word  for  the  Plate- Camera 

For  some  nnacconntable  reason  many  amateur- 
photographers  appear  to  shun  the  plate-camera  in 
favor  of  the  roll-film  equipment.  The  peculiar  fact 
about  this  decided  [>reference  is  that  it  is  not  due  al- 
ways to  technical  photographic  reasons,  hut  more  often 
to  an  unreasonable  aversion  to  the  use  of  plates.  This 
aversion,  which  is  unjustitieil  on  the  part  of  the  average 
camerist,  is  unaccountable  to  those  who  know  the  im- 
portant place  that  ])late-cameras  occupy  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  best-known  amateur  and  professional 
workers  throughout  the  world. 

'i’he  roll-film  camera  has  its  advantages,  and  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  belittle  its  efficient  service  in 
thousands  of  cases  where  a plate-camera,  could  not  he 
used  advantageously.  However,  the  owners  of  plate- 
cameras  are  able  to  rally  to  the  support  of  their  equij)- 
nients  and  to  tell  of  remarkahle  photographic  exploits 
at  home  and  abroad.  ,\s  the  old  landlord  in  “Silas 
Marner”  remarked  to  guests  who  were  inclined  to  be 
too  combative,  “The  truth  lies  atwcen  you:  you  "re  both 
right  and  both  wrong,  as  I allays  sayl”  In  short,  my 
))resent  word  for  the  plate-camera  is  not  so  much  in 
its  defense  as  it  is  to  point  out  a few  of  its  features  that 
are  of  value  to  canierists  irresjiective  of  any  equipment 
that  they  might  have  or  prefer. 

The  use  of  glass-jdates  is  not  as  bothersome  as  many 
amateurs  suppo.se.  Modern  plateholders  are  well  built, 
light  and  can  be  loaded  easily.  darkroom  is  not  rc- 
<|uired  to  loail  the  plateholder,  as  a chaugiug-bag  is 
now  supj)lied  with  which  it  is  possible  to  load  and  un- 
load i)lates  in  broad  daylight.  Wilh  regard  to  develop- 
ing, the  changing-bag  is  again  employed  to  transfer 
the  plates  from  the  i)lateholde)'s  into  the  developing- 
tank,  after  which  developing  may  proceed  in  daylight 
with  perfect  safety.  distinct  advantage  of  the  dry- 
plate  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  the  camerist  to  make 
an  exposure  and  then  to  develop  it  at  once  without 
sacrificing  other  unused  e\i)f)sures  or  being  obliged  to 


wait  until  all  exposures  on  a roll  of  film  are  made. 
.\nother  gain  that  the  owner  of  a plate-camera  enjoys 
is  the  chance  to  select  the  right  kind  of  dryplate  for 
the  work  in  hand.  There  are  fast,  medium,  slow,  non- 
halation, panchromatic,  orthochromatic,  contrast  and 
other  types  of  dryplates  on  the  market  to-day.  Then 
there  are  the  famous  Lumiere  autochromes  and  the 
well-known  plates  for  photography  in  natural  colors. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  plate-cameras  is  the  great 
advantage  of  the  ground-glass  on  which  the  image  is 
focused  as  it  is  to  appear  on  the  plate.  This  fact,  alone, 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  camerist.  It  means  — 
all  things  being  equal  ■ — that  every  picture  made  will 
be  focused  correctly;  that  it  will  be  composed  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  and  that  it  will  be  exposed  properly. 
Alany  attractive  plate-cameras  are  fitted  with  a double- 
or  triple-extension  bellows,  which  permits  the  use  of 
the  single  elements  of  the  lens  to  obtain  larger  images 
of  distant  objects  and  also  to  do  enlarging  and  copy- 
ing. These  models  are  equipped,  usually,  with  rising- 
and-falling  lens-front,  swing-back,  drop-bed,  sliding- 
base  and  other  adjustments  of  great  practical  value. 
The  efficient  use  of  telephoto-lenses  to  obtain  views  of 
inaccessible  mountain-peaks,  buildings,  ships  at  sea, 
etc.,  is  confined  virtually  to  plate-cameras. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  plate- 
cameras  are  reminded  that  the  foremost  travelers, 
lecturers,  scientists  and  photographers  have  carried 
plate-cameras  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Why.^ 
Certainly  not  because  they  enjoyed  carrying  the  heavy 
equipment.  An  article  well  worth  reading  is  the  ex- 
cellent one,  “The  Camera  in  Camp,”  by  Charles  M. 
Mansfield,  in  the  June,  1917,  Photo-Er.\,  To  quote, 
“Every  man  is  a crank  on  a certain  equipment,  and  in 
my  case  I obtained  the  best  results  with  a 5 x 7 view- 
camera  with  an  extra  long  bellows  fitted  with  an  an- 
astigmat  lens.  I have  carried  such  a camera  many 
thousands  of  miles  into  the  northern  woods  of  Canada, 
down  into  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  across  moun- 
tains, on  my  back,  in  baggage  and  freight  cars,  in  canoes 
and  on  the  backs  of  pack-animals,  and  the  most  harm 
that  has  ever  happened  to  it  has  been  the  breaking  of  a 
couple  of  ground-glasses.”  Though  the  practical  effi- 
ciency of  the  roll-film  camera  has  been  proved,  the 
plate-camera  still  holds  a position  all  its  own. 

A.  H.  Beardsley. 

Using  a Developer  More  than  Once 

Now  that  our  chemicals  cost  us  more,  photographers 
have  to  look  round  more  carefully  to  make  sure  that 
no  reasonable  economy  is  neglected,  and  economy  in 
the  use  of  developing-solutions  seems  to  be  a very 
promising  field.  No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
actual  quantity  of  p.yro,  metol,  etc.,  that  is  used  for 
developing  a negative  is  only  a minute  fraction  of  the 
((uantity  present  in  the  solution,  and  that  when  this  is 
used  only  once  the  greater  ]jart  of  the  comparatively 
expensive  chemical  goes  down  the  sink.  The  question 
is  to  what  e.xtent  this  can  be  avoided  without  in  any 
way  lessening  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  cost  of  the 
developer  required  for  a single  negative  is  so  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  plate  itself,  and  still  more 
with  the  value  of  a good  negative,  that  no  one  will 
doubt  that,  whatever  the  apparent  waste,  the  quality 
of  the  result  must  not  he  allowed  to  suffer. 

The  custom  of  using  the  developer  once  only  and 
then  throwing  it  away  no  doubt  originated  when  pyro 
was  t he  only  available  substance  and  the  use  of  sulphite 
was  imknou'n.  A pyro-ammonia  or  pyro-soda  developer 
made  up  without  any  sulphite  or  metabisulphite  be- 
comes quite  black  in  the  course  of  developing  a single 
I>late,  and  if  used  for  a second  would  not  only  stain  it, 
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})ut  would  be  fouiiil  very  much  weakened  by  the  oxida- 
tion winch  with  such  a solution  is  so  rapid.  The  rapid 
blackening  of  the  liquid  itself  is  evidence  of  such  oxida- 
tion. Xow  that  sulphite  or  its  equivalent  is  always  pres- 
ent in  the  developer  the  case  is  different. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  advice  to  nse  the  developer 
once  only  are  that  by  using  it  we  not  only  weaken  it  in 
developing-power  to  some  indefinite  extent,  bnt  it  also 
becomes  more  highly  restrained,  since  one  result  of 
developing  a plate  is  the  formation  of  soluble  liromide 
in  the  solution. 

The  dilution  and  exposuretotheairalso  facilitate  oxi- 
dation of  the  developer,  which  is  shown  by  it  changingto 
a dark  color.  .Vii  oxidized  developer  has  a great  tend- 
ency to  stain  the  film,  as  well  as  the  fingers  and  nails. 
.\llied  to  this  is  the  fact  that,  as  a number  of  negatives 
in  succession  are  developed  in  the  same  lot  of  sohilion, 
the  color  of  the  image  tends  to  become  less  and  less  of  a 
pure  black  as  the  operation  proceeds. 

The  most  serious  alteration  is  that  which  is  brought 
about  by  tlie  formation  of  bnunide.  The  modern  tend- 
ency is  tf)  do  away  with  bromide  in  the  developer  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  plate,  relying  on  what  is  formed  as 
the  developing  action  proceeds  to  keep  the  negative 
clean.  'I’hat  the  bromide  formed  by  the  development 
of  the  latent  image  does  actually  exercise  such  an  effect 
is  .shown  by  developing,  intentionally  or  accidentally, 
an  unexjiosed  j)late  or  film  in  a dish  by  itself.  If  left  in 
a developer  of  the  usual  strength  for  the  usual  time  it 
will  he  found  to  be  badly  fogged,  although  an  exposed 
result  treated  for  the  same  len^h  of  time  in  an  ident  ical 
solution  will  develop  uj)  with  no  fog  at  all.  The  cxplan;i- 
tion  is  that  the  expo.sed  plate  forms  bromide  in  the  de- 
veloper by  the  action  of  the  solution  on  the  exposed 
silver  salt,  and  so  it  i.^  only  for  the  first  few  moments 


that  a full  strength  unrestrained  solution  is  acting, 
whereas  the  unexposed  plate,  forming  no  bromide,  is 
expo.sed  for  the  whole  time  to  a full  strength  developer, 
and  .so  is  fogged. 

Bromide  ad<led  to  a developer  in  small  quantities  is 
not  actually  injurious,  {)rovided  the  plate  has  been 
fully  expo.sed.  It  delays  develoiuuent,  but  docs  not 
make  any  other  ditfercnce  that  need  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. But  if  the  exposure  has  not  Iieen  ample,  the 
presence  of  bromide  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
apparent  underexposure,  and  giving  a hard  negative 
without  detail  in  the  shadows.  In  the  case  of  over- 
exposed negatives,  the  liromide  does  no  good,  except 
to  make  the  negative  a little  less  opaque;  but  in  such 
cases  it  has  no  ill  effects  at  all. 

For  the  develojimeut  of  plates  which  are  fully  ex- 
jmsed.  therefore,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  wliy 
one  lot  of  developer  should  not  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  ])rovi<led  it  does  not  stain.  lienee  for  work  in 
which  the  ex])o.sures  are  known,  when  one  can  count 
ui)on  having  no  cases  of  underexposure,  we  may  cfl’ect 
an  economy  of  this  sort  without  fear.  For  studio- 
[lortrait ure,  for  copying  and  other  exposures  made  at 
home  under  such  conditions  that  an  error  in  exposure 
is  easily  remedied  by  the  use  of  a second  jilate,  there- 
fore, we  may  use  the  one  lot  of  solution  as  long  as  it  is 
acting  quickly  enough  for  our  purpf)se. 

.\  professional  photographer,  iiii  acf|uaint ance  of  the 
writer,  whose  work  is  of  a very  varied  character,  uses 
,M.(T  for  his  bromide  and  gaslight-i)rint.s,  and  when  this 
has  been  so  far  modified  by  use  that  there  is  any  risk 
that  the  prints  will  not  be  of  a good  color,  he  pours  it 
back  into  a stock-bottle,  and  subsequently  employs  it 
for  negative- work. 

A.  M.  Kntgiit,  in  PJioiof/rii jilii/. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  vse  of  this  department . Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


G.  P.  G. — The  quickest  method  to  mark  plates 
is  to  do  so  with  a lead-pencil  on  the  margin.  By 
that,  we  mean  to  j)Iace  a small  number  or  letter  in  one 
corner,  and  then,  on  a piece  of  paper  or  in  a notebook, 
set  down  whatever  corresponds  to  the  number  or  letter 
that  you  luive  written  on  the  plate.  The  witer  has  de- 
velo])ed  hundreds  of  ])lates,  and  lias  always  found  that 
this  method,  simple  as  it  is.  has  avoided  any  complica- 
tions. The  method.s  to  mark  plates  are  so  varied  tliat 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  means  to  keep  each  negative 
separate  from  any  other  negative.  It  matters  little 
whether  it  is  one  negative  or  two  or  three  dozen  nega- 
tives in  one  batch.  In  either  case  the  use  of  a letter  or 
a number  in  rotation  will  keep  each  plate  separate. 
As  an  example,  suppose  you  have  twelve  plates  which 
you  wish  to  distinguish  from  fifty  other  plates.  Before 
loading  into  the  platehohlor,  mark  in  one  corner  of 
eacli  plate,  beginning,  we  will  sa.v,  with  Al,  A2,  A3, 
etc.,  to  AT2.  The  lead-pencil  mark  will  not  be  removed 
through  an.y  chemical  action  necessary  to  develop  and 
fix  the  plate.  When  the  jirocess  is  completed,  and  the 
plates  are  dry,  each  plate  will  bear  the  number,  as  in- 
dicated above,  and  you  will  Iiave  no  difficulty  to  dis- 
tingiii.sh  it  from  the  others. 

J.  G.  M. — A small  camera,  taking  pictures  If 
X 2i,  equipped  with  anastigmat  lens  with  a 
speed  of  F/3.5,  may  be  obtained,  providing  that 
the  fitting  is  done  by  a competent  optician.  It  has  lieen 
found  possible  to  take  a lens,  such  as  the  (ioerz  Kino 
High- Power  F/3.,5,  three-inch  focus,  and  fit  it  to  a com- 
pound shutter,  which  again  ma.v  be  fitted  to  a Goerz 
V.  P.  Tenax  ('amera.  Tlie  entire  matter  depends  upon 
whether  you  are  able  to  obtain  such  a camera  new  or 
second  hand,  and  also  whether  the  C.  P.  (foerz  .'Vmer- 
icaji  Optical  ('omi)an.v,  317  East  34th  Street,  New  York 
City,  would  be  willing  to  consider  making  the  reqiured 
changes.  We  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  them 
direct . 

A.  M.  II. — The  curvature  obtained  now  and 
then  in  panoram-prints  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  lens  in  your  camera  swings  on  an  axis.  When- 
ever .you  are  ])hotographing  straight  lines,  such  as  a 
street  or  a fence,  these  lines  are  apt  to  curve,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  lens  is  in  motion.  In  the  Cirkut  cameras, 
mentioned  in  our  i)revious  letter,  the  film  itself  is  moved 
by  a,  clock-work  mechanism  and  the  lens  remains  sta- 
tionary. In  this  wa.v  there  is  no  distortion,  and  a pic- 
ture of  any  sweep,  even  an  entire  circle,  may  be  made 
with  excellent  results.  We  would  suggest  writing  to 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Gom[)an,y,  Boehester,  N.  A'.,  for 
their  late.st  descrij)t ive  matter  dealing  with  Girkut 
cameras,  d'lie  iid'ormation  which  you  will  obtain  will 
be  both  instruct  ive  and  interesting 

F.  C.  K.—  Optical  glass  is  affected  to  a greater 
or  lesser  degree  by  light  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. .Some  glasses  are  more  sensitive  than  others. 
.As  a rule,  the  anastigmat  Icn.ses  are  apt  to  be  affected 
more  than  cheaper  len.ses  because  high-grade  lenses 
receive  a higher  polisli.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
highly  polished  optical  gla.ss  closel.y  resembles  highly 
polished  steel  in  that  light  and  moisture  cause  corro- 


sion. In  some  cases,  lenses  tiiat  are  protected  care- 
fully never  show  discoloration  or  other  defects  — even 
after  years  of  service.  The  photographer  should  see 
to  it  that  his  lens  is  always  capped  or  otherwise  pro- 
tected from  light  and  moisture  when  it  is  not  in  use. 
A'ou  should  never  leave  a camera  and  its  lens  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight,  for  by  so  doing  you  may  not  only 
fog  the  unexposed  plates  or  films,  but  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  lens. 

W.  O.  C. — There  are  three  general  types  of 
lens-construction  mentioned  in  lens-catalogs. 

An  uns.ymmetrical  lens  is  one  whose  front  or  back 
combination,  usually,  may  not  be  used  alone.  A sym- 
metrical lens  is  one  which  permits  the  use  alone  of 
either  front  or  back  combination.  .\s  a rule,  both  are 
of  the  same  focus.  A convertible  lens  is  one  in  which 
the  front  combination  is  of  a different  focus  from  that 
of  the  back  combination  — thus  giving  three  focal 
lengths  in  the  same  lens.  To  illustrate;  an  unsymmetri- 
cal  lens  might  be  of  (J-inch  focus  only;  a symmetrical 
lens  of  (5-inch  and  F2-inch  focus;  and  a convertible  lens 
of  G-inch,  9-inch  and  14-inch  focus. 

J.  S.  R. — With  regard  to  a Bausch  & Lomb 
Plastigmat  F/6. 8 lens  as  compared  to  the  newer 
low-priced  F/7.5  lens,  we  beg  to  .state  that  if  you 
intend  to  confine  your  photographic  work  within  the 
scope  of  an  ordinary  roll-film  camera,  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  the  lens  to  cop.v,  enlarge  or  do  telephoto 
work,  we  believe  that  the  lower-priced  F/7.5  lens  will 
meet  your  requirements  efficiently. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  intend  to  do  several  kinds 
of  photographic  work  with  a long  bellows-extension, 
rising  and  falling  front  and  other  attachments  for  seri- 
ous photography,  we  believe  the  B.  & L.  Pla.stigmat 
will  serve  you  to  better  advantage.  The  F/7.5  lenses 
are  specially  made  for  use  on  roll-film  cameras,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  are  in  most  respects  equivalent  to 
the  high-priced  lenses;  but  should  you  u.se  one  of  these 
lenses  on  a different  equipment,  such  as  a high-grade 
long-extension  plate-camera,  the  lenses  would  not  cover 
satisfactorily,  nor  would  they  serve  you  as  well  as  other 
lenses  higher  in  price. 

N.  T.  B. — The  Goerz  Dogmar  F/4.5  lens  will 
meet  your  requirements  satisfactorily  if  your 
camera  has  sufficient  bellows-extension.  A'ou 
will  be  aide  to  utilize  the  three-focus  advantage; 
namely,  the  coiu])lete  lens,  the  front  combination  and 
the  back  combinatit>n.  By  writing  to  the  C.  P.  Goerz 
American  Optical  Companv,  317  East  34th  Street, 
New  York  Cit.v,  you  will  obtain  complete  data  as  to 
the  exact  focal  lengths  of  the  various  combinations. 
Without  reserve,  we  can  .state  that  the  lens,  for  the  pur- 
pose ,vou  intend  to  use  it.  will  meet  every  te.st. 

.1.  II. — Development  of  negatives  by  the  glass- 
positive method.  Make  your  glass  positive  by  con- 
tact, as  you  would  a lantern-slide  or  window-trans- 
I)arenc.v.  and  from  that  make  as  many  negatives  as 
you  wish.  If  ,vou  wish  to  make  enlarged  negatives, 
first  make  an  enlarged  positive  in  the  enlarging  camera 
by  any  of  the  light-.sources  that  are  popular  and  effect- 
ive. Alaiiv  professionals  make  these  enlarged  positives 
by  direct  daylight  — a very  simple  matter  — and  from 
tl!C.se  enlarged  positives  make  contact  negatives. 

C.  K.  O.—  Most  shutters  may  vary  in  speed  if 
turned  on  their  sides  or  inverted.  This  possibil- 
ity should  not  be  overlooked,  particularly  when  en- 
gaged in  making  inqxu’tant  pictures.  The  variation 
may  not  be  very  great,  and  probably  in  most  cases 
the  camcrist  would  experience  no  trouble.  If  roller- 
blind  or  focal-i)lane  shutters  are  being  used  it  is  well  to 
make  sure  that  the  tension-spring  has  l)een  tightened 
sufficiently  to  close  the  shutter  — no  matter  in  what 
position  it  may  be  held. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boglston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prirds  must  hear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giringfull  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


N.  A. — “Early  Morn”  (two  rows  of  corn-shocks 
in  perspective)  — This  is  a rather  hackneyed  subject. 
The  arrangement  is  too  symmetrical;  i.e.,  the  three 
shocks  at  the  left  and  the  three  at  the  right  being  too 
similar  to  yield  much  variety,  although  the  tree  at  the 
right  helps  a little  in  this  respect.  The  sky  is  blank, 
which  might  have  been  avoided,  or  a deeper  tone  might 
have  been  given  to  it,  beginning  at  the  top  and  graded 
down  toward  the  horizon  line. 


by  scattered  highlights.  Do  not  forget  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Photo-Er.v,  and  exemplified  Isy  an  illus- 
tration some  time  last  year,  to  the  effect  that,  if  any- 
where, it  is  in  still-life  that  simplicity  of  composition  — 
fewness  of  objects  — should  prevail. 

P.  G.  D. — Your  picture  is  somewhat  indistinct.  It 
is  not  of  a character  to  warrant  any  negligence  or  care- 
lessness in  the  definition.  Unfortunately,  the  picture  is 
divided  in  two  nearly  equal  parts — itself  a violation 
of  good  taste  and  artistic  composition.  There  is  a lack 
of  central  interest.  The  interest  is  scattered,  as  you  see 
— the  sky  visible  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the 
scattered  mass  of  pebbles  in  the  middle  of  the  reflection 
at  the  bottom.  The  picture  lacks  centralization  of  in- 
terest. 

M.  H. — The  best  picture  in  the  lot  is  “Mi.ss  T.”  It 
is  in  a uniformly  high  key,  well  posed  and  lighted.  Not 
knowing  the  lady,  we  cannot  pass  judgment  upon  the 
features,  although  it  seems  to  me  that  the  width  be- 
tween the  nostrils  appears  slightly  exaggerated.  This 
can  be  obviated,  mostly  by  lighting,  althotigh  the  fo- 
cal length  of  the  lens  plays  an  important  [lart.  In 
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L.  L.  B. — No  apparent  arrangement  or  center  of  in- 
terest, unless  it  be  the  group  of  trees  a little  to  tlie 
right  of  the  center.  This  group  is  dominated,  however, 
by  the  very  dark  tree-trunk  at  the  right  foreground,  and 
which,  itself,  is  equalized  by  one  at  the  opposite  side. 
Of  course  the  original  view  was  rlelightful  to  the  eye, 
but  in  the  yihotograph  the  effect  is  less  interesting. 
There  were  possibilities  which,  however,  you  do  not 
appear  to  have  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 

S.  S.  S. — Your  picture  of  fishing-tackle  as  a life- 
study  is  commendable,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  call 
for  the  u.se  of  a soft-focus  lens.  Here,  the  objects  are  of 
a character  that  appear  to  require  clear  definition. 
They  are  also  so  near  lo  t he  observer  t hat  only  defect  ive 
vision  would  cause  the  indistinct  result  that  you  have 
here  portrayed.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  is  marred 


“M  rs.  .V.  B.,  " tliere  is  nothing  objectionable,  as  the 

result  appears  to  l)c  the  .strict  adherence  to  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  sitter.  “Miss  11."  is  very  pleasing;  per- 
hajis,  really,  the  liest  i)icture  in  the  entire  lot  were  it 
not  for  the  eyes,  which  have  a somewhat  staring  ex- 
pression. Had  the  eyes  been  lowered  a trifle,  the  effect 
might  have  been  more  desiralile.  The  slight  shadow  on 
the  left  side  of  the  neck  could  have  been  modified  in 
the  negative  with  material  benefit.  The  p(.)se  is  ad- 
mirable, which  refers  also  to  the  treatment  of  the 
hands.  “Doris"  is  badly  placed.  Very  angular.  The 
dress  anil  hand  are  arranged  not  very  gracefully,  and 
there  should  be  more  margin  at.  the  left  or  behind  the 
sitter.  It  is  more  inqiortant  than  camerists  realize  to 
[lay  attention  to  these  seeming  trifles.  Failure  to  do  so 
usually  results  in  disaiipoinf  ment . 


Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored  huildings,  monuments,  snow- 
acenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/S,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  ligiit  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  expostire  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  po.ssihle  keep  the  shutter-speed  miiform  and  vary  the  amount  of  fight  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 


laumber  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 

( 8 Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 
14  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
lieavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; oi)en  heacli,  liarhor-  and 
sbi})])ing-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes  with  no  dark  ol>- 
jects  ; most  telephoto-subjects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landsca])es  in  fog  or  mist ; 
luiiblings  showing  hoth  sunny  and  sliady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; per- 


sons, animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  tlie  j)icture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shipping  about  the  docks ; 
red-hrick  huildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
wlien  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fiUs 
the  2>lute  and  full  sliadow-detail  is  re- 
(piireil. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

'well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


PLA.TES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  be  multiplied  by  tlie  nundjer  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  jdates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 
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U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 2 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22  . 

X 8 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,"’  and  under  the  column  headed 
“ Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/16  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/16,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  midtiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F /8  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is  4.  Multiply 
1/16X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/16X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  .second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 

Ilford  IMonarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 

Ansco  Speedex  Film 

Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 

Central  Special 

Cramer  Crown 

Eastman  Speed-Film 

Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 

Imperial  Fla.shlight 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 

Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  F’ilm 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Class  1,P.E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 

American 

.\nsco  F ilm,  N.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-F'ilm 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Koilak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  F''ilm  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Pretno  Fdlm-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  F'ilm 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Fdhn 
Wellington  Speedy 
IVellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W.  & W'.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  IsonoTi 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Ra])id 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 

1 1 a mm  er  No  n-I  I a 1 a t i o n 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-  11  alation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


Ltuniere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rajtid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64.  Wy.  90.  Wa. 
Barnet  Meilium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
f'ramer  Ti'ichromal  ic 
H ammer  F’ast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanle.v  Commercial 
Wellington  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
II  ammer  Slow 
Hanuner  Slow  Ortho. 
Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  & W.  Process  Pauclirf)mat  ic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Noii-Ilala I ioti 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochrome 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 

YOUK  CHITICISM  INVITED 


A New  Photo-Era  Contest 

Many  of  our  iiictorial  coiitrihutors  evince  so  liigli  a 
degree  of  intelligence  in  their  criticism  of  pictures  in 
general  that,  in  order  to  encourage  and  hel]>  develoi) 
this  valuahle  faculty,  we  shall  introduce  a new  compe- 
tition Ix'ginuing  with  this  issue.  It  consists  of  the  re- 
production of  an  excellent  photograph,  hut  not  perfect 
in  composilion.  To  those  who  send  us  the  best  criti- 
cism, hefore  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  we 
shall  .send,  ])osti)aid,  a copy  of  “Pictorial  Landscape- 
Photography,’  by  Paul  Lewis  .\nderson.  In  the  event 
of  several  rcjilies  being  sal isfaci ory,  several  jirizes  (the 
same  book),  not  e.xceeding  three,  will  be  awarded. 

The  successful  replies,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words,  together  with  the  picture  criticized,  will  be 
published  on  this  page  in  the  second  succeeding  issue. 

The  subject  of  composition  in  landscape-phot ogra])hy 
is  one  that  interests  every  camerist . Nat  urally,  more  ex- 
posures are  made  of  landscapes  than  of  any  other  ont- 
door-.sid)ject . d'he  main  thing  to  be  remembered  is  the 
])rinciple  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  Mr.  .\nder.son  is 
an  eminent  exiionent  of  i>ictorial  photography  in  its 
highest  sense,  and  helms  never  appeared  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  as  the  illmstrator  of  his  now  celebrated 
work.  “ Pictorial  Lamlscape  Photograiihy.”  'I'he  book  is 
devoted  to  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  (pialities  that 
are  neces.sary  to  a successful  oinm  landscaiie.  in  summer 
or  in  winter,  wide  country-road,  a view  with  a .stretch 
of  water  or  to  a lamlscape  with  a single  figure  as  acces- 
sory, as  .shown  in  fourteen  fnll-[)age  halftone  jilales. 


Figure-Composition  in  Landscape 

Prospective  pictorialists  desirous  to  improve  their 
picture-making  abilities  with  reference  to  a standard 
work  on  figure-composition  are  advised  to  consult  the 
volume  on  this  subject  by  Sadakichi  Hartmann  (Sidney 
Allen).  This  is  a dv  hire  publication,  .x  IO2  inches  in 
size,  beautifully  printed  on  heavy  coated  paper,  gold 
top  and  sides,  and  illustrated  with  over  150  halftones 
(from  celebrated  paintings  and  appropriate  photo- 
graphs by  well-known  pictorialists)  and  diagrams. 
This  superb  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most living  art-critics,  and  is  designed  to  guide  amateur 
lihotographers  to  successful  efforts  in  composition  of 
landscapes  with  and  without  figures.  The  work  was 
published,  originally,  at  $.‘3.00.  but  Photo-Eh.x  pro- 
cured 150  volumes  at  a special  price,  and  will  sell  them 
to  its  readers  at  $1.50  a copy,  sent  by  express  collect, 
or  by  parcel-post  (consignee’s  risk),  postage  according 
to  zone.  Each  copy,  in  a neat  cardboard  box,  ready  for 
shiinnent,  weighs  .‘3.S  ounces. 

To  Photo-Era  Readers 

The  Publisher  earnestly  requests  the  readers  of 
Photo-Era  to  give  the  preference  of  their  patronage 
to  goods  and  wants  advertised  in  Photo-Era;  for  no 
advertisement,  whether  large  or  small,  is  accepted  un- 
less it  is  trustworthy  in  every  respect.  This  should  be 
of  vital  importance  to  all  buyers  of  photographic  ma- 
terial, amateur  and  professional. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Herbert  W.  Gleasox,  author  of  the  view  of  Yo- 
seniite  Falls  which  adorns  the  current  front-cover  and 
page  127,  did  not  place  himself  in  tlie  position,  like 
many  others  who  have  photographed  this  magnificent 
natural  spectacle,  to  be  obliged  to  say,  “I  can’t  help 
if  my  picture  of  Yosemite  Falls  is  Hat  and  monotonous; 
that ’s  the  way  it  looked  when  I was  there  and  photo- 
graphed it.  Blame  the  light-conditions,  not  me.  " Mr. 
Gleason  visited  Yosemite  Yalley,  as  he  does  the  other 
National  parks,  for  the  purpo.se  to  make  photographs 
of  its  beauty-spots,  and,  being  an  able  and  experi- 
enced craftsman,  he  chose  his  light  advantageously. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  light  falls  oldiquely  upon 
the  fall  and  its  setting,  and  that  there  is  a virtually 
complete  scale  of  gradations,  the  highest  light  being 
the  principal  fall;  also  that  the  reflection  is  not  as  seen 
in  a huge  mirror  — a feature  apparently  the  aim  of 
most  photographers,  and  to  obtain  which  requires  no 
special  technical  ability.  Mr.  Gleason's  effort  is  the 
result  of  excellent  judgment  from  the  selection  of  the 
view-point  to  the  finished  print.  Data:  S x 10  Korona 
view-camera;  12-inch  Goerz;  stoj),  F/11;  second; 
Orthonon  plate;  pyro-soda;  8 x 10  Kresko  print. 

There  are  many  advanced  amateur  workers  who  will 
exclaim,  upon  seeing  Mr.  Walinger's  portrait-study, 
page  110,  "Nothing  remarkable.  Conventional  pro- 
fessional work!”  I wonder  if  any  of  them  will  stop  to 
consider  the  amount  of  study,  experience  and  skill  this 
“conventional  " portrait  reiire.sents,  and,  even  given 
the  apparatus  and  studio  that  hlr.  Walinger  had  at 
his  command  when  he  produced  this  picture,  if  one  of 
them  could  have  come  within  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  excellence  of  his  residt.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  is 
a demonstration-portrait,  made  without  any  prepara- 
tion, under  an  unaccustomed  light,  of  an  unfamiliar 
model,  at  the  I’hotographer.s’  National  Convention. 
Cleveland,  191(i.  But  the  artist,  who  is  one  of  the  mas- 
ter-photographers of  this  I'ountry,  was  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  his  skill,  and.  illustrating  his 
methods  of  lighting  and  arranging  the  sitter,  before  a 
large  gathering  of  brother-craftsmen,  exposed  several 
8 x 10  plates  with  uniform  success.  The  present  ])or- 
trait  is  one  of  them.  The  qualities  so  highly  esteemed 
by  expert  portraitists  — skilful  and  ajjpropriate  light- 
ing. correctne.ss  of  drawing,  roundness  of  presentation, 
simple  and  artistic  arrangement  and  good  chemical 
effect  — are  here  exemjdified  in  a tnasterly  manner. 
The  refined  beauty  and  grace  of  the  model  — not  to 
overlook  her  charming  coiffure — helped  in  no  small 
degree  to  bring  about  so  delightful  a result.  No  clata. 

.Vlthough  not  faultless.  Mr.  'I'aylor's  camping-scene, 
page  11.8.  has  much  to  commend  it  to  I’jk)TO-Fr.\  rea<!- 
ers.  The  whole.some  outdoor  spirit,  the  groui)ing  of  the 
campers  and  the  correctness  of  the  tone-values  deserve 
praise.  The  middle  figure  is  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  camera,  which  is  an  uni)ardonable  sin;  the  back- 
ground has  retircfl  beyond  the  focus  f>f  the  lens  and 
assumed  an  uncertainty  of  definition,  while  the  areas  of 
sky  and  water,  by  their  j)lacement,  add  little  to  the 
composition.  Data:  .June.  2 p.m.;  fair  light;  Popular 
Pre.ssman  kS’,  x .)§):  fii-inch  .Mdis  lens;  stop,  I'’/8; 
second:  Standard  Orthonon:  Oiiol. 

“The  (i(jthics,  ’ page  IKi.  by  the  late  Alexis  H 
French,  an  arrlent  amateur  j)hotographer.  of  Brf)oklinc, 
Mass.,  is  one  of  a large  collcf-tion  of  8 x 10  views  made 


l)y  him  in  the  course  of  several  visits  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  view  of  lake  — 
with  its  backgi-ound  of  mountains  and  clouds  — is 
typical  of  the  picturesque  character  of  New'  Y ork’s  prin- 
cipal mountain-group,  with  its  numerous  attractive 
summer-resorts.  The  picture  excels  in  impressiveness 
of  proportions,  tone-values  and  general  technique. 
No  data. 

Ylr.  Worstall’s  camp-scene,  page  117.  is  another  re- 
minder of  the  “Vacation-Pictures”  competition,  which 
closes  October  ,‘!1,  and  to  which  it  is  hoped  camerists 
will  contribute.  The  picture  before  us  lias  the  merit 
of  unusual  yet  pleasing  jiroportions,  and  although  it  is 
divided  into  three  entirely  dissimilar  sections,  none 
conHicts  with  any  other.  Despite  the  interest  Ijeing  at 
the  left  — among  the  camjiers  seated  before  the  fire  — 
the  eye  rests  with  satisfaction  on  the  nearby  lake,  .seen 
through  a ])retty  groiqi  of  birches,  and  does  not  decline 
to  linger  admiringly  u])on  the  pretty  wood  at  the  right. 
We  have  here  a picture  of  triple  interest,  yet  connected 
directly  and  logically,  if  not  according  to  arti.stic  jire- 
cepts.  This  dei)arture  ajipears  to  be  justified  l)y  the 
character  of  the  composition  — a panorama,  which  is 
often  com|)rehcnsive  and  decorative.  The  otitdoor 
feeling  is  well  expressed  by  Ylr.  Worstall,  ami  the  work- 
manship, including  values,  is  very  commendable.  Data  : 
Seiitember,  10  a.m.;  cloudy,  dull;  .5  x 12  (inches) 

,\1  Y ista  Pauoram  camera;  (i-inch  B.  B.  lens;  stop, 
F/7;  no  color-screen;  ^ second;  roll-film;  jiyro,  in 
tank;  direct  print  on  Cyko  Normal. 

Like  many  musical  artists,  Ylr.  Baljih  Osborne,  the 
eminent  baritone,  is  .an  enthusiastic  amateur  photog- 
rajihcr,  and  one  of  rare  ability  and  resourcefiduess.  His 
interest  in  aidmal-photography  has  develoijed  a ])liase 
that  will  find  numerous  imitators,  for  it  is  filled  with 
many  interesting  i)o.ssibilities,  and  offers  amusement 
both  to  old  and  young. 

We  quote  from  Ylr.  Osborne’s  letter:  “.Vlthough,  as 
1 have  said,  these  studies  can  be  done  wilh  virtually 
any  camera,  jx'rsonally  I prefer  to  work  with  a 4 x .7 
reflecting-camera,  as  Ix-ing  the  most  convenient,  and 
out  of  doors  it  can  he  used  witliout  a tripod,  ‘d'he 
Bone  of  ( 'outeution.'  ‘The  Farly  Bird  Catches  the 
Worm’  and  ‘ ( 'oiisteruation  of  the  Early  Bird’  were 
all  made  on  the  ground,  out  of  doors,  with  a 9-iuch 
Smith  Semi-.Vchromatic  lens  and  color-sensitive  |)lates. 
'I'lie  other  was  doni“  with  a 7-ineh  P.  S:  S.,  Series  111. 
Oi’fhoi)lan  lens.  Hammer’s  Non-Halation  Orthochro- 
niatic  plates  were  used  in  each  case.  .\ll  the  illustral  ions 
in  lids  arti<-le  are  maile  from  8 x 10  enlargements  done 
with  an  8-inch  Smilh  Semi-,\chromatic  lens." 

Allhougli  Mr.  ( tsliorne  has  not  demouslralt'il  his 
artistic  talent  in  these  toy-ci’cal  ions,  he  has  given  ;i 
good  aceoiml  of  himself  in  his  self-ixui rait,  ])age  121. 
W e have  here  a ])ortrait  of  solid,  |)laslic  consl  I'lict  ion. 
forceful  and  dignitied  in  cx])ression,  and  a coi'reel  like- 
ness, as  well.  Data:  4 x .>  Soho  BefleetiuL’';  8-iuch  Smilh 
fsofi -focus);  at  F/(l;  evening  — .jOO-wall  nil  rogeu-fillcd 
biilb  in  Parallax  reflector;  (i  seconds;  Imperial  Dnonon 
))late;  Melol,  in  tank;  8 x 10  print  on  Cyko  Enlarging;  a 
whil(>  diffusiug-screen  was  used  between  the  light  and 
I he  subject , 

.Vlthough  the  martial  spirit  prevails  Ihronghoul  llu' 
land,  and  onr  |ieople  are  called  u[)on  to  make  grea  I 
sacrilices  in  blood  and  treasure,  nolhing  will  lie  more 


welcome  than  peace  — but  peace  with  honor,  permanent 
peace.  Mrs.  Cook  and  Mr.  Sutter  have  expressed  this 
fervent  hope,  in  word  and  picture,  on  page  124.  This 
beautiful  sentiment  emanated  from  Mr.  Sutter,  who, 
imbued  with  the  nobility  and  universality  of  his  fra- 
ternal order,  appears  to  have  seen  the  light.  Let  us 
all  hope  that  the  vision  has  not  been  in  vain.  Data; 
.July  31,  5 P.M.;  ^5  second;  Hammer  Blue  Label;  Il.R. 
lens;  stop,  U.  S.  8. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  have  drawn  upon  the  industries  for  subjects 
of  artistic  expression  — Velascpiez,  “The  Weavers;” 
Paul,  the  Veronese,  “Arachne;”  Millet,  “The  Gleaners,” 
and  Aizelin,  “La  Fileuse,”  for  example  — one  wonders 
why  photographers  have  not  entered  this  field,  which  is 
so  rich  in  illustrative  material.  To  be  sure,  they  have 
utilized  certain  agricultural  activities,  such  as  haying, 
plowing  and  mowing  — even  ad  navseam  — but  many 
more  are  left.  The  commercial  industries,  too,  offer  a 
prolific  field  for  exploitation  (we  have  seen  the  cobbler 
several  times),  and  Kenneth  Dows,  page  12C,  has  chosen 
a somewhat  unusual  theme  — etching.  Mr.  Dows  has 
shown  admirable  judgment  in  the  management  of  his 
subject,  and,  while  he  has  not  slighted  the  artist  nor  the 
accessories,  he  has  placed  the  strongest  emphasis  upon 
the  press,  upon  the  ])roduct  of  the  operation  — the 
etching.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  etcher  were  to  pos- 
sess the  dominating  interest,  then  he,  the  operator, 
the  producer,  woidd  stand  out  most  conspicuously. 
Data;  February,  1917;  light  from  high  cellar-window, 
sunlight  outside;  Standard  Orthonon,  Ross  17-inch 
Telecentric;  stop,  F/5.0;  45  seconds;  platinum  print. 

d'he  seven  pictures  of  natural  scenery  by  V.  Akers, 
pages  128  to  132,  are  the  work  of  a profe-ssional  land- 
scape-painter, like  William  S.  Davis,  whose  natural  taste 
and  professional  training  enable  him  to  discover  and 
appropriate  the  pictorial  elements  of  the  scene.  Very 
nattirally,  too,  he  will  avoid  the  mistake  ma<le  fre- 
quently by  canierists  to  introduce  au  excess  of  material 
or  to  divide  the  interests.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
the  painter-j)hotographer  discriminates  in  his  choice 
of  pictorial  themes  and  with  what  facility  he  obtains 
his  proportions.  That  Mr.  Akers  is  a capital  photog- 
rapher needs  no  argument.  He  evidently  realizes  how 
closely  pictorial  ])hotography  is  allied  to  jsainting,  and 
that  the  excellence  of  the  result  is  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  and  juilgment  exercised  in  the  use  of  lirush  and 
palette  an<l  of  lens  and  iirinting-mediuin. 

As  to  his  method  of  working,  Mr.  Akers  writes; 
“My  camera  is  an  ordinary  3A  Brownie,  3j  x 5h  size, 
my  lens  a Verito  Special,  C4-inch  focus,  Eastman  N.  C. 
films  for  my  orthochromatic  properties,  and  a .set  of 
Wratteii  and  Wainwright  K-1,  K-2  and  K-3  color-fil- 
ters, which  I use  in  the  two-inch  squares  with  an  adjust- 
able holder.  This  outfit,  on  an  old,  heavy  and  staunch 
8 X 10  camera-tripod,  com])letcs  my  field-equipment.” 

In  “Beach-Fhotography,”  |)age  135,  Foster  Lardner 
has  displayed  a fine  sense  of  balance  — one  of  those  ex- 
amples of  figure-composition  where  a single  figure  coun- 
teracts a large  number,  d'he  scene  is  a novel  and  inter- 
esting one.  Data:  .\ugust,  1917,  11  a.m.;  brilliant 
light;  3.A  Special  Kodak  {3j  x (ij-iiieh  Zeiss 

Kodak  lens;  sto|>,  F/22;  no  color-screen. 

'I'he  view  presented  on  page  130  shows  the  most  re- 
markable group  of  skyscrai)ers  in  the  world  — re- 
markable both  for  height  and  architectural  beauty. 
The  latter  quality  certainly  belongs  to  the  Gothic 
Woolworth  Tower  (freed  of  the  present  scalfolding)  and 
the  majc.stic  Munici|)al  Building  (not  visible  here)  Our 
7)icturc  was  maile,  evidently,  over  a year  ago,  for  several 
tall  strucltires,  iiicludiiig  tho.se  of  the  Equitable  Life,  the 
Fuited  States  Express  and  the  Tcle))houe  and  Tele- 


graph, completed  since,  are  lacking.  However,  viewed 
as  it  is,  from  a point  opposite  the  Battery,  the  scene 
is  one  of  impressive  beauty,  and  with  an  American 
dreadnought  passing  by,  it  awakens  thoughts  of  ap- 
prehension among  the  nervous;  for  what  costly  dam- 
age might  not  be  wrought  by  an  enemy  warship  lying 
off  Sandy  Hook?  The  principal  of  these  towering 
office  buildings,  beginning  at  the  left,  are  the  West 
Street  Building  (403  feet) : the  Woolworth  (750  feet) ; 
the  City  Investing,  with  the  gabled  roof  (486  feet) ; the 
adjoining  Singer  Tower  (612  feet);  the  immense  White- 
hall, this  side  of  it  (424  feet),  and  the  Bankers’  Trust, 
colonnade  surmounted  by  pyramidal  roof  (539  feet). 

In  an  early  issue,  we  hope  to  publish  a quite  recent 
view  of  lower  New  York,  showing  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  the  most  prominent  skyscrapers,  including 
the  beautifid  Municipal  Building  — fourth  tallest 
structure  in  New  York  — the  Woolworth,  the  Western 
Union,  the  new  Equitable,  and  others  seen  best  from 
the  Brooklyn  side. 

The  original  of  the  “Skyline  of  New  York”  is  a 
copyrighted  jjhotogTaph,  a bromide  enlargement  of 
striking  effectiveness,  issued  by  the  Detroit  Publishing 
Company,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pictures 
(“best  sellers”)  in  the  art-stores. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Pictures  in  which  their  authors  have  succeeded 
best  in  interpreting  the  spirit  of  spring  appear  in  this 
department  at  this  time.  Air.  Alartin  certainly  has 
caught  the  feeling  of  the  year's  initial  season,  with  its 
prevailing  soft,  ingratiating  atmosphere  and  delicate 
tones  of  color.  The  placement  in  the  picture-area  of 
the  blossoming  apple-tree  is  very  happy,  amid  the 
liretty,  gentle  slopes  of  fresh,  young  verdure,  and  a 
glorious  sky  overhead.  Data;  11  a.m.;  bright  light; 
5x7  camera;  Collinear  lens,  7|-inch  focus;  at  full 
aperture  (F/7.7);  3-time  ray-filter;  iV  second;  Stand- 
ard Orthonon;  AI.  Q.  tube;  in  tray;  enlarged  print  (8 
X 10)  on  Glo.s.sy  Enlarging  Cyko. 

Air.  Dimbleby’s  ])icture,  page  141,  owes  its  attract- 
iveness to  the  little  girl  busily  gathering  “Flowers  on 
Life’s  Pathway.”  The  subject  is  one  familiar  to  Photo- 
Era  readers,  but,  in  this  instance,  the  artist  has  treated 
it  in  an  unconventional  manner  by  placing  his  camera 
considerably  below  the  subject  of  his  theme.  Owing  to 
the  bright  sunlight  and  the  dark  landscape,  the  tonal 
gradations  are  few  and  the  effect  is  sharp  contrast. 
I'he  values  are  good,  however,  and  the  general  result 
forcefully  pleasing.  Data;  Alay  20,  1917,  5.30  P.M.; 
.\nsco  Vest-Pocket  No.  3 (2j  x 3|);  3l-inch  Goerz 
Celor.  F/4.8;  stop,  F/6.8;  second;  Ansco  Speed 
Film;  tank-developed;  print  on  Enlarging  Cyko  Con- 
trast Platinum;  enlarged  five  times. 

The  old,  old  story  is  told  with  romantic  truth  by 
Air.  I’ertuch,  who  could  hardly  have  chosen  a more 
delightful  setting  than  a S])ot  in  the  woods  at  spring- 
time. Everything  in  the  picture  appears  absolutely 
spontaneous.  We  are  un.seen  and  interested  witnesses 
of  the  simple  incident,  but  enjoy,  in  particular,  the  quiet 
wood  so  charmingly  pre.seuted  and  suggestive  of  the 
melody  of  birds  and  the  low  voices  of  human  love. 
Data:  April,  1917,  10  a.m.;  bright  light;  Hammer 
Ortho,  Extra  Fast;  pyro;  Collinear  rear  lens,  F/8; 
i;  second;  enlarged  jiriiit  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

Beginners’  Competition 

Actpateo  by  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  many  workers 
have  attempted  to  picture  the  American  flag,  but  gen- 
erally with  little  artistic  success.  They  then  tried  their 
{Continued  on  'page  liil) 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Dangers  of  an  Improvised  Darkroom 

The  user  of  a daylight-loading  camera  does  not 
realize  what  he  has  to  be  thankful  for.  When  an  ex- 
posed roll-film  is  to  be  replaced  by  a fresh  one,  he  simply 
performs  the  operation  in  broad  daylight;  but  the  user 
of  dr,\-plates,  desiring  to  recharge  his  plateholders, 
needs  to  worry  about  a place  where  it  can  be  done  in 
safety.  If  the  darkroom  of  a professional  or  of  a camera 
club,  or  a perfectly  dark  closet  in  some  hotel,  is  not 
available,  he  resorts  to  the  next  best  thing  — he  im- 
provises one.  The  hospitable  o^\^aer  of  a cottage  by 
the  roadside  invites  him  to  use  the  closet  under  the 
stairs.  Grateful  of  the  chance,  our  camerist  enters; 
but  hardly  has  he  closed  the  door  behind  him  when 
he  observes  broad  beams  of  light  entering  above  and 
below  the  door.  He  explains  the  situation  to  his  host, 
who  gladly  shuts  the  front-door  and  lowers  the  window- 
shades,  thus  excluding  the  afternoon-sun.  Submitting 
himself  to  solitary  confinement,  the  camerist  breathes 
a sigh  of  relief,  for  the  door  appears  to  be  light-tight. 
But,  behold!  — another  streak  of  light  greets  him 
from  a place  where  the  clapboards  have  parted.  He 
pulls  off  his  coat  and  stops  the  leak.  He  is  about  to 
open  his  box  of  imexposed  plates,  when  he  observes 
two  parallel  rays  of  light  falling  directly  in  front  of 
him.  He  quickly  claps  the  cover  on  the  box,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  some  papers  drawn  from  his  inside  coat- 
pocket,  and  a few  pins,  he  succeeds  in  shutting  out  the 
intruders.  That  was  a lucky  escape. 

He  begins  to  grow  more  cautious.  He  waits,  so  as 
to  become  more  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  hardly 
noticing  the  stuffiness  and  heat  of  the  place.  Chancing 
to  turn  around,  he  notices  with  horror  that  light  still 
enters  above  and  below  the  door;  but  his  vest  serves 
admirably  as  a check  for  the  base, while  his  dark  cravat 
takes  care  of  the  top  of  the  door.  Fortunately,  his 
disrobing-process  stops  right  here.  A faint  ray  of  light 
coming  from  the  keyhole  does  not  troulile  him;  he 
covers  it  with  his  body.  His  feverish  anxiety  and  phys- 
ical efforts  have  caused  him  to  perspire  freely;  but 
he  is  happy,  for  nowhere  can  he  detect  the  slightest 
trace  of  light  — he  cannot  even  notice  the  hand  he 
passes  before  his  face.  All  is  serene.  No;  no  one  opens 
the  door,  for  he  has  locked  it.  He  goes  through  the 
tedious  and  trying  process  of  changing  and  marking 
his  plates  in  safety  and  quiet.  Beplacing  his  clothes, 
he  emerges  from  hi«  prison-cell  — tired,  wet  and  thirsty, 
but  otherwise  contented.  He  now  appreciates  the 
need  of  a changing-bag,  which  he  heanl  discussed  and 
recommended  at  the  camera-club  only  the  day  before, 
and  decides  to  procure  one.  In  fact,  he  lost  no  time  to 
get  it;  for  several  of  his  plates  were  spoiled  by  drops 
of  perspiration  falling  on  them  in  that  stuffy  little 
closet,  and,  what  came  nearly  being  worse,  he  had  an 
awful  time  to  recover  some  private  letters  which  he 
had  placed  over  a leak  and  neglected  to  take  with  him. 
Moral:  See  that  your  improvised  darkroom  is  ahso- 
lutely  safe  before  you  begin  to  uncover  a plate;  or, 
better  still,  provide  yourself  with  a changing-bag. 

Toy-Photography 

tViTH  Grace  Rutter's  practical  essay  on  the  use  of 
culinary  dishes  in  photography  fresh  in  mind,  I gazed 


with  amazement  on  the  array  of  miniature  trays  on 
the  counter  of  a nearby  photo-dealer.  To  induce  the 
beginner  to  do  his  own  work,  these,  dainty,  shallow 
dishes,  for  prints  varying  in  size  from  x 3j  to  4 x 5, 
have  colored  pictures  in  the  glass-covered  bottom  and 
tiny  handles  at  the  ends.  Fascinating  things  they  were, 
to  look  at,  but  of  little  practical  use  on  account  of  their 
diminutive  size.  Therefore,  one  has  to  hand  it  to  Miss 
Rutter  for  her  extremely  intelligent  and  practical  way 
to  use  the  pans  and  trays  of  the  kitchen!  Her  article 
appeared  in  the  preceding  issue  of  Photo-Era  and  elic- 
ited hearty  praise  from  all  sides.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  well  to  ask  the  question:  “When  will  the 
amateur  practitioner  learn  to  know  that  the  photo- 
chemical operations  require  spacious  trays,  with  plenty 
of  solution  and  chance  to  keep  it  homogeneous  — uni- 
formly mixed  — with  no  possibility  for  ingredients  to 
settle  andthus  cause  spotting  and  streaks  in  the  prints?” 

The  Well-Informed  Photo-Salesman 

When,  in  reply  to  a polite  inquiry  whether  he  has 
read  so-and-so’s  article  in  so-and-so’s  photo-magazine, 
the  salesman  behind  the  kodak-counter  says,  “No;  I 
never  read  the  photo-journals,”  one  has  reason  to 
think  that  such  a clerk  is  not  eager  to  add  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge.  How  much  more  valuable  woidd  he 
not  be  to  his  employer  were  he  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  contents  of  a standard  pilot o-magazine  as  it 
reaches  his  counter  each  month.  A customer  is  very 
likely  to  prefer  a photo-salesman  who  is  well  informed 
and,  when  time  is  not  too  precious,  can  discuss  with 
intelligence  and  profit  the  happenings  in  the  photo- 
graphic world.  Even  if  there  is  no  time  to  look  over 
the  photo-magazine  during  business-hours,  it  can  be 
taken  home  and  examined  there.  Both  text  and  ad- 
vertisements are  interesting,  as  they  indicate  current 
photographic  conditions  and  progress. 

Modern  Journalism 

The  new  member  — a professor  of  history  at  a dis- 
tinguished American  university  — in  order  to  express 
his  aiipreciation  of  the  hospitality  he  had  enjoyed  at 

the  Club  before  being  elected  to  membershi[). 

had  offered  to  give  to  the  members  of  the  club  a series 
of  talks  on  modern  history,  free  of  charge.  The  house 
committee  is  now  considering  this  courteous  offer. 
That  such  a course  of  instruction  is  advisable  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  certain  members  are  a 
little  shaky  regarding  European  history.  For  instance, 
as  editorial  writers  on  prominent  daily  papers  tliey 
have  stated  that  the  Kaiser’s  name  is  William  III,  and 
that  of  his  father,  Frederick  William  HI;  whereas  it 
should  be  William  II  and  Frederick  111,  respectively. 
Fred.  William  III  was  the  husband  of  Queen  Louise  of 
Prussia.  J'he  present  i>ope  has  been  referred  to  as  Leo 
X;  Frederick  the  Great  as  .Mexandt'r  the  Great;  Napo- 
leon III  as  Emperor  of  the  third  French  empire;  that 
the  relations  between  France  and  the  I’nited  States 
have  always  been  absolutely  frietidly.  There  are  other 
anachronisms  equally  ludicrous;  but  whether  these 
humorists  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
accurate  historical  knowledge,  remains  to  be  seen. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 
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“And  for  Hour  roiintr;/,  hoi/,  and  for  that  Flag,  never  dream  a dream  hut  of  serving  her  as  she  bid 
I/on,  even  though  the  service  carri/  yon  through  a thousand  hells.  iVo  matter  what  happens  to  you, 
no  matter  who  flatters  //on  or  who  abuses  yon,  never  look  at  another  flag,  never  let  a night  pass 
but  i/ou  pray  God  to  bless  that  Flag.  Remember,  boy,  that  behind  officers  and  government,  and 
people  even,  there  is  the  Country  Herself;  your  Country,  and  that  you  belong  to  Her  as  you 
belong  to  your  own  mother.  Stand  by  Tier,  hoy,  as  yon  would  stand  hy  your  mother.’' 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 


Gratuitous  Criticism  of  the  American  Flag 

Herb 's  a case  tliat  jjiizzles  me  and  my  associates- 
When  an  Knglisli  cotemporary  invites  American  pic- 
torialisls  to  help  make  tlie  next  London  Salon  a success 
l)v  contributing  tlieir  finest  work,  despite  the  well- 
known  difficulties  of  transporlation  across  the  Atlantic, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  refers  to  the  Stars  :ind  Stripes 
in  a maimer  that  is  disresjiectfiil,  if  not  insulting, 
something  must  be  wrong  with  the  jmblishers  or  the 
editor  of  that  particular  journal.  Certainly,  this  ex- 
])ression  of  disresiiect  Avould  seem  to  call  for  an  apology. 
'I'o  s])cak  slightingly  of  tlie  .\merican  Flag  at  a time 
when  ])rond  .'Mliion  is  looking  to  the  United  States  for 
aid  is  in  bad  taste,  to  say  tlie  least.  The  American  [iho- 
tograjihic  press  has  always  shown  a S])irit,  of  cordiality 
towards  its  Fnglish  coteinporary,  and.  during  the  crit- 
ical times  of  the  jiast  two  years,  has  not  hesitated  to 
express  its  admiration  for  liritish  determination  and 
jiluck,  so  that  for  an  Fhiglish  ])hotogra[)hic  journal  to 
forsake  its  obvious  field  of  journalism  and  treat  the 
symbol  of  .Vmerican  liberty  with  disrespect  does  not 
ini])ress  me  as  a.  tactful  attitude.  Here  are  the  remarks 
to  which  J make  bold  to  object: 

“()ne  of  the  most  hoiieless  of  flags  from  the  jioiut  of 
view  of  pictorial  design  — I trust  I shall  not  enrage 
any  fervent  American  bosom  — is  the  Stars  and  Slri|)es. 
It  is  so  very  elementary.  It  seems  to  offer  //on  a choice 
of  two  e.rtremes  in  trouserings.  Hut  even  this  can  be 
loneil  down  and  ennobled  by  jiholography.  Its  fearful 


pafterning  can  form  a picture  such  as  Air.  Mortimer 
has  made  of  it  in  his  ‘camera-fact’  in  the  summer- 
number  of  the  Graphic.  I hope  that  this  passage  will 
escajie  the  editorial  eye;  but  I should  not  like  the  pic- 
ture itself  to  escape  the  eye  of  my  readers,  for  if  ever 
a piece  of  drapery  became  alive  and  eloquent  it  is  this. 
It  is  the  indse-beat  of  America.  I mention  it,  because 
I think  it  introduces  rather  a new  motive  into  pho- 
tograjihy  — that  is  all.”  W.  A.  F. 

Convention  of  the  Ohio-Michigan  and 
Indiana  Photographers’  Associations 

d'liE  convention  of  the  Ohio-AIichigan  and  the  In- 
diana. Fhotograiihers'  Associations,  July  to  August 
,‘k  resulted  in  I he  unanimous  vote  to  amalgamate  the 
two  associations.  The  official  name  adopted  is,  Ohio- 
Alichigan-Iudiaua  I’holographers'  Association.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen:  ('.  Shubert,  Prince- 
ton, Ind.,  iiresident;  A.  E.  Ililey,  Coshocton,  Ohio, 
secretary;  Jack  Keiser,  Toledo,  treasurer;  P.  Frank 
Hill.  Cleveland,  vice-president  for  Ohio;  1).  I).  Spell- 
man. Delroil,  vice-president  for  Aliehigau.  Cedar 
Poinl.  Ohio,  was  chosen  for  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
All  members  in  good  slandiug  of  the  Ohi(.)-AIichigan 
and  of  the  Indiana  .Associations  were  accepted  into  full 
memliership  in  the  new  organization,  and  later,  at  the 
Congress  meeling,  (he  new  associalion  was  granted  a 
charter.  The  following  constitution  was  adopted: 


Lit! 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION  FOR  THE  AMALGAMA- 
TION OF  THE  OHIO-MICHIGAN  AND  INDI- 
ANA PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATIONS 

ARTICLE  I 
Title  and  Purpose 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  OHIO- 
MIGHIGAN-INDIANA  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIA- 
TION, 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be: 

First,  to  foster  fraternal  relations  and  stimulate  good  fel- 
lowship among  the  professional  photographers  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Michigan. 

Second,  to  co-operate  with  other  photographic  societies  in 
the  general  uplift  of  the  whole  photographic  profession. 

Third,  to  oppose  every  movement  which  tends  to  hinder 
the  development  of  the  art  of  photography,  or  to  make  it 
less  profitable  as  a business. 

Fourth,  to  inaugurate  exhibitions  of  photographic  produc- 
tions on  a scale  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  the  art. 

ARTICLE  II 

Me?nbershi  p 

Section  1.  Membership  shall  be  of  two  kinds — active 
and  associate. 

Sec.  2.  All  owners,  part  owners,  managers  of  studios,  or 
employees  engaged  in  the  photographic  profession  in  the 
States  of  Ohio.  Indiana  and  Michigan,  shall  be  eligible  to 
active  membership.  Only  active  members  shall  have  the 
rights  of  franchise;  employers  may  be  active  or  associate 
members,  at  their  option. 

Sec.  3.  Photographers,  not  residents  of  the  above  States, 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  their  representatives,  editors  of 
photographic  journals,  artists  or  art  students,  student- 
photographers.  and  all  those  engaged  in  a business  of  a kin- 
dred nature  to  photography  shall  be  eligible  to  associate 
membership. 

ARTICLE  III 
Terms  of  Menihership 

Section  1.  All  members  of  the  association  shall  pay  an 
annual  fee,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  the  exact 
amount  for  any  one  year  to  be  determined  by  the  executive 
board  for  that  year. 

Sec.  2.  Manufacturers,  dealers,  or  their  representatives 
who  hold  associate  membership,  shall  not  be  allowed  the  free- 
dom of  the  convention-hall,  to  transact  business,  without 
having  previously  paid  for  space  or  desk-room. 

Sec.  3.  The  annual  fees  become  due  January  1st,  and 
must  be  paid  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  next  following  con- 
vention. Any  member  failing  to  do  this  shall  forfeit  his 
membership  and  rights  of  franchise. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Oncers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of 
a President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
They  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Board.  They  shall  take 
office  60  days  after  their  election,  and  shall  remain  in  office 
until  60  days  after  their  successors  are  duly  chosen. 

Sec.  2.  The  office  of  the  President  shall  regularly  pass 
from  one  state  to  another  in  the  order  of  the  initials  of  the 
states,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen,  one  from  each 
state  not  represented  by  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  A Cornmittee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  shall  be  appionted  at  the  first  session  of  the  annual  con- 
vention. to  report  at  the  second  session.  This  Committee 
shall  consist  of  one  representative  from  each  state. 

Sec.  4.  The  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  at  the  morn- 
ing session  of  the  third  day,  unless  postponed  by  majority 
vote  of  the  association,  and  shall  be  by  ballot,  unless  other- 
wise ordered.  A majority  of  votes  shall  be  necessary  for  a 
choice. 

Sec.  5.  All  persons  elected  to  office  shall  signify  their  ac- 
ceptance upon  notification. 

ARTICLE  V 
Meeli  ngs 

Section  1.  The  convention  of  the  association  shall  be  held 
annually,  except  when,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America,  it 
shall  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  executive  board  to  post- 
pone the  meeting. 

Sec.  2,  The  annual  meeting  of  the  executive  board  shall 
be  at  the  time  and  place  selected  by  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  The  place  of  the  next  convention  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a majority  vote  of  the  association.  The  time  of 
the  convention  shall  be  determined  by  the  executive  board, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Photog- 
raphers’ Association  of  America. 

Sec.  4.  Thirty  active  members  in  good  standing  shall  con- 
stitute a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  association's 
business  at  the  annual  conv^ention. 

Sec.  5.  The  proceedings  of  the  meetings  shall  be  governed 
by  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  latest  edition  of 
Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 


ARTICLE  VI 

Duties  of  Officers 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  over  all  meetings 
of  the  association  and  the  executive  board,  and  appoint  all 
committees  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-Presidents  shall  assume  such  duties  as 
directed  by  the  President,  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  President  the  duties  of  that  office  shall  be  performed  by 
the  Vice-President  from  the  state  next  in  order. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  advertising 
for  the  association,  and  the  manufacturers’  and  dealers’  ex- 
hibit-space. 

He  shall  keep  fair  and  correct  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  meetings,  and  carefully  preserve  on  file  all  reports  and 
papers  received  by  the  association. 

He  shall  prepare  an  accurate  and  detailed  record  of  the 
business  of  his  office  in  time  to  be  audited  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  executive  board. 

He  shall  collect  all  moneys  (except  the  annual  membership 
fees),  and  turn  same  over  immediately  to  the  Treasurer, 
taking  his  receipt  therefor. 

He  shall  receive  ten  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  of  his 
office  as  full  compensation  for  his  services. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  membership  fees, 
and  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  association’s  funds. 

He  shall  present  a statement  of  his  accounts  at  each  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  board. 

He  shall  pay  out  no  moneys  except  on  voucher  signed  by 
the  President  and  Secretary. 

He  shall  receive  five  percent  of  the  membership  fees  as 
full  compensation  for  his  services. 

In  case  of  the  Treasurer’s  absence  he  shall  appoint  a deputy 
with  power  of  attorney  to  perform  his  duties. 

Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  each  be  required 
to  give  an  indemnity  bond  in  amount  that  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  to  the  executive  board.  Said  bond 
shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  President  during  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  deliver  to  their 
successors  in  office  all  moneys,  papers,  vouchers,  etc.,  in 
their  custody. 

ARTICLE  VII 
Delegates 

Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  America  shall  be  appointerl 
from  each  state  (not  represented  by  the  President)  by  the 
President  and  that  the  acting  President  act  as  one  of  the 
delegates — representing  the  third  state. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Auditing  Committee 

The  two  Vice-Presidents  shall  form  an  auditing  committee 
which  shall  examine  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  at  each  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  executive  board. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Change  of  Constitution 

Section  I.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended 
by  a vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  at  any  regular 
meeting.  A notice  to  alter  or  amend  shall  be  given  at  least 
one  session  previous  to  a vote  being  taken  thereon. 

Sec.  2.  This  association  may  enact  such  by-laws,  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  proper  for  its  government  by  a 
majority  vote,  provided  tliey  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provusions  of  this  constitution. 

ARTICLE  X 
Expenses  of  Officers 

This  association  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  the  executive 
board  when  in  session,  and  at  the  annual  convention,  not  to 
exceed  seven  dollars  per  day  and  railroad  fare  for  each 
member  present;  same  to  be  paid  by  draft  on  the  Treasurer. 

'File  griunl  prize  of  Hr*  l)iaiiion<l  Modal  was  not 
awarded,  as  no  picture  was  jndgod  worlliy  to  nioni  it. 

'File  second  prize,  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold,  was  awarde*! 
to  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  New  ^'ork  f’ily,  lor  a picture  ot 
an  old  man's  liea<l.  Abel's  1’ropby  f "p  was  won  by 
AV.  IF  Poynter.  (’incinnati,  for  a picture  “Pictorial 
( ’liildhood."  d'lie  Allison  ainl  lladaway  ('tip  was  taken 
by  L.  A.  Lawrence,  ('U'voland,  for  bis  <’bild-pictnre. 
The  Woliensak  d'r(tj>by  (’np  was  ca])tiir<*d  V>y  *l.  A.  Ibll. 
('inctnnafi.  for  “d'lie  A'eteran" — a j>i<‘tnre  ot  an  old 
man’s  In'ad.  made  with  a A'erito  lens.  'Fbe  Associa- 
ti(tn  Cup  was  earned  by  I-' rank  S<-ott  ( lark,  Detroit, 
for  bis  “Higliland  Pij>er.“  Salon-! lonors  were  given 
to  Clark;  Williams,  of  Kvansville,  imk;  Dr.  Kilmer; 
Melvin  Sykes,  <)f  Cliicago;  ibll,  of  ('incinnati,  and  to 
tbe  (Terbard  sisters,  of  St.  Loni^. 
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According  to  reports,  347  paid  membership  fees  and 
135  pins  were  sold  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
members,  making  a total  attendance  of  48‘i.  Over  400 
attended  tlie  ball  on  the  opening  night,  and  about  300 
attended  the  banquet.  The  Ball  and  Carnival  proved 
very  pleasant  social  affairs,  and  the  Carnival  particu- 
larly served  to  make  every  one  acquainted.  The  ,\nsco 
Comj)any  did  much  to  “buoy”  up  the  assemblage  with 
their  balloons.  Several  novel  dance-features  were  in- 
troduced l)y  i)rofessionals,  and  gave  much  plea.sure. 

The  Lectures  and  Demonstrations 

These  were  of  unusual  merit.  The  speeches  and  talks 
by  Charles  L.  l.ewis,  C.  11.  Reeves,  Ben  Larrimer, 
Feli.x  Schanz  and  others,  and  the  President’s  address, 
pertained  princiitally  to  local  associations  and  the 
discu-ssion  of  the  amalgamation.  Howard  D.  Beach, 
of  Buffalo,  gave  an  address  on  the  ethics  of  the  pro- 
fession as  applied  to  the  individual  which  was  timely 
and  well  received.  Anderson  Pace  gave  another  of  his 
thoT'oughly  jiractical  talks  on  advertising.  Miss  Mamie 
Gerhard  made  qtute  the  hit  of  the  convention  with  her 
wise  sayings  and  maxims,  and  one  can  readily  under- 
stand “Soul-Pictures"  to  be  the  principal  product  of 
the  Gerhard  Sisters’  Studio,  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  leading  s|)irit.  Miss  Gerhard  says:  “The  cus- 
tomer is  always  right” — “Resittings  are  cheerfully 
given,  regardless  of  how  often  wanted  or  who  was  at 
fault,  or  whether  or  not  a change  of  costume  is  made” 
— ‘"Soul  must  be  put  into  your  work  if  you  would 
picture  that  which  would  most  ap|>eal  to  you  were 
the  sul)ject  your  relative” — “Rove  cliildren” — “ Flat- 
ter meu,  and  attend  to  your  business” — “Figure- 
pictures  have  a strong  ai)])eal,  especially  with  men, 
they  are  so  different  from  the  usual  bust  portrait” — 
“Twenty-five  percent  impression  brings  little  business, 
but  one  hundred  percent  impression  makes  for  success” 
— “High-priced  ])ictures  limit  production,  but  make 
photography  more  pleasant  and  lucrative  " — “Cheap 
work  distrib\ited  promiscuously  belittles  the  profes- 
sion; l)\it  better  prices  bring  more  reorders” — “Each 
picture  is  worthy  of  a frame  — .sell  frames  and  greatly 
increase  your  income.” 

\V.  B.  Poynter's  demonstration  in  Child  Portrai- 
ture was  an  e.xcellent  exani])le  in  S]>ced  and  efficiency, 
and  the  results  were  far  beyond  the  average  conven- 
tion work,  most  any  of  the  pictures  being  worthy  a 
place  in  the  permanent  exhilut.  The  ])ictures  shown 
were  couiijlete  in  every  detail  to  being  framed.  The 
tonal  (piality  was  good,  and  concentration  of  light 
showed  the  ])rogress  made  with  artificial  light. 

Meh  in  Sykes  was  han(licapj)ed  in  his  demonstra- 
tion as  to  light,  this  being  mostly  from  the  back,  al- 
though some  very  fine  “Eerski"  effects  were  produced, 
the  handica])  in  lighting,  however,  in  no  way  ham- 
pered his  <left  handling  of  the  hands  and  arms.  To 
lielp  out  the  liea.uty  of  line,  butterflies  and  drapery 
were  made  good  use  of.  His  accessories  and  back- 
ground-effects were  good,  ami  the  light-controlling 
device  used  was  an  excellent  idea.  Some  novel  ef- 
fects were  secured  by  Mr.  Sykes  in  the  special  dcTii- 
oustration  with  the  Electric  Light.  Mr.  Sykes 
took  the  popular  and  .sensible  method  in  his  dem- 
onstrations and  had  his  class  clo.se  around  him  — 
it  was  a get-together  meeting  where  instructor  and 
])upil  each  learned  of  the  other;  comments  were  in- 
vited and  freely  given  to  the  end  that  one  might  re- 
turn home  and  put  into  jiraclice  what  was  gotten  by 
the  interchange  of  iileas. 

The  Art  Exhibit 

Seldom  one  finds  a collection  of  pictures  of  such 
uniform  quality  as  was  shown  at  the  O.  M.  I.  Not  one 


really  bad  picture  was  on  exhibition  — all  showed  in- 
telligent thought  and  care  in  execution.  Six  were 
selected  for  Salon-Honors  — No.  71,  “The  Debutante,” 
by  Frank  Scott  Clark — a dainty  subject  daintily  ren- 
dered; No.  31,  “The  Prophet,”  by  Gerhard  SLsters  — 
the  head  of  a veneralrle  old  man  in  delicate  tones  of 
gray;  No.  62,  “The  Dancer,”  by  J.  A.  Bill  — oriental 
in  character;  No.  69,  “Art,  Music,  Future,”  by  Melvin 
Sykes  — a grouping  of  female  figures  purely  decorative, 
very  nicely  carried  out:  No.  24,  “Marguerite,”  by 
R.  M.  Williams,  Evansville,  Ind. — child  with  daisies, 
a Dorotype  of  unusual  merit;  No.  23,  “Old  Man’s 
Head,”  by  T.  W.  Kilmer,  N.  Y. 

I'he  “Diamond  Medal  Exhilrits”  for  the  six  years 
past,  belonging  to  the  Indiana  Association,  were  on 
display,  and  .served  as  an  inspiration  to  those  present  to 
strive  to  excel,  and  as  an  example  of  comparison  for 
the  judges.  The.se  form  a superior  collection,  and  are 
by  such  master-artists  as  R.  C.  Nelson,  F’rank  Scott 
Clark,  E.  E.  Doty,  Dudley  Hoyt,  Melvin  Sykes  and 
W.  G.  Thuss.  A committee  composed  of  Schanz,  Cu- 
sick,  Rcntschler  and  Professor  Silverberg  (artist,  Pitts- 
burgh) selected  the  pictures  worthy  of  special  mention, 
after  which  another  committee,  composed  of  Ryland 
W.  Phillips,  chairman;  Clias.  L.  Lewis,  and  C.  R. 
Reeves,  picked  the  winners  from  those  first  selected. 
This  method  met  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  all 
and  assured  every  one  a “square  deal;”  and  to  further 
enhance  the  value  of  the  judges’  decisions,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  chosen  to  give  a constructive  analysis  of  the 
picture  exhitiit.  This  was  a both  timely  and  able  dis- 
course, and  is  what  has  been  needed  for  many  years, 
as  every  one  is  intensely  interested  in  what  really 
constitutes  a great  picture,  and  in  knowing  why  one 
certain  picture  was  selected  for  honors  and  why  another 
was  not.  Air.  Phillips  showed  the  actual  pictures  be- 
fore the  audience  and  constructively  criticized  them. 
He  said;  “Pictures  should  carry  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion from  a distance  — they  should  be  bold  in  compo- 
sition and  show  perspective  and  atmosphere  — back- 
grounds are  neefled  mainly  to  give  relief,  and  solid 
black  or  white  grounds  should  not  be  tolerated  — the 
picture  should  tell  the  story  in  treatment  as  well  as 
theme  — draperies  should  be  in  proper  proportion  and 
not  give  too  great  a mass  or  body  to  the  picture,  they 
should  show  form  without  being  vulgar  — one  should 
strive  to  express  more  of  j)oetic  thought  in  pictures.” 

Some  of  the  exhibitors,  not  prize-winners,  were  as 
follows:  Frank  .\.  Bill,  Cleveland;  Frank  Aloore, 
Cleveland;  J.  If.  Brubaker,  Grand  Rapids;  Dozer 
Studio,  Bucyrus;  H.  E.  Welsh,  Cleveland;  A.  O,  Titus, 
Buffalo;  Lee  Bell,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  KnafHe  Bros., 
Knoxville;  A.  L.  Bowersox,  Cleveland;  J.  H.  F^ield, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.;  W.  O.  Brecken,  Pittsburgh;  Alerle 
Boyer,  Cleveland;  H.  E.  Welsh,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  The 
Crosljys,  A oungstown,  Ohio;  S.  Gordon,  Chicago;  The 
Kossttih  Stmlio,  Wheeling,  W.  Va, ; L,  F’,  Bachrach, 
Boston,  Alass.;  Arnohl  Studio,  Montclair,  N.  J.; 
Peck’s  Studio,  Akron,  Ohio;  L.  E,  Crandall,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  .\s  will  be  noted  by  the  above,  the  ex- 
hibit was  fairly  rei)resentative.  Some  enlargements 
were  shown,  and  a small  collection  of  autochromes. 
Very  few  pictures  of  a commercial  nature  were  ex- 
hibited, but  some  very  fine  landscai)es  were  displayed, 
a number  being  from  the  John  Wanamaker  Exhibit, 
Portrait-i)hotographers  are  beginning  to  .see  the  value 
and  inspiration  to  be  gotten  from  outdoor  work  with 
the  camera,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  will  show 
landscapes  in  the  future.  Very  few  women  exhibited, 
although  Tiot  a few  belong  to  the  associations;  probably 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  no  special  provision  as  to 
prizes  was  made  for  the  auxiliary. 
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The  work  this  year  was  varied  and  showed  individ- 
uality, and  very  little  striving  after  style.  Considerable 
Soft-focus  work  was  on  display,  but  the  sharp  focus  is 
still  in  the  lead.  Photographers  are  beginning  to  take 
more  interest  in  decorative  work  and  to  put  more 
of  poetry  into  their  work  for  exhibition-purposes. 
Worked-in  grounds  were  more  moderate,  and  but  few 
pictures  were  shown  with  solid  black  or  white  grounds. 
Sepias  and  black-and-white  effects  were  about  equal, 
and  not  many  border-designs  or  double-printing  effects. 
The  picture-space  in  most  of  the  pictures  was  well 
filled.  Children-subjects  predominated.  Interest  in 
hand-work  and  sketch-work  seems  to  be  declining. 

The  women  present  organized  the  O.  i\I.  I.  Trailers 
— an  association  of  the  wives,  daughters  and  sweet- 
hearts of  the  photographers  of  the  O.  M.  I.  Dues  and 
initiation  were  fixed  at  '•2a  cents,  but  will  be  raised  to 
50  cents  (presumably  “on  account  of  the  war”).  Mrs. 
Rush  gave  in  the  report,  and  she  was  heartily  applauded 
for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  social  side  of  the  mere 
male  members. 

Among  the  notables  in  attendance  were  Professor 
Silverberg  (artist),  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  G.  Hammer 
Croughton,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Goodlander  Sisters, 
Muncie,  Ind.:  Gerhard  Sisters,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  S. 
Schneider,  Columbus,  Ohio;  C.  R.  Reeves,  Anderson, 
Ind.;  Ed.  Perry,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  C.  E.  Smith, 
Evanston,  111.;  Melvin  Sykes,  Chicago;  E.  C.  Pratt, 
Aurora,  111.;  .1.  L.  Cusick,  Louisville,  Ky.;  L.  A.  Dozer, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio;  Ben  Larrimer,  Marion,  Ind.;  E.  E. 
Doty,  Battle  Creek,  (Mich.;  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  C.  L.  Lewis,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Howard  I). 
Beach,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  G.  L.  Hostetler,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  .lohn  I.  Hoffman,  Washington.  I).  C.;  C. 
Shubart,  Princeton,  Ind.:  Felix  Schanz,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.;  W.  S.  Lively,  McMinnville,  Teim.;  L.  H.  Bissell, 
Effingham,  111.;  Otto  Sellers,  Muncie,  Ind;  . II.  Lit- 
tleton, Muncie,  Ind,;  I).  D.  Spellman,  Detroit,  Mich,; 
.1.  A,  Bill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  O.  L.  DeMnney,  Port 
Huron,  Mich. 

The  Photographic  I’ress  was  represented  by  .1.  C. 
.\bel,  AbeVs  Weekly,  Clevelaml;  Frank  V.  Chambers, 
The  Camera.  Philadelphia;  David  .1.  Cook,  Puoto-Er,\, 
Effingham,  111. 

The  Resolution  Committee  brought  in  a report  thank- 
ing the  Photographic  Press,  Cedar  Point  Management 
and  officers  of  the  Ohio-Michigan  and  the  Indiana 
Associations.  They  also  passed  resolutions  of  respect 
for  Thomas  Palethor]).  Greenville,  Mich.,  member  of 
the  O.  i\L  Association  and  charter  member  of  the 
P.  A.  of  .V..  who  passed  away  during  the  year. 

Ryland  W.  Phillips  reported  for  the  committee  on 
the  Cramer  Memorial  Fund,  and  stated  that  the  fund, 
amounting  to  ftl,500,  would  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Hospital  and  Clinic  Department  of  the  .Uteidieim 
Home  for  Aged  People,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  home  is 
one  in  which  "Papa”  Cramer  was  most  interested  dur- 
ing life  and  to  which  he  left  certain  funds  to  help  in  its 
maintenance  after  his  death.  Suitable  tablets  will  be 
erected  to  show  for  all  time  what  the  Photographers  of 
.Vmerica  have  done  in  “Papa  " Cramer's  memory. 
The  tablets  will  be  at  the  entrance  to  the  hospital  and 
on  the  doors  of  the  rooms  set  aside  commemorating 
his  memory. 

The  ,\merican  Coni^ress  of  Photography 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  the  ( (hio-Michigan-Indiaiia 
Photographers’  Associations  convention,  at  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio,  the  .American  Congresss  of  Photography 
met  to  outline  the  work  to  be  taken  up  by  the  P.  of 

for  the  coming  year.  A ltai  matters  pertaining  to 
the  good  of  the  association  were  discussed,  which  will 


be  placed  before  the  membership  in  due  time  through 
the  pages  of  the  Association  News,  after  they  are  placed 
in  proper  form  for  intelligent  consideration.  The 
Amalgamated  Associations  of  the  national  body  will 
probably  be  asked  at  the  next  national  convention  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  those  delegates  in  attendance. 

The  matter  of  closer  cooperation  between  the  pho- 
tographic schools  and  the  P.  A.  of  A.  was  discussed  at 
length  and  the  following  resolution  passed: 

THE  RECOGNITION  OF  PHOTO-SCHOOLS 
I'o  Whom  It  May  Concern 

Whereas  the  Photographic  profession  would  be  greatly 
served  by  a close  co-operation  between  tlieP.A.  of  A.  and  the 
Photographic  Schools  — 

And  whereas  there  has  not  been  any  co-operation  of  this 
nature  in  the  past  — 

Be  it  resolved  that  any  photographic  school  which  shall 
confine  its  diplomas  to  those  students  who  shall  specialize 
in  one  of  the  different  departments  of  studio-work,  such  as 
operating,  printing  or  retouching,  and  who  shall  have  pur- 
sued a course  of  not  less  than  six  (6)  months’  duration  for 
each  course  in  which  he  specializes  and  for  which  the  di- 
ploma is  granted,  said  schools  shall  be  rated  as  accredited 
institutions  by  the  P.A.  of  A. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  executive  board  of  the  P.A. 
of  A.  shall  be  empowered  to  issue  letters  of  credit  to  schools 
which  comply  with  the  above  requirements,  and  also  be  em- 
powered to  withdraw  such  letters  of  credit  when  such  schools 
fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements  upon  the  compliance  of 
which  the  letters  were  granted. 

In  addition,  re.solutions  were  passed  that,  should  the 
Government  place  a tax  on  photographs,  a committee 
be  appointed  to  see  that  the  amateur  jjay  his  share. 
Resolutions  were  passed  also  commending  the  officers 
of  the  Ohio-Michigan- Indiana  .Association  for  bringing 
about  such  a successful  meeting. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  ,Ino.  I.  Hoffman,  the  secre- 
tary, was  read.  He  is  to  take  up  the  duties  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  International  .Association  of  Rotary 
Clubs,  with  offices  at  Chicago.  He  commences  his 
new  duties  September  1,  11)17.  Mr.  Charles  Columlnis, 
secretary  of  Retail  Merchants’  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  was  introduced,  and  will  doubtless  be 
engaged  to  take  Mr.  Hoffman’s  place. 

Mr.  Dozer,  a former  president,  was  ]>resented  with 
a life-membership  by  Mr.  Charles  Lewis  on  behalf  of 
the  association. 

Meml)ers  were  pi'esent  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Feimsylvania,  New  York,  Arkansas, 
West  Yirgiuia  and  Illinois. 

Tlie  secretary  stated  that  over  $1,000.00  stood  to 
the  credit  of  the  association,  and  that  about  '•2, ‘•200 
members  had  paid  their  dues  for  11)17.  About  eighteen 
hundred  cards  were  sent  out  relative  to  increasing  the 
dues;  ‘•2(iS!  were  returned.  Of  these.  I'll)  voted  for  $5.00 ; 
:il  for  $1.00;  57  for  $3.00,  and  53  for  no  increa.se. 

It  was  stated  that  a member  of  tlie  F.  A.  of  ,A.  now 
held  memljersiiip  in  the  Cop,XTights  League,  as  the 
association  had  assumed  the  obligations  of  this  society. 
.Article  six,  section  six,  of  the  coustiLutioii  was  amended 
so  that  a committee  of  three  will  now  be  appointed  on 
the  copyright  matters  of  the  association.  d'lR'  secre- 
tary stated  that  $1,235.00  was  received  from  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  for  exhibitiou-si)ace.  .All  officers 
f)f  the  I*.  .A.  of  ,A.  were  present.  Six  ]U'ints  were  select(>d 
for  Salon-Honors  in  the  association’s  exhilut,  which 
coiuf)rised  183  pictures. 

Manufacturers'  Exhibits 

The  manufiict urers'  exhibits  were  vtiried  and  large, 
most  of  them  would  be  ;i  credit  to  any  national  couven- 
lion.  espi.’cially  those  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  the 
.Ausco  f'o,,  G,  Cramer  Dry-Fhite  Co.,  Hammer  Dry- 
I’late  Co..  Central  Dry-I’late  Co.,  Sprague-Ilathaway 
Co.,  II.  Lieber  Co.,  Wollensak  Optical  Co..  Ilaloiil  Co,, 
.A,  ,M . Collitis  i'o..  etc. 


Every  inch  of  space  available  inside  the  hall  was 
sold,  and  exhibits  were  crowded  out  as  well  as  space  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hall. 

Not  anything  was  shown,  differing  greatly  from  for- 
mer exhibits,  and  nothing  particularly  new,  although 
the  manner  of  display  was  varied  and  novel.  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  had  a representative  ex- 
hibit by  leading  photographers,  who,  throughout  their 
entire  dis])lay,  showed  their  originality  and  individuality. 
Each  man's  work  was  selected  by  himself,  and  was  a 
finished  exhibit  expressing  his  taste  entirely,  the  dis- 
])lay  being  his  own  work  alone  — from  making  the 
negative  to  framing  the  print.  This  was  an  education, 
in  itself,  equal  to  a visit  to  the  studios  of  the  different 
l)hotographers  rei>resented,  l)ecause  it  was  wholly  their 
idea  that  was  expressed  and  not  those  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 

'I'he  features  that  characterized  the  Ansco  exhibit 
were  the  i)ictures  of  Hillers  and  Dr.  Arnold  Genthe,  of 
-New  York  City.  The  latter  display  was  of  the  sui)erb 
(piality  tor  which  Dr.  Genthe  is  noted.  Air.  Hillers' 
work  was  extremely  unusual  and  caused  much  dis- 
cussion. fn  tone,  feeling  and  effect  it  had  an  individ- 
uality all  its  tiwn,  and  the  only  comparison  would  be 
the  works  of  Whistler.  The  Ansco  exhibit  was  one  of 
the  best  attractions,  and  contained,  besides  the  art- 
exhibit,  their  fidl  line  of  profe.ssional  apj)aratus  — En- 
larging Camera,  New  A Ork  Portrait-Camera,  I’rofes- 
sional  Printer,  etc.,  and  the  new  " Break  Ifack  Hinge 
Hack  " for  the  Enlai'ging-Camera,  enabling  one  to 
])lace  tlie  pai>er  on  the  board  in  a ln)rizontal  |)osition. 

d'he  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Co.  showed  many  Ijeautiful 
backed  transparencies,  enlarged  from  small  films,  the 
work  of  J.  W.  Heattie.  ,V  very  fine  exhibit  was  also 
shown  from  the  studios  of  Strauss-Peyton,  Kansas 
City.  These  were  also  out  of  the  ordinary,  the  work 
having  the  effect  of  being  made  by  a nakeil  artificial 
light,  throwing  strong  shadows,  and  being  relieved  with 
soft  diflused  daylight.  The  whole  ])roduced  a weird  ori- 
ental effect.  The  Hammer  Dry-Plate  Company  showed 
some  S|)eeial  colored  Dorotypes  which  were  quite  ])opu- 
lar,  judging  from  the  number  that  were  shown  in  several 
of  the  exhibits.  Fowler  K Slater  brought  out  a show- 
case card  along  the  lines  of  the  card  s]>read  broailcast 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  last  year.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows: “ LOA  ALTA  — First  to  your  Country  — Then 
to  your  Home  — To  Cheer  — Those  at  Home  whose 
Hearts  are  with  you  — Leave  — AOur  Photograph.  " 
Sprague-Hathaway  Co.  showed  free-hand  oil-paintings 
over  photograidis,  which  were  very  distinctive  and  in 
good  taste,  and  very  flifferent  from  the  usual  rubbed-in 
oil-coloring,  d'hey  also  maile  a hit  with  their  coloring 
of  anuitcur  landscai)e-i)riuts.  which  were  shown  from 
mere  tinting  to  full,  free-hand  coloring,  d'his  is  a hint 
to  the  lu’ofe.ssional  to  gel  busy,  and  not  only  to  make 
enlargements  from  amateur  negatives,  but  to  go  a step 
further  and  to  sell  colored  work  worthy  a place  on  the 
walls  of  any  home  of  refinement.  To  continue  further 
deseri[)tious  of  other  exhibits  would  be  but  to  repeat. 
.Ml  were  line  and  showed  that  the  nianubieturers  were 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  times  ami  the  needs  of  the  [)ro- 
fe.ssiou. 

The  souvenirs  were  not  |ilentiful.  but  wei'e  neat  and 
very  acceptable.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  gave  a very 
nice  watch-fob.  the  bronze  tablet  bearing  their  trade- 
mark. The  .Vnsco  Co.  gave  ))encils  and  holder,  the 
button  bearing  the  .\merican  Flag.  'f'liey  also  dis- 
tributed balloons  bearing  their  advertisement.  The 
Wolleusak  Co.  gave  away  eolor-lilter  novelties.  The 
Haloiil  ( o.  passed  out  pcTicils  to  their  friends,  ami  sug- 
gested that  they  fry  the  new  Cameo  Pajx'r  for  Se[)ias. 
The  Central  Dry-Plate  Co.  gave  away  their  now  famous 


“ Bullets  ” (pencils)  — harmless  except  that  in  shoot- 
ing to  shoot  with  Centrals. 

The  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, follow'  in  alphabetical  order:  The  Ansco  Co. 

— W.  A.  Roekwood,  R.  Stafford,  O.  Rye,  A.  H.  Hansen, 
R.  W.  Aladlener.  Blome  Bros.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 

— Fred  Blome,  C.  A.  Dion  — picture-frames.  Cali- 
fornia Card  Mfg.  Co. — AI.  AI.  Frey  — regular  line  of 
card-stock.  (Yntral  Dry-Plate  Co. — F.  E.  Cramer, 
Airs.  F'.  E.  Cramer,  A.  \V.  Aloody,  Airs.  A.  W.  Moody 

— black  and  white  tran.sparencies,  and  negatives 
showing  superior  quality  of  Central  plates.  The  proof 
was  shown  in  the  large  and  excellent  display  of  prints 
hung  on  the  xvalls.  The  Chilcote-Sargent  Co.,  Cleve- 
land— F.  ,1.  F'ugent,  F'.  D.  Warner,  A.  H.  Chilcote  — 
fine  and  complete  line  of  mountings.  Colgrove  Bros., 
Buffalo  — H.  AI.  Colgrove  — showing  color-work  for 
photograj)hers,  in  watercolor  and  oil.  Their  colored 
Dorotypes,  backed  up  with  colored  silks,  deserve 
special  mention.  A.  Al.  Collins  Co. — Roll  R.  Jones, 
J.  Evans,  AL  A.  T.  Gillbee  — featuring  Persian  ^>1- 
umet  (like  leather),  something  approaching  leather- 
mountings.  This  adds  a tone  and  style  to  any  photo- 
grai)h,  and  will  aid  materially  the  photographer  to  re- 
ceive the  highest  prices  for  his  work.  G.  Cramer  Dry- 
Plate  Co. — G.  A.  Cramer,  J.  J.  Sheets,  H.  F.  Brown, 
J.  W.  Beattie.  This  exhibit  was  replete  with  the  finest 
work  of  .some  of  the  best  workers  in  the  country,  and 
showed  the  high  esteem  in  which  these  plates  are  held. 
The  negatives  and  transparencies  showed  the  full 
range  of  light-action,  in  delicacy  of  tone  and  boldness 
of  definition.  The  exhibit  was  the  regulation  national 
display.  Fiastman  Kodak  Co. — Harry  FVll,  R.  W. 
Barijeau,  Harry  B.  Willis,  N.  P.  Richardson,  William 
Sheets.  Fid.  Campbell.  Ed.  Countryman,  DeForrest 
Stamp.  F'rank  L.  .Andrews,  Frank  Flmmenger,  Jack 
Gunders(jn,  .Arthur  Paul,  L.  Fi.  Snyder,  Chas.  Hutchin- 
smi,  Chas.  Burley,  F'rank  Hickok.  Al.  Larimer.  This 
exhibit,  besides  containing  the  excellent  display  of  art- 
])hotograplis  spoken  of  heretofore,  contained  all  the 
film-negatives  made  at  the  flashlight  demonstration 
by  Air.  Poynter.  They  did  not  show  manipulation  of 
any  kind,  and  were  certainly  a prize-lot.  and  were  con- 
vincing aT'guments  for  Eastman  Portrait-F'ilms  for 
hoine-i)ortraiture.  F'owler  & Slater,  Cleveland  — A.  C. 
(ior.such,  .lake  Landis,  E.  C.  Crosier,  Phil.  R.  Slater  — 
showing  Poynter  F'lash-.Apparatus,  Campbell  vignetters 
for  home-i)ortrait  cameras,  selling  at  !ii:2.75  to  $3.50,  and 
Norton  Baby-Holder  to  fold  up  for  home  portrait  work, 
Windsor  & Newton  Retouching-Dope,  which  can  be 
used  a second  or  third  time  over  the  first  retouching. 
This  is  something  the  ])hotographic  jjrofession  has  long 
wanted,  and  this  preparation,  coming  from  such  a 
strong  house  as  Windsor  & Newton,  must  surely  sup- 
plv  the  need.  The  (iross  Photo-Supi>lv  Co.,  Toledo  — 
W.  I.  ( iross,  O.  Gross,  R.  Gross  — complete  line  of  card- 
stock.  The  Haloid  Co. — F'.  W.  Godfrey,  Fid.  Arthur,  Fid. 
A auck,  chemist,  and  J.  R.  Wilson,  sec  y.  The  new 
“Cameo"  ])aper  (especially  for  sepias)  was  shown, 
denion.strating  that  a jjaper  combining  Irrilliancy  and 
softness  with  ease  of  hamlling  and  surety  of  re.sults  can 
be  made  to  meet  this  Ticed  in  sej)ia-work.  This  was  the 
best  exhibit  made  to  date  by  this  firm.  Hammer  Dry- 
Plate  Co. — F'.  S.  Sloan,  C.  O.  Towles,  Geo.  Fipi)ert. 
'I'he  firm's  regular  national  display  was  shown,  noth- 
ing being  too  good  for  the  O.  M.  I.  The  “boys"  aj)- 
preciated  this,  as  was  shown  by  the  large  gathering 
constantly  viewing  the  exhibits  and  visiting  with  rej)- 
resentatives.  'I'he  pictures  were,  in  fact,  a little  above 
the  usual  art-exhibit.  L.  AL  Johnson.  Chicago,  III. — 
P.  C.  Liggett  — hand-carved  frames,  in  “period"  de- 
signs. as  Roman,  Dueen  Anne,  William  and  Alary,  and 


too 


Grecian,  in  antique,  gold  and  other  finishes.  Tlie 
Kroner  Photo.  Print-Dryer  Co., St.  Lonis  — Mrs.  E.  A. 
Kroner  — drying-machines  ca|)able  of  drying  5.50  prints 
per  hour.  The  H.  Lieher  Co.,  Indianapolis  — llohert 
Lieber,  Edward  Peichler,  \V.  Houseman,  i\lax  Buehler 

— only  Idgh-art.  hand-carved  frames  for  the  high-class 
trade.  A large  and  attractive  line  was  <lisplayed. 
IMcIntyre  Photo.  Printer  Co.,  So.  Pend.  Ind. — II.  II. 
IMcIntyre.  Mr.  McIntyre  was  kej)t  busy  showing  the 
superior  advantages  of  his  new  electric  .synchroiuz.ing 
clock-timing  device,  which  regulates  the  strength  of  the 
light  and  assures  correct  and  uniform  time  given  to  all 
prints,  under  all  conditions  of  voltage.  The  Medick- 
Parrows  C o.,  Cohmdius  — F.  (\  IMedick,  S.  P.  Eox  — 
special  corner  folders,  and  mountings  of  character. 
Presto  Alfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh  — S.  S.  Loel),  Leon  Loeb, 
.loseph  Loeb  — photographs  showing  the  many  and 
varie<l  uses  of  the  “Infallible  " masks  were  dis])layed 
to  advantage.  The  Shoberg  Co.,  Sioux  C’ity,  Iowa  — 
I).  C'.  Shol)erg.  The  new  improved  and  original  Port- 
able Skylight  was  the  principal  attraction  in  this  l)ooth, 
and  the  fine  large  photographs  hung  on  the  walls  were 
proof  of  the  superior  nature  of  this  machine.  Sprague- 
Hathaway  Co.,  West  Somerville,  iMass. — Jewel  S. 
Jewell  — liand-modeleil  frames  of  distinction  for  the 
particular  photographer;  oil-paintings;  miniatures  oti 
ivory:  water-colors;  in  fact,  everything  that  the  most 
fastidious  phot(5grapher  woidd  want,  in  the  way  of 
colored  pictures,  both  in  miniature  and  enlargements. 
Stanley  Pros.,  Grand  Papids  — C.  A.  Stanley,  -lack 
Stanley.  These  background  ])aintcrs  were  as  popular 
as  ever,  and  as  in  former  years  showed  .something  new 
in  backgrounds;  this  was  the  three  leaf  ground,  con- 
taining six  paintings,  in  color:  any  one  of  the  set  could 
he  used  alone  or  the  three  on  one  side  of  the  screen 
formed  a setting  for  a group.  Sweet.  \\  allach  & Co. — 
II.  C.  Sievers  (president),  G.  X.  ()<lele,  S.  P.  Oswald. 
C.  P.  Woidt.  This  large  photo-su])ply  house  was  well 
represented  and  showed  many  specialties,  .\moug 
those  worthy  of  mention  were  E.  K.  Co.  cameras. 
Xorthern  Lights,  Parallax  Reflector,  Wratten  Safe- 
Light  and  Simplex  Auto.  Print-Dryer  (electrical).  They 
were  a busy  bunch  in  the  Sweet,  Wallach  booth,  and  it 
took  all  the  boys  to  wait  on  all  their  old  customers. 
'I'apprell  Loomis  X Co.  — .1.  .\.  Cameron.  M.  E.  Sholl. 
W.  L.  Harris.  Leather  cases  for  I torotypes  and  soldiers' 
pocket-cases  for  jdiotograjjhs  were  the  leaders  in  this 
[)opular  line  this  year.  The  F.  W.  Wolf  Co..  Cleveland 

— Chas.  Leelaml.  G.  P.  Pard  — line  of  car<l-mounts 
which  were  much  admired.  Wollensak  Optical  Co.— 
.1.  Dawes.  Mr.  Dawes  was  all  alone  this  year,  lint 
showed  himself  thoroughly  capable  of  caringfor  the  men, 
and  women,  too,  friends  of  the  Wollensak  i)roduets.  If 
any  one.  perchance.  <lid  not  smile  at  Dawes,  he  s])ecdil\- 
changed  his  face  uj)on  looking  at  the  little  souvenir  he 
pas.sed  out — a little  trick  with  filters,  Idiiting  what 
one  could  expect  U[)on  becoming  an  owner  of  a W ol- 
lensak.  The  !•'.  Zimmerman  Co.-  ('has.  C.  Ilouscr  — 
a coni])lete  line  of  mouldings  and  piet\ire-frames. 

The  John  Wanamaker  Exhihition 

The  Third  j)opular  Exhihition  of  Photogrn|)h.s  will  be 
held  in  the  John  Wanamaker  Store.  I’hiladelphia. 
November  1 to  IT.  1917.  Entries  close  October  1.'!, 
1917.  The  first  prize  will  be  S'25  in  cash:  the  second, 
S15.  and  the  third.  f>10.  In  addition,  there  will  be  ten 
[)rizes  of  each,  besides  honorable  mentifin  for  as 
many  pictures  as  the  judges  find  worthy.  This  exhi- 
bition is  for  beginners. 

The  Thirteenth  .\nnnal  Exhiliition  of  Photographs 
will  be  held  March  -1  to  Hi,  1918.  in  Philadelphia. 


Entries  close  February  it,  1918.  J'he  judges  will  decide 
the  merit  of  each  picture  as  they  would  in  an  exlubi- 
tion  of  paintings  or  sculptures,  and  will  have  authority 
to  haug  only  those  pictures  that  are  worthy,  oitiitting 
all  others.  Eighteen  prizes  will  be  awarded,  and  as 
many  “Special  Mentions"  as  may  please  the  judges. 


First  Prize 

8100 

Second  Prize 

50 

Third  Prize 

25 

Five  Prizes,  $lt)  each 

50 

Ten  Prizes,  $5  each 

50 

In  ease  of  several  i)ictures  Ireing  t>f  nearly  equal 
merit,  the  judges  may  combine  the  prizes  and  divide 
them  in  different  proportions,  according  to  their  judg- 
ment of  the  relative  merits  of  the  |)ictures. 

Workers  are  cautioned  to  remember  that  there  are 
two  distinct  exhibitions:  (1)  the  Popular  Exhibition 
in  November,  /or  beginners  in  the  art  of  photography; 
and  ii)  the  Exhibition  in  March  for  adranced  camcra- 
irorkirs.  Further  information  with  regard  to  both  ex- 
hiliitious,  and  the  rules  governing  each,  may  be  ob- 
tained on  ap]ilieation  to  the  Photogra])hic  Exhibition 
Pureau,  Street  Floor,  Juniper  Street,  .lohn  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. 

Our  Illustrations 

(Continued  from  page  lo-'t)  . 

hick  with  boy-scouts,  but  reajied  only  disa])pointmenl . 
Now  comes  IMartha  Curry,  a pictorial  worker  with  im- 
agination, and  ability  to  carry  through  successfully  a 
]ireconceived  idea.  The  limited  capacity  of  a back- 
yard suited  her  purpose,  so  she  arranged  the  familiar 
ceremony  of  saluting  the  flag.  Her  means  were  modest 
enough  — a small  squa<l  of  jiatriotie  little  boys  playing 
soldiers,  including  a,  trumiieter  and  a llag-bearer.  The 
latter  is  the  jirincipal  figure,  and  with  true  artistic 
perception  the  artist  makes  him  balance  the  entire 
group  of  soldier-boys.  The  .scene  affords  as  inspiring 
a sight  as  if  the  jiartieipants  were  real  soldiers.  The 
arrangement,  lighting  and  ensemble  are  truly  admira- 
ble. Data:  June,  H)17,  It  _\.m.;  bright  sunlight;  ,Vuto 
Gratlex  (‘Lj  x .'!});  f-inch  (hioke,  at  F/5.(>;  ./o  secoiul; 
Wellington  ,\nti-Sereeu ; ])>ro  in  tank,  Wellington 
formula;  jirint  on  Enlarging  (,'yko;  developed  with 
I tnratol. 

To  group  a number  of  cliildreu  arouml  the  mother, 
in  an  ordinary  room,  allot  them  one  eomnion  interest 
and  produce  as  satisfactory  a,  result  as  has  been  achieved 
by  Lena  ALT  ewkesbury,  [lagc  I f7,  is  no  small  task.  'I’he 
lighting  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  dresses  adds  to  the  character  ami  interest 
of  the  picture.  Despite  the  genre  (jualily  of  the  group, 
the  faces  should  |)ass  as  excellent  i)orlraits.  It  is  alto- 
gether a highly  creditable  piece  of  work.  Data:  March, 
to. .90  ,\.M.  (mafle  in  Floriila);  bright  light  outside: 
5x7  view-camera:  7-ineh  Wollensak  lens;  stop,  f't.5; 
f second;  5x7  Seed  .St);  pyro;  direct  print  on  .Artura 
iris  ( '. 

Dr.  Gray's  lamlseai)e,  ]>age  lit),  shows  good  knowl- 
eilge  of  photographic  technique.  'I'he  view  is  pleasing, 
by  the  absence  of  hackneyed  design  ami  by  the  careful 
and  uniformly  flawless  workmanshii).  Data:  June. 
1917;  liright  sunlight:  Standard  < trlhonon ; |iyro-metol 
(Ingento):  Rausch  & Lomb  Plastigmal;  stop,  F.  S.  .‘LJ; 
'.  second;  R.  & J.  9-time  ray-filter;  print  on  Gyko  Flat. 

The  picture  generously  otfered  for  general  eritieism, 
j)age  I5‘2,  is  by  F.  ,\.  Ilasse.  Data:.Fuue,  1 e.M.;  bright 
sunlight;  x 9j  Ica;  J-iuch  Carl  Zeiss;  sto]>,  F/8;  no 
color-screen;  .2'-,  .second;  Eastman  film;  |),vro,  tank;  en- 
larged ]>riut . 
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It  is  good  news  that  tlie  London  Salon  of  Photog- 
raphy is  to  hold  its  usual  exhibition  at  the  gallery  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Watercolors,  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East.  The  date  fixed  for  the  opening  is  the  fif- 
teenth of  September,  the  private  view  being  on  Friday 
the  fourteenth  of  September.  The  latest  date  for  re- 
ceiving exhibits  at  the  gallery  is  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember. The  show  will  remain  open  until  the  middle  of 
October.  It  would  have  been  a pity  if  the  continuity 
of  the  Salon  exhibitions  had  been  broken,  as  so  far 
during  the  war  they  have  proved  remarkably  success- 
ful; and  as  most  exliibitors  give  part,  and  in  some  cases 
all,  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their  pictures  to 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  the  sum  handed  over 
yearly  has  been  considerable,  and  the  Salon  Committee 
has  the  comfortable  feeling  that  it  is  helping  in  the  good 
work  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  wounded,  as  well 
as  to  keep  the  flag  of  pictorial  photography  flying.  Ihit 
to  keep  the  hag  of  pictorial  photography  flying  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  as  the  war  progresses.  Month 
by  month  the  whole  nation  gets  more  clo.sely  drawn 
into  the  one  absorbing  business  of  the  country,  wliich  is 
the  war.  It  permeates  each  individual  of  every  class, 
and  no  wonder  that,  e.xcept  on  rare  holidays,  photog- 
raphers, amongst  the  rest  of  the  population,  cannot 
settle  down  to  pre-war  preoccupations.  All  the  more, 
then,  the  Salon  Committee  is  to  be  congratidated  on 
contimiing  courageously  the  exfiibitions  and,  what  is 
more,  making  successes  of  them  in  such  circumstances. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  has  decided  not  to 
hold  its  annual  exliibition  this  year  in  the  gallery  of  tlie 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  in  Suffolk  Streef,  as 
it  has  done  for  several  years  past,  but  to  substitute  for 
it  an  exhibition  at  the  Society’s  house  in  Russell  Square. 
This  will  be  open  for  several  weeks  during  October  and 
November,  and  will  be  free  to  the  public.  The  engross- 
ment of  1)oth  scientific  and  pictorial  photographers  on 
war-work,  and  j)roblems  of  labor  and  finance,  are  the 
chief  reasons  for  this  departure.  One  cannot  but  re- 
gret tliat  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  suspend  the 
usual  exhibition.  Last  year  was  the  sixly-first  annual 
show  held  by  the  society,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
popular  fi.xture  with  photographers,  as  it  embraced  all 
branches  of  photography.  No  dfpubt,  the  serious  scien- 
tific sections  have  been  the  most  valuable,  and  the 
pictorial  tlie  weakest;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  London  Salon  sprang  originally  from  the 
“Hoyal,  ’ so  that  the  latter  is  certainly  the  father  of 
pictorial  photography,  although  it  is  true  that  he 
drove  his  most  promising  children  into  revolt,  and 
ultimately  into  .secession. 

;\t  the  last  meeting  of  the  Salon  rommittee,  two 
new  members  were  elected,  viz.,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
and  Air.  E.  II.  IV  cston,  of  California.  Mr.  Weston’s 
work  is  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  he  has 
been  a regular  exhibitor  at  the  Salon,  and  his  “Dancing 
Nude,”  in  last  year’s  show,  is  .still  fresh  in  our  memory. 

The  exhibition  of  Air.  Angus  Basil’s  “Portraits  and 
Figure-Studies,”  at  the  Camera  Club  fAdelphi),  which 
ojiencd  just  after  onr  last  letter  was  po.sted,  has  proved 
an  exceedingly  interesting  show.  The  prints  are  all 
made  in  one  uniform  process,  probably  enlargements, 
but  the  artist  .seems  to  have  made  a big  effort  to  show- 
variety  of  subject.  Fir.st,  we  have  a set  of  ordinary 
portraits,  big  heads  that  call  for  no  particular  men- 
tion, and  are  not  very  .striking  or  interesting.  Then 
t here  is  a group  comprising  as  models  a small  boy.  a 
naval  officer,  a young  man  rather  taken  up  with  his 


finger-nails,  and  an  old  man’s  profile.  But  the  most 
striking  pictures  are  those  of  more  or  less  draped,  or 
more  or  less  nude,  feminine  figures.  In  these,  Mr. 
Basil  has  attempted  to  express  various  frames  of  mind 
by  attitude  and  e.xpression.  Some  of  the  results  strike 
us  as  somewhat  forced  and,  consequently,  unconvinc- 
ing. Perhaps  the  entangling  draperies  were  too  unusual 
to  allow  the  mind  to  concentrate  on  the  various  ideas 
intended,  of  which  we  should  not  have  got  an  inkling 
but  for  the  catalog.  But  photography  is  no  doubt  a 
hard  master,  and  will  not  respond  always  to  our  exalted 
thoughts,  or  cooperate  in  their  graphic  expression.  Mr. 
Basil’s  work  seems  influenced  rather  banefully  by  the 
cult  of  the  ugly  and  the  strong;  but  for  all  that  this  is 
a show  that  is  well  worth  seeing,  and  which  gives  one 
enough  to  think  about.  There  is  a brain  behind  it,  and 
for  that  one  can  forgive  much. 

Babies,  babies,  babies,  that ’s  what  it  is  this  week, 
and  probably  every  camera  in  the  place  is  out  photo- 
graphing babies.  The  first  week  in  July  is  Baby-Week 
in  London,  and  is  dedicated  to  a great  campaign  for 
saving  the  babies  of  the  nation.  We  had  been  specially 
invited  to  an  Infancy  Welfare  Fete  yesterday,  because 
it  was  thought  an  exhibition  of  baby-photographs 
would  be  sure  to  interest  us.  And  so  it  did;  and  amuse 
us  very  much,  too.  Here  were  all  the  fifty  candidates 
for  a baby-competition,  printed  in  velox,  half-plate 
size.  The  tent  in  which  this  little  side-show  of  the  fete 
was  held  was  very  empty,  and  we  are  afraid  that  not 
many  pennies  (the  entrance-fee!)  went  to  swell  the 
fund,  for  people  imagined  that  photographs  of  babies, 
all  under  eighteen  months,  would  be  exactly  alike. 
We,  however,  having  photographed  a good  many 
babies  ourselves,  were  wiser,  and  were  prepared  for 
what  we  found,  viz.,  every  snapshot  an  original  in  its 
way.  One  could  see  at  a glance  that  Baby  Smith  w-as 
a tiresome  little  boy  rascal,  who  stoutly  refused  to  let 
his  mother  take  her  not  very  elegant  string-bag  out  of 
his  hand  when  he  was  “took;”  and  that  Baby  Jones, 
with  her  head  on  one  side  and  a chuckling  smile  on  her 
face,  was  not  at  all  displeased  at  the  attention. 

Ward  Aluir,  of  photographic  fame,  who  started 
and  ran  that  very  unique  and  amusing  Gazette  of  the 
3rd  London  Hospital,  has  now  published  what  he  calls 
“Our  Latest  Audacity.”  It  is  a book  called  “Happy 
though  Wounded.”  and  is  a collection  of  all  the  best 
things  that  have  been  published  in  the  Gazette.  As 
Lance-Corporal  Ward  Muir  says,  “Though  the  reading- 
matter  will  keej)  you  interested,  and  generally  chuck- 
ling, it  is  the  pictures  that  are  our  proud  boast;”  and 
when  one  remembers  that  it  contains  the  cream  of 
Lorimer’s,  Irving’s,  and  Dowd’s  drawings,  the  De  la 
Bcre  cartoons,  and  some  of  Nevinson’s  work  (also  as 
this  is  a photograiihic  letter),  some  of  Ward  Muir’s 
photographs,  and  that  all  these  were  workers  in  the 
hospital,  it  should  prove  as  great  a success  as  the 
Gazette.  Its  price  is  ‘2/(i,  and  all  profits  go  towards  the 
Comfort  Fund  of  the  Ho.spital. 

The  Lyceum  Club  had  a photographic  function  and 
wc  spent  an  interesting  afternoon  seeing  old  friends  and 
viewing  the  work  of  .some  of  the  members.  Our  invita- 
tion card  said  “an  exhibition  of  Pictorial  and  Press 
Photograiihy,”  and  it  was  an  excellent  idea  to  combine 
the  two;  for  when  one  felt  a little  tired  of  the  journalistic 
section,  with  its  momentary  interest,  one  could  refresh 
one’s  self  by  enjoying  some  of  the  pictorial  work, 
.some  of  the  best  and  most  satisfying  of  which  were 
landscapes  by  Mrs.  Kinder.  The  Lyceum  Gallery  was 
filled  with  folk,  but  it  w-as  not  quite  the  same  as  in 
pre-war  days,  when  one  of  the  present  writers  was  a 
member,  and  we  missed  many  of  the  well-known  pho- 
tographic lights,  who  are  now  engaged  more  .seriously. 

Caiune  and  W’ill  Cadet. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Japanese  Flower- Arrangement  (Ike-Bana).  By 
Mary  Averill  (Kwashinsai  Kiyokuniei).  Small  quarto. 
Cloth,  Japanese  style.  88  illustrations.  Price,  $1.50 
net;  postage  extra.  New  York;  John  Lane  Company; 
London:  John  Lane  The  Bodley  Head;  Toronto: 
Bell  and  Cockburn. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  issue  containing 
an  essay  on  Japanese  pictorial  photography  (by 
Charles  Ilovey  Pepper)  should  be  succeeded  imme- 
diately by  one  with  a review  of  a work  on  the  Japanese 
art  of  arranging  flowers  in  a decorative  way.  Although 
artistic  and  poetically  expressive  photographic  studies 
of  flowers  have  been  published  iu  t hese  pages  — notably 
by  George  Alexander,  Fannie  T.  Cassidy  and  AY.  S. 
Davis  — they  represent  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
composition  of  European  origin.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  Japanese  art.  According  to  the  author 
of  Ike-Bana,  the  Japanese  follow  the  art  of  flower- 
arrangement  from  their  youth,  and  this  has  given  them 
an  idea  of  proportion,  taught  them  the  power  of  concen- 
tration and,  one  might  almost  say,  imbued  them  with 
many  of  their  finest  traits  of  character.  The  author 
lays  stress  upon  the  pleasure  and  benefit  she  derived 
from  long  study  of  Koshiu-Ryu,  a particularly  simple 
and  natural  school  of  flower  arrangement.  “Not  only 
in  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  lines  achieved  and  in  the 
strengthening  in  sense  of  proportion,  but  in  the  quicken- 
ing of  observation  of  the  natural  growth  of  all  plants 
and  trees,  I have  gained  so  much  that  it  makes  me  long 
to  pass  on  to  others  what  I have  found  so  helpful.” 

Ike-Bana,  the  Japanese  word  for  flower-arrange- 
ment, means  living  flowers,  and  explains  by  its  deriva- 
tion the  fundamental  principles  of  the  grouping.  AA'ith- 
out  some  knowledge  of  its  history,  it  docs  not  sceiu 
possible  to  get  into  the  proper  spirit  to  work  out  the 
true  beauty  of  these  arrangements;  so  in  this  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  volume  is  given  a concise  history  of 
the  different  schools  and  their  dates,  as  age  counts  for 
so  much  in  Japan  that  the  followers  of  the  more  mod- 
ern schools  are  regarded  with  scorn  by  the  adepts  of 
the  old  schools.  In  Ike-Bana,  the  .Japanese  have  given 
us  a scientific  arrangement  of  flowers  which  excels  all 
others  in  beauty  of  line  and  brings  into  our  homes  the 
refreshment  derived  from  growing  plants  — a quite 
different  sensation  from  that  given  by  other  arrange- 
ments of  cut  flowers.  The  reader  of  this  volume  cannol 
but  attain  a simple  yet  beautiful  arrangement  of  flow- 
ers, if  he  has  felt  the  desire  for  .something  less  confu.sed 
in  flower-arrangement  than  has  been  reached  by 
AA'estern  peoples. 

The  illustrations  deal  with  flowers,  and  branches  of 
flowering  and  coniferous  trees,  arranged  in  standing 
and  hanging  receptacles;  and,  while  designed  for  deco- 
rative pur[)o,ses  in  and  about  the  home,  they  offer  de- 
lightful and  unconventional  themes  for  the  pictorial 
photographer,  who  will  learn  quickly  the  art  of  com- 
posing flowers  of  various  kinds  after  the  manner  of 
Japanese  artists,  who  have  begun  already  to  exert  a 
strong  and  abiding  influence  upon  .American  art. 


Through  the  A’ear  AVith  Thoreau  — Sketches  of 
Nature  from  the  \A"ritings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
AAdth  Corresponding  Photographic  Illustrations.  By 
Herbert  AA'.  Gleason.  Large  octavo.  Cloth,  deco- 
rated. $3.00,  net.  Boston  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A.; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1017. 

It  is  very  rare  to  find  a writer  of  ability  and  charm 
who  is  his  own  illustrator,  filling  the  latter  capacity 
exceptionally  well.  This  statement  applies  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  Herbert  AA'.  Gleason,  the  well-known 
lecturer  and  photographer,  as  author  of  a ilelightfid 
book  on  Thoreau,  the  American  philosoi)her  and  nat- 
tiralist,  which  the  author  has  illustrated  with  eighty 
original  photographs  of  his  own,  all  remarkable  for 
felicity,  excellence  and  accuracy.  The  ])re.sent  volume 
is  an  endeavor  to  go  a step  beyond  Thorean's  sketches, 
and  to  reproduce,  with  the  aid  of  photographs,  .some  of 
the  outdoor-scenes  and  natural  phenomena  in  which  he 
delighted  and  which  he  has  so  graphically  described. 
The  series  of  views  is  limited,  of  necessity;  but  a s\dfl- 
cient  number  arc  given  to  illustrate  Thorean's  method 
of  nature-study  as  well  as  to  emphasize,  anew,  the 
accuracy  and  felicity  of  his  nature-descrii)!  ions.  No 
doubt  this  combination  of  verbal  and  pictorial  de- 
scription will  stimuh'ite  a wider  apprehension  and  a 
more  vivid  realization  of  the  beautiful  iu  Nature  — 
thus  continuing,  in  a measure,  Thorean's  self-ai)])ointed 
mission. 

The  text  consists  of  quotations  chiefly  from  the 
.Journal,  preceded  by  a sketch  of  the  philosojjher's  life 
and  haunts.  As  a lover  of  Nature,  finding  supreme 
pleasure  and  solace  in  Imr  infinite  lieauties  and  mys- 
teries, and  giving  expression  to  his  lofty  susceptibilities 
and  emotions,  Thoreau  endeared  himself  to  such  men 
as  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Channing,  and  has  won  a con- 
spicuous i)lace  in  the  affections  of  truly  religious  men. 
Though  accused  of  being  but  a dreamer,  idling  his 
time  away  roaming  through  woods  and  over  fields, 
Thoreau  had  a profession,  and  this  is  his  statement: 
" J/y  profession  is  to  he  always  on  the  alert  to  find.  God  in 
Xature,  to  know  his  lurking-places,  to  watch  for  and 
describe  all  the  divine  features  which  I can  detect  in 
Xature." 

AA'ith  respect  to  the  photographs,  they  were  made 
by  Mr.  Gleason  with  the  sole  purpose  to  obtain,  in 
every  case,  as  close  correspondence  as  i)ossible  with 
Thorean's  description.  Each  of  the  eighty  ]>hoto- 
graphs  are  up  to  Mr.  Gleason's Jiigh  rt'pulatioii  as  a 
l>hotographer  of  natural  scenery,  covering  the  varied 
interest  and  beauty  of  AA'alden  Pond  (Thorean's  favorite 
haunt)  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  ])ictures 
rej)reseut  Nature  at  every  season  throughout  the  entire 
year;  hence  the  book  consists  of  four  divisions  — S|>riug. 
Summer,  Autumn  and  AA'intcr,  each  with  ap[)roi)iiate 
extracts  from  Thorean's  writings  and  the  corresponding 
photograi)hs  by  Mr.  Gleason.  There  are  i)ielures  of 
woods,  hills,  fields,  meadows  and  jxmds;  also  pleasing 
nature-studies  — flowers,  shrubs,  berries  ami  birds, 
such  as  delighted  the  heart  of  the  great  nature-lover. 
Many  of  the  laudseapes  are  posit ivel,\’  beautiful  in  sub- 
ject anil  comjiosit ion,  several  of  which,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  publishers,  will  be  republished  iu  our 
next  Issue. 

This  book,  a cojiy  of  which  every  photographer- 
naturalist  should  own,  will  tend  to  make  Lake  AA'alden 
- near  Concord,  Alass. — and  its  wooded  shores 
more  widely  known  and  to  attract  visitors  ami  eamerists 
from  afar.  The  locality,  beloved  of  Thoreau,  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  the  hearts  of  his  admirers  and  followers, 
and  be  as  worthy  a visit  as  Concord  and  Lexington, 
each  only  a few  miles  distant  from  Boston.  The  beauty 
of  Lake  AA'aldeu  eaii  never  be  forgotten. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 

Plenty  of  Lumiere  Autochrom  Plates  on  Hand 

Those  wlio  are  eager  to  pliotograpli  I lie  marvelous 
colorings  of  autumn-foliage,  or  who  wish  to  make 
studies  of  suhjeets  in  costume,  or  who  wish  to  work 
with  the  famous  Lumiere  Autochrom  plates,  may  now 
obtain  them  promptly  from  IL  .1.  Pitzsimoiis,  75 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A large  and  complete 
stock  has  been  received,  sufficient  — according  to  Mr. 
Fitzsimons  — to  meet  all  reasonable  requirements. 
Amateur  and  iirofessional  photographers  should  write 
at  once  for  the  latest  descriptive  matter  which  tells 
how  to  use,  develop,  mount  and  display  Antochromes. 

Photograph  of  Old  Glory 

Of  the  countless  attempts  to  photograph  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  in  an  artistic  and  effective  manner,  very  few 
indeed,  are  successful.  It  has  remained  for  the  Detroit 
Publishing  Company  to  accomiilish  this  difficult  feat, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a reproduction  of  our  National  em- 
blem on  page  150.  The  publishers  inform  us  that  the 
original  print,  measuring  14|  x 21  inches,  sells  for  .‘35 
cents,  and  that  it  has  proved  a ])opular  seller.  The 
same  j>icture  in  postcard  size,  and  in  natural  colors,  is 
a beauty,  as  can  easily  lie  imagined.  Everybody  should 
own  a copy  of  this  suiierb  representation  of  our  Flag. 

The  Passing  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 

'Pn  \T  the  Photographic  .Association  of  .America  faces 
a radical  change  in  its  future  activities  was  mani- 
fested by  an  unanimons  vote  pas.sed  by  the  National 
( '(ingress  at  its  recent  se.ssion  at  ('(alar  Point.  Ohio  — 
that,  on  account  of  the  heavy  financial  burdens  borne 
by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  heretofore,  in  pre- 
paring and  conducting  exhibits  at  the  national  con- 
xcntious,  the.se  exhibits  be  disjiensed  with,  and  that, 
whether  this  be  done  or  not,  the  annual  conventions 
of  the  P.  .A.  of  .A.  "be  superseded  and  reiiresented 
by  the  Photogra|)hic  Congress,  delegates,  with  ex- 
penses paid,  to  b(‘  sent  from  the  various  .Amalgamated 
Associations. 

The  matter  of  the  permanent  and  jiaid  secretary  of 
the  National  .Association  was  also  discussed  by  Con- 
gress, and,  as  the  amount  jiaid  that  olficial  for  salary 
and  expenses  was  not  deemed  commensurate  with  the 
results  achieved,  it  was  voteil  to  acce|it  the  resignation 
of  Secretary  Hoffman,  who  will  fill  the  iiosltioii  of 
assistant-secretary  of  the  International  .Associations  of 
Kotary  ( hdis,  with  offices  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Hoffman 
is  succeeded  by  ( liarlcs  .1.  Columbus,  .secretary  of  the 
lletail  Merchants'  .Association  of  Washington,  1).  ('., 
his  salary  to  be  determined  at  the  next  national  con- 
vention. Fvei'y  member  of  the  P.  .A.  of  .A.  knows  that 
the  paid  secretaryship  was  a ((uestion  of  exiieriment 
only.  If  it  turned  out  that  the  exjiensc  justified  its  ex- 
istence, it  would  be  continued  indetiuitely : but  if  it 
provc(l  otlicrwise,  the  office  would  be  abolished,  d'here- 
forc,  the  retiremeut  of  S('crclary  Hoffman  is  in  no  wise 
Id  be  construed  as  a reflection  upon  his  ability  or 
character.  .\s  the  (.'oiigre.ss  acts  in  the  nature  of  an 
advisory  rather  than  an  executive  body,  having  no 
authority  to  make  changes  in  the  National  .A.s.socia- 


tion,  these,  and  many  other  interesting  questions 
discussed  at  tfiis  meeting,  are  entirely  in  the  nature  of 
recommendations,  and  will  come  up  tor  adoption  or 
rejection  at  the  next  year’s  convention  of  the  P.  A.  of 
.A.  It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that,  after  its 
convention  of  1918,  the  National  .A.s.sociation  will  con- 
tinue only  as  a legislative  body  and  be  truly  national 
in  character.  Tho.se  special  features,  exhibits  and  dem- 
onstrations by  the  manufacturers,  to  whom  they 
have  been  a heavy  expense,  with  no  particular  benefit 
beyond  pidilicity.  will  rloubtless  be  discontinued.  As 
to  the  National  Salon,  that  is  a problem  that  will  be 
considered  in  the  near  future. 

The  Photographers’  Association 
of  New  England 

The  Photographers’  .Assixiation  of  New  England 
1!H7  Convention  is  to  be  held  at  Infantry  Hall,  Provi- 
dence, IL  I.,  September  25,  2(i  and  27. 

This  convention  is  planned  along  practical  lines. 
Some  of  the  prominent  features  will  be  operating- 
demonstrations,  making  negatives  under  various  con- 
diti(jns  and  using  artificial  light  and  daylight.  Finished 
prints  will  be  shown  at  the  convention.  .An  effort  will 
lie  made  to  give  practical  darkroom  and  printing- 
room  demonst  rations  from  the  negatives  made  at  the 
conv(;ntion.  'I'here  will  be  talks  on  studio-system, 
rece])tion-room  work  and  the  business  side  of  the 
studio.  .An  expert  artist  background-worker  will  give 
demonstrations.  One  of  the  foremo.st  airbrush-workers 
will  demonstrate  and  tell  the  possibilities  of  the  air- 
brush as  applied  to  the  studio.  Another  novel  depar- 
ture, this  year,  will  be  several  meetings  of  small  group, 
of  members  to  talk  over  studio-troubles  and  their 
remedy.  AVe  will  hear  short  talks  from  various  pho- 
tographers — from  .some  who  are  prominent  and  from 
others  who  wish  to  a.ssist  their  brother-photographers 
by  telling  a liit  of  their  own  ex|)erience. 

The  prizes  offered  this  year  will  consist  of  the  hand- 
some Chamjilain  sterling-silver  cup.  .Also  the  AA’ollensak 
Optical  Company  has  offered  one  of  their  attractive 
cups  to  him  who  uses  their  lenses  most  succe.ssfully. 
.Another  feature,  this  year,  is  the  departure  from  the 
former  type  of  certificates  of  merit.  No  expense  will 
be  spared  to  obtain  one  of  carefully  .selected  artistic 
a[)])earance  which  any  photographer  will  feel  jiroud  to 
(lis])lay  in  his  reception-room.  One  of  these  certificates 
will  be  presented  to  each  photographer  who  enters  a 
display  and  who  demonstrates  a certain  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  his  work. 

The  entertainment-feature  of  the  program  will  con- 
sist of  an  automobile-trip  in  and  around  the  beautiful 
city  of  I’rovidence  and  a sail  down  the  Providence 
lliver  to  Newport.  After  an  inspection  of  this  interest- 
ing social  and  naval  center,  a genuine  Rhode  Lsland 
clambake  will  lie  served,  and  at  its  conclusion  a trip 
will  be  taken  around  the  harbor,  then  back  to  Provi- 
dence. d'lie  bampiet  will  l>e  served  as  usual.  Other  at- 
tractions are  a.ssurcd.  as  the  photograiihcrs  and  people 
of  Providence  are  to  welcome  the  a.s.socia lion  with  open 
arms. 

.A.  E.  AA’uitxey, 
Secniitri/.  P.  .1.  .V.  E. 
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System  in  the  Studio 

PIRIE  MACDONALD 


is  the  orderly  placing  of 
e after  another,  instead  of 
ings  come  up  as  they  hap- 
enr,  and  I want  yon  to  bear 
lind. 

System  seems  always  to  be  applied  in  the 
minds  of  people  only  to  one’s  business.  But  one 
may  be  systematic  about  the  time  to  get  up,  for 
example.  System  in  eating  food  is  one  of  the 
things  that  photographers  play  fast  and  loose 
with.  A man  gets  up  and  gets  his  breakfast  be- 
cause he  hap])ens  to  be  there  and  breakfast  is 
there.  Sometimes  at  noon-time  he  does  not  eat 
his  luncheon,  and  in  an  hour  he  commences  to 
feel  hungry,  and  people  who  come  later  do  not 
get  all  that  is  coming  to  them.  He  can  go  at  his 
work  only  in  a half-hearted  fashion.  If  he  goes 
out  then,  he  probably  misses  the  man  who  did  not 
come  in  at  noon  — thinking,  of  course,  he  was 
out  to  luncheon.  Lots  of  times  you  can  count  on 
getting  a bad  picture  because  the  man  has  gone 
without  his  luncheon  to-day,  and  did  have  a big 
one  yesterday,  or  none  the  day  before,  and  he 
proceeds  in  this  most  unsystematic  manner  to  put 
his  digestive  system  out  of  order.  If  you  do  not 
arrange  so  that  the  studio  is  open  at  a certain 
time,  your  help  will  r)lay  fast  and  loose  with  you. 
If  yoTi  do  not  have  a certain  time  for  the  varicnis 
important  items  of  the  day.  and  put  the  easy- 
dollar  idea  out  of  your  head,  you  do  not  wind  up 
with  the  money.  There  are  j)eoj)le  in  this  country 
who  have  a skylight  as  long  as  tliat  side-wall  over 
there,  which  they  use  only  four  times  for  making 
a group,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  time  tlie  other  nega- 
tives are  hanflicapped  with  that  big  light,  just 
because  they  are  unsystematic  about  things.  If 
they  cordd  only  realize  that  tlie  system  by  which 
they  would  make  single  figures  of  iicojile  could  tie 
so  much  better  served  by  a smaller  liglit.  adai>ted 
to  the  service,  they  could  afford  to  get  along  with- 
out groujis,  on  the  jirincijile  that  it  does  n't  pay 
to  waste  energy  over  a .iO-cent  job  and  ujiset  a 
Si '2.5.00  tlay.  \ systematic  arrangement  of  time 


is  very  desirable  in  order  that  you  handle  your- 
self projierly,  but  it  is  especially  so  with  your 
help.  For  example,  with  many  of  yon,  if  a snnuy 
day  does  not  hajipen  to  come  along,  it  is  day  after 
to-morrow  before  you  see  your  proofs.  At  9.00 
o'clock  in  the  morning  my  electric-Iight-jirinted 
proofs  are  put  on  my  desk.  The  retoucher  is 
called  in  and  the  particular  items  that  I think 
necessary  are  called  to  his  attention,  and  it  gives 
him  a long  day  ahead  of  lum.  Ordinarily,  the 
jiroofs  are  done  in  most  studios  any  old  time  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say 
that  your  proofs  will  be  ilone  “day  after  to- 
morrow at  T2.00;  now  when  are  you  going  to 
come  to  see  thcni.^''  If  the  day  is  dark,  and  you 
jirint  liy  daylight,  you  don’t  get  them  out.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  you  get  the  idea  firmly 
in  your  mind  to  have  your  jiroofs  so  that  they 
can  be  considered  by  you  at  some  particular  time 
of  the  day.  It  takes  the  worry  out  of  your  mind, 
and  tlie  rest  of  your  day  is  entirely  free  of  them. 

The  Eight-Hour  Day 

Photographers  are  accustomed  to  get  to  work 
as  early  as  they  can  and  to  leave  when  they  can. 
I do  not  want  aiiyliofly  to  get  into  my  shoji  be- 
fore 8. .SO;  but  at  that  time  I expect  the  people  to 
be  there,  and  they  are  there.  I feel  tliat  a,  good 
day's  work  on  the  jiart  of  the  jiliotograjiher  ought 
to  be  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  and  the  result  is  that 
our  shci)  is  closet!  at  .5.00,  and  if  I find  some  one 
is  always  slow,  and  it  is  .5.1,5  before  he  gets  out,  I 
tell  him  if  he  has  more  work  than  he  can  do,  and 
can  jirove  it,  that  I will  get,  him  tlie  help  he  is  en- 
titleil  to,  and  if  he  has  not  more  work  than  he  is 
entitleil  to,  and  he  cannot  get  through  by  .5.00.  I 
have  to  find  some  one  who  will.  A while  ago  I 
found  a man  coming  back  at  tt.OO  o'clock  at  night, 
and  I gave  him  a good  call-down. 

d’he  only  way  to  wake  him  u])  was  to  show  him 
jiiece  by  jiiece  that  all  during  the  day  he  was  wast- 
ing time,  merely  because  he  had  not  started  the 
day  right.  The  reason  I want  people  to  get 
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through  at  5.00  o'clock  i.s  I)ccause  I want  them 
good,  Ijriglit,  strong  people.  I want  my  people  to 
1)e  strong  and  healthy  and  well,  and  if  your  help 
are  not  strong  and  well  and  self-respecting,  you 
do  not  get  your  dollar's  worth.  See  that  your 
employee  does  the  thing  the  way  you  want  it  done. 
'I'liis  is  the  way  to  keej)  helj).  Ti-eat  them  right. 
When  Christmas  comes,  and  there  is  real  business 
to  be  done,  because  you  have  worked  systemat- 
ically all  year,  you  have  your  help  in  such  condi- 
tion that  yon  can  speed  them  up,  and  last  Christ- 
mas there  were  only  two  evenings  in  the  whole 
season  when  we  worked  after  5.00  o'clock,  and  one 
night  only  until  6. 00  — two  evenings  in  the  entire 
year.  Lots  of  fellows  say  tliat  it  can't  be  done; 
but  it  can  be  done,  and  I am  doing  it. 

Finding  the  Time  for  Recreation 

Men  say  that  they  can’t  get  exercise  in  the 
morning,  and  they  are  through  too  late  at  night. 
The  result  is  that  they  lose  their  “pep,”  and  get 
soft.  This  is  only  because  they  have  not  arranged 
their  time  so  that  tliey  can  get  exercise. 

Three  times  a week  I leave  the  studio  at  4.30 
in  order  to  fence,  and  we  fence  for  an  hour  or 
more,  until  my  socks  are  wringing  wet,  and  when 
I get  my  exercise  and  feel  fit,  I am  willing  to  run 
the  chance  of  losing  a customer  once  in  a while. 
15ut  it  is  not  waste,  for  I make  good  on  those  I 
ido  see. 

It  really  means  that  you  have  got  to  sit  down 
jind  arrange  your  day  so  that  you  do  have  time  to 
do  these  various  things  in  a decent  and  orderly 
manner.  Mr.  Strohmeyer  talked  about  study, 
and  while  he  was  talking  many  of  yon  men  were 
.saying,  “It  is  all  right  for  him  to  talk, but  / do  not 
have  time;”  but  you  do  have  the  time. 

Because  I systematize  my  time,  and  the  things 
are  done  when  things  ought  to  be  done,  I can 
leave  the  studio,  and  I never  think  of  it  again,  be- 
cause I know  that  the  next  morning,  at  certain 
times,  certain  things  are  going  to  bedone  whether 
I am  there  or  not.  /'hat's  why  I am  al)le  to  be 
licre  to-flay. 

Recreation  I have  to  consider  in  this  matter  of 
.sA'stem.  Not  having  systematized,  we  are  very 
apt  to  crowd  recreation  out,  and  after  a while  we 
get  thoroughly  tired  and  go  away  to  the  other 
-extreme,  and  if  we  are  addicted  to  the  “red  stuff,” 
we  get  it  bad.  The  ]>rincipal  reason  that  people 
are  intemperate  in  pliotography  is  because  they 
(do  not  get  recreation  regularly  anil  sanely. 

ffecrcation  is  entitled  to  a ])lace  on  your  calcn- 
<hir  as  much  as  the  lioiirs  for  busincss-j)ur])oses. 
It  belongs  to  you  and  don’t  you  forget  it! 

Appointments 

I told  this  story  oV(“r  iu  New  \ork,  and  a good 
.many  thought  that  it  had  a (ly  in  it.  somewhere; 


but  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  ago  I had 
been  working  flesperately  hard  to  get  along  in 
business,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  just  about 
there,  but  it  did  not  come  strong  enough.  Sit- 
tings would  sometimes  jog  along,  three  a day, 
and  the  next  day  none,  and  the  next  day  two, 
and  I figured  it  out  I was  averaging  only  a couple 
of  sittings  a day  (a  great  big  husky  like  me,  with 
two  sittings  a day!),  so  one  morning  I went  into 
the  shop  (always  having  been  a crank  on  appoint- 
ments, because  people  value  your  time  most  if 
they  ask  for  it)  and  I said,  “Take  that  appoint- 
ment-book and  fill  in  all  sorts  of  distinguished 
names  in  all  kinds  of  ink,  etc.,  and  different  W'ri- 
ting,  and  fill  in  two  solid  weeks  of  it,  and  if  any- 
body comes  in,  we  are  sorry,  but  we  are  too  busy.” 
I did  the  little  things  around  the  shop,  and  after 
a few  days  I went  into  the  back  room  and  sat 
tlowii  and  had  the  best  time  I ever  had  in  my 
life,  not  only  because  I had  nothing  to  do  and  lots 
of  time  to  do  it  in,  but  because  I was  fooling  them. 
Wlien  I got  througli,  there  was  a solid  week  of 
work  aheafl  of  me,  and  from  that  day  on  I have 
always  had  work.  I got  them  started  with  the  idea 
that  I was  busy,  and  people  now  think  that  I am 
always  busy,  and  I sometimes  am!  But  this  idea 
of  appointments  works  into  system,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Commence  making  your  sit- 
tings at  a certain  hour.  This  gives  you  a chance 
to  get  tlirough  with  the  things  that  you  ought  to 
get  through  with  and  make  your  sittings  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  not  after  that. 

Mapping  Out  the  Work 

At  a convention  one  of  the  men  was  asked  re- 
garding his  procedure  under  the  light,  how  he  al- 
ways got  his  work  exactly  the  same.  He  said, 
“Well,  for  one  thing,  I always  use  one  stop.  I 
never  use  the  big  stop  in  one  case  and  small  stop 
in  another  — it  is  confusing.  I always  use  one 
stop.”  That  applies  all  through  the  game.  Al- 
ways use  one  stop.  Stick  to  one  j)late.  It  is  like 
the  one  stop.  After  you  have  gotten  an  arrange- 
ment in  your  light  where  things  have  become 
uniform  and  systematic,  and  are  working  one 
after  another  with  regidarity,  you  will  find  that 
you  have  certain  places  in  your  room  where  you 
can  do  dead-sure  things  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
Have  a certain  spot  in  your  room  for  certain 
work.  Maj)  out  the  floor  of  your  room  so  that 
you  will  lie  dead-sure  of  every  inch  of  it  for  some 
specific  work. 

I read  once  of  a man  who  went  into  a photo- 
grai)h-gallery  and  dro])pcd  dead,  and  every  time 
that  a man  comes  into  my  ])lace  I have  such  a 
fear  of  his  dr()i>])ing  dead  that  I always  put  him 
in  one  of  the  dead-sure  spots  where  I know  I have 
him.  .\ftcr  that  I am  safe.  I do  that  systemat- 
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ically.  I do  that  without  regard  to  whetlier  I can 
make  a better  tiling  or  not.  I get  in  tlie  sure  sel- 
lers first,  and  then  I do  the  fancy  stunts. 

I am  trying  to  get  yon  to  put  in  somewhere  in 
the  studio  some  kind  of  artificial  light  that  will 
give  yon  a dead-sure  thing  at  any  certain  hour 
every  day  yon  work.  After  that,  turn  out  the 
light  and  turn  on  the  daylight,  and  indulge  all  the 
activities  yon  have  the 
money  to  afford. 

The  Money-End  of  It 

Now.  when  it  comes 
to  bookkeeping,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  that 
has  to  be  done  by  system. 

There  are  millions  of 
systems  of  bookkeeping 
that  have  a practical 
end,  and  I do  not  jiro- 
pose  to  talk  about  them. 

It  does  not  make  a par- 
ticle of  difference  wliat 
your  system  is:  but  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  of  no 
use  unless  it  is  done  reg- 
ularly. 

When  we  talk  aljont 
money,  it  recalls  to  my 
mind  a chap  nj)  in  Al- 
bany. Bill  did  not  have 
a great  deal  of  money 
either,  but  I noticed  that 
after  a while  he  got  so 
that  he  could  huA'  things. 

I said  to  him  one  day. 

“Bill,  how  is  it  aou  seem 
so  pros]  leron  s “ Wei  1 . " 

he  said,  “I  systemat- 
ically take  out  $.5.00  for 
the  savings-aceonnt  a 

day,  whether  I earn  it  or  not."  When  he  I'oimd 
that  he  was  getting  in  the  hole,  he  worked  like  the 
devil  to  get  tin*  immey;  for  once  it  \\  as  j)iit  away, 
it  was  put  away.  For  myself,  I figured  out  this 
plan:  that  when  I found  that  I had  .^^OO  in  the 
bank,  and  that  my  bills  j)ayable  ammuited  to 
•$'200,  I reduced  the  amount  of  my  bank-balance 
on  the  stub  of  tlie  cheque-book  by  i)utting  $1.50 
into  red  ink,  and  carried  it  out  to  the  side  of  the 
column,  and  then  made  my  footing  in  the  black 
ink,  which  showed  that  I had  oidy  $.50.  The  red- 
ink totals  were  called  tlie  reserves,  ami  the  black- 
ink  totals  constituted  active  account.  Of  course, 
when  I had  taken  off  the  $1.50  I did  n't  have 
money  enough  to  pay  the  bills,  so  I got  out  and 
hustled,  for  the  bills  had  to  be  i>aid,  and  I did  n't 
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let  jieople  owe  me  money  so  long  that  they  forgot 
about  it,  and  I pushed  my  sales  up  as  far  as  I 
could  and  collected  all  the  cash  that  I could,  be- 
cause I had  to  pay  tho.sr  bills,  and  I have  always 
been  able  to  pay  my  bills,  and  any  bonds  or  real 
estate  that  I may  ha]ij)en  to  own  at  the  moment 
have  come  from  that  little  red-ink  scheme,  and  we 
do  it  to-day.  Of  course  I fooled  myself,  and  some 
of  you  would  be  better 
off  if  you  fooled  your- 
selves in  the  same  way. 

In  i>hotogra])hy,  as  in 
everything  else  at  this 
moment,  we  are  getting 
to  a point  that  is  most 
serious.  We  do  not. 
know,  not  any  of  us, 
what  three  months  i.s 
going  to  bring  forth. 
Some  of  you  are  going 
to  do  more  and  some  of 
you  much  less  than  you 
ever  did  before,  and 
liear  in  mind  that  the 
time  you  are  not  making 
money  is  the  time  to 
l>ut  your  sho])  iutosha])e. 
so  that  when  you  are 
making  money  it  really 
does  grow  into  the  profit 
that  belongs  to  you; 
and  if  you  are  making 
money  now,  in  order  t(^ 
conserve  that  money  you 
should  so  arrange  your 
affairs  that  you  will  get 
a chance  not  oidy  to 
make  a,  ]>rofit,  but  t<v 
live  like  Immau  beings 
and  good  .\merieans, 
and  be  able  and  willing 
to  ])ay  your  increasc'd  taxes.-  Address  deUvered 
before  the  M iddle-Atlaidir  Stales  Convenlioii. 


■Vnext  the  subject  of  s]>ecializing,  for  tli<‘  )M’o- 
fessional.  and  dro]!])ing  any  diverting  sid('-lincs, 
I’irie  \Iacl)(  (iiald  furnishes  a good  exam])lc.  He 
is  a man  of  many  aecom|)lishincnts  — a lorcetui 
public  s])caker.  a linguist  anil  interested  practi- 
cally in  military  affairs.  l)es])itc  the  ])roficieucy 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  enters  every  ac- 
tivity', all  diversions  arc  excluded  rigidly  trom 
his  business,  to  which  he  is  dcvoti'd  ardently  and 
successfully.  In  order  to  do  the  subject  full  ,|us- 
ticc,  he  has  made  his  siiccialty  iiortraiture  ot 
men  and  adx'crt ises  himself  as  such.  M.  I"'. 


HE  (Irawiiig-niasters  insist  tliat  com- 
position is  the  foundation  of  all 
successful  pictorial  art.  When  asked 
the  definition  of  the  term  they  wax 
eloquent  concerning  scale,  balance 
and  unity.  With  their  learned  maxims  ringing  in 
his  ears,  the  student  fares  forth  to  roam  the  field 
of  art.  After  producing  a few  prospective  master- 
pieces, and  having  them  severely  criticized,  he 
digs  up  his  note-book  to  see  what  is  the  matter. 
Sometimes  he  is  able  to  unearth  the  difficulty, 
but  more  often  he  is  not;  yet  we  may  safely 
wager  that  in  most  cases  the  difficulty  lies  with 
balancing.  Of  cour.se,  there  are  other  serious  de- 
fects to  mar  the  picture:  but  somehow  or  other, 
none  of  them  seems  so  Universal  and  persistent 
as  the  lack  of  balance. 

Volumes  have  been  written  concerning  this 
c.ssential  element,  but  none  of  them  is  so  simple 
and  yet  so  effective  as  the  rule  of  the  common 
steelyard.  Here  are  no  elaborate  rules,  no  com- 
plicated formnlse.  A child  may  unclerstand  that 
the  lighter  weight  on  the  steelyar<l  requires  a 
greater  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  than 
the  heavier  one.  The  advanced  student  will  ask 
instantly  whether  the  princii)le  involved  will 
ajjply  to  more  than  two  objects  in  one  composi- 
tion. Here  we  must  introduce  another  primary 
rule,  which  is  .so  closely  allied  to  the  (piality  of 
balance  as  to  be  nearly  inseparable.  This  is  the 
rule  of  }>rincij)ality.  The  conqmsition  cries  aloud 
for  a ])rinci{)al  object  of  interest,  and  will  not  be 
content  nor  in  repose  without  it.  Therefore,  the 
answer  to  the  ((iiestion  must  be  conditioned.  The 
balance  of  tlu‘  steelyard  will  apjdy  to  as  many 
objects  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  form  the  composi- 
tion; but  there  must  be  an  object  of  principal  in- 
terest, around  which  the  other  objects  may  be 
balanced  carefully  ami  pleasingly. 

An  analysis  of  any  of  the  acknowledged  mas- 
terpieces of  ])aiiding  or  drawing  will  not  fail  to 


disclose  the  rule.  Unquestionably,  a study  of 
these  pictures  with  the  principle  constantly  in 
mind  is  beneficial  to  the  student,  be  he  novice  or 
professional.  Some  of  the  pictures  will  reveal  at 
once  the  primary  balancing  of  a few  masses  as, 
for  instance,  the  Japanese  work  and  some  of  the 
German  compositions.  Again,  the  grouping  may 
be  more  elusive,  as  is  the  case  when  dealing  with 
l)roken  values;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  seen  if 
considered  carefully. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  concerning  the 
so-called  elementary  compo,s.ition.  Struck  by  the 
powerful  yet  beautiful  efforts  of  some  of  the  mas- 
ters. dealing  with  two  or  three  perfectly  balanced 
and  unified  masses,  the  student  straightway 
essays  to  jjrofluce  similar  masterpieces.  And 
when  some  kinil  friend  inquires  sympathetically 
concerning  the  lonesomeness  of  the  picture,  he  is 
indignant,  and  points  out  the  source  of  his  in- 
spiration as  convincing  justification.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  third  link  in  the  chain  of  balance- 
interest,  which  is  very  important. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  picture  possess 
poise  ami  principality.  Interest  is  also  essential. 
The  objects  may  be  balanced  neatly  around  the 
central  axis,  with  due  regard  to  principal  and 
secondary  masses,  yet  if  the  objects  so  balanced 
do  not  possess  intrinsic  interest  and  value  in 
themselves,  there  can  be  no  picture.  Yet  by  this 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  there  is  not  a 
composition.  There  may  be  a perfectly  balanced 
set  of  masses,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  decorative 
conventionals,  but  a composition  is  not  neces- 
sarily a j)icture.  There  must  be  a purpose  ani- 
mating the  whole  — something  which  the  mind 
takes  delight  to  unravel.  But  the  true  artist  will 
instinctively  search  out  this  (piality.  The  pity 
of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
beautiful  themes  are  ruined,  so  many  sensitive 
spirits  discouraged,  by  the  lack  of  the  simple, 
practical  jirinciple  of  the  fialance  of  the  steelyard. 
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Tone-Rendering  and  Quality  in  Gaslight-Papers 

T.  D.  TENNANT 


a recent  article  on  tlie  tone-ren- 
ering  caj)acity  of  gaslight-papers, 
Ir.  James  Tlioin])son  showcfl  by 
II  interesting  set  of  diagrams 
le  stei)s  of  gradation  of  various 
develoi)ing-])ai)ers.  Tlie  tests  made  by  a screen 
of  snperimj)osed  sheets  of  onion-skin  ]>aper  were 
for  comj>arative  ])ur])oses  snificiently  aceurate. 
Tlie  conclusions  that  Afr.  Thompson  draws  from 
his  measurements,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be 
entirely  justified. 

IVIr.  Thomjxson  imjilies  that  the  most  satis- 
factory paper  is  the  one  which  will  render  the 
gre.atest  number  of  ste])s  of  his  test-ehart.  If 


his  object  in  using  a paj)er  were  to  obtain  a re- 
production of  his  test-chart,  this  would  be  true. 
But  the  object  of  using  jjrinting-papers  is  to 
print,  not  test  charts,  but  negatives,  and  what 
is  recpiired  is  (1)  that  the  j>a]>cr  should  reproduce 
all  the  tones  occurring  in  the  negative  and  {‘■2) 
that  it  should  rci>roduce  these  tones  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  Let  us  consider  these  two 
points  separately: 

(1)  Every  i)hotographer  is  aware  that  a print- 
ing-])aj>er  must  be  adapted  to  the  negative  used 
liy  adaptation,  it  being  understood  that  a 
])aper  must  be  chosen  which  can  render  the  whole 
scale  of  the  negative.  I'lie  scale  of  the  negative 
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is  simply  the  range  of  the  light-intensities  trans- 
mitted by  it.  In  a very  eontrasty  negative  per- 
haps the  blackest  part  will  let  through  only  j 
of  the  light  transmitted  by  the  clearest  portion. 
In  a negative  of  medium  contrast,  the  densest 
part  will  let  through  about  5 q-  of  the  light  trans- 
mitted by  the  clearest  portion,  and  in  a very  flat 
negative  (one  that  has  very  little  contrast)  the 
densest  part  may  let  through  as  much  as  one- 
fifth  of  the  light  transmitted  by  the  clearest 
portion.  AVe  should  call  these  tlwee  scales,  then, 
a scale  of  1 to  100  for  the  very  contrasty  nega- 
tive, 1 to  20  for  the  negative  of  medium  contrast, 
1 to  5 for  the  flat  negative.  In  printing,  we  want 
the  printing-paper  to  reverse  the  scale  of  light- 
intensities  recorded  by  the  negative,  as  nearly 
as  possilfle,  so  that  the  lilackest  part  of  the  neg- 
ative will  be  the  whitest  ]>art  of  the  ]>rint  and  the 
clearest  part  of  the  negative  will  be  a deep  black 
in  the  print;  in  other  words,  if  we  wish  the 
printing-paper  to  fit  the  negative  we  must  select 
the  grade  so  that  when  we  print  through  the 
clearest  part  of  the  negative  and  just  get  the 
deepest  black  of  which  the  ])ai)er  is  capable  we 
shall  also  oifly  just  ]>rint  through  the  densest 
part  of  the  negative  so  as  to  slightly  tint  tlic 
paper. 

The  difference  between  the  two  units  of  ex- 
posure that  will  ])roduce,  in  the  one  case  a full 
black,  and  in  the  other  case  the  faintest  possi- 
ble tint  on  a i)hotographic  i)rinting-paj)cr,  is 
called  the  scale  of  the  ])apcr;  for  instance,  witli 
a given  paper  we  may  find  that  if  we  give  one 
unit  of  exposure,  we  shall  just  get  a visible  tint, 
and  that  as  we  increase  the  cxi)osurc  the  black- 
ness of  the  image  on  the  j>apcr  will  iticrease  until, 
when  we  have  given  twenty  units  of  exposure  — 
that  is,  twenty  times  as  much  as  wc  gave  at  first 
— the  ]>aper  will  develoj)  uj)  quite  black  and  no 
further  increase  of  exposure  will  make  it  any 
blacker.  We  should  then  say  that  the  scale  of 
that  ])aper  was  1 to  20,  and  the  paper  woiikl  fit 
a negative  having  a scale  f>f  1 to  20.  Su])posc 
that  we  try  to  make  a i)rint  on  a ])aj)cr  having  a 
scale  of  1 to  20  from  a negative  that  has  a scale 
of  only  1 to  .5.  We  must  time  the  printing  so 
that  the  densest  i>art  of  the  negative  is  just 
])rinted  through,  because,  if  we  under])rint.  all 
the  tones  will  be  t<;o  light  and  the  j)rint  will  lack 
detail,  and  if  wc  over])rint,  the  whole  j)rint  will 
t>e  too  dark.  In  this  case  onl>-  five  times  as  much 
light  will  pass  through  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
negative  as  will  j>ass  tlirough  the  dctiscst  i>art  of 
the  negative.  but  the  j>ai)cr  refiuircs  that 
twenty  times  as  much  light  should  }>ass  through 
the  thinnest  ]>art  of  the  negative  as  passes 
through  the  densest  ]>art  of  the  negative  in  order 
to  give  its  deepest  black  in  the  shadows  and  only 


a tint  in  the  highlights,  so  that,  instead  of  getting 
a whole  scale  of  tones  from  white  to  black  in  the 
print,  such  a paper  restricts  us  to  a scale  ranging 
from  a white  to  a gray,  the  densest  part  of  the 
low  scale  (1  to  .5)  negative  being  rendered  white 
in  the  print,  and  the  clearest  part  only  gray,  and 
not  black. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  print  from  a negative 
having  a scale  of  1 to  20  on  a paper  that  has  a 
scale  of  only  1 to  5.  then  the  whole  scale  of  tones 
on  the  paper  will  represent  only  a (piarter  of  the 
tones  of  the  negative,  so  that  cither  we  shall  have 
to  reiwesent  all  the  higher  densities  of  the  nega- 
tive as  white  paper  or  else  we  shall  have  all  the 
lesser  densities  of  the  negative  printing  as  solid 
black:  that  is  to  say,  if  we  use  a j)apcr  having  a 
shorter  scale  than  the  negative,  we  must  lose  de- 
tail in  either  highlight  or  shadow;  either  out 
shadows  will  be  “blocked  u]),”  as  it  is  called,  or 
else  the  highlights  will  be  bare  of  detail;  whereas 
if  the  paper  has  a longer  scale  than  the  negative, 
then  we  cannot  get  the  full  black  out  of  the  paj)cr 
and  the  ])rint  will  a]>pcar  somewhat  gray.  The 
great  ini])ortance,  then,  of  sclectiTig  a ])aper  to 
fit  the  negative  is  maidfest. 

We  sec,  then,  that  a paper  of  very  long  scale, 
such  as  Artura,  is  suitable  only  for  negatives 
having  a long  scale,  and  that  a ]>aper  of  short 
scale,  such  as  Regular  Velox,  must  be  used  for 
thin  or  soft  negatives  such  as  those  to  which  the 
A elox  paper  is  adapted.  For  each  class  of  nega- 
tive, in  fact,  there  arc  ])apers  which  are  suitable 
for  reproducing  all  the  tones  occurring  in  the 
negative. 

(2)  Quality  in  a.  paper  is  not  measured  by  tlu' 
number  of  the  stej)s  of  gradation.  The  recpiirc- 
ment  of  (luality  is  that  ihc  sfci'fi  of  gradation 
shnalJ  be  as  even  as  jxissibic.  In  I\lr.  Thom])S(>n's 
diagrams  the  stc])s  of  gradation  are  shown  to  be 
of  the  same  length.  AA  hile  this  gives  the  correct 
numl)cr  of  tones  in  a ])aj)er,  it  would  inqely  that 
in  ])racticc  these  ste])s  were  of  even  length 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  i)ai>crs. 

If  we  measure  the  light  reflected  from  the  va- 
rious densities  of  the  jeaper  that  has  tieen  exi)ose(l 
under  the  gradation-screen,  wc  shall  get  a scries  of 
reflection-densities  whicti  can  be  cxqcresscd  in  the 
form  of  a curve,  d'his  curve  (Fig.  I)  shows  that 
the  reflection-clensitic's  incTcase  in  less  jeropor- 
tion  at  first  than  the  clensitic\s  of  the  gradation- 
screen  through  which  the  exi)osnres  were-  made, 
d'hen  they  increase  in  ecjual  ])ro])ortion  with  the 
screen,  and  finally  fall  off  again  and  cease  alto- 
gether when  the-  dccq)c‘st  bla.ek  of  the  jeaper  is 
reached. 

'I'he  rpiality  of  jeapen-.  as  stated  above,  is  dc  - 
])cnclent  n|)on  the  evenness  of  thc'  steqes  in  I he- 
micldle  or  straight  line  jeortion  of  t he- cnr\  c'.  'I'hc 
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FIGURE  2 


longer  this  straight  line,  the  more  of  tliese  even 
steps,  then  the  more  correct  gradation  or  (luality 
will  we  have  in  onr  print.  It  is  quite  possible, 
of  course,  to  have  two  j>apers  with  an  equal  scale 
of  tones  to  give  an  entirely  different  resnlt.  In 
one  we  have  (as  in  Fig.  1)  the  few  increasing  and 
decreasing  steps  at  either  end  and  the  long  line 
of  even  steps  in  the  midille.  In  the  other  (Fig.  ‘i). 
with  the  same  starting-point  and  making  the 
same  niimher  of  steps,  the  unevennesses,  insteail 
of  occupying  the  smallest  portion  t)f  the  curve, 
take  up  the  greater  j)art  of  it,  leaving  only  a 
straight-line  i)ortion  where  the  steps  are  even. 

If  a correct  rendering  of  a subject  has  to  come 
on  the  straight-line  portion  of  this  curve,  then 
the  longer  the  straight  line,  the  better  chance  it 
will  have  to  re])roduce  the  subject,  and  a pa]>er 


which  has  marked  une\'cnnes.ses  at  both  ends  of 
the  scale  will  not  prodtice  a ])rint  of  first-rate 
quality  even  though  it  have  a full  range  of  tones 
from  black  to  white. 

AA’  e see,  then,  that  the  conditions  for  making 
a successful  print  are  (1)  the  scale  of  the  paper 
must  be  chosen  so  that  it  will  fit  the  negative, 
and  (‘■2)  the  gradation  of  the  ])ai>er  must  be  as 
even  as  ])ossible  between  the  extreme  lindts  of 
its  scale,  and  if  these  comhtions  are  fulfilled  then 
a pai)cr  with  a short  scale  of  even  gradations 
])rinted  on  a short  scale  negative  will  give  the 
best  ])ossible  print,  just  as  a ])rint  with  a long 
.scale  of  even  gradation  ])rinted  on  a long  scale 
negative  will  give  the  best  ])os.sil)le  i)rint.  So  it 
is  obvious  that  each  ]>aper  ])lays  an  e(iually  im- 
])ortan1  ])art  in  |)r(jducing  the  best  results. 


A Use  for  Old  Bromide  Paper 

S.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER 


are  a few  j)rofessi()uals  who 
lemselves  on  occasion  with 
: of  bromide  j)rinting-paper 
d.  which  from  one  cause  or 
' — light-struck,  too  old,  etc., 
etc. — has  been  laid  aside  for  the  residue  col- 
lector; but  we  have  recently  heard  of  a photog- 
rapher who  finds  himself  able  to  utilize  it  in  his 
daily  work  — for  j)rinting  rough  proofs,  which  in 
a large  business  involves  the  expenditure  of  no 
inconsiilerable  amount  of  printing-out  {)a])er. 
Onr  readers  would  naturally  say,  upon  reading 
this,  that  the  saving  is  not  worth  the  extra 
trouble  of  develoj)ing,  etc.;  but  this  we  may  say 
at  once  is  not  involved,  ddie  new  plan  is  simply 
to  make  use  of  the  old  stock  as  a i>rinting-out 
])aper.  The  method  of  ])rocedure  is  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  an  old  dodge  with  albunienized 
])aper.  Those  of  onr  readers  who  have  been  i)ho- 
tographers  long  enough  to  have  been  graduated 
in  printing  on  albumen  paper  — now  almost 
entirely  out  of  date  — may  remember  (uie  method 
once  recommended  to  avoid  the  inevitable  brown- 
ing which  reiulered  the  |)aper  useless,  consequent 
^upon  keej)ing  it  for  a day  or  two.  It  consisted  in 
washing  all  the  free  silver  from  the  surface 
rlirectly  after  sensitizing,  after  which  the  pa[)er 
woidd  keej)  good  for  weeks;  but  would  take  days 
or  weeks,  rather  than  minutes,  to  print,  d'o  make 
it  available  for  this  puri)f>se,  all  that  is  necessar\- 
is  to  saturate  it  with  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  d’he 
sim]>lest  method  of  doing  this  is  to  store  it  when 
required  for  use  in  an  earthenware  jar  with  a lid, 
first  i)lacing  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  a sauc-er  or 


enj)  Containing  a small  quantity  of  strong  am- 
monia solution  (covered,  of  course,  so  as  to 
I)revent  contacd  of  li(|uid  and  paper).  The  lid 
also  is  made  to  fit  almost  air-tight  l»y  laying  upon 
the  month  of  the  jar  a piece  of  wide  rubber  cloth 
of  the  requisite  size,  j^ressing  the  lid  upon  it.  Ativ 
old  hand  who  was  accustomed  to  the  “fuming  " 
of  sensitiz(‘d  albumen  paper,  an  almost  universal 
practice,  at  any  rate  in  England,  years  ago,  will 
need  no  instruction  about  this  matter.  It  was 
found  that  the  washed  ])aj)cr,  virtually  insensitive 
before  treatment,  became  (|uite  as  sensitive  if 
well  fumc(l  as  the  ordinary  untreated  paper, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  toning  with  perfect 
free(lom  of  mealiness.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  the  ammonia  was  apt  to  become  dissii)ated 
before  the  printing  was  com])lcte  and  the  paper 
again  l)ecame  insensitive. 

The  |)hotograi)her  we  S])eak  of  o])erates  his  ohl 
or  waste  bromide  and  gaslight  pa])er  in  exactly’ 
the  same  manner;  but,  to  avoid  or  minimize  the 
loss  of  the  ammonia  during  printing,  instead  of 
fuming  the  pa]>er  alone,  he  also  fumes  the  thick 
felt  ])ads  of  his  |)rinting-frames,  (juickly  covering 
them  with  tin*  rubber  ])ads  siK'h  as  are  used  for 
platinotyi)e-i)rint ing,  but,  of  covirse,  in  the  re- 
versed |)osition  as  regards  i)ads  anil  ]>aper.  He 
finds  that  the  jiaper  under  those  conditions  jiriiits 
out  very  satisfactorily,  and  further,  with,  at  an\ 
rate,  most  brands,  he  is  able  to  tone  it  as  though 
it  were  ordinary  printing-out  |)ai)er  if  he  so  de- 
sire; though,  as  exjilained,  his  main  idea  is  to 
employ  the  paper  as  a saving,  of  |)rinting-oiit 
pajier,  so  commonly  used  for  "rough  prints.  " 
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Picturing  Children  Afield 

CHARLES  J.  ADAMS 


|FIEU)  witli  a raiiUTa  on  a .siini- 
nier's  day.  witli  a groii])  of  merry 
cluldren  Hitting  like  little  angels  of 
light  alionl  one's  ]>ath  — what 
nearer  ai>])roaeh  to  Paradise  is 
granted  to  man  in  the  eonrse  of  his  earthly  ])il- 
grimage?  Some  stern  souls  then'  are,  I sni)i)ose. 
who  still  gW'e  thaiiks.  like  the  Ajmstle  Paid,  for 
the  jintting  away  of  ehildish  things.  Hut  I eon- 
ti'iit  my  mind  with  the  glad  reeolleetion  that  it 
was  one  greater  than  Paid  who  said.  "Exec'pt  ye 
heeonie  as  litih'  ehildren,  ye  cannot  enter  the 
kingdom  of  hea\’en."  ,\nd  to  ])ietnre  them  in 
their  ha])|)\’  play,  amid  the  meadows  and  the  snn- 
fleeki'd  Woods  — to  ])ietnre  them  Ihns,  and  to 
find  supreme  delight  in  the  portra\al  of  their 
innocent  joys — is  surely  as  eflieaeions  a wa>’ 
as  any  to  cherish  and  nurture  in  one's  own  aging 
hosom  the  fragrant  flower  of  childlike  purity 
that  the  Master  hlessed  and  loved  to  cherish. 


If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  admits  one  to  the  in- 
timate friendshi]>  of  ehildren,  and  that  in  itself 
is  something  not  to  he  des])ised.  Rejected  of 
men  one  may  lie,  may  miss  tlie  glittering  prize 
of  worldly  sneeess.  ami  still  jiossess  his  soul  in 
peace  if  the  children  of  his  acijuaintance  hail 
him  as  their  friend,  d'o  see  them  gather  around 
him,  whene^'er  he  ajijiears  with  his  black  box; 
to  hear  them  heg  for  the  ])rivilegc  to  accom])any 
him  on  his  ramhle,  and  even  for  the  honor  to 
carry  the  camera  and  its  s]>rawling  tripod,  is 
ample  reward  for  man\’  an  hour  of  grinding 
labor  in  shop  or  office.  One  knows  then  that  he 
is  of  the  elect,  for  the  intuition  of  childhood  in 
the  bestowal  of  its  friendships  is  the  nearest 
thing  we  have  in  life  to  infallibility  of  judgment. 
It  is  true  that  the  little  folk  demand  much;  hut 
hlessed  is  the  man  of  whom  their  demands  are 
made,  for  they  give  vastly  more  than  they  take, 
and  theirs  are  the  jiriceless  gifts  of  royalty. 
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Childliood  is  an  elastic  term.  The  children  of 
Avliom  I am  tliinking  as  I write,  tlmse  who  are 
iny  most  constant  comrades,  range  all  the  wax' 
from  fix'e  to  fifteen  years.  Each  age  offers  its 
own  peculiar  opjiortnnities  and  rewanls  to  the 
maker  of  pictures.  Each  lias  its  own  character- 
istics, to  capture  xvhich  hx'  means  of  the 
camera  — one  has  to  xarx-  his  methods.  .Vexer- 
theless,  there  are  certain  characteristics  and 
moods  xvhich  are  common  to  all.  It  is  the  |)ic- 
turing  of  these  that  I xvish  to  touch  ou  lightlx' 
in  this  brief  article. 

My  fax'orite  method  of  xvork.  xvherex'cr  it  can 
he  made  to  ajiplx'.  is  not  to  folloxv  my  intended 
"‘x'ictims”  as  one  xvould  follow  game,  stealthily, 
hut  xvith  nuire  or  less  dcliheration  to  select  the 
pro])cr  setting  and  jilace  my  subjects  projierix' 


xvithin  it.  Then,  to  interest  tlumi  in  the  doing 
of  something  — what  it  is,  matters  little,  so 
long  as  it  is  ap|>ropria,te  to  the  setting  — and, 
when  th('X'  have  forgotten  my  ]>resence  and  the 
Iiresence  of  the  black  box.  to  make  the  ex|)osure 
at  my  leisure.  I rarely  hax’c  to  wait  hing  for  the 
jiroper  moment  to  arrix'c.  I?nt  it  shonhl  licadfleil 
tliat  one  must  be  on  the  alert  and  aJile  to  recog- 
nize the  moment  xvhen  it  iloes  arrix'e;  for  once 
passed,  it  is  hkelx'  to  be  gone  forex'er.  Other 
op])ortunit  ies  for  other  effects  max'  offer  them- 
selves in  rapid  and  bewildering  sn<-eession.  Hut 
the  one  we  missed  al'Aa.x's  apiiears  m rel.rosjicet 
to  hax'e  been  the  most  charming  of  all.  jnst  as 
till'  fish  that  got  axvax'  is  if  the  fishermen  are 
to  lie  beliexed  alxxax's  the  one  monslei  in  t he 
lake  or  stream.  Its  xahie  increa.ses  with  age. 
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Perhaps  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  to  inter- 
est children  in  the  field,  no  matter  what  their 
ages,  is  to  set  them  to  gathering  flowers,  or 
arranging  and  studying  those  already  gathered. 
For  this,  all  sorts  of  pastoral  or  woodland-set- 
tings suffice,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  ina]>- 
propriateness  in  the  result.  Moreover,  the  de- 
vice will  serve  equally  well,  whether  one  is  wrn'k- 
ing  with  a single  child  or  with  two  or  more 
youngsters.  Also,  an  astonishing  variety  can  he 
obtained,  and  will  he  obtained,  if  one  will  refrain 
from  attempts  to  pose  his  subjects.  ‘ Oh.  see 
that  lovely  cluster  of  daisies,”  is  a cry  that  is 
sure  to  result  in  more  charming  poses,  assumed 
unconsciously,  than  the  camerist  coidd  arrange 
by  the  most  ])ainstaking  employTiient  of  his 
highest  art.  Let  the  children  j)ose  themselves, 
is  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  the  in- 
tending ])icture-maker. 

Of  course,  certain  broad  effects  can  be  planned 
beforehand.  One  can  maneuver  so  as  to  lure 
the  children  in  front  of  his  chosen  background. 
One  can  place  them  so  that  the  sun  shall  strike 
from  whatsoever  angle  he  desires.  One  can  im- 
pel them  to  stand  or  sit,  as  he  prefers  to  have 
them,  without  actually  jmtting  his  wish  into 
words.  But  when  all  this,  and  much  else  that 
will  suggest  itself  on  the  spot,  has  been  done,  it 
must  be  repeated  that  the  best  results  are  likely 
to  be  attained  when,  in  the  matter  of  actual 
jioses  or  groupings,  the  children  are  left  as  far 
as  possible  to  their  own  unaided  devices. 

Of  all  the  factors  that  enter  into  the  problem 
of  successful  child-portraiture  of  this  variety.  I 
am  inclined  to  jilace  that  of  ligliting  first  and 
foremost.  Take  the  children  in  the  open  field, 
in  the  shade  of  a single  tree  or  grouj)  of  slu-ubbery, 
or  in  the  dapi)led  wo(jds,  as  the  occasion  an<l 
your  own  inclination  dictate.  But  watch  the 
direction  of  the  light,  and  es[)ecially  the  manner 
in  which  it  falls  upon  and  illuminates  the  hair 
and  the  light  .summer-garments  of  your  sub  jects. 
Some  of  the  most  bewitching  effects  arc  obtained 
when  the  sun  is  almost  ilircctly  behind  your 
subjects,  in  which  case,  however,  be  sure  to 
give  full  exposure. 

It  has  been  so  often  rei)catc(l  that  one  hesi- 
tates to  say  again  that  the  l»e.st  light  to  work  in 
is  that  of  early  morning  or  late  afternoon  — a. 
tact  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  cm])hasized. 
But  do  not  be  afraid  to  work  at  noonday  if 
that  affords  you  tlic  best  opportunity,  for  even 
then  a little  attention  to  the  direction  of  the 
light  and  to  the  surroundings  will  often  enabi" 
one  to  obtain  some  stunning  eflects  imj)ossiblc 
at  earlier  or  later  hours.  But  the  softer  lights 
are  more  easily  managed,  and  result  in  the  larger 
number  of  successful  and  ])leasing  child-])icturcs. 


Light-colored  garments  prevail  during  the 
summer-months  — soft,  filmy  dresses  in  the  case 
of  girls  — and  these  against  dark  masses  of 
foliage  sometimes  occasion  difficulty.  The  best 
remedy  is  ])rolonged  exposure  and,  of  course, 
careful  development  in  whatever  develo])cr  you 
are  accustomed  to  use,  diluting  it  amply  and 
working  for  softTiess  in  the  negative. 

As  to  a])i)aratus,  the  best  — for  yon  — is 
doubtless  that  to  which  you  are  most  accustomed. 
The  really  imjwrtant  things  are  to  know  one's 
materials  thoroughly,  and  to  have  decided,  be- 
forehand, by  just  what  jirocess  or  j)rocesses  one 
will  attain  his  ultimate  print.  By  this  means 
he  will  be  able  to  make  every  step  lead  directly 
toward  the  desired  result,  and  there  will  be  less 
likelihood  of  failure  or  disappointment. 

As  I use  a small  camera  almost  exclusively 
for  such  work,  and  depend  u|)on  enlargement 
for  the  finished  picture,  my  methods  are  dout)tless 
difl'erent  in  some  particulars  from  tho.se  which 
have  been  found  best  1)V  many  other  workers. 
I suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  my  cx]>osures 
are  maile  at  F/11,  and  almost  invariably  the  <m- 
largemcnts  arc  produced  through  a “ I’ortland” 
soft-focus  lens.  In  this  way  any  desired  degree 
of  diffusion  can  be  obtained,  and  the  final  re- 
sult is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
worker  as  if  the  original  negative  had  been  made 
with  a soft  lens  and  enlarged  with  the  usual 
"shar])"  lens.  In  fact,  I have  had  better  results 
by  the  former  ])roccss  than  l)v  the  latter,  al- 
though 1 know  many  successful  workers  who 
hold  that  the  o])positc  method  is  the  oti1\'  reason- 
able one.  It  seems  to  t)e  purely  a matter  of  per- 
sonal preference  and  getting  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  the  manner  of  i)crsoual  working  that 
suits  one  best. 

As  to  cxj)osure's,  I find  the  best  guide  to  be 
such  tables  as  those  that  a])])ear  in  the  ])age\s  of 
d'hey  are  thoroughly  reliable,  and 
very  simi)le  in  their  o})cration.  It  is  alwaes  l)est 
to  err  (jn  the  side  of  full  exposure,  and  those 
cases  are  rare  when  I do  not  give  slightl\’  more 
than  what  the  tables  call  for. 

There  are  cases  that  demand  the  use  of  the 
ray-lilter  - - one  lengthening  the  cx])osurc,  say, 
three  or  four  times.  However,  in  my  own  cx- 
pcricucc  I find  that  I can  usually  do  witliout  a. 
filter,  c.s])<>cially  in  the  somcwliat  yellow  light,  of 
late  afternoon,  which  is  my  favorite  time  to  work. 
But  where  the  C(')nditions  call  for  the  tiller's  use 
it  is  folly  not  to  emj)loy  it. 

Finally.  I would  express  my  cou\iction  that 
there  is  no  more  joyful  adventure  in  life  than  that 
for  which  I have  tried  to  give  the  simplest  di- 
rections. i\o  pictures  that  can  be  made  are,  on 
the  whole,  more  satisfactory  or  likely  to  retain 


their  interest  longer.  The  normal  child  is  a vain  attempt,  to  portray  some  happy  aspects 

creature  of  the  out-of-doors,  and,  to  my  mind,  of  the  combination,  that  I have  spent  many  of 

the  out-of-doors  is  incomplete  without  the  pres-  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable  hours  of  my 

ence  of  the  child.  It  is  in  the  combination  of  life.  My  earnest  advice  to  the  tired,  nerv^e- 

the  two,  and  the  attempt,  oftentimes  enough  a racked  business  man  is.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 


Focusing  in  Portraiture 


is  a vast  difference  between 
ass  of  definition  that  is  re- 
for  commercial  work  and 
rhich  is  pleasing  in  portrai- 
riie  desideratum  in  the  former 
case  is  sharply  defined  detail  throiighout  the 
whole  subject,  and  in  the  latter  a degree  of  defi- 
nition which  in  its  sharpest  planes  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  fuzziness,  and 
gradually  falls  away  in  the  less  prominent  parts 
of  the  composition.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  a lens  which  would  give  universal  sharp- 
ness at  a large  aperture,  it  would  not  be  accept- 
al)le  to  the  artistic  portraitist,  for  it  would  only 
mean  that  every  detail  in  the  drapery  or  back- 
ground would  claim  ecpial  prominence  with  the 
features.  At  the  same  time,  this  concentration 
of  focus  may  easily  be  overdone,  and  the  skill  of 
the  artist  is  shown  by  his  success  in  balancing 
the  definition  throughout  his  subjects.  Most 
people  probably  will  find  that  they  can  obtain 
better  results  by  using  a lens  which  at  full  aper- 
ture has  a slight  tendency  to  give  what  used  to 
be  termed  “diffusion  of  focus,”  for  if  the  definition 
is  in  no  plane  absolutely  sharj),  the  further 
softening,  due  to  lack  of  depth,  becomes  less 
aj)])arent.  Many  of  the  large,  rapid  anastigmats, 
working  at  F/5.C  or  over,  possess  this  quality  in 
a marked  degree;  whereas  the  patent  portrait- 
lenses  of  Dallmeyer  and  Cooke  are  so  constructed 
that  the  amount  of  diffusion  can  be  regidated  at 
will.  The  object  of  tlie  photographer  naturally  is 
to  obtain  tlie  recpiisite  degree  of  definition  at  the 
largest  i)ossible  aperture,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the 
skill  of  the  operator  is  callefl  for.  It  is  astonishing 
fo  see  what  different  results  two  efiually  good 
<)])crators  will  obtain  from  the  same  lens  if  one 
has  been  using  it  regtdarly  and  the  other  has 
jiot.  One  reason  for  this  is,  we  believe,  that 
many  lenses  have  a slight  residue  of  chromatic 
alxTi-ation,  not  enough  to  l)e  noticeable  at  a 
ghince,  l)ut  enough  to  destroy  the  effect  of  care- 
ful focusing.  An  operator  who  is  accustomed  to 
siicli  a lens  realizes  that  the  ])lane  of  sharpest 
focus  is  slightly  removed  from  the  visual  j)lane, 
and  accordingly  focuses  a little  forward  or  l)ack 
of  this  i)oint  for  sharpness,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Granted  that  a sufficiently  sharp  focus  can  be 
obtained  on  any  one  point,  we  have  next  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  as  good  general  definition  as 
possible  of  other  e.ssential  points.  This  is  done  by 
what  old  hands calT‘ dividing  the  focus,”  that  is  to 
say,  racking  the  camera  back  to  and  fro,  until, 
with  a little  loss  of  definition  of  the  principal  point, 
other  parts  are  satisfactorily  rendered.  Thus, 
in  a large  head  it  is  usually  found  that  when  the 
eye  is  sharp  the  ear  is  unsharp,  and  vice  versa. 
We  must,  therefore,  rack  the  camera  in  until  the 
eye  begins  to  lose  its  critical  sharpness,  when  a 
perceptible  improvement  will  be  found  in  the 
definition  of  ear.  At  greater  distances  the  chief 
difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  connection 
with  sitting  figures  and  groups  of  two  or  more 
persons.  Here  the  nature  of  the  lens  has  an  im- 
portant bearing.  With  a good  anastigmat  of 
long  focus  at  full  aperture,  it  will  be  found  im- 
possible to  get  both  face  and  knees,  or  two  figures 
not  on  the  same  plane,  into  focus  at  once  without 
using  the  swing-back;  but  with  a portrait-lens 
having  a strongly  curved  field  and  little  astig- 
matism — qualities  which  are  usually  associated 
— much  may  be  done  by  placing  the  figure  or 
grou[)  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  lens- 
field.  Thus,  if  we  place  a sitting  figure  so  that 
the  head  falls  in  the  center  of  the  field,  the  hands 
and  knees  will  be  found  to  be  almost  as  well 
defined  as  the  face,  even  with  so  large  an  aper- 
ture as  F/3  and  a focal  length  of  11  inches.  The 
lens,  of  course,  must  be  lowered  so  that  the  cen- 
ter of  the  field  comes  above  the  center  of  the 
plate.  In  the  case  of  a group  of  tlmee  persons, 
the  arrangement  is  quite  easy;  but  with  two 
figures  only,  the  lens  must  be  dccentered  by 
sliding  the  camera-front  to  whichever  side  max' 
be  nece.ssary. 

The  most  important  aid  to  focusing,  in  por- 
trait-work, is  to  be  found  in  the  swing-back 
adjustments  of  the  camera,  these  being  of  the 
greatest  ^’alue  with  any  type  of  lens.  Ever\' 
studio-camera  should  ])osscss  not  only  the  vertical 
but  the  side-swing,  the  latter  being  almost  as 
im])ortant  as  the  former.  It  must  be  remembered, 
in  using  the  swing-back,  that  a final  focusing 
with  the  ordinary  rack  is  necessary  after  the 
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swing,  (ireat  care  must  ho  cxercisoil  in  using  the 
swing  M’itli  a short-focus  lens,  for  if  tliis  swinging 
be  overdone  the  near  [Portions,  sucli  as  the  hands 
in  a sitting  figure,  w ill  he  too  large  in  i)ro])ortion 
to  the  head,  or  one  arm  will  a])iiear  nearly  tw  ice 
as  broad  as  the  other. 

T iiless  the  operator  is  naturall\'  short -sightcil, 
it  is  ver>"  desirable  to  use  a pro]>er  focusing- 
eyejiieee.  as  this  renders  it  easier  to  judge  the 
<legree  of  unshar])Ucss  in  an.\-  jiarticular  place, 
and  the  ground-glass  should  be  oiled  so  as  to 
make  it  more  transparent.  'I'he  focusiug-clot h 
should  be  am])le  in  size.  and.  if  possilile,  fixc(l 
upon  a light  frame-work  attaclusl  to  the  camera., 
so  that  it  is  always  in  jiosition.  Such  a frame- 
work is  usually  arrange(l  also  to  project  forward 
and  screen  extraneous  light  from  the  lens. 

To  conclmle.  let  us  emiihasize  the  necessity  of 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  lens,  so  tliat  au.\' 
little  jieculiarity  may  be  useci  with  adxantage. 
A few  simple  tests  witli  jirinted  matter  will  reveal 
nmcli.  Tor  examjile,  a Jiage  of  ty])c  should  be 
jihotograjihed  at  full  a|)crture  and  also  with  a. 
medium-sized  stop.  If.  on  com|)arison.  it  be 


found  fhat  the  former  image  is  not  so  well  de- 
fined in  the  center  as  the  latter,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  s])h('rical  aberration,  or  a little  natural 
“diffusion  of  focus.”  l?y  ])hotographing  the  same 
page  at  an  angle,  the  center  line  being  sharpl\- 
focused,  we  may  S(“e  whether  an>'  chromatic 
aberration  be  lueseid  and  in  which  direction 
allowance  must  be  made  for  it.  Only  when  we 
are  iii  ])ossession  of  such  knowledge  can  we  work 
with  the  certainty  that  we  are  getting  the  best 
jiossible  out  of  the  lenses. 

lirili.s-li  Journal  of  I’hnfogra jiJn/ . 

[It  ma>’  be  well  to  add  that  the  old-time  ])or- 
I rait -object  ives  (Pet/\'al  system)  jiossess  an  at- 
mospherie  (piality  not  found  in  tlie  auastigmal. 
which  represents  the  higliest  o])lica.l  perfection. 

• Vs  those  old  ])ortrail-leiises  ha\c  been  largely 
dis|)laeeil  b\-  t \ |)es  of  modern  eolistl'uel  ion,  tlie\' 
will  be  found  ill  mosi  bargain-lists  at  freiiueutli 
one-fifth  of  tlieir  original  retail-priee.  tVilli  one 
of  these  (somewhat,  bulky)  lenses  and  a used 
portrait-eaniera.  the  skilful  amateur  can  gel 
much  valuable  ])racliee  and  slioiild  be  able  to 
])roduee  some  specially  artistic  results. — ■ K|)IToi;.| 
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Six  Years,  Twelve  Tears  and  a Pinhole-Camera 

EDWIN  B.  WHITING 


IX  rtli,  pinliole,  a filni- 

])ack  and  enthusiasin  l>roug]it  Hoy 
pliott)grai)hic  results  of  unusual 
merit  for  his  first  dozen.  Why  did 
Hoy  choose  a [)inhole  instead  of  a 
•heap  lens  for  his  first  eainera.^  For  the  simple 


F/KJ  or  F/S‘2.  A pinhole  can  be  used  success- 
fully with  a much  more  simple  type  of  shutter 
than  a lens  with  its  large  light-opening.  In  neither 
the  making  of  a pinliole-camera,  nor  in  the  taking 
of  pictures  with  it,  does  the  ugly  bugaboo  of 
focus  raise  its  head.  A ]iroblem  of  all  art,  re- 


I'lGUliE  1 


FIGUHE  2 


reason  lliat  he  could  be  more  sure  of  pro])er  e.\- 
jxisure  with  the  slow-acting  ])iidiole.  A six-year- 
old  can  count  forty,  sixty  or  twice  sixty  seconds 
far  better  than  he  can  estimate  the  one-third  to 
one-second  required  for  correct  exposure  with 


ceiviiig  of  impressions,  solved  itself  for  Hoy  s 
camera  l).v  using  a filmiuick  in  the  simj)lest 
imaginable  form  of  back.  Hoy  is  too  young  to 
develoj)  his  own  films  in  safety  to  clothes  and 
things  in  general,  and  the  films  themselves  in 
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particular,  so  tliat  the  easiest  arrangement  for 
the  camera-back  liad  to  be  chosen. 

Wliatever  your  age  and  present  stage  of  de- 
crepitude, sliould  you  be  tempted  liy  this  descri])- 
tion  to  build  the  simple,  efficient  camera  described 
below,  and  should  you  be  uncertain  alioiit  the 
focal  length,  the  best  way  to  figure  this  out  is  to 
make  the  wire  view-finder  for  the  camera  first. 
IMake  a rectangle  of  wire  just  the  size  of  the  film 
you  expect  to  use.  As  a peep-hole  for  it,  bend  a 
small  loop  on  the  end  of  a straight  jiicce  of  wire. 
A distance  of  half  the  shorter  dimension  of  the 
rectangle  from  the  loop  bend  the  wire  sharply 
at  right  angles  and  use  the  bent  jiart  later  to 
fasten  the  peep-hole  to  the  camera.  Looking 
through  the  loop,  held  close  to  the  eye,  note  the 
view  taken  in  by  the  rectangular  frame  as  you 
move  it  to  and  from  the  loop.  When  the  angle 
of  view  is  what  you  want  in  yonr  pictures,  meas- 
ure the  distance  from  the  peeji-hole  at  yonr  eye 
to  the  center  of  the  rectangular  frame.  This  dis- 
tance gives  the  focus,  or  length,  of  yonr  camera. 
Boy's  camera,  with  a four-inch  focus,  uses  the 
smallest-sized  filmpack — If  x inches,  d'his 
focus  is  nearly  one  and  three-f|uartcrs  times  the 
hmgest  dimension  of  the  film.  This  is  jirojior- 
tionally  longer  than  the  foens  of  most  hand- 
cameras;  bnt  it  givf's  a largir  image,  and  the 
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narrower  angle  does  no  harm,  as  the  finder  is 
extremely  accurate.  A rough  inch-plank,  a smooth 
fragment  of  half-inch  wood,  a small  scrap  of 
sheet-brass,  two  dozen  screws,  a jiiece  of  cigar- 
box  for  shutter,  some  old  black-velvet  ribbon, 
three  brushfuls  of  black  varnish,  one  two  and  a 
half  by  four  inch  tray  sample  of  varnished  hard- 
wood. used  to  hold  fihnjiack  in  place,  and  about 
a foot  of  wire  for  finder,  mixed  ivith  a little  elbow- 
grease  and  a lot  of  fun,  and  behold!  — the  ideal 
became  the  real. 

The  s])ecifications  for  ivhat  Boj’  called  a “down- 
stairs camera”  implied  much-needed  strength  for 
rajiid  descents  three  steps  or  more  at  a time, 
hence  the  inch-iilanking.  Moreover,  inch-stuff  is 
light-proof,  and  Iioys  have  been  known  who  were 
naughty  enough  to  leave  cameras  right  out  in  the 
broiling  sun.  To  make  the  box  light-tight,  velvet 
ribbon  was  inserted  in  all  joints  as  the  camera 
was  built.  Any  kind  of  soft  black  cloth  would 
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answer  for  this  i)Ui'])ose.  Before  fastening  on  tlu‘ 
back,  the  inside  of  camera  was  blackeneil  with 
dull  black  \ a,riiish.  If  you  have  no  matte  varnish 
hand>’.  shoe-  anil  sto\’e-blacking.  not  to  mention 
ink,  offer  dark  ])ossiliilities.  On  the  inside  of  the 
front,  tack  tlie  ])iece  of  inetal-shect  with  the 
])iidiole  in  it.  I’aste,  glue  or  tack  lilaek  ])a])cr 
around  the  edges  of  the  met;d.  so  that  light  reach- 
ing the  film  comes  oid,\'  through  the  |)inhole.  d'he 
jiiidiolc,  being  on  thi'  inside.  kei'|)s  free  of  dust, 
and  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  shutter.  In  making 
the  pinhole.  Boy  could  not  see  the  point,  of  his 
not  being  allowed  to  make  it  alone  without,  help. 
At  his  age,  a hole  means  something  considerably 
larger  than  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  more  or 
less.  lie  had  to  allow  himself  to  be  hel|)cd. 

\ pinhole  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
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make  if  one  goes  at  it  systematically.  First, 
“worry”  a small  thin  place  in  the  metal,  using 
a drill,  penknife,  file,  nail,  or  even  a sharpening 
stone.  Just  before  the  hole  is  punched  entirel.v 
through,  gently  push  the  jioint  of  a very  fine 
needle.  No.  Fi  or  smaller,  through  the  metal. 
Smooth  the  edge  of  the  hole  and  blacken  it  in  a 
match-flame,  if  no  better  way  is  available.  If 
brass  or  coj)])er  sheeting  are  unattainable,  the 
cover  of  the  every-day  tin  can  will  answer  for 
making  the  jiinhole.  The  scpiare  hole  in  the 
back-board  of  the  camera-bo.\  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  smaller  all  around  than  the 
outside  dimension  of  the  filmpack,  which  rests 
face  down  on  the  edge  of  the  hole,  with  no 
tendency  to  fall  through.  With  the  film])ack  in 
l)lace,  a frame  of  smooth  half-inch  lumber  — 
which  haj)])ened  to  be  e.xactly  the  same  thickness 
as  the  ])ack  — was  built  around  it.  a nice  snug 
fit.  The  filmjiack  once  in  its  snug  little  nest,  the 
l>ack-board,  or  co^■cr,  is  jilaced  on  to])  of  it  and 
tied  securely,  effectually  shutting  off  all  light 
from  the  ])ack.  ^^ith  this  arrangeineid,  ]5o,\'  can 
change  a filmjiack  in  about  thi’ce  minutes. 


One  would  hardly  be  blamed  for  thinking  that 
a i)inhole-camera  was  a rather  poor  tool  for  a 
lively  boy.  But  a l)oy  of  six  is  far  from  demand- 
ing absolute  ]5erfection.  Moreover,  a camera 
with  a cheap  lens  and  shutter  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  boy  rarely  stoj)s  motion  either  of  the  taker 
or  of  the  taken.  At  this  age  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
jioor-lens  camera-jiictures  will  be  “jerked”  or 
underex]josed,  or  both.  The  pinhole-camera  per- 
forms a remarkable  feat.  Boy  opens  the  shutter, 
jumps  into  the  j)icture,  and  sits  still  for  over  a 
minute.  Think  what  that  means  in  the  way  of 
self-discij)line.  He  dashes  back  to  the  camera 
and  “shuts  her  off."  The  results  are  much  less 
ghostly  than  one  would  expect. 

Boy  derives  great  satisfaction  after  each  pic- 
ture in  ])ulling  out  one  of  the  “tears,”  as  he 
calls  the  black  jiajiers  of  the  filmpack.  Tear, 
meaning  to  rend;  not,  to  weej).  Any  softness  of 
definition  does  not  bother  Boy,  nor  does  he  seem 
to  mind  in  tlie  least  when  his  younger  sitters 
have  three  or  four  faces  and  feet.  He  takes  such 
minor  details  for  graiiteil  and  is  immensely  ]irou<l 
of  “his"  camera. 


Burson  Makes  an  Easy  Dollar 


MICHAEL  GROSS 


RE  was  a knock  at  the  stiulio- 
)r.  At  Burson's  “Come  in!"  it 
■ned.  and  a buxom,  red-f act'd  Irish 
man  entered.  Bnrson  recognized 
■ as  Mrs.  O'Roon.  who,  with  her 
numerons  jwogeny,  occupied  rooms  on  tlie 
ground-door. 

“AVhat  can  we  do  for  you?"  Burson  asked 
witli  a smile. 

“Sure,  I 'd  like  to  get  a photygraft  taken  of 
my  four  young  bins,  to  send  back  to  their  grand- 
father in  Ireland,"  i\Irs.  O'Roon  answered.  ‘‘A 
dollar  is  all  I have  to  spend,  but  I 'd  rather  ytm 
boys  have  it  than  some  strange  ])hotygra])her.” 

“We  certainly  a])preciate  yonr  kindness." 
Burson  said,  “and,  although  it 's  a little  out  of 
our  line,  we  dl  be  glad  to  take  the  ])hotograph 
for  you.  Send  tlie  youngsters  np  the  drst  thing 
to-inorr(jw  morning" — and  Airs.  O'Roon  ])rom- 
ised  to  have  them  there  1)V  nine  o'clock  snre. 

“AVe  're  going  to  have  an  extra  piece  of  pie 
with  our  lunch  all  this  week,”  Burson  announceil 
to  Art  that  night.  “I 'm  making  an  easy  dollar 
to-morrow  morning,  and  we  might  as  well  eat 
it  u])  as  s])cnd  it  any  other  way." 

Pressed  for  details,  Bnrson  told  of  Airs. 

0 Boon's  visit  and  the  outcome  of  it. 

“So  you  think  you  are  going  to  make  an  easy 
dollar  by  i)hotographing  that  O'Roon  (piartet?" 
Art  asked  when  Burson  had  finished.  “Have 
you  ever  tried  to  herd  four  healthy  Irish  young- 
sters into  a (i  X !t  studio-room?" 

Burson  confessed  that  he  never  before  had  at- 
tempted the  feat,  but  ventured  that  managing 
four  little  tots  was  his  idea  of  no  job  at  all. 

“Alaybe  I 'm  wrong,  then,"  ,Vrt  said:  “and  if 

1 am,  you  'll  have  a chance  to  ])rove  it  to  me  to- 
morrow morning.  Aleanwhile,  I 'm  not  going 
to  spc)il  your  j)leasure  by  telling  the  horrible  de- 
tails connected  with  my  last  attem])t  along  that 
line.  " 

Burson  laughed.  “To  hear  your  ‘calamity- 
howling’  r)iu‘  W(juld  think  we  were  in  business 
for  fun.  and  could  afford  to  let  an  easy  dollar 
slide  because  making  it  eidailed  a little  eft'ort. 
1 .suj)pose  if  you  were  handed  the  ilollar  on  a sil- 
ver tray,  you 'd  want  it  put  into  your  j)ocket 
for  you.” 

But  .Art,  having  delivered  himself  of  his  “say," 
declined  to  utter  anotlier  woril  ou  the  subject. 

The  next  morning,  at  about  eight-thirty,  the 
four  O Boons  — two  Ijoys,  about  five  and  s('ven 
res[)eetively,  and  a j)air  of  four-year-old  twins  — 


bounced  into  the  studio.  Burson  seated  the  four 
on  a bench  in  one  corner.  “Now  yon  stay  there.' 
he  said,  “until  I come  for  yon" — then,  taking 
a box  of  ])lates  and  a idateholder,  he  went  into 
the  darkroom. 

The  O'Roons  were  still  for  almost  two  min- 
utes, after  which  time,  seeing  that  Art  — who 
sat  at  the  o])posite  side  of  the  studio  — was  busy 
with  the  morning-])aper,  they  slid  down  quietly 
from  the  bench  and  started  off,  in  diffiTcnt  direc- 
tions, on  an  exploration-tri]).  -Art  followed  them 
Old  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  for  he  luid  a theory 
to  vindicate. 

Suddenly  he  dro])ped  the  pai>er  and  jnmj)ed 
toward  the  develo])ing-table  in  great  leaps.  One 
of  the  twins  had  discovered  a graduate  full  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  intensifier  and  was  alxuit 
to  lift  the  glass  to  her  lips.  Art  reached  her  jnst 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  dashed  the  glass  out  of 
her  hand,  smashing  it  and  si)illing  the  contents 
all  over  the  floor.  Then,  gasping  for  breath,  he 
saidv  into  a chair.  Looking  u]),  a few  moments 
later,  he  s])ied  the  otlier  half  of  the  O'Roon  twins. 
She  had  pnlled  a stool  to  the  camera  — set  up  on 
a tripod  in  one  corner  of  the  studio  — and  was 
now  ])okiug  her  finger  into  the  lens-board  to  chase 
out  the  “birdie."  Art,  with  visions  of  spemling 
five  ilollars  to  have  the  finger-])rints  ground  off 
the  lens,  hustled  over  and  pulled  her  away. 
Fortunately,  the  lens  happeneil  to  be  capped 
and  no  mischief  was  done,  lint,  for  the  next  few 
minntes,  the  old  tenement  rang  with  the  shrill 
howls  of  the  O'Roon  twin,  thus  rudely  j)arted 
from  her  new-found  toy. 

-\rt  was  no  sooner  again  seated,  when  one  <f 
the  boys  shouted  out  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  “AAliat 's  in  this  bo.x,  Alister?  Kin  I o|)cu 
it?”  — and  then,  without  waiting  for  a.u  answer, 
the  youngster,  to  satisfy  his  euriositv,  lifted  the 
cover  off  a box  of  1 1 x l-t  plates.  .Art,  b\-  a streak 
of  i)rodigious  tra^’eling.  managed  to  hnslle  over 
before  the  boy  coidd  take  off  the  inside  co\er, 
but  it  nearly  gavi'  him  heart  failure  to  do  it. 

"If  this  is  making  an  e«.v//  dollar,  I always  want 
to  work  hard  for  my  money.  " Art  muttered  sav- 
agely, as  he  ])ut  the  box  ou  a top  shelf,  out  of 
reach. 

The  oldest  boy,  in  the  course  of  liis  travels, 
had  now  reached  the  darkroom  at  the  otlier  end 
of  the  studio,  and.  seeing  tlie  “ST.VA  0(  T 
rillS  AIK.VXS  A(»l"  sign  tacked  on  the  door, 
decided  to  in\-estigate  further.  ,\rl.  recovering 
from  his  last  lightning-attack  in  defense  of  tlie 


plate-box,  heard  the  knob  rattle  as  the  boy  turned 
it,  but  he  remained  seated.  “It ’s  Burson’s  easy 
dollar,”  he  grinnerl  to  himself.  “I-et  him  have 
the  pleasure  of  earning  some  of  it.” 

By  this  time  the  youngster  had  swung  the  door 
half  open  and  stepped  across  the  threshold. 
Suddenly  he  came  flying  out,  propelled,  seem- 
ingly, by  some  force  inside.  “What  the  devil 
are  you  doing  here?!  AVhy  don't  you  stay  where 
you  are  put?!”  Art  heard  Burson  yell,  and  then 
the  door  was  slammed  viciously. 

The  boy  ran  over  to  Art.  “That  fellow  in 
there  is  mad  because  I caught  him  taking  a yellow 
glass  out  of  a box  and  putting  it  into  a little 
frame.  If  he 's  your  jjartner,  you  ought  to  keep 
an  eye  on  him.  I 'll  bet  he  meant  to  take  that 
glass  home.  That 's  why  he  was  working  in  the 
dark,  and  got  mad  when  I came  in.” 

Art  smiled,  but  did  not  say  a word.  A few 
minutes  later  Burson  came  out  of  the  darkroom 
carrying  a loaded  j)lateholder.  He  brought  over 
the  camera  and  then  arranged  four  chairs  near 
a window.  "Now,  laflies  and  gentlemen,”  he 
said,  turning  to  the  little  group,  “if  each  of  you 
will  just  sit  down  in  one  of  those  chairs,  the  oper- 
ation will  be  over  in  one  minute.” 

The  four  frightened  O' Boons  approached  the 
chairs  slowly,  in  battle  array.  Then  suddenly 
bedlam  broke  loose.  Each  O'Roon  wanted  to 
sit  in  the  very  chair  that  some  other  O'Roon  hail 
])icked  out  for  his  own  cs})ccial  use.  In  ten  hot, 
perspiring  minutes  Burson  had  arbitrated  the 
([uarrcl,  and  — ])cacc  once  more  restored  — he 
trained  the  camera  on  the  grou]r,  focused,  in- 
serted a holder  and  prepared  to  make  the  picture. 

“Watcli  the  birdie,  now,”  Burson  said,  in  his 
most  soothing  tones,  as  he  took  up  the  l)ulb. 

“Aw,  dere  aint  no  birdie  in  dat  thing,”  came 
in  sarcastic  tones  from  the  eldest  O’Roon.  “Tell 
dat  fairy  tale  to  Sweeny." 

Burson,  willing  to  sacrifice  the  point  in  the  in- 
terest of  i>eace,  said:  “All  right,  then,  there  is  n't; 
l)ut  ])lease  keej)  still  for  one  second.  Now  then.” 
lie  ])ressed  the  tiull),  but,  just  then,  one  of  the 
twins  was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
giggling.  The  O'Roon  seated  directly  in  back  of 
her  jumped  u])  to  administer  what  he  considered 
a well-deserved  rebuke.  As  the  shutter  closed, 
the  other  two  O’Roons,  evidently  with  a view 
to  helping  him,  also  stood  up. 

“That  idate  is  spoiled,  sure  as  shooting,” 
Burson  muttered,  as  he  ((uickly  took  out  the 
holder  and  rev'ersed  it.  “I'll  need  a thousand 
feet  of  film  to  do  justice  to  this  ])ack  of  scrappers.” 
He  turned  to  the  grou|>  again  and  told  them  he 
was  going  to  take  tlie  i)icture  over.  “If  any  o!ie 
moves,”  he  warned  them,  “I  ’ll  throw  him  out 
of  the  window."  Frightened  by  the  manner  in 


which  the  words  were  spoken,  the  O’Roons, 
when  Burson  again  pressed  the  bulb,  sat  like  little 
graven  images,  and  the  photograph  was  made, 
this  time  without  a mishap. 

It  took  both  partners  to  drive  the  youngsters 
out,  for  they  insisted  on  being  shown  the  finished 
picture.  In  vain  they  were  told  that  it  had  to  be 
developed  first.  They  knew  better.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  wash  the  plate  and  the  picture 
was  finished.  However,  the  studio  was  finally 
cleared,  and  while  Art,  in  an  effort  to  soothe  his 
shattered  nerves,  laid  out  at  full  length  on  one  ' f 
the  benches,  Burson  went  into  the  darkroom  to 
develop  the  plate. 

In  a few  minutes  he  came  out.  “It ’s  a beauty,  ” 
he  said  to  Art  enthusiastically,  holding  the  hypo- 
soaked  negative  up  to  the  light.  “Clear  as  a 
whistle,  and  not  an  O'Roon  moved.” 

That  night  Burson  made  three  prints  from  the 
negative,  mounted  them,  and  then  went  down 
stairs  to  deliver  the  order  to  Mrs.  O’Roon.  In 
ten  minutes  he  was  back,  flourishing  a dollar  bill. 

“Well,  I 've  brought  home  the  bacon,”  he  said, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  Art  still  on  the  bench. 
“Here 's  the  wherewithal  for  that  extra  piece  of 
pie  all  week.  Mrs.  O’Roon  is  so  well  pleased  that 
she  is  going  to  tell  all  her  neighbors  to  send 
their  youngsters  up  to  us  to  be  photographed.” 

“May  Heaven  grant  that  she  forget  to  do  so, 
or  change  her  mind  about  telling  them,”  Art 
said  solemnly. 

“Why?  AVhat 's  the  matter?”  Burson  in- 
quired ]>ctidantly;  “does  n't  the  idea  of  making 
a few  easy  dollars  appeal  to  you?” 

“It  does,”  Art  observed  slowly;  “why  don't 
we  make  a few  of  them?” 

“Well,  here’s  an  easy  dollar,”  Burson  ex- 
claimed, flourishing  the  bill. 

“I  'll  admit  that ’s  a dollar,”  Art  said,  “but  I 
won't  admit  it  was  an  easy  one  to  make,  or  that 
we  even  made  it." 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Burson  queried. 

“Just  this,”  Art  answered.  “I 've  prepared  a 
little  itemized  bill  showing  what  it  actually  cost 
us  to  turn  out  Mrs.  O'Roon’s  three  photographs. 
Listen  to  it" — and  Art,  ])icking  a sheet  of  paper 
u])  from  the  table,  read: 

“1  — IG-ounce  graduate;  broken  to  save  an 
O'Roon  from  sudden  death  — -tOc. 

“1  — o X 7 jrlate  sjroiled  by  an  inquisitive 
O'Roon  who  opened  the  door  — ■ lOc. 

“I  — o X 7 plate  spoiled  by  the  O’Roons 
vibrating  at  the  wrong  time  — 10c. 

“1 — .7  X 7 plate  on  which  the  picture  was 
finally  taken  — 10c. 

“ J — 5x7  prints  from  the  negative  — 15c. 

“.‘5  — mounts  on  whicli  the  photograirhs  were 
tipped  — ‘itOc. 
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"Incidentals,  inelnding  a fresh  bicliloride  of 
mercury  hath  wasted  — 40c. 

“The  total  is  $1.4.5,  and  if  you  attempted  to 
live  on  all  the  pie  the  difference  between  that 
sum  and  the  dollar  yon  got  for  the  ])ictnres 
would  buy,  yon  would  starve  to  death.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  money-cost,  tack  on  the  five 
years  by  which  I have  shortened  my  life  keeping 
that  gang  from  wrecking  the  studio,  and  also  the 
five  years  yon  have  lost  taking  the  photograph. 
By  all  means,’’  Art  ended  nj),  “let  the  neigh- 
bors get  into  the  habit  c)f  sending  their  offspring 
here  to  be  ])lnffographed.  It  will  be  a charming 
experience,  even  if  we  don't  make  a cent.” 


Burson  did  n’t  say  a word  when  Art  finished 
for  the  simj)le  reason  that  there  was  n’t  a word 
to  be  said;  but  that  night,  when,  after  locking 
np  the  studio,  the  partners  reached  the  street, 
Burson  held  out  his  hand.  “Suppose  we  just 
confine  ourselves  to  commercial  work  after  this, 
and  let  those  Fifth  Avenue  specialists  tend  to  the 
photographing  of  children.  What  do  you  say.’” 
Art  felt  like  saying  “I  told  you  so,”  but  in- 
stead, taking  Burson ’s  outstretched  hand  in  a 
firm,  hearty  grasp,  he  merely  said,  “I  guess  that 
will  be  best,  Burson,  old  boy” — and  with  the 
words  the  incident  of  the  fighting  O’Roons  was 
closed  forever. 


Holding  a Vest-Pocket  Camera 

CHARLES  R.  DENTON 


hand-camera  failures,  beyond 
, are  due  to  movement  of  the 
■a  at  the  ])recise  moment  of  ex- 
tv  Beginners  are  i)articularly 
to  tliis  kind  of  misfortune, 
and  a large  number  of  their  s])oilt  negatives  can 
be  traced  to  such  a cause.  If  this  trouble  is  ex- 
I)erienced  when  a large  and  bulky  magazine 
camera  is  used,  affording  ])lenty  of  surface  for  a 
steady  hohl,  what  is  to  be  expected  when  a vest- 
pocket  instrument,  with  its  tiny  mechanism  and 
entire  al)sence  of  large  surfaces,  is  tried  but  a 
|)rolific  crop  of  Iffurred  and  fuzzy  ])ictures.’ 

Tims  a little  consideration  of  the  causes  of 
movement  and  tlieir  remedies  will  go  far  to  elim- 
inate much  wasted  material.  Roughly  speaking, 
liolding  the  camera  in  an  unsuitable  position  and 
])ressing  the  shutter-release  clumsily  are  the  most 
common  mistakes  made  by  most  hand-camera 
workers.  The  modern  vest-pocket  camera  is  not 
a toy,  and  should  not  be  handled  as  such.  It  is 
a highly  scientific  instrument  of  great  jnecision, 
and  if  ])roi>erly  treated  will  give  excellent  results. 
As  each  person  is  sure  to  have  his  own  individual 
way  of  holding  a camera,  which  to  him  is  the 
easiest  and  most  comfortable  position,  it  is  well 
to  remember  tliat  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down 
in  the  matter.  So  the  most  that  we  can  do  is  to 
iiKpiire  into  tlie  principles  underlying  the  cor- 
rect way  to  hold  a camera  when  in  use,  tluis  en- 
abling the  worker  to  adaj)t  most  successfully  his 
own  particular  position. 

When  a trii)od  is  contemjffated  for  use  with  a 
camera  wc  ai'c  advised,  and  justly,  to  select  one 
having  steady,  substantial  legs  and  a large,  firm 
top.  The  same  ])rinci|)lc  should  be  followed  when 
the  human  Ixidy  is  used  in  ])lacc  of  the  tripod. 


If  the  body  is  balanced  evenly  and  firmly  on  the 
legs,  and  the  largest  possible  amount  of  hand 
surface  used  to  hold  the  camera,  the  first  steps  in 
the  right  direction  have  been  taken. 

The  next  point  is  the  pressure  exerted  wdien 
releasing  the  shutter;  this  pressure  should  alw^ays 
be  balanced  l)y  an  ecpial  amount  of  resistance 
exerted  from  the  opposite  direction.  Of  course 
from  a strictly  scientific  view-point  this  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  of  attainment  by  the  human 
body,  but  the  foregoing  is  the  principle  of  the 
idea,  and  w-e  should  apj^roach  it  as  near  as  we  can. 

.Another  ])oint  of  singular  importance  is  the 
correct  way  to  release  the  shutter.  When  a re- 
cruit is  taught  musketry,  he  is  instructed  not  to 
pull  the  trigger  of  his  rifle,  but  rather  to  squeeze 
it  gently,  so  that  it  is  released  practically  without 
any  percej)tible  movement.  Follow'  the  same 
idea  with  the  shutter  release,  and  try  to  get  a 
gradual,  continuous  action,  so  that  the  shutter 
seems  to  oi)cn  smoothly  at  the  exact  moment  of 
exj)osure,  anil  a more  generous  proportion  of 
successes  will  be  the  residt. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 

[Mr.  Denton  is  evidently  not  familiar  with  the 
“third  hand” — a means  to  operate  an  antinous 
or  wire-release  by  means  of  the  tongue,  described 
l>y  W.  H.  Blacar  in  a former  issue  of  Photo-Era. 
The  release,  as  used  by  Air.  Blacar,  must  be  at 
least  two  feet  long.  If  the  automatic  shutter 
Works  very  hard,  the  tongue  must  develop  con- 
siderable force  to  effect  its  release,  l)ut  w ith  easily 
working  sliutters  there  will  l>e  no  difficulty.  A 
direct  view-finder  enables  one  to  hold  the  camera 
on  a level  with  the  eyes,  the  teeth,  lips  and  tongue 
taking  the  placeof  the  third  hand,  so  often  needed. 
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Ill  using  the  camera  at  tlie  lieiglit  of  the  hips,  and 
liolding  it  witli  both  hamis,  one  can  direct  it  by 
looking  in  the  finder  and  standing  still,  keeping 
it  pointed  at  the  object;  then,  disregarding  the 
finder,  looking  at  the  oliject,  and  jnishing  the 
tongue  against  the  wire-release  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. A picture  of  a runner  can  be  made  in  this 
way:  Make  a mark  in  the  road,  say  fifty  feet  from 


your  standpoint,  set  the  focus  for  that  distance, 
hold  the  camera  and  release  in  the  manner  de- 
scrilx'd,  watch  the  oncoming  runner  and,  when  he 
arrives  at  the  mark,  push  the  tongue  against  the 
release.  This  o])cration  is  e((uivalent  to  jilacing 
the  camera  on  a trijiod,  or  some  firm  temiiorary 
base,  only  it  is  many  times  more  convenient  and 
ensures  success. — Euitok.] 
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Restoring  Daguerreotypes 

C.  E.  BOLD 


TO  it  has  been  usual  to  ad- 
)sc  who  have  a tarnished  or 
cd  dagucrreotyjie  which 
sh  to  have  restored  to  jnit  it 
' hands  of  an  expert  in  such 
matters;  but  time  has  ])assed,  and  those  who 
have  worked  the  daguerreotyiie-proeess  have 
joined  the  great  and  silent  majority,  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  jiossible  to  act  on  such  advice,  and  if 
the  work  is  to  be  flone,  it  must  be  done  at  home. 
We  may  point  out.  before'  describing  it  in  de- 
tail, that  the  flaguerreotyjie  image*  is  e»f  an  ex- 
ceedingly elelie:ate  eharaete*r;  the  lightest  touch 
may  injure  it  irrejearably ; and  if  its  rce-eerel  is  a 
valued  fine,  the  nieest  eerelinary  caution  will  slieiw 
tlie  expcelicncy  eif  making  a care*fnl  jiheeteegraieh 
ejf  it  before  subje-e-ting  it  te>  an\’  eijie-ratieni  what- 
ever. Having  ge>t  as  geeeeel  a iie-gative  eef  it  as  we* 


can.  we*  may  then  jereecceel  te>  jnit  the*  re'steiratiem 
in  hanel. 

It  was  usual  tee  binel  the  sil ve*re*el  jilate*  tee  a.  i>ie*e*e* 
e>f  glass  by  me*ans  eel  stri|)s  e>f  gmnnu*el  j)ape*r.  see 
as  tee  e*xe*luele*  elust,  anel  tlie  first  eijii'ratiein,  the*re*- 
feire,  is  te>  ge*t  riel  eif  the  binding  anil  remove  the* 
glass.  little*  gentle  e*oaxing  with  the*  jioint  of 
a knife*  will  remove  the*  glass  anil  ])ie*tiire*  from 
the*  jiassepartout  by  wliie*h  it  is  usuallx’  i)roti*e*f i*il, 
anil  a.  fe*w  strijis  of  ilam|)  blott ing-])api*i*  laiel  on 
the*  i)a])e*r-binding  will  gcnerall\-  softe*n  llii*  ail- 
he*sive*  e*noiigli  in  a lew  minutes  to  allow  tlie*  binil- 
ing  to  be*  pe*i*li*d  away  anil  the*  glass  liffe*d  off 
without  ilaiuaging  the  mat  with  moisture*. 

A\e*  ri*|)i*at  at  this  stage  the*  i-aulion  that  no 
solid  substani*e*,  whati*vcr.  not  i*\i*n  the*  lighte*sl 
tuft  ol  e*olton  or  the*  sof1e*st  e*;i mi*l-hair  brush. 
mu^t  be*  alloMi*il  to  toue*h  the*  fae*e*  of  the*  liii’lure. 
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If  there  is  any  dust  on  it,  it  may  be  l)lo\vn  off; 
but  it  is  better  not  to  do  anything  of  tlie  kind,  at 
all,  leaving  it  to  wash  off,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to 
do  very  quickly.  To  this  end  the  plate,  face  up- 
wards, is  placed  in  a clean  dish  and  a little  alco- 
hol poured  over  it.  Only  just  enough  to  cover  it 
need  lie  used,  and  the  alcohol  should  be  spirits  of 
wine,  and  not  methylated  s])irit,  as  this  contains 
a gummy  product,  which  will  be  preci])itated  on 
the  image  when  water  gets  to  it.  After  five  min- 
utes or  so  in  the  spirit  — the  dish  being  rocked, 
occasionally  — the  spirit  may  be  j)ourefl  off  and 
the  dish  put  in  the  sink  under  a steady  stream 
of  water  from  the  tap,  for  a few  minutes.  The 
surface  of  the  picture  will  now  be  found  to  be  free 
of  any  aflherent  dust,  and  ready  for  the  next  step. 
This  is  to  apply  a weak  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide,  a highly  poisonous  substance,  which  will 
remove  the  tarnish  but  will  not  attack  the  image 
itself.  A ten-percent  solution  of  the  cyanide 
may  be  made  up,  and  then  ])ntting  a couj)le  of 
ounces  of  water  into  a graduated  measure,  a 
dram  of  the  cyanide-solution  is  added  to  it,  the 
mixture  is  swirled  round,  and  ])ourcd  t>ver  the 
picture  in  the  dish.  The  ilish  is  rocked  for  half  a 
minute  or  so  and  watched  to  see  if  the  tarnish 
dissolves.  At  the  end  of  a mimite  the  solution 
may  be  poured  back  into  the  measure  and 
.strengthened  with  another  dram  of  the  strong 
cyanide  solution,  and  tlie  ojK-ration  repeated. 
This  can  be  (hjne  again  and  again,  until  as  much 
of  the  cyanide  solution  as  of  the  water  is  ])resent; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  like  such  a con- 
centration will  be  needed,  unless  the  sample  of 
cyanide  in  use  is  very  ohl  and  has  deteriorated. 

As  soon  as  the  tarnish  has  vanished,  or  sooner, 
or  if  there  is  the  slightest  sign  that  the  image  is 
being  attacked  by  the  cyanide,  the  solution  must 
be  ])oured  off  at  once  and  the  dish  filled  with 
water,  which  should  be  changed  several  times  to 
wash  away  the  cyanide  as  (piickly  and  as  com- 
pletely as  ])ossible.  d'he  washing  need  not  l>e  very 
I)rolonged.  as  there  is  no  absorbent  film  of  gelatine 
or  other  vehicle,  tfie  whole  of  the  action  being  on 
the  surface.  Ordinary  tap-water  can  be  used  for 
the  operations  up  to  this  i)oint ; but  the  last  wash- 
ing of  all  must  be  in  distilled  water,  as  tlie  im- 
purities in  taj)-water  would  leave  a mark  on  the 
surface  of  the  picture  on  drying. 

So  far  there  has  been  nothing  which  calls  for 
any  dexterity  or  skill;  mere  ordinary  care  to 
avoid  touching  the  face  of  the  jiicture,  or  allowing 
the  cyanide  to  act  too  far  is  all  that  is  recpiired. 
Hut  for  drying  the  jilate  something  more  is  needed 
if  it  is  to  be  left  sjiotless.  It  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  dish  of  distilled  water  in  which  it  is  lying, 
and  hehl  with  a jiair  of  jilii-rs  at  an  angle  of  4.3° 
by  one  corner  diagonally,  so  that  the  lowest  cor- 


ner is  next  to  that  held  in  the  pliers.  A Bunsen 
burner  or  a spirit-lamp  will  be  recpiired,  and  then, 
after  pouring  over  it  a fresh  lot  of  di.stilled  water, 
holding  it  all  the  time  at  the  one  angle,  the  to]) 
corner  is  brought  over  the  flame,  and  several 
inches  above  it,  so  that  the  warmth  begins  to 
dry  it  off'.  As  it  dries  the  plate  is  gradually  moved 
over  the  flame  so  that  drying  may  j)rocecd  stead- 
ily downwards  until  it  is  complete.  Any  ]);iuse 
in  the  drying  is  aj)t  to  leave  a mark,  and  if  the 
plate  is  made  at  all  hot.  the  image  will  be  injured. 
When  dry,  the  mat  and  glass  should  be  rejilaccil 
and  the  jiictnre  bound  uj)  at  once  before  there  is 
any  chance  for  it  to  get  injured. — l*/i<)t<i(iraplij/. 

[The  author  of  this  article  is  stated  to  be  a vet- 
eran daguerrcotyj)ist,  which  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  his  advice,  which  is  good,  in  the  main, 
but  old-fashioned.  Present-day  cxjierts,  in  this 
country,  use  a much  simpler  and  safer  ])rocess, 
so  that  a stained  or  tarnished  daguerreotype  can 
be  com])lctcl>-  restored  in  less  than  half  the  time 
required  by  the  old  method.  Of  course,  ])hysical 
injuries,  such  as  scratches  and  dents,  cannot  be 
remedied.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  true  — as  some 
writers  seem  to  think  — that  the  work  of  restor- 
ing successfully  discolored  daguerreoly])es  re- 
(piires  no  sjiecial  skill;  but  if  the  layman  j)rcfcrs 
to  undertake  the  work  personally,  it  is  advisa- 
ble that  he  ]>ract  ise  on  daguerrcotyj)es  that  have 
no  ])articidar  value.  These  may  be  ])icked  u])with 
little  difficulty  and  at  small  cost. — Editok.] 

The  Photoplay  vs.  the  Spoken  Word 

i\lANV  i)ersons  feel  that  the  ])hotoj)lay  is  des- 
tined to  su])])lant  the  legitimate  drama;  but 
the  writer  docs  not  believe  that  this  caTi  ever  take 
]>lace,  since  the  motion-])icture  film  a])i)i-als  to 
the  eye  aloiu'  and  is  therefore  liniitol  to  a coni- 
])arativcly  low  grade  of  intellectual  api)eal  and  to 
a crude  emotional  stiimdus.  ff'he  drama,  on  the 
other  hand,  a[)])eals  to  both  the  eye  and  car,  anil 
since  it  places  actual  individuals  before  the  spec- 
tator, an  a])j)cal  not  otdy  through  muscular  and 
facial  cx|)rcssion  but  through  the  car  as  well  is 
made,  the  sj)okcn  word  Ijeing  a far  more  ])ot('nt 
factor  in  stimnlating  an  emotional  rcs])onsc  than 
is  the  case  with  the  eye.  Should  the  reader  be 
inclined  to  dont)t  this,  let  him  tr,v  to  imagine  an>- 
j)hotoj)lay  which  would  be  cajiable  of  arousing 
the  feelings  stimnlated  by  the  (luarrel  between 
Hrntus  and  Cassius  in  ‘Mulius  Cicsar,"  or  by  the 
Council  of  Infernal  Peers  iti  “Paradise  Eost,"  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  i>hoto])lay  is  totally  in- 
capable of  rising  to  tlie  emotional  heights  possible 
to  the  s[)oken  word.  P.\UL  L.  .Vndekson. 
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Straight  Lines  in  Pictorial 
Photography 

IX  his  admiralile  essay.  “Standard  of  Art- 
jMeasurement,”  E.  Wellington  Rnckstidd 
says:  “Although  there  are  lines  in  nature  we 
see  but  few,  and  what  we  eall  lines  are  generally 
only  the  eontonrs  of  objeets  or  the  limits  between 
spots  of  color.  But  nature  seems  to  abhor  straight 
lines  nearly  as  much  as  she  does  a vaennin.  al- 
ways seeking  the  curve.  So  we  see  few  straight 
lines  in  nature,  and  when  we  do,  we  see  them 
broken.  Examine  the  edge  of  a razor  with  a 
microscope  and  yoTi  will  find  the  line  like  a saw’s 
teeth  — broken.  The  straight  lines  of  a pine- 
tree’s  trunk  arebrokenby  the  projecting  branches. 
Therefore  we  do  not  see  rigid,  sharp  lines  in 
nature  — all  is  softened.  We  see  sharp  edges 
only  in  things  mechanically  made  by  man. 
Hence,  in  all  art  too  many  straight  lines  and  too 
much  sharpness  of  line  shoidd  be  avoided  by 
unnoticeably  breaking  the  lines;  if  this  is  not 
<lone,  then  lines  will  become  more  hard  and  in- 
sistent than  in  nature,  and  so  attract  too  nmeli 
attention  to  themselves  as  lines.  Per  contra,  if 
the  line  is  broken  awkwardly  or  carelessly  or 
coarsely,  so  that  we  notice  the  breaking,  that 
again  attracts  attenticjn  to  itself,  and  so,  again, 
is  bad.” 

The  above  doctrine  may  be  applied  to  ])ictorial 
photogra])hy.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  Ma- 
donna di  San  Sisto,  either  from  the  original  paint- 
ing or  good  photograjihs.  It  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  curves.  The  outlines  of  each  human 
figure  and  fold  in  the  garments  are  drawn  dis- 
tinctly, yet  without  insistent  sharj)ness.  d'he 
same  is  true  of  ^Michelangelo’s  “Creation  of 
.\dam’’  and  many  other  master])ieces.  d’he  ])hn- 
togra]dier  certainly  can  do  no  less  than  the 
])ainter;  and  when  — as  it  haj)i)ens  freciuentl>' 
— the  drawing  of  a })hotograj>h  (from  life  or 
from  nature)  is  defective  by  reason  of  bad  fo- 
cusing. or  tlie  use  of  a j)oorly  constructed  lens, 
photography  per  sc  cannot  be  belli  resixiusible. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  false  ])crspect ive.  dis- 
torted contours  or  unrecognizable  detail  unless 
the  ])liotogra])h(T  lac-k  skill  in  the  use  of  his  ap- 
tJaratus.  Even  the  now  popular  su])plementary 
uncorrected  or  soft-focus  lens,  when  used  ju- 
diciously, will  yield  ])ietures  with  softened  out- 
lines yet  correct  in  drawing.  Mitness  the  ex- 


((iiisite  work  of  Charles  ().  Dexter,  Erederick  W. 
Horsman  and  others  that  has  appeared  in  these 
pages.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  ])hotographs  of 
wood-interit)rs  in  which  branches  and  foliage, 
outlined  against  the  light,  have  lost  their  true  out- 
lines and  are  disfigured  by  innumerable  light, 
circular  spots;  or  outdoor-scenes  where  the  focus 
falls  off  abruptly,  so  that  distant  objeets  have 
lost  their  original  shape  or  have  disap]>eared  alto- 
gether? That  is  not  good  ])hotography.  The 
Editor  remembers  a photogra])h  of  a man,  by  a 
well-known  pictorialist,  who  is  posed  resting  on 
his  right  elbow  with  the  hand  raised  and  holding 
a pipe.  The  hand  is  in  a plane  much  ntairer  the 
camera  than  the  man’s  head,  and  is  not  only  the 
most  eonspicuons  object  in  the  picture,  but  has 
been  distorted  so  as  to  ai>pear  abnormally  large. 
To  ask  favorable  consideration  for  a perform- 
ance like  this  is  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the 
beholder  and  to  degrade  photogra])hy  as  a means 
of  artistic  ex])ression.  The  skilltal  and  consci- 
entious i)hoto-])ietorialist,  ol)serving  the  rules  of 
art,  need  ask  no  ai)ologies  for  his  work. 

Is  It  a Lost  Art? 

The  Editor  has  freiinently  ])ointed  out  how 
much  we  owe  the  old  masters  in  ])hoto- 
graj)hic  ])ortraitnre  — the  men  who  glorified  our 
art  fifty  years  ago.  Such  artists  as  Bocher, 
(bitekuust.  Saixmy  and  Landy  are  inalienable- 
associated  with  the  early  days  of  artistic  j)or- 
traitiire  in  America,  d'hey  were  conscientious 
and  thorough,  and  produced  ])ortraits  according 
to  artistic  ])rinci])les,  slighting  nothing  that  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  likcmess.  They 
observed  carefully  the  laws  of  coni|>osition  and 
l)roport.ion.  which  to  many  jiortraitists  of  to- 
day are  a sealed  book.  Hence  discriminating  ])a- 
trons  of  ])rofessional  studios  note  with  astonish- 
ment evidences  of  careless  jiosing  such  as  |)rofih's 
with  ('in])t>- eyes,  jiarted  li])s.  ])rotruding  ears  and 
distorted  hands.  Elat  lighting  — nsuall,\-  from 
the  front  - is  also  criticized,  although  the  ])ho- 
tographer  deelu.res  it  (|nitc  artistic  or  else  the 
latest  st>-|e.  whereas  it,  should  be  used  as  an  ex- 
Iiedienf  — like  the  short-foeus  lens  — and  not 
generallc'.  I’resent-day  ])ho1ograi)hy  eertainf\- 
shows  tremeudons  [lietonal  aihanee.  due  largely 
to  ini])ro\-ed  printing-methods,  but  it  is  not  con- 
sistent I \-  art  i'.tie. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO- ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

357  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  'Which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  ma'y  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  ])a])er  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tico  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giviiuj  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  rcejue.s-t.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  jjrizes  or  Honorable  Mention  Vie- 
come  the  i)roj)erty  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
<|uested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Piioto-Ek.\,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

().  Competitors  are  reciuested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8x10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  i)acke<l  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  2cith  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  ]>ackages  may  l>e  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute ;i  circulating  collection  which  will  be  .sent  for 
])ublic  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  counti-y.  The  only 
charge  is  j>re])ayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  de.st illa- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

These  will  continue  to  be  featured  in  Photo-Er.\ 
competitions  during  1!)17  and  1!)18,  so  as  to  afford  more 
opportunities  to  our  readers  to  win  official  recognition. 


Awards  — “Landscapes  w'ith  Figures  ” 
Competition 
Closed  July  31,  1917 

Fir.'-t  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  C.  Verne  Klintworth. 

7’hird  Prize:  Pertran  F.  Hawley. 

Honorable  Mention:  Alartha  Curry,  John  Dove, 
Franklin  I.  Jordan,  \V.  T.  Liao,  Nelson  C.  D.  Martin, 
E.  M.  Pratt,  J.  Herbert  Saunders,  Elliott  Hughes 
Wendell,  .\lice  Willis. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1917 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 

“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  .30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher w ill  give  them  the  choice  of  photographie  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribeil,  as  show  n in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

To  Participants  in  Photo-Era  Competitions 

Pictoki \i.  contributors  or  participants  in  Photo- 
Er.\  Competitions  should  remember  that  a print  re- 
ceiving a prize  or  Honoralile  Mention  in  either  of  these 
classes  becomes  the  permanent  property  of  Photo- 
Eh.\  M.xg.\z\ne,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  Rules. 

Nevertheless,  the  author  of  the  print  is  not  prevented 
thereby  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega- 
tives, after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 
This  matter  is  exijlained  in  the  Rules,  and,  |>articularly , 
in  editorials  in  the  ,\|)ril  and  .\ugu.st  i.ssues.  \ou  are 
rc(|uested  to  read  both. 
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Domestic  Pets  — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  November  30,  1917 

Durinr  the  year  we  have  liad  many  interesting  and 
vahialile  competitions  which  liave  l)ronght  ont  very 
superior  pictures  from  workers  throughout  tliis  (’oimtry 
and  Cainnla.  The  present  competition  — Domestic 
Pets  — differs  somewhat  from  the  rest  in  subject,  liut 
surely  not  in  interest.  Tliere  are  few  of  us  who  liave  not 
valued  the  devotion,  faitlifulness  anil  companionship 
of  a horse,  dog.  cat  or  liird.  Some  say  that  to  love 
animals  and  birds  is  sentimental  and  time-wasting;  lint 
I cherish  my  animal-  and  bird-friends  and  I am  proud 
to  admit  it.  d'o  me.  and  to  many  others,  making  pic- 
tures of  jicts  is  a genuine  jilcas'iire.  and  such  jiictnres 
are  treasured  as  lovingly  as  those  of  a human  friend. 

Camerists  who  have  tried  to  jihotograph  pels  know 
— those  who  have  not  will  learn  — that  it  rec|uires 
much  skill  and  boundless  |iatience.  fVhen  a dog  is  ac- 
cu-stomed  to  be  at  your  heels  at  all  times,  it  is  no  simple 
matter  to  make  the  same  dog  stay  "put"  at  even  so 
short  a distance  as  across  the  room.  He  does  not  under- 
stand your  sudden  determination  to  keep  him  at  a dis- 
tance. He  feels  hurt  and  shows  it.  and  thus  spoils  the 
attempt  to  jiicture  him  as  he  really  is — happy,  with 
head  ami  ears  erect,  and  eager  to  be  at  your  -ide. 
Time  and  again,  after  you  have  jiosed  him  and  liave 
turned  yonr  back  for  a moment,  he  will  try  to  reach 
his  accustomed  place  at  yonr  side,  tiivehim  a wiiijiiiing. 
some  would  say;  very  well,  but  by  so  doing  you  would 
obtain  a cringing,  frightened  dog  who  would  no  more 
be  true  to  the  life  than  a child  in  similar  circumstances. 
It  is  just  as  well  to  know  now.  once  for  all.  that  threats, 
whipping  and  harshly  spoken  commands  will  not  hel[i 
to  po.si'  any  animal  or  bird  for  a picture  that  yon  would 
be  proud  to  show  to  yonr  friends. 

.\  little  thought  will  recall  the  hours,  days  and  even 
months  that  naturalists  have  had  to  wait  in  order  to 


obtain  pictures  true  to  the  life.  .Mthough  it  may  not 
require  ilays,  it  may  mean  several  attempts  with  re- 
gard to  |)hotographing  domestic  pets  as  they  really  are 
and  as  they  really  act.  To  attain  this  end  it  is  essential 
that  your  camera  should  be  at  hand,  loaded  and  set  for 
immediate  u.se.  It  does  not  and  >vill  not  follow  that 
becan.se  you  wish  to  make  a picture  of  yonr  dog  he  will 
adajit  himself  suddenly  to  your  rcipurement.s.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  best  method  is  to  wait 
for  the  o])[)ortune  moment  rather  than  to  force  the 
insue.  For  examiile,  a few  months  ago  I wished  to  ob- 
tain :i  ])icture  of  a kitten  of  unusual  beauty.  Time  and 
again  I endeavored  to  make  that  kitten  sit  uj)  and  look 
at  the  camera,  but  without  succes's.  .\t  length  I de- 
cided to  ignore  the  kitten  completely  and  to  let  it 
wander  about  at  will.  However,  my  camera  was  ready. 
Finally  the  kitten  in  its  wanderings  came  within  focus, 
a slight  noise  made  it  lift  its  head  iwtiirall!/  toward  the 
camera  — snap,  the  kitten  was  mine,  time  to  the  life. 
M y method  of  procedure  would  be  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  six  kittens  in  a basket.  I would  let  them  fall  Iti 
and  out  of  the  basket  until  they  felt  accnstomeil  to  it; 
tln‘ii.  I would  replace  them  and  await  my  o|iportiinity 
to  [)ress  the  lever  just  as  all  six  ha ppriiid  to  look  r>ver 
the  edge  of  the  basket  at  the  Same  moment. 

Ilirds  are  sometimes  diflicult  to  photograph  success- 
fully, ])articnlarly  if  they  cannot  be  allowe(l  out  of  the 
cage.  With  regard  to  canaries  ami  other  small.  acli\e 
birds  it  becot7ics  a matter  of  ]>itting  yonr  wits  ami  ac- 
tivity against  theirs.  I’arrots  and  larger  birds  of  more 
leisurely  movement s - not  in  a cage  olfer  little 
trouble  other  than  due  attention  to  exposure  ami 
camera-maiupniat  ion. 

Those  camerists  who  live  in  the  eonniry  will  attemi)! 
no  doubt  to  photograph  horses,  eows.  pigs,  ducks, 
geese,  chickens  and  any  other  animals  or  binls  that 
have  really  become  domestic  j)ets.  In  making  such 
])ietnres  do  not  tie  a horse  or  cow  to  the  barn-door, 

it>:, 


make  an  expo-svire,  then  send  it  to  us  labeled  “A  Horse” 
or  *‘A  Cow.  True  enough,  the  aforesaid  horse  or  cow 
might  be  the  finest  pet  in  the  world;  but  your  picture 
does  not  prove  it.  If  any  creature  is  a pet  it  should  be 
photographed  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  the  observer 
to  understand  the  comradeship,  faithfulness  and  con- 
tentment of  the  pet,  and  the  relationship  to  its  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  thiless  the  pictures  of  domestic  pets 
are  naturul,  they  will  be  too  set,  artificial  and  uninter- 
esting to  enter  this  competition  with  any  hope  of  con- 
sideration from  the  .jury. 

There  is  no  finer  subject  than  to  portray  the  welcome 
that  your  dog  lavishes  on  .you  at  your  home-coming. 
Leaping  and  barking  he  rushes  toward  ,vou  — ears  erect, 
tail  wagging  and.  really,  almost  a smile  on  his  face. 
It  thrills  me  and  it  must  thrill  others.  A true  picture 
of  your  dog  showing  his  delight  at  seeing  yon  would 
touch  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  animal-lovers.  They 
would  api)reciate  the  sentiment  and  likewi.se  the  tech- 
nical photographic  difficulties  involved;  also,  the.y 
would  detect  tlie  slightest  attempt  at  “bluff.”  Once 
more  let  me  repeat:  Make  every  picture  of  a domestic 
pet  natural  and  true  to  the  life  that  you  know  repre- 
sents the  pet  as  it  is  in  your  home  to-day. 

.\nv  camera  is  .suited  to  make  pictures  of  domestic 
pets  providing  that  the  pets  and  weather-conditions 
favor  the  limitations  of  the  camera  to  be  used.  Those 
who  own  box-form  cameras  with  comparatively  slow 
lenses  and  shutters  will  be  oljliged  to  maneuver  their 
pets  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  the  desired  picture 
within  the  scope  of  their  limited  photo-equipment.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a picture  of  a dog.  leaping  and 
barking,  should  not  be  attem[>ted.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  camerists  who  own  equii)inents  fitted  with  high- 
speed shutters  and  lenses  are  in  a [)osition  to  obtain 
pictures  of  their  pets  under  nearlv  all  conditions. 
However,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  a high-speed 
equipment  is  essential  — virtuall.v  any  camera  will  do; 
but  pictures  should  not  be  attempted  that  are  obvi- 
ously be.yond  the  range  of  the  equipment.  Excellent 
pictures  of  a dog  nia.y  be  made  as  he  stands  at  atten- 
tion or  sits  on  his  haunches.  Such  a picture  is  within 
reach  of  a dollar  Hr  ownie.  A picture  of  the  same  dog, 
leaping  and  barking,  would  be  more  interesting,  no 
doubt;  but  lietter  a good  picture  of  him  at  ease  than 
none  at  all.  In  short,  know  the  efficiency  of  .your  cam- 
era, then  plan  to  make  ,vour  pets  do  that  which  .your 
Brownie  or  Kodak  will  reproduce  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned.  .Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
camerist  is  in  a position  to  use  an.y  e()uipnient,  I would 
advise  a rcllectiug-camei-a  with  an  IV-f.5  anastigmat 
lens  as  best  suited  to  the  jjurpose.  The  advantage  of 
watching  your  pet  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure  is  in- 
valnal>le,  and  the  focal-])laue  shutter  witli  its  speed- 
elliciency  in  connection  with  the  fast  anastigmat  lens 
eonsl itutes  an  ec(uipment  witho\it  an  e(|ual.  High- 
grade  minialurc’-canieras  e((iiipi)eil  with  fast  anastigmat 
len.ses  and  liigli-siieed  I letwecn-l lie-lens  shutters  are 
well  ailapted  to  make  iiictures  of  domestic  [lets.  The 
large  aperinre  combined  with  the  short  focus  of  the.se 
lenses  u.sed  in  eonneelion  with  high-speed  shut ters  con- 
stilutes  enough  speeil-efficieiie.y  to  satisfy  all  ordinary 
requirements,  d’lie  portabilit.y  of  these  equipments 
ni.akes  them  iiartienlarly  suited  to  quick  action  under  — 
Sometimes — strenuous  conditions  brought  on  b.y  a Jila.y- 
ful  l>U|>p.y  or  kitten. 

.\o  matter  what  the  camerist  s eciuiinuent  ma.v  be,  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  make  a jiielure  of  a domc'stic  ])et 
that  will  be  welcomed  to  this  eompetilion.  In  the  past 
we  have  received  ]iictni-es  of  great  artistic  merit  and 
so  ti’uc  to  the  life  that  jury,  competitors,  reailers  and 
outsiders  have  enjoyed  this  competition  immensely 

we  believe  lhal  the  pets  <lid  too. — .\.  H.  15. 


The  Circle  of  Confusion 

No  term  in  photographic  phraseology  is  more  trouble- 
some than  “circle  or  disc  of  confusion.”  In  November, 
191(5,  Photo-Er.v  I endeavored  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  the  term  as  related  to  the  manipulation 
of  lenses.  Since  then  there  has  been  considerable  cor- 
respondence with  regard  to  the  “circle  of  confusion,” 
and  it  is  evident  that  a repetition  of  a few  essential 
facts  concerning  this  term  may  be  of  service. 

Theoretically,  a good  photographic  lens  focused  upon 
an  objec't  should  reproduce  that  object  point  by  point 
upon  the  plate.  Practically,  we  find  that  the  points 
reproduced  are  not  true  points  but  nearly  true  points, 
and  that  the  planes  in  our  object,  outside  of  the  plane 
focused  upon,  are  not  registered  as  even  “near”  points 
but  as  circles.  Since  our  object  is  composed  of  a great 
number  of  individual  points,  it  is  naturally  our  desire 
to  have  each  point  reproduce  itself  clearly,  as  a point, 
in  order  to  make  o.ur  picture  sharp.  What  actually 
happens  is  that  the  plane  focused  upon  is  registered 
very  nearly  in  true  points,  and  all  the  other  planes  of 
our  picture  in  circles  of  greater  or  lesser  diameter.  The 
more  these  circles  overlap  one  another,  the  more  out 
of  focus  become  the  planes  in  our  picture  upon  which 
we  are  unable  to  focus  sharply  without  throwing  our 
principal  object  into  circles,  and  thus  spoiling  the  pic- 
ture. Try  as  we  may,  there  will  always  remain  some 
one  plane  which  will  be  reproduced  in  circles  instead 
of  ill  points.  No  photographic  lens  of  whatever  make 
or  type  is  at  present  capable  to  render  an  exact 
duplicate  of  an  image  in  all  its  planes,  point  by  point, 
upon  the  plate. 

As  stated  above,  we  find  that  by  confining  ourselves 
to  one  plane  in  our  picture  we  can  reproduce  on  the 
plate  an  image  which  is  a nearly  true  point-by-point 
duplicate  of  our  original.  We  have  also  found  that 
other  planes  are  reproduced  in  circles  of  greater  or 
lesser  diameter,  and  that  some  of  these  “lesser”  circles 
are  not  unduly  noticeable  at  a reading-distance  from 
the  eye.  In  short,  we  find  that  there  is  considerable 
“stretch"  from  the  point  to  the  “lesser”  circle  repro- 
duction of  our  picture.  Next,  we  discover  that  the 
human  eye  finds  difficulty  to  distinguish  a smaller 
circle  than  too  "f  au  inch.  In  other  words,  if  we  can 
keep  the  "stretch”  from  a point  to  the  “les.ser”  circle 
within  a diameter  of  of  an  inch,  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  more  than  one  jilane  of  our  picture  satisfactorily 
sharp  to  the  eye.  Hence,  the  standard  allowable 
“circle  or  disc  of  confusion”  for  ordinary  requirements 
is  -fjiu  of  an  inch. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  before  us  a landscape 
in  which  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse  is  partly  screened 
from  the  road  by  two  giant  elms  between  which  runs  a 
path  entered  from  the  road  by  a gate.  Naturally,  we 
wish  to  get  all  three  — house,  trees  and  gate  — as 
shar])  as  jiossiljle.  The  house  is  of  greatest  interest 
and  we  focus  shaiqily  upon  it;  but  to  our  dismay  we 
find  that  the  trees  and  gate  are  out  of  focus.  We  then 
focus  upon  the  trees  to  see  if  that  liel[)S  matters.  Yes; 
but  neither  the  house  nor  the  gate  is  reproduced  clearly. 
.Vt  this  point  in  the  jiroblem  we  remember  to  have 
read  or  heard  about  “stoi>ping  down”  in  just  such 
cases  to  gain  deiith  of  focus.  We  try  it  and  find  that  the 
house,  trees  and  gate  are  now  all  reasonably  sharp,  or. 
in  other  words,  we  fiml  that  the  definition  of  the  entire 
picture  satisjies  the  rye.  What  we  have  done  really  by 
sto[)])iug  down  is  to  jirevent  each  jioint  in  our  picture 
from  "stretchiug”  to  a larger  diameter  than  (oo  of 
an  inch,  and.  therefore,  our  entire  jiicture  is  ])leasing 
to  the  eye.  This  is  the  true  reason  for  stopping  down 
to  gain  (lei)th  of  foens. 

We  have  been  considering  of  an  inch  as  being 
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satisfactory,  since  tlie  eye  cannot  distinguish  a circle 
of  smaller  diameter.  However,  the  great  interest  now 
manifested  in  small  cameras  and  in  enlarging  from 
small  negatives  has  necessitated  tlie  u.se  of  a circle  of 
confusion  of  yoF  or  jtu  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Be- 
cause nearly  all  manufacturers  of  lenses  now  use  juu 
of  an  inch  in  their  calculations,  the  average  person  can 
detect  no  great  difference  between  a .5  x 7 contact- 
print  and  a .5  ,x  7 enlargement  made  from  a If  x 
inch  negative,  both  of  the  same  subject.  In  ajjplying 
the  formula  to  find  the  hyperfocal  distance  it  has  been 
customary  to  use  the  too  of  an  inch  circle  of  confusion 
in  computing  the  distance.  Now,  however,  most  pho- 
tographers use  a standard  of  or  ys’o'  of  an  inob  on 
account  of  the  strong  probability  that  the  negatives 
will  be  enlarged.  A.  II.  H. 


Perspective  and  the  Theory  of 
Vanishing-Points 

IVe  have  frequently  commented  on  the  curious  fact 
that  many  scientists  fail  to  grasp  the  es.sentials  of  the 
subject  of  perspective,  and  another  notable  instance  of 
this  failure  is  to  be  found  in  a recent  issue  of  our  con- 
temporary, '■  77/e  Opi/r/aii  and  Hc/n/tific  Inulr/iinnil 
Maker''  where  Dr.  .J.  H.  Hoads  writes  upon  the  angle 
of  resolution  and  perspective,  and  finally  seems  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  icleas  of  j)erspective 
experts  in  regard  to  vanisliing-j>oints  ;ire  all  wrong. 
In  short,  he  denies  that  parallel  horizontal  lines  apfiear 
to  meet  on  the  horizon. 

The  writer  starts  well  enough  by  [>ointing  out  that 
parallel  lines  must  aj>pear  to  meet  at  a distance,  where 
the  space  between  them  subtends  only  a one-minute 


angle  at  the  eye,  and,  coirsefiucntly,  that  all  parallel 
lines  are  seen  to  aiiproach  each  other  at  a one-minute 
angle;  but  when  he  comes  to  apply  this  conclusion  to 
the  subject  of  perspective  vanishing-points,  he  goes 
altogether  wrong  — evidently  because  lie  does  not  un- 
derstand tlie  fuiidameiitals  of  jiersiiective  — and  be- 
comes esiiecially  mixed  up  in  considering  the  question 
of  the  horizon.  Suppose  that  we  endeavor  to  follow 
his  arguments  a little  more  closely.  It  is  correct  to 
make  the  general  statement  that  parallel  lines  apjiear 
to  meet  at  a one-minute  angle,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  desirable  to  observe  that  this  is  not  a rigidly  exact 
law.  It  is  only  an  apiiroximation,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  ajjplied  witli  caution  as  the  basis  of  calculation, 
d'aking  it,  however,  as  a basis  of  argument,  it  follows 
that  the  point  at  which  closely  adjacent  ])arallel  lines 
aj)]iear  to  meet  must  actually  lie  closer  to  the  eye  than 
the  point  at  which  more  widely  .separated  jiarallel  lines 
appear  to  do  so.  'I'hus,  as  the  author  in  question  states, 
parallel  lines  four  iiiclies  apart  will  appear  to  come  to- 
gether at  a [toint  which  is  aiiproximately  1,.‘!‘-2D  feet 
from  the  eye,  whereas  lines  a foot  apart  will  seem  to  do 
So  at  a distance  of  three-f|uarters  of  a nule.  So  far  so 
good.  But  when  lie  states  that  lines  nine  feet  apart 
will  a])pear  to  meet  on  the  horizon,  it  liecomes  evident 
that  his  ideas  with  regard  to  tlie  horizon  are  vague. 
He  states  in  another  jilaee  that  a one-miiiute  angle 
continued  to  the  visible  horizon  would  gaji  about  nine 
feet,  hence  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  vis- 
ible horizon  (wliieli  jilays  no  jiart  in  iierspective),  and 
also  is  under  the  impression  that  the  visible  horizon  is 
at  a fixed  distance  of  alioiit  five  miles,  which  it  is  not. 
'Idle  distance  of  the  visible  horizon  varies  very  materi- 
ally with  the  height  of  the  observer,  but  in  any  case  it 
is  not  the  horizon  we  use  in  persyiectiic,  in  which  we 
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consider  only  the  real  horizon,  which  has  no  distance  at 
all,  being  merely  a horizontal  i)lane  level  with  the  eye. 
The  laws  of  pers])ective  state  that  all  parallel  hori- 
zontal lines  ap])ear  to  meet  on  the  true  horizon,  and 
therefore  it  fixes  only  the  level  of  the  vanishing-points, 
not  their  distance  at  all.  In  a perspective-drawing  the 
horizon  is  ix?presente<l  by  a straight  line,  which  repre- 
sents the  trace  of  the  intersection  of  the  true  horizon 
with  the  plane  of  the  paper.  As  all  parallel  horizontal 
lines  appear  to  meet  (or  to  have  vanishing-points)  on 
the  level  of  the  horizon,  it  is  evident  that  tliey  must  all 
be  repre.sented  on  the  same  line,  whereas  other  parallel 
lines,  which  may  not  be  horizontal,  come  to  vanishing- 
points  above  or  below  the  horizon  line,  according  as 
they  slope  up  or  down.  There  is  no  idea  or  suggestion 
in  pers])ective  that  the  various  vanishing-points  are  all 
at  the  .same  distance  from  the  eye,  wherefore  the  whole 
of  the  writer's  arguments,  as  far  as  they  are  directed 
against  the  accepteii  theories  of  perspective,  are  based 
on  a misconception  of  its  principles.  All  parallel  hori- 
zontal lines  do  meet  on  the  horizon,  whatever  their 
width,  the  horizon  lieing  merely  a horizontal  plane, 
and  not  a distance. 

The  author  also  has  a theory  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand, to  the  effect  that  “a  landscaiie-photograiih  taken 
with  a camera  having  the  same  angle  as  the  human 
eye  would  show  the  same  exact  measurement,  .so  that 
the  measured  size  of  au  object  on  tlie  horizon,  or  any- 
where else,  would  tell  its  actual  measurement  ami 
actual  distance."  d'his  reads  as  if  a camera  of  an  emi- 
nently u.s,eful  type  is  being  pro.posed,  but  we  are  un- 
able to  make  out  its  princiiile.  From  the  context,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  the  author  |)laces  overmuch  reliance 
on  the  one-minute  angle  theory  as  a basis  of  measure- 
ment. For  e.xample.  he  says  that  a balloonist,  “seeing 
objects  on  the  earth  di.sa])])car  or  reappear,  and  know- 
ing their  dimensions,  would  know  instantly  his  alti- 
tude. A man's  hat,  for  instance,  could  lie  seen  at  an 
altitmle  of  half  a mile.  .V  trolley-track  at  three  and 
a half  miles  would  just  begin  to  vanish.”  As  a matter  of 
fact,  a straight  railway  track  in  a level  country  will  have 
vanished  altogether  over  the  visible  horizon  at  two  and 
one-half  miles  if  the  observer  is  standing  on  the  track. 
If  he  is  higher  up,  and  so  can  see  more  of  it,  the  track 
itself  is  visible  for  a very  long  rlistance,  whereas  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  determine  the  exact  point  at 
which  the  two  rails  seem  to  merge  into  one.  If  the  one- 
minute  angle  were  an  iid'allible  guide,  then  surely  in  an 
<iblir|ue  view  of  a pyramid  the  three  visible  angles 
would  uo  longer  a]>pear  to  meet  at  one  point  if  one  side 
of  the  pyramid  was  seen  very  much  foreshortened. 
Such  an  etfet*t  we  have  never  ob.served.  Two  separate 
lines  may  appear  to  merge  together  when  their  .separa- 
tion sid)tends  an  angle  of  about  one  minute,  but  this 
mergence  does  not  necessarily  involve  simultaneous 
disai)pearauee,  so  we  very  much  doubt  the  feasibility 
of  estimaliTig  distance  or  size  u'pon  the  basis  of  the  oue- 
minute  angle  theory.  It  is  too  dilficidt  to  detennine 
the  exact  moment  or  ])oint  at  which  two  points  seem  to 
coalesce,  whereas  total  disappearance  must  occur  at  a 
later  ])ci'iod  oi-  greater  distance. 

d'he  well-known  disagreeable  effects  produced  in 
wide-angled  ]>hotographs,  or  by  taking  up  too  near  a 
view-|)oinl,  are  I'efei  red  to  l)\- our  autlior;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the.sie  are  not  liue  to  any  fault  in  the  theory  of 
])ersi)ecti ve.  'I'hey  are  <!ue  only  to  the  careless  pnxhie- 
liou  of  results  that  <'aimot  I'eadilv  be  seen  propei'ly, 
and  their  ])erspectiVe  is  [lerfeetly  correct.  'I'his  is 
|)roved  by  adopting  means  to  obtain  a right  X'iew-])oinl, 
arnl  why  t ho-y  are  referred  to  we  do  not  (|uite  undei'- 
stand.  as  the  one-minute  angle  theory  has  no  a))i)arent 
bearing  ii|)on  them. — Hrili.sli  Joiinial  of  Pliofoiiraphi/. 


Beeswax  and  Resin 

A MiXTUKE  of  beeswax  and  resin  has  many  uses. 
The  two  are  melted  anrl  well  stirred  together  in  pro- 
portions deirendent  upon  the  use  to  which  the  compound 
is  to  be  put.  Beeswax  is  too  .soft  for  some  purposes, 
while  resin  is  too  brittle.  The  mixture  occupies  an  in- 
termediate position,  and  forms  a capital  compound  for 
making  wooden  dishes  watertight,  tor  attaching  the 
glass  to  the  frame  in  the  case  of  glass-bottomed  dishes, 
tor  stopping  holes  in  metal-tanks  and  dishes  due  to  rust, 
for  sealing  corks  to  make  bottles  airtight,  and  for  sim- 
ilar objects,  d'wo  parts  of  the  wax  to  one  of  resin  will 
be  found  a good  proportion  for  general  purposes;  but 
if  this  is  too  .soft  more  resin  may  be  added,  and  vice 
versa. — Pholoyra  pinj. 

An  Ideal  Print 

OxE  of  the  greatest  differences  between  a clever 
photographer  and  a mediocre  one  is  that  the  former 
sets  out  to  get  a certain  class  of  picture,  and  gets  it, 
whereas  the  latter,  with  similar  aims,  is  satisfied  with 
any  sort  of  a decent  print,  although  it  may  be  far  re- 
moved from  the  origiiiid  conception.  The  fact  is  that 
most  photograi)hers  shirk  the  labor  of  systematic  ex- 
perimctit,  and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  expose  a 
dozen  or  more  ])lates  on  one  subject  to  get  exactly  the 
quality  they  seek.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  cons,tantly 
experimenting,  hvit  when  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a 
certain  effect,  nothing  else  will  avail.  A man  may  fluke 
himself  into  notoriety  if  he  has  sufficient  sense  only  to 
exhil)it  his  successes  and  to  destroy  his  failures,  but  he 
will  never  produce  a distinctive  style  of  his  own.  The 
delicate  sketch-like  effects  of  Mr.  f'adby  and  the  soft 
rich  tones  of  Crooke  are  the  result  of  study  and  not  of 
fortuitous  happenings.  What  man  has  done  man  can 
do,  and  the  young  photograi)her  should  set  up  a stand- 
ard for  himself  based  either  ui)on  the  work  of  a better 
man  or  evolved  from  his  own  artistic  consciousness, 
and  strive  towards  its  attainment.  Even  if  it  is  never 
attained  much  valuable  experience  will  have  been 
gained  and  better  work  done.  Hit-or-miss  methods 
lead  neither  to  artistic  nor  financial  success. 

British  -lournal  of  Photography . 

A Drying-Cupboard 

.V  li.VTiiEii  novel  way  to  dry  negatives  and  prints  is 
given  by  I.  W.  Senior,  in  Photography.  “If  the  pho- 
tograi)hcr's  workroom  has  a disused  chimney  in  it,  the 
construction  of  a cupboard  in  which  to  dry  negatives 
or  prints  is  very  simple.  All  that  need  be  done  is  to 
block  up  the  oi)euiug  altogether  except  for  as  large  an 
airway  as  can  be  arranged,  and  connect  it  with  the  top 
of  the  cupboard;  the  bottom  should  have  an  opening 
in  it  as  large  as  the  toj)  airway.  If  the  bottom  airway  is 
light-trapped  ami  the  door  of  the  cupboard  is  also  made 
light-tight,  the  ciqjlxsird  can  be  used  to  dry  backed 
l)late.s,  ])lates  which  have  been  bathed  to  make  them 
orthochroniatic.  etc.  hen  I first  made  use  of  such  a 
device.  I provideil  a gas-jet  in  the  upiicr  airway,  under 
the  impression  that  il  wo\dd  be  necessary  to  create 
sufficient  draught,  and  the  airway  was  furnished  with 
muslin  to  filter  o\it  dust;  but  both  have  ])roved  to  be 
unnecessary.  'Fherc  is  a strong,  steady  ui)-draught  in 
tlic  chimney,  as  is  shown  by  holding  a lighted  match 
against  the  o])eniug  iido  the  cn[)board.  Negatives 
j)l;iced  in  it  arc  dried  (juickly  and  evenly  in  three  or 
four  hours  or  less  when  they  arc  not  more  than  an  inch 
apait  in  the  racks.  If  they  are  not  so  near  together, 
they  will  be  found  to  dry  still  more  rapidly." 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FACTS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Magazines,  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


Prints  for  the  Illustrated  Press 

Most  photographers  tvho  the  demands  of  the 

illustrated  press  use  develoi)ing-out  iiapers  of  the  bro- 
mide or  gaslight  ^ ariety.  d'he  prints  are  on  a glossy  or 
carbon  surface  and  of  a black  or  gray  tone,  to  suit  the 
individual  reqiurements  of  each  publication.  Despite 
the  admitted  superiority  of  this  method  of  procedure, 
some  photographers  appear  to  believe  that  purple- 
toned  P.  O.  P.  prints  are  welcomed  l)y  art-editors. 
These  photographers  burden  themselves  with  much  ad- 
ditional trouble  to  produce  the  purple-toned  P.  O.  P. 
prints,  and  often  lose  all  chance  of  acceptance  liy  the 
editors  because  of  the  delay  to  make  these  unwelcome 
prints.  As  already  staled,  the  illnstrated  press  much 
prefers  a soft,  yet  l>rilliant.  carbon  or  glossy  print  in 
which  the  black  or  g:ray  tones  arc  clear.  Another  point 
that  some  photogTa])hers  overlook  is  the  fact  that  illus- 
trated publications  employ  a stalf-artist  to  work  up  all 
prints  that  are  to  be  halftonecl;  hence,  all  retouching 
by  the  photograidier  is  time  wasted.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  staff-artist  often  bedaubs  the  print  in  a manner 
that  appears  to  spell  ruin.  However,  in  the  finished 
halftone,  it  is  seen  that  the  staff-artist's  efl'orts  have 
produced  the  desired  effect,  and  maker  and  editor  re- 
joice together.  .\t  no  time  in  the  world's  history  has  a 
greater  opportunity  otferc<l  itself  to  the  intelligent 
photographer;  but  to  improve  this  opportunity  he 
must  study  the  demands  of  the  illustrated  press. 

Avoiding  Reflections  in  the  Lens 

Ax  interesting  letter  by  If.  M.  .1.,  in  Photnt/ru phi/’ 
adds  some  helpful  information  to  the  general  sidqect 
of  lens-reflections.  He  says:  "I  have  read  somewhere 
that  a small  stop,  by  reducing  the  e.vposure,  increases 
the  tendency  to  fog.  from  reflections;  the  reflections 
remaining  bright  while  the  lens  was  working  slowly. 
.My  own  experience  is  quite  the  reverse,  as  I find  that 
by  stopping  d<jwn  to  F l(i  all  reflections  from  the  brass- 
work  of  the  lens  — blackened,  of  course,  Imt  still  there 
are  reflections  — are  cut  off.  Ibir  by  putting  one  eye 
to  where  the  corner  of  the  plate  woidd  come,  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  anything  more  than  the  diaphragm, 
which  being  a very  thin  iris  reflects  nothing  from  the 
edges  of  its  leaves.  'I'he  only  trouljle  then  likely  to 
arise  might  be  from  the  sun  shining  on  the  lens  itself; 
but  this  can  be  avoided  by  shading  with  the  hanil.  In 
landscape-work  the  increased  ex[)osure  nece.ssitated  by 
the  smaller  stop  is  of  little  harm,  though,  of  course,  in 
snapshot-work  it  is.  and  then  a lens-liood  is  handy. 
But.  for  instance,  when  one  is  using  the  front  very  much 
rai.sed  and  the  camera  is  turned  nearly  towards  tlu- 
sun.  the  hood  always  seems  to  cut  ofi'  something,  if  it  is 
made  to  shade  the  lens  from  the  sun.  and  it  is  on  sucii 
occasions  that  I have  found  stopj)ing  down  most  useful. 
The  increased  covering-power  whicli  the  small  sto)) 
confers  is  also  just  what  is  then  likely  to  1)C  rcf|nired.  ’ 

Developinji  Stale  Bromide-Paper 

t)xK  of  the  < ontribufor.s  to  The  .1  walnir  Photngraphrr , 
\.  .1,  X..  says  that,  “many  workers  will  finrl  the  follow- 
ing method  of  f>btaining  bright  ch-an  prints  on  old.  stale 
firomide-jiaper  of  considerable  value.  It  is  not  new, 
but  well  worth  repeating  in  view  of  the  opportunities 


to  (jbtain  packets  of  old  (laper  tliat  fre  luently  occur 
at  sales.  Make  up  a ten  percent  solution  of  bromi<le 
of  pota.ssium  and  one  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (very 
jujisonoiis).  Add  a drop  of  each  solution  to  every 
two  ounces  of  developer,  and  then  make  a test  by  im- 
mersing an  unexposed  strip  of  the  old  paper  for  about 
thirty  seconds.  If  there  is  no  sign  of  graying,  ]>riut.s 
will  develop  with  the  same  good  whites.  If  any  gray- 
ing, add  a little  more  of  each  solution  and  make  another 
trial.  Both  .solutions  are  restrainers,  but  they  seem  to 
be  more  effective  when  coniluned.  In  addition,  by  using 
them  togetlu'r  one  gets  a degree  of  restraining  that 
wovdd  result  in  green  tones  if  bromide  alone  was  used, 
and  in  yellow  whites  were  only  the  other  employed." 

Mildew  and  Photographs 

As  is  well  known,  mildew  attacks  pai)er,  and  for  its 
rav'agcs  on  a print  there  is  no  remedy.  It  is  important 
therefore  to  keep  ])ictures  which  we  value  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reduce  the  chances  of  mildew  to  a mini- 
mum, or  at  any  rate  not  to  increase  them.  Damp  is  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  the  develoiunent  of  these 
micro.scoi)ic  fungi,  and  when  the  spores  are  iircsent  it 
is  surprising  how  quickly  they  will  develop  in  damp 
pa|)er.  We  have  known  a batch  of  i)latinum-prints 
which  were  wetted  and  then  left  under  pres.sure  in  a 
copying-i)ress,  in  order  that  they  might  dry  flat,  come 
out  after  a few  days’  interval  badly  S|iotted  with  marks 
which  nothing  could  remove.  lAir  this  reason  it  is 
well  to  get  j)rints  dry  as  soon  as  is  conveniently  possible; 
never,  for  exam])le,  pinning  them  up  in  a damp  dark- 
room and  leaving  Ihem  hanging  there  for  a week  or 
two.  Xofhing  may  ha[)pen  for  a dozen  times,  but  the 
thirteenth  may  result  in  the  nun  of  a batch  of  prints. 
■V  formalin-bath  would  destroy  any  sjmres  there  might 
be  in  the  pai>er,  presumably;  Imt  there  are  always  many 
floating  in  the  air,  which  would  .soon  settle  and  do  the 
mischief. — Photngra  pin/. 

Making  the  Most  of  Every  Photograph 

Too  few  workers  seem  to  obtain  all  there  is  in  a 
])icture.  In  The  Amalenr  Phnfoi/ra  iihcr  ('.  L.  makes 
some  remarks  to  the  point.  “How  often  in  looking  over 
amateur-work  one  is  constrained  to  say,  ‘What  a pity 
that  man  had  not  the  wit  to  see  what  a good  thing  he 
had  got!  If  he  hail  printed  it  so  and  so.  and  cut  it  down 
so,  it  would  have  been  a gem.'  When  we  have  obtained 
a good  subject  it  is  worth  bestowing  a little  time  and 
[lains  to  get  a really  satisfactory  final  result.  First,  we 
consider  the  style  of  paper  and  the  sort  of  surface 
which  will  suit  our  purpose.  We  have  to  all  intents  and 
jiurposcs  the  choice  of  ordinary  silvcr-paiicr.  jirobably 
gelal ino-chloridc  in  these  days,  then  matt  gelatine- 
paper.  and  finally,  rough-surface  i)a|)crs;  which  of  these 
■arc  we  to  use.^  lu  the  tinai  operation  of  mounting  and 
framing  there  is  again  large  scope  for  the  use  of  taste 
and  judgment,  and  it  is  true  to  say  that  a subject  can 
almost  be  made  or  marred  by  the  way  in  vhii’h  thesi' 
final  arrangements  are  carried  out.  'I'he  (|Uestion  of 
trimming  down,  .again,  atfords  the  op|)oitmiii>'  to  use 
brains,  judgment  .and  care,  and  it  is  no  mean  sign  of  a 
really  intelligent  worker  that  he  knows  how  mneh  of 
his  ju'int  to  get  rid  of.  how  llllli-  he  can  judiciously  kee|)." 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning. pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  iov  e&c\\  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  subscriliers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligilde  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Beginners’  Competition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  course, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
shoidd  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unsuccessful  prints  v'ill  not  he  returned,  sinless  rc- 
turn-postaye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  vnth  the.  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  l)y  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 

0.  Eaeh  print  entered,  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-numher,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and.  month  of  the  competition,  and  .should  he  accompanied 
In/  a letter,  sent  separ.vtely,  giviny  full  particulars  of 
dale,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
7ised,  c.rposurc,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Dala-hlauks  will  he  sent  upon 
reqiic.st.  Be  sure  to  state  on  Ihe  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

7.  Competitors  arc  rc()uested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  S x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12x  15,  unless  they  arc  packed  wi  I h r/ontde  t/o'c/Lvm.si’c.s  of 
stiff  corrugated  hoard,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
leoad-reuccr.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  l)y  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  July  31,  1917 

Fir.st  Prize:  Paul  F.  Hodge. 

Second  Prize:  M.  de  Leon  Imus. 

Third  Prize:  E.  L.  .\usten. 

Honorable  Mention:  John  A.  Elkins,  G.  P.  Russell, 
M.  H.  Schammel,  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  tw’o  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered,  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 

Losing  Friends  by  the  Camera 

I HOPE  sincerely  that  the  reader  is  not  one  of  those 
unfortunates  who  have  sacrificed  a friendship  in  an  un- 
successful endeavor  to  make  a j)leasing  likeness.  I have 
heard  of  cases  where  the  camerist,  eager  to  make  a flat- 
tering snapshot  of  an  attractive  girl  or  woman  acquaint- 
ance, failed  dismally.  Result  — what  promised  to  be 
a pleasant  friendship  terminated  in  a permanent  cool- 
ness. The  camerist  with  inadequate  experience  should 
delil)crate  before  making  a pretty  girl,  particularly  one 
who  is  conscious  of  her  good  looks,  the  subject  of  a 
picture.  Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that  he  has  her  con- 
.sent,  otherwise  misunilerstandings  are  likely  to  arise, 
even  if  the  jiicture  turns  out  to  be  satisfactory.  IMany  a 
young  and  pretty  face  goes  with  an  undevelo|)ed  body, 
the  owner  of  which  naturally  shrinks  from  being 
"sna])ped"  in  her  Ijathing-costunie,  unless  the  photog- 
rai>her  is  sufficiently  .skilled  to  moderate  niqjleasant 
detail  or  to  produce  rcfineil  results. — \V.  ,\.  F. 
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M.  HE  LEON  IMUS 


displayed  — past  [)erformances  of  memWers.  Perlia]i.s 
a collection  of  another  club  is  hanging,  just  received  from 
the  jjrint-interchange.  i'hen,  pass  through  a door 
draped  with  refl  curtains  into  a large  workroom,  around 
two  sides  f>f  it  are  lockers,  wherein  members  kee])  their 
own  chemicals  and  paraj)hernalia.  In  the  center  is  a 
large,  long  table,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  trimming- 
board  of  goodly  dimensions,  at  the  other  end  is  a re- 
touching-desk,  and  underneath  the  table  are  four  large 
racks  to  dry  prints.  To  the  right  are  tanks  — f)ne 
shallow  and  one  deep  — to  wash  films,  plates  and 
prints.  .Inst  in  front  are  graduates  of  different  sizes, 
trays,  hangers  for  roll-films  to  dry  on,  and  underneath 
the  shelf  one  can  pin  uj)  cut  films  and  on  top  are  racks 
to  dry  plates.  Every  need  has  been  taken  into  cmi- 
sideration,  including  scales,  stirring-rods,  funnels  and 
other  accessories  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Off  to  one  side  is  the  j)rint-room,  containing  [)rint- 
ing-frames  of  various  sizes.  I’rinting  is  done  by  elec- 
tric light  anil  arranged  for  convenience,  d'he  darkroom 
comes  next,  with  its  grated  sink  and  chemicals. 
There  is  also  a faucet  in  front  to  rinse  with,  and  in 
back  lies  a shelf  to  load  jilateholders. 

The  enlarging  and  lantern-slide  room,  which  is 
equipped  and  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to  obtain  the 
best  results  with  the  least  effort,  is  situated  near  the 
darkroom.  .\  ( ooper-llewitt  “ M " type  lamp  is  used 
for  the  work,  and  with  this  illumination  good  results 
are  assured  under  any  weather  conditions. 


The  studio  would  put  many  in  the  professional  class 
to  shame.  It  has  a north  light  on  one  entire  side,  with 
shades  and  curtains  necessary  to  obtain  the  many 
lighting-etfects  now  in  vogue.  \’arious  backgrounds 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  photographer,  as  well  as  a. 
.)  X 7 studio-camera  with  an  8 x 10  back.  Numerous 
lenses,  including  a \ erito  Soft-Eocus  and  the  usual 
jxirtrait-lenses,  are  at  the  command  of  meudiers.  'Phe 
rooms  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  thrown  into 
one  large  hall,  wliich  may  be  used  for  lantern-slide 
projection  and  lectures.  Up-to-date  camera-chdis  aji- 
[ireciate  the  great  educational  value  of  lectures  and 
practical  demonstrations.  'Po  have  the  club-rooms  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  accommodate  these  meetings  is  fortunate. 

If  I were  to  tell  you  the  dues  for  a year  for  all  these 
advantages  — and  I have  not  mentioned  t he  sociability 
and  hel[)  from  individual  members  — you  woidd  be 
amazed  at  the  low  charge.  I honestl\'  feel  that  if  you 
would  take  the  time  to  investigate  the  advantages  of 
the  camera-club  in  your  vicinity  you  would  find  one 
with  similar  eipiipment  and  advantages  to  the  one  I 
have  been  writing  about.  A thing  most  inqiorl.ant. 
that  1 have  tailed  to  speak  of.  is  that  almost  evei'y 
camera-club  has  some  iiarliciilar  night  designated  .as 
“ ( lub-.N  ight,  " at  which  time  every  one  interested  in 
the  camera  is  cordially  invitecl  to  be  present.  I strongly 
urge  reailers  to  consider  my  advice  carefully  ami  lo 
look  into  the  nearest  camera-club. 

1,01  rs  E.  Ml  ( UFOii. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  u'ishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  v'ith  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  1’hoto-Era, 
867  Bnylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


C.H.K. — An  Autographic  Kodak  will  use  any 
standard  film  of  the  correct  size.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  hecause  your  camera  is  equi])ped  to  use  an 
Autographic  Film  it  will  not  accommodate  any  other 
standard  roll-film  if  it  is  im[)ossil)le  to  obtain  an  Auto- 
graphic Film.  There  are  several  excellent  makes  of 
roll-film  on  the  market  to-day  that  are  suitable  for 


the  shutter-mechanism.  Releases  may  now  he  ob- 
tained in  several  lengths  to  suit  nearly  all  requirements. 
1'he  efficiency  of  the  wire-release  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  most  manufacturers  now  include  it  with  every 
camera-equipment. 

J.  G.  R. — Red  glass,  known  as  “ruby  glass,”  is 
safe  only  when  it  is  “ copper-flashed.”  This  looks 
very  much  like  the  so-called  “gold-flashed”  ruby  glass, 
which  is  decidedly  unsafe,  as  it  admits  violet  and  blue 
rays,  to  which  photographic  dryplates  are  extremely 
sensitive.  For  a hjw  ])rice  you  can  buy  a safe  dark- 
room-lantern; but  in  any  case  be  sure  that  your  “ruby 
glass”  is  “ coijper-flashed ; ” otherwise  reject  it.  Me- 
diums that  admit  more  light  than  “ruby  light”  are 
safe  only  when  the  sensitive  plates  are  exposed  to  these 
rays  indirectly  and  very  briefly. 

G.  1).  V. — To  use  a Portrait-lens  of  the  Petzval 
type,  focus  as  described  in  October  Photo-Fra,  and 
use  as  large  a stoj)  as  will  give  satisfactory  definition. 
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this  ])urpo.se.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  recording  each  exposure  on  the  film,  as  it  is 
nuule,  can  Ije  had  onlv  on  an  .\utographic  Film. 

A.  ('.  Y.—  Uni  ess  a darkroom  is  available,  a 
changing-bag  is  required  to  load  a plate  devel- 
oping-tank.  At  pre.sent.  there  is  mj  |)late-tank  on  the 
market  that  may  be  loaih'd  in  broad  daylight.  How- 
ever, a roll-film  tank  may  be  loaded  .safely  at  any  time 
by  using  ordinary  care  and  following  the  very  explicit 
direct  ions. 

O.  E. — Wire-releases  are  much  preferred  to 
the  bulb  and  tube,  ^^'illl  care,  a wire-release  will 
last  indefinitely,  whei'cas  this  is  not  tnie  of  a bulb  and 
tube.  Moreover,  a wire-release  iloes  not  blow  dust  into 


A Voigtliinder  lens  of  this  character,  having  an  equiv- 
alent focus  (not  back-focus)  of  about  lOj  inches,  should 
be  used  on  a (ij  x 85  plate,  not  larger,  though  experi- 
enced professionals  stretch  the  covering-capacity  to 
8 X 10  size,  using  a Ij-inch  stop  for  a .‘5|-inch  head,  at 
Gsecond  exposure  in  a strong  studio-light;  and  a j-inch 
stop  for  a two-row  group  of  four  to  six  persons,  at  an 
exiiosure  of  about  1|  to  2 seconds. 

C.  K.  .1. — Whenever  possible,  use  a small  stop 
in  preference  to  a large  one.  Fven  with  F/4..5 
lenses  careful  workers  rarely  u.se  this  maximum  speed 
uidess  obliged  to  do  so.  .\lways  consider  the  larger 
stops  as  “emergency-stops”  to  be  used  oidy  when  a pic- 
ture may  be  made  iu  no  other  way. 


Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  luo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Eea, 
367  Boi/lston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  a7ul  address,  and  he  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


L.  R.  V.  A. — The  figure  is  too  large  for  the  space; 
there  should  be  more  space  around  it.  The  pose,  though 
possibly  natural,  is  not  graceful.  The  full  sunlight, 
striking  the  head,  neck  and  hands,  is  unfortunate,  as 
it  creates  undesirable  and  unnatural  highlights,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  face  itself  tends  to  di.stort  the  same. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  modeling  in  face,  neck  and 
hands.  The  picture  is  underexposed,  as  a little  more 
exposure  would  have  given  more  gradation  and  a 
degree  of  softness  to  the  highlights  on  the  figure.  The 
background,  composed  of  foliage  and  bushes,  is  sjiotty 
and  bewildering,  although  in  nature  it  may  have 
looked  very  pleasing.  The  reflected  sunlight  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  also  detracts.  It  might  easily  have 
been  corrected  in  the  negative. 

E.  M.  A. — Your  picture  of  a house  and  bridge  may 
have  looked  very  pleasing  to  the  eye  when  you  pho- 
tographed it;  but  the  group  is  too  far  distant  to  form  a 
good  composition.  Resides,  your  point  of  view  was 
wrong,  as  the  house,  bridge  and  pond  form  a mass  of 
white  spots.  Probably  the  bridge  itself,  without  the 
house  and  pond  beyond,  might  have  formed  a pleasing 
camera-subject  if  properly  lighted  and  taken  at  a proper 
perspective.  Suppose  you  try  it  as  suggested.  This  is 
true  of  the  pond  and  of  other  parts  of  the  j)icture. 
A’our  view-point  and  the  desire  to  include  everji:hing 
in  the  picture  that  the  eye  sees  are  your  chief  faults. 

E.  Y’.  C. — A’our  picture,  “The  Hiker,"  a young 
woman  in  man’s  attire,  seems  to  have  only  a personal 
intere.st,  because  the  model  seems  to  be  intere.sted  in 
something  that  is  not  manifest.  She  may  possibly  be 
answering  back  in  a pleasant  way.  Possibly  a different 
title  might  explain  this  and  excuse  the  apparently 
extraneous  ex-pression.  There  is  action  in  the  picture  and 
a pleasing  background,  except  that  the  latter  is  a little 
too  strongly  emphasized  to  harmonize  with  the  subject 
properly.  The  strong  light  striking  the  face  does  not 
permit  good  modeling. 

O.  C. — “Reverie” — the  picture  of  a man  in  repose 
holding  a violin  in  his  left  hand.  It  seems  to  suggest  a 
blind  violinist,  as  his  eyes  appear  to  be  entirely  closed. 
To  portray  a person  in  a reverie,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  direct  the  eyes  into  vacancy,  and,  if  looking  down, 
towards  an  object  several  feet  away  from  the  body. 
In  your  ca.se,  the  person  might  be  regarded  as  Ijeing 
asleep,  or  perhaps  entirely  sightless. 

O.  C. — “The  Relgian  Cure”  (a  profile)  is  not  con- 
vincing. The  wig,  in  particular,  shows  artificiality. 
The  right  eye  is  very  weak  fno  trace  of  pupil  or  iris), 
but  could  have  been  managed  with  much  better  effect. 

.1.  E. — A’oiir  picture,  which  was  awarded  honor- 

able mention  in  the  Reginners’  Cfunpetition  ending 
June  30.  1017,  is  a picturesque  suljject,  but  the  diffu- 
sion seems  to  be  somewhat  exce.ssive.  The  boat  is 
hardly  discernible,  and,  contrary  to  a well-known  art- 
rule,  occupies  the  center  of  the  picture-area.  I do  not 
think  that  you  have  done  ju.stice  to  this  beautiful  scene, 
although  it  is  very  suggestive  and  imaginative  as  you 
have  portrayed  it  and  worthy  another  attempt. 


J.  H.  P. — Regaialing  your  seven  portraits  — 

No.  1:  Perhaps  another  quality  of  paper  would 
enable  you  to  get  a print  showing  a lietter  color-value 
of  the  skin  (flesh-tints).  This  high  key  does  not  seem 
to  accord  with  the  original,  who  apjjears  to  be  a bru- 
nette. Despite  the  long  focus  of  the  lens  you  used,  the 
nose  and  mouth  appear  c|uite  prominent.  Unless  the  lady 
objects,  a view  of  the  face  turned  a little  more  to  her 
light  would  shorten  the  perspective  of  the  line  of  the 
mouth,  about  which  many  women  are  sensitive.  The 
chest  (breast -bone)  will  bear  a little  retouching. 
The  base  of  the  neck,  including  the  supra-sternal  notch, 
could  be  slightly  modified  with  benefit;  but  this  mu.st 
be  done  with  extreme  care,  including  a knowledge  of 
anatomy.  Usually  this  feature  is  touched  out  entirely, 
which  is  wrong. 

No.  2:  Presumably  the  same  model,  and  is  very  good 
except  that  the  sleeve  above  the  shoulder  appears  a 
tilfle  too  near  the  face  — a little  too  prominent.  Rut 
why  the  top  of  the  head  should  be  amputated  may 
retiuire  a little  explanation.  The  lighting  appears  less 
harsh  in  this  portrait. 

No.  3:  Effects  of  over-retouching  — the  line  beneath 
the  lower  eyelid  is  strongly  marked  in  the  left  eye,  but 
taken  out  entirely  — excessive  retouching  — in  the 
right  eye.  The  collar  on  the  left  shouhler  is  somewhat 
jn'orninent.  This  is  not  necessary.  Otherwise  this  is  a 
g;ooil  girl's  head. 

No.  4;  The  Oriental  physiognomy  has  been  empha- 
sized with  undue  force.  The  light  striking  full  upon 
the  nose  gives  it  a downwanl  appearance.  The  collar 
on  the  left  shouhler  is  too  prominent  and  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  face,  which  latter  is,  also,  in  too  high  a 
key,  particularly  as  the  moflel  appears  to  be  a pro- 
nounced type  of  brunette.  No  offense  intended  in  any 
of  these  cases. 

No.  5;  Eir.st-rate,  with  the  exception  of  the  collar, 
which,  by  skilful  lighting,  could  be  made  to  appear 
less  obtrusive  (]>lease  note  No.  (i  in  this  connection). 
The  i>roper  inclination  of  the  head  might  make  the 
no.se  of  this  gentleman  appear  to  better  advantage. 

No.  6;  .Vpparently  a very  human  portrait  with  hardly 
any  technical  shortcomings.  The  character  seems  to 
be  well  preserved,  and  what  retouching  has  been  done 
seems  to  evince  good  judgment. 

No.  7:  The  same  is  true  here,  although  in  both  cases 
the  black  or  deep-colored  necktie  does  not  add  to  the 
composition.  It  is  too  obtrusive,  although  it  is  better 
than  a white  or  light-tinted  one.  In  this  case,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  left  ear  is  a little  unfortunate.  This  fea- 
ture is  handled  with  better  judgment  in  No.  0.  The  tonal 
key  is  belter  than  in  No.  1 and  merits  praise. 

E.  C.  R. — The  ])ieture  of  the  little  fisher-boy  is  very 
good,  except  that  it  is  not  well  spaced.  I would  suggest 
experimenting  with  the  i)rinl  by  cutting  off,  let  us  say, 
a slice  at  the  bottom,  which  will  bring  the  boy  away 
from  the  center  of  the  picture  dowmvard  toward  the 
margin.  The  little  boy  appears  to  be  quite  engros.sed 
in  his  task,  and  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  his 
Ijeing  posed.  You  may  also  experiment  by  tritnming 
aw'ay  the  sky,  but  none  aw'ay  from  the  right.  Ry  placing 
pieces  of  paper  or  cardboard  over  the  ])icture  at  to|), 
side  and  bottom,  you  can  easily  determine  how  you 
wish  the  picture  to  appear  idtimately.  Technically,  the 
picture  is  excellent,  and  there  is  also  good  perspective. 

I).  1).  - In  your  landscape  with  figures  the  principal 
tree  is  y)laced  pluml)  in  the  middle.  The  sky  is  without 
intere.st  and  the  persjeective  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be. 
J'he  j)icture  proper  is  dividcil  by  an  unfortunate  back- 
ground— sei)arated  entirely  from  the  rest  — then  fol- 
lows a narrow  blade  ma.ss,  containing  a figure  which 
detracts  rather  than  adds  to  the  ensemble. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  ^ of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  witli  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  hglit-colored  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  ■with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/i!,  or  Lh  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  liglit  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
^Latitude  C0°  N.  multiply  by  3 ; 

55°  X 2 ; 52°  X 2 ; 30°  X ‘fi- 
ILatitiule  C0°  N.  multiply  by  2; 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 


Jax., 

Nov.,  Dec.  t 


Fek.,  C)ct. 


latitude  CU°  N.  multiply  by  li/4  ; 
550  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  X V2. 

^Latitude  C0°  N.  multiply  by  1^/4  ; 

5f.o  X 1 : 520  X 1 ; 300  y 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
Ecsults  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  hght  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  F or  other  suhiects,  multiiily  the  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 


Quniher  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 

18  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 
1 4 Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  ratlier 
heavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; open  heacli,  harbor-  and 
shipping-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snotv-sceues  with  no  dark  ob- 
jects ; most  telejihoto-snhjects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; per- 


sons, animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  tlie  picture ; brook-scenes  'with 
heavy  foliage  ; shij)ping  about  the  docks ; 
red-brick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  jdate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
fpiired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 

to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  be  nnilti])lied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


o o ^ 

^-5  :r  c 


TO  r- 

^2 
Cn  Vi 


U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

U.  S.  8 

F/n 

X 2 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22  . 

X 8 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
tal)le  look  for  “Hour."  and  under  the  column  headed 
“ Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/10  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/10,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is  4.  Multiply 
1/16X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/16X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 

Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

H ammcr  Extra  Fast,  B.  E. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Class  1,  P.  E.  in,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 

.\merican 

Ansco  f ilm,  N.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W.  & AV.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
C ramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,W’y.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  .Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilford  Ch  romatic 
Ilford  Empre.ss 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
Wellington  I >a n dscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
II  ammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  & W.  Process  Panchromatic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Lso.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochrome 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


A New  Photo-Era  Contest 

Many  of  our  pictorial  contributors  evince  so  high  a 
degree  of  intelligence  in  their  criticism  of  pictures  in 
general  that,  in  order  to  encourage  and  help  develop 
this  valuable  faculty,  we  shall  introduce  a new  compe- 
tition beginning  with  this  issue.  It  consists  of  the  re- 
production of  an  excellent  photograph,  but  not  perfect 
in  composition.  To  those  who  send  us  the  best  criti- 
cism, before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  we 
shall  send,  postpaid,  a co[)y  of  “Pictorial  Landscape- 
Photography,”  by  Paul  Lewis  Anderson.  In  the  event 
of  several  replies  being  satisfactory,  several  prizes  (the 
same  book),  not  exceeding  I hree,  will  be  awarded. 

The  successful  rej)lies,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words,  together  with  the  picture  criticized,  will  be 
[jublished  on  this  page  in  the  second  succeeding  issue. 

d'he  subject  of  composition  in  landscape-photography 
is  one  t hat  interests  every  camerist.  Nat\irally,  more  ex- 
posures are  made  of  landscapes  than  of  any  other  out- 
<loor-subject . The  main  thing  to  be  remembered  is  the 
princii)le  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
an  eminent  exponent  of  pictorial  photography  in  its 
highest  sense,  and  lie  has  never  appeared  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  as  the  illustrator  of  his  now  celebrated 
work,  “ Pictorial  Landscape  Photography.’  ’ The  book  is 
devoted  to  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  qualities  that 
are  neces.sary  to  a successful  ojien  landscape,  in  summer 
or  in  winter,  wide  country-road,  a view  with  a stretch 
of  water  or  to  a landscape  with  a single  figure  as  acces- 
sory, as  shown  in  fourteen  full-page  halftone  plates. 


Figure-Composition  in  Landscape 

Prospective  pictorialists  desirous  to  improve  their 
picture-making  abilities  with  reference  to  a standard 
work  on  figure-composition  are  advised  to  consult  the 
volume  on  this  subject  by  Sadakichi  Hartmann  (Sidney 
Allen).  This  is  a dc  luxe  publication,  7j  x 10|  inches  in 
size,  beautifully  printed  on  heavy  coated  paper,  gold 
top  and  sides,  and  illustrated  with  over  150  halftones 
(from  celebrated  paintings  and  appropriate  photo- 
graphs by  well-known  pictorialists)  and  diagrams. 
This  superb  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most living  art-critics,  and  is  designed  to  guide  amateur 
photographers  to  successful  efforts  in  composition  of 
landscapes  with  and  without  figures.  The  work  was 
published,  originally,  at  $,‘5.00,  but  Photo-Era  pro- 
cured 150  volumes  at  a special  price,  and  will  sell  them 
to  its  readers  at  $1.50  a copy,  .sent  by  express  collect, 
or  by  parcel-post  (consignee’s  risk),  postage  according 
to  zone.  Each  copy,  in  a neat  cardboard  box,  ready  for 
shipment,  weighs  3.‘5  ounces. 

To  Photo-Era  Readers 

The  Publisher  earnestly  requests  the  readers  of 
Photo-Era  to  give  the  preference  of  their  patronage 
to  goods  and  wants  advertised  in  Photo-Era;  for  no 
advertisement,  whether  large  or  small,  is  accepted  un- 
less it  is  trustworthy  in  every  respect.  'I'his  should  he 
of  vital  importance  to  all  buyers  of  photographic  ma- 
terial, amateur  and  i)rofe.ssional. 
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B\^ 

OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

iW 

The  decoration  for  this  inind)er's  front-cover  is  an 
effective  wood-interior,  or  rather  a path  in  the  woods  — 
the  work  of  A.  A.  Falls.  The  inorning-sun  illumines 
the  graceful  aisle  of  Nature’s  own  stately  sanctuary, 
which,  later  — in  full  antinnnal  glory  — will  surpass  the 
color-creations  even  of  Rheims  Cathedral,  itself.  And 
what  the  hand  of  man  fashioned  with  inspired  genius, 
and  which  it  has  demolished  with  barbaric  fury,  shall 
be  created  and  re-created  with  unceasing  regidarity. 
Air.  Fall's  performance,  though  in  sombre  monochrome, 
makes  an  appeal  that  will  receive  ready  response  from 
every  tme  lover  of  nature.  In  execution,  this  noble  com- 
position lacks  nothing  that  could  be  improved.  The 
print  seems  to  meet  the  most  exacting  criticism.  The 
picture  is  repeated  on  page  187.  Data:  September, 
1916;  11  sun  breaking  through  clouds;  Ica  Ideal 

Alodel  A;  6|  x 9 cm.;  Sj-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop, 
F/6.8;  no  color-screen;  i secojids;  Hammer  Ortho, 
double-coated;  pyro-acetone;  6|  x 9 enlargement  on 
Professional  Buff  Cyko. 

It  woidd  be  difficult  for  the  painter's  inspired  brush 
to  picture  a more  finely  modeled  head  and  a more  ex- 
pressive countenance  of  an  American  Indian  princess 
than  has  been  accomplished  by  Louis  Fleckenstein's 
camera  and  which  is  this  month's  frontispiece.  The 
young  woman  seems  to  bear  the  grief  that  presages  the 
doom  of  her  race  — the  tragedy  of  the  new  world. 
lATiatever  be  the  rea.son  that  disturbs  the  sold  of 
Dawisonta.  she  has  won  our  .sympathy  and  interest, 
and  that  is,  in  itself,  a triumph  for  the  artist.  Data: 
studio-portrait:  Pinkham  & Smith  Semi-Achromat ; 
14-inch  focus;  full  opening;  5x7  Central  plate;  Rodi- 
nal;  2 p.m.;  indoors;  2 .seconds;  direct  ,\zo  print. 
Air.  Fleckenstein  desires  to  state  that  11  x 14  prints, 
8.5.00,  and  7x11  prints,  .‘{iS. 00,  may  lie  obtained  through 
reputable  art-dealers  or  through  Photo-Ek,\. 

Photographer  of  Alen,  as  Pirie  AlacDonald  is 
known  to  his  patrons,  the  public  and  his  fellow-artists, 
is  represented,  on  page  59.  agaimst  a background  of 
portraits  he  delights  to  produce.  The  posture  and  ex- 
pression are  eminently  characteristic  of  a man  who. 
though  firmly  devoted  to  his  jirofession,  has  found 
time  to  prepare  to  be  a soldier,  ready  to  fight,  and  ably, 
too.  for  his  country's  honor. 

It  was  in  Ajiril.  191(i,  that  Charles  .1.  .\dams.  in- 
structor in  a Alassachusetts  polytechnic  institute,  gavi' 
evidence  of  rare  executive  ability  as  a cainerist  and 
author  (see  his  illustrated  article  “ffutdoors  with  the 
Kiddies”).  .After  a long  interval,  he  reappears  with 
powers  broadened,  ennobled  — if  that  were  possible  — 
anfl  has  chosen  as  a vehicle  of  his  pictorial  exiiression 
the  diffused  method  of  objective  representation.  .\nd 
when  a man  fif  his  advanced  artistic  tern  jiera  men  t chooses 
his  means  of  expression  with  intelligence,  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means  employed.  In  contemplating  Air.  .Adams' 
pictures,  one  is  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  his  mo- 
tives, the  ron  amore  quality  of  his  themes  and  the  con- 
vincing mastery  of  his  means  of  execution.  AA  hat  is  .so 
rare  in  work  of  this  kind.  Air.  .Adams  has  eontriveil  and 
presented  with  delightful  success,  and  that  is  the  sym- 
pathetic unity  of  his  models.  A singular  incident  in 
connection  with  his  picture  of  a listening  boy.  jiage  178. 
is  the  fact  that  it  suggests  Jules  Breton's  famous  “I'ong 
of  theLark,  ’ in  which  a young  j)easant-wf)man,  stand- 


ing erect  in  the  fiehl,  with  her  face  turned  toward  the 
sky,  listens  rapturously  to  the  music  of  one  of  Nature's 
musicians.  Data,  as  Air.  Adams  states:  “Aly  own 
preference  is  a No.  8 Kodak  fitted  with  a Goerz  Dagor 
lens.  Almost  invariably,  I nse  a plate-back  and  am 
especially  fond  of  Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho  plate  al- 
though I am  convinced  that  almost  any  jilate  of  the 
same  general  qualities  is  satisfactory  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  its  workings.” 

James  C.  Baker  is  one  of  the  many  camerists  who 
have  come  from  afar  to  the  New  England  coast  in  quest 
of  subjects.  His  interpretation  of  a characteristic  scene 
along  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Northern  Alassachusetts, 
page  181,  is  eminently  fine.  Arti.stic  discretion  con- 
trolled the  shutter-speed  of  his  equipment,  and  im- 
parted a true  sense  of  movement  to  the  agitated  waters. 
The  effect  obtained  is  equivalent  to  realism  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  would  not  be  possil)le  in  a i)icture 
replete  with  minute  details,  except  as  exemplified  by 
a series  of  motion-i)ictures.  Air.  Baker's  portrayal  of 
the  seething  troubled  waters  is  marked  liy  good  values 
and  gradations.  Data:  July,  5 p.m.;  bright  light;  4x5 
Graphic;  7-inch  AA’ollensak  ATrito;  stop,  F/4;  ,5-time 
color-screen;  exposure  ^ second;  Cramera  D.C.  Iso  Inst. 
Cramer  pyro-acetone;  8 x 10  eidargement  on  Artura 
Carbon  black,  rough  matte. 

That  the  selection  of  a home-made  pinhole  cam- 
era to  to  be  used  by  a six-year  old  youngster  was 
both  wise  and  practical,  is  proved  by  the  pictures  on 
page  18.8.  “Landscape"  was  made  with  a No.  12 
needle-hole,  two-minute  exposure  and  against  the 
sun;  “Home,"  with  a No.  12  needle-hole,  four-minute 
expo.sure,  light  fair;  “Portrait,"  with  No.  12  needle- 
hole,  one-minute  exposure,  bright  sun.  “AlakiTig  the 
Picture,"  page  184,  is  of  es])ecial  value  to  show  a “close 
u])"  of  the  ])in-hole  camera  with  which  the  ])ictures 
were  marie.  Air.  AA’hiting  is  to  be  congratulated  be- 
cause of  the  originality  and  practical  efficiency  of  this 
I)hof o-equipuient  for  the  purpo.se  intended. 

For  some  years  past,  Kenneth  Hartley  has  been 
identified  as  a successful  interpreter  of  the  scenic 
beauties  of  the  stale  of  Colorado  His  views  of  Pike's 
Peak  are  well-known  anti,  as  the  residt  of  a challenge 
from  a Boston  picture-dealer  to  produce  bromide- 
enlargements  of  mountain  scenery  equal  in  elor|uence 
and  power  to  those  made  by  the  Swiss,  Air.  Hartley 
achieved  an  eidargetl  print  48  x 60  inches,  that  is  superb 
in  ([uality  and  also  a stearly  winner.  He  trierl  and  suc- 
cecderl,  aTid,  in  this  respect,  stamls  virtually  alone 
among  .American  professional  |>hotogra pliers.  He  has 
also  made  a conqilete  scries  of  pictures  of  the  flora  of 
Colorarlo  (see  Piioto-Eh.v  for  .Inne,  1915)  of  which 
Klnnikinidc,  page  18!),  is  ati  examjile. 

Air.  Clifton  Church,  an  amateur  cainerist  for  a great 
many  years,  believes  firmly  in  the  use  of  a large-sized 
etjuipinent.  His  choice  is  an  8x  10  plate-camera,  which, 
complete  with  jilale-holders  and  Iripod  as  carried  by 
him  on  regular  excursions  — weighs  twenty  iiounds. 
Air.  Church  jocosely  remarks  that,  when  he  slarls  out 
with  the  outfit,  it  weighs  about  ten  jioiinds.  but  after 
having  been  carrieil  awhile,  it  seems  to  weigh  a ton. 
He  says  that  it  is  a delight  and  satisfaction  lo  liehold 
his  ])icture  reflected  on  so  large  a ground-glass  sinface 
as  8 X 10,  as  it  can  be  studied  and  composed  with  ease. 


He  is  entirely  satisfied  with  Ids  direct  H x 10  prints,  and 
eidargeinent  does  not  enter  his  head,  except  for  ex- 
traneous purposes  and  then  on  a very  large  scale,  viz., 
‘ii  X ‘•28,  of  which  size  several  are  owned  l)y  a hotel- 
proprietor  in  Jack.son,  New  Hampshire.  The  view, 
“Near  Longwood,  page  100,  is  one  of  an  endless  num- 
ber of  views  that  characterize  this  locality  (Riverway) 
and  which  I described,  liriefly,  in  August  Riioto-Er.\. 
The  i)rescnt  scene  is  marked  by  a cloudless  sky,  which, 
as  every  ])ictorialist  knows,  is  a condition  generally  t(j 
be  avoided.  In  the  present  ii\stance,  however,  the 
comjro.sition  does  not  seem  to  insist  on  the  presence  of 
clouds,  the  suggested  cerulean  blue  of  the  sky  appear- 
ing consistent  with  the  <lelicate,  quality  of  a suggestive 
s])ring-picture.  Data:  April  10,  1017:  11  a.m.;  8x  10 
R.  O.  I'niver.sal  View-Camera;  Darlot  W.  A.  lens  No.  -1 
(f(jr  10xl2to  1 1 X 14  plate) ; smallest  stoj);  “B’B.&J. 
ray-filter;  2 .seconds;  8 x 10  L.  Ortho;  ])yro-.soda; 
8x10  direct  Azo  print. 

'J'he  readers  of  my  review  of  Herbert  W.  Gleason's 
work  “Through  the  year  with  Thoreau,”  in  September 
Photo-Kh.v,  will  doubtless  be  interested  to  see  one  of 
the  promised  illustrations,  the  first  of  which  appears  on 
])age  102.  This  view  is  characteristic  of  the  beauty 
about  Lake  Walden,  not  far  from  Concord.  Mass.  Al- 
though Mr.  Gleason  moilestly  disclaims  any  pictorial 
intent  in  jireparing  the  numerous  illustrations  that 
adorn  that  work,  he  evinces  his  innate  artistic  temper- 
ament quite  convincingly  in  this  charming  liit,  “Tar- 
bell’s  Springs."  Data:  5x7  Century  Grand  (plate- 
camera);  8 '(-inch  Goerz  lens;  stop,  F/22;  j .secoiul ; 
Eastman  Portrait -Film ; M.  (T  <lev.;  5x7  Cyko 
Glossy  jirint. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

d'liE  jiicture,  jiage  105,  to  which  the  second  prize  in 
“Landscapes  with  Figures"  has  been  awarded,  stim- 
ulates the  imagination,  for  it  is  filled  with  suggestion. 
The  theme  suits  the  title,  and  the  beholder  is  interested 
in  the  tired  traveler's  mind,  d'he  man  is  gazing  wist- 
fully in  the  direction  of  a comfortable  home  where  he 
may  .seek  rest  and  shelter;  or  he  may  have  other 
thoughts  and  be  prepared  to  continue  his  journey  then 
and  there.  The  road  takes  a sudden  turn  and  leads  to 
— the  traveler  may  not  know  whither.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  picture  do  not  seem  secure.  The  foreground 
seems  a trifle  curtailed;  then  one  might  wish  that  the 
sky  were  more  ample,  or  that  the  space  back  of  the 
princii)al  subject  could  be  abbreviated.  Then,  too, 
there  api)cars  to  be  no  connecting  link  lietween  the 
traveler  and  the  tree,  at  the  right,  to  complete  the  sug- 
gestion of  a possible  dwelling  bc-yond.  This  offers  the 
thoughf  of  two  points  of  centralized  intere.st  or  two 
pictures  which  the  beholder  may  easily  separate  from 
each  other,  d’hese  somewhat, disturbing  thoughts  do  not 
however,  exclude  the  conviction  that  the  land,sca])e  (jr 
setting  is  one  of  uncommon  beauty;  that  the  values 
have  bc'cii  succes-sfully  retained,  and  that  the  theme 
is  an  eminently  worthy  one.  Moreover,  had  the  sun 
been  shining  brightly,  the  picture  might  not  [xissess  the 
harmony  of  tone  it  .so  well  expres.ses.  Data:  Sejetem- 
ber,  1 I'.M.;  briglit  light,  but  no  sun;  Premo  Plate- 
( anicra  .\o.  C,  .‘!j  x 5i;  (if-inch  F.  K.  Go.  R.  R.  lens; 
at  stop  K Iti;  B.  & J.  5-tini(*  color-screen;  J,  secoml; 
( ramcr  Inst.  Iso;  dduted  (lyro,  in  tray;  enlargement 
on  I’.  M.  G.  Bromide  No.  8;  Met ol-I lydro. 

In  " I '])-St ream,"  ]>age  I!t7,  we  have  a somev  hat 
uncommon  theme,  afso  one  in  which  the  intent  ot  the 
artist  is  dirc'ct  and  convinciTig.  d'he  hunter  seems  ob- 
livious to  the  i)resence  of  the  canicrist  — as  the  model 
slioidil  always  be  — and  fils  in  admirably  with  the  su- 


perbly rendered  winter-landscape.  Data:  March,  1917; 
at  noon:  bright  sun;  in  heavy  woods:  4x5  camera; 
B.  & L.  Anastigmat  F/(>.,‘1;  at  full  aperture;  -i\)  sec- 
ond: Wellington  Extra  Speedy  jclate;  pyro-acetone; 
enlarged  from  part  of  negative  on  Azo  Garbon  Soft 
with  Cooke  lens,  using  the  ditfusing  adjustment. 


Beginners’  Competition 

The  full  beauty  of  Paid  F.  Hodge’s  “Autumn,” 
]iage  201,  is  not  apparent  in  the  reproduction,  as  the 
original  was  a rich  sepia  in  tone.  The  subject  is  not  an 
original  one,  tnit  the  artist  has  approached  it  in  a new  and 
decidedly  artistic  fashion.  The  whole  scene  teems  with 
vigor  and  siiirit  and,  though  the  prominent  objects 
are  .set  off  firmly  against  a spectacular  .sky,  they  hang 
well  together  and  constitute  a harvest-scene  of  ex- 
ceptional beauty.  Data:  November  9,  1916;  4 p.m.; 
bright  sun;  Eastman  Portrait  Film;  pyro-soda,  in  tray; 
R.  R.  lens;  75-inch  focal  length;  stop,  U.  S.  32;  2 sec- 
onds; ray-filter;  print  on  P.  M.  G.  No.  8;  clouds 
dodged  in  Metol-Hydro  developer;  sepia-toned. 

The  bearded  gentleman  fondling  a violin,  as  pic- 
tured on  page  20.3,  does  not  ajipear  to  deserve  to  be 
designated  as  old,  as  he  .seems  to  be  in  fine  physical 
vigor.  His  half-closed  eyes  seem  rather  to  suggest 
feeble  sight,  if  not  actual  blindness.  As  an  indoor  por- 
trait, made  in  the  home,  the  picture  has  many  excel- 
lences, tlie  pose  being  particularly  good.  Data:  Made 
near  a west  window,  in  the  forenoon:  5 x 7 plate- 
camera:  9-inch  Verito;  stop,  F/5.6;  7 seconds;  Seed 
2(>:  Metol-Hydro;  5x7  Artura-print. 

The  author  of  “Morning-Sunlight,”  page  204,  has  a 
highly  develo])ed  artistic  appetite,  but  his  love  of  clear 
and  siiarkling  definition  (characteristic  of  his  that  has 
aiipeared  in  these  jiages)  has  been  gradually  giving 
way  in  favor  of  a soft  and  pleasing  delineation  as  shown 
in  his  present  landscape.  The  searching  morning-light 
of  a bright  July  day  casts  strong  shadows  but  Mr. 
.Vusten  had  it  under  control  and  produced  a scene  of 
rare  power  and  breadth.  As  a composition  it  is  well 
jiroportioned  and  balanced.  Data:  July,  1917;  7.30.\.m; 
liack-half  of  B.  & L.  R.  R.  lens;  65-ineh  lens;  .stop, 
F.  S.  4;  3-time  color-.screen ; 2 seconds;  Cramer  Inst. 
Iso;  pyro-acetone;  print  on  Azo  E.  Normal  (Hard); 
4 X 5 plate-camera. 

The  picture  offered  for  general  criticism,  in  our  new 
deiiartment,  page  208,  is  by  Frederick  C.  Buchholfz. 
Data:  “Follow  Me!";  9 x 12  cm.  Ica;  Carl  Zeiss 
Te.s.sar;  13.5  cm.  focal  length;  stop,  F/4.5;  3-time 
ray-filter;  .August,  5 p.m.;  good  sunlight;  5^  second; 
Standard  Orthonon;  Rytol;  7 x 10  enlargement. 


The  Rapid  Drying  of  Negatives 

To  dry  negatives  satisfactorily  has  always  been  a 
Iierplexing  jiroblem  for  those  who  have  to  rush  their 
work  off  at  a few  liours'  notice.  Pres.s-photographers, 
as  a rule,  avoid  the  difficulty  by  making  their  urgent 
prints  from  the  wet  negatives.  J'his  method,  of  course, 
is  out  of  the  (|uestion  where  a considerable  number  of 
juints  is  wanted.  Hot  air  has  often  been  advocated  as 
the  quickest  means  to  dry  a negative,  luit  the  great 
(Irawi)ack  to  apiily  heat  to  a wet  emulsion  is  .so  well 
known  that  the  professional  is  sehlom  desirous  to  give 
the  methixl  a trial.  It  is  (piite  true  that  a still,  hot  at- 
mosphere will  very  Soon  melt  the  film,  but  it  is  just  as 
t rue  that  an  even  hotter  at  mosph.ere,  when  forced  against 
it  by  means  of  an  electric  blower,  dries  the  negative 
very  (|uickly  without  any  deteriorating  effects. 

/bqfr.s'.s’/omd  Photngrdphcr 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

A Resourceful  Dealer 

I WAS  about  to  pass  tlie  photo-slioi),  across  the  way, 
when  I remembered  the  collection  of  decorated  develop- 
ing-trays,  of  midget  size,  that  I saw  there  several  weeks 
ago.  Yielding  to  a srulden  impulse.  I entered,  and.  s\ire 
enough,  there  they  were,  only  more  of  them.  Care- 
fully poising  one  of  the  dainty  picture-dishes  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand.  I ventured  to  ask:  "Well;  how  is  the 
trade  in  these  photo-midgets.^  Selling  any  of  themC 

"Going  like  hot  cakes.  Never  sold  so  many.  Be- 
sides. they  re  not  photo-trays  any  more.  I 'm  selling 
them  as  ash-trays,  pin-trays  or  for  la<lies'  jewelry  — 
rings,  lirooches,  watches,  etc.  Here,  this  long  one 
(.‘5"  X 8")  is  very  nice  as  a cocktail-tray  to  give  your 
photographic  friends.  Yes;  they  are  going  fine;" 

The  Mutilation  of  Proper  Names 

Having  had  the  unpleasant  experience  to  see  my 
baptismal  name  spelled  variously,  Wilford,  Willai'il, 
Wilbur,  Welford,  Winfred.  Milford,  and  even  Welling- 
ford,  I always  sympathize  with  the  person  whose  name 
is  mutilated  beyond  recognition,  particularly  when 
that  name  is  a honsehold  word,  .so  to  siieak,  and  f|uite 
simple  in  form,  .\dmiring  the  portraits  of  certain  emi- 
nent operatic  artists  in  a once  familiar  periodical  ;uow 
extinct),  a gentleman  of  my  acapiaintauce  was  inter- 
ested to  know  the  name  of  the  photograiiher.  The 
name  that  appeared  under  the  reproiluclion  of  each 
portrait  was  "fieis,"  an  artist  of  whom  my  acquaint- 
ance had  never  heard  before.  In  view  of  the  strikingly 
artistic  character  of  the  pictures,  he  felt  justified  to 
make  inquiries  regarding  this  man  (ieis.  He  communi- 
cated with  the  secretaries  of  se\  cral  prominent  photo- 
graphic societies,  bnt  none  of  them  knew  anything  of 
the  mysterious  artist.  Determined  to  locate  him.  if 
possible,  the  searcher  finally  ajipealed  for  aid  to  the 
Publisher  of  Photo-Era.  It  is  well  that  he  di<l,  for  1 
recognized  the  portraits  at  once  as  the  work  of  Garo! 
Indeed,  the  finest  of  the  set  hail  lieen  puldished  in 
PnoTf)-ER.\  several  years  before  it  aiipeared  in  a jiubli- 
cation  for  which  Mr.  Garo  does  not  seem  to  entertain 
a high  degree  of  admiration, 

.\n  Unwise  Investment 

-Vmo.ng  the  many  tilings  I frequently  am  asked  to 
do,  and  whicli  affords  me  more  pain  than  jileasure.  is 
to  give  a candid  opinion  of  a (licture  that  has  not  one 
redeeming  feature.  Instead  of  anticipated  [iraise,  the 
inquirer  receives  discouraging  criticism,  and  his  hopes 
to  make  a living  out  of  photography  are  dissipated  — 
unless  he  discards  my  advice  in  favor  of  that  of  some 
one  else.  Tlie  case  is  not  di.ssimilar  to  a request  re- 
ceived recently  from  an  amateur  in  far-off  Saskatche- 
wan, who.  for  one  reason  or  another,  was  determined  to 
make  motion-iiicture  photography  his  source  of  liveli- 
hooil.  and  although  not  blessed  with  adequate  means, 
he  intended  to  come  to  Boston  to  learn  the  business. 
His  practical  knowledge  of  fihotograjihy  was  excessively 
meager,  his  education  very  defective  and  his  financial 
resources  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  He  had  been 
told  that,  by  coming  East  and  investing  his  savings  in 
a course  of  instruction,  at  the  end  of  a few  months  he 
would  be  an  exiierienced  motion-[)ieture  operator  and 


command  a weekly  salary  of  at  least  twenty-five  dollars, 
with  all  expenses  paid.  Of  cour.se,  the  expenses  of  the 
journey  eastward,  ami  of  living  in  a big  city,  would 
have  to  come  out  of  the  little  nest-egg,  and  successful 
results  of  his  tuition  could  not  be  assured.  I was  sorry 
to  inform  him  of  the  futility  of  his  ])lan,  and  hojied  that 
he  would  abandon  it  until  he  knew  more  of  photog- 
raphy. As  a.ssistaut  to  a capalile  and  prosperous  motion- 
picture  operator,  he  would  be  lietter  off,  ami  perhaps 
at  the  end  of  a year  he  might  be  able  to  start  out  for 
himself  iu  his  own  motion-picture  business. 

Photographs  of  Freaks  of  Nature 

C'oNTR.rRY  to  the  belief  among  students  of  science, 
photography  claims  its  own  Newtons  and  Franklins. 
I do  not  mean  the  reiiorted  success  in  ])erpetnating 
unexpressed  human  thoughts,  materialized  spirits  or 
impossible  feats  of  jugglery  in  the  air;  but  rather 
achievements  in  the  field  of  hydrostatics  — by  repre- 
senting water  a.^  ninnimj  yphlll.  However,  crediting 
him  with  a due  degree  of  intelligence,  I do  not  thiidc 
that  the  average  eamerist  is  serious  when  he  submits 
photographs  to  a eompetition  in  which  a stream  or 
])ond  is  shown  to  run  uphill,  or  rirr  rrrsa.  Nearly  every 
month  photogra]ihs  are  submitteil  in  which  this  al- 
leged natural  phenomenon  is  represented  with  all 
grajihic  abandon.  \’ery  fr('quentl,\',  too,  the  water-line 
of  the  ocean  is  shown  to  be  quite  oblitpie.  But  for  this 
feature,  some  pictures  would  be  very  .satisfactory  and 
have  a good  chance  to  win  official  recognition.  Of 
Course,  if  the  eamerist  so  desires,  he  may  trim  the  print 
and  thus  restore  the  water  to  its  normal  level.  It  is  a 
mystery  why  this  very  obvious  fault,  .so  easily  remedied 
in  the  print,  is  overlooked  by  camerists  who  appear  to 
be  mentally  normal  and  discrimin.'iting. 

True  Appreciation 

Goumnr'.s,  Ohio.  ,\ugnst  7,  1!)17 
Mr.  M’iia  red  Frem  ii,  Ph.I). 

My  'li'ar  Sir: 

I do  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  beautiful  silver 
(•111)  you  so  kindly  sent  to  me  as  the  prize  for  the  eom- 
petition entitled  "Spirit  of  Spring."  The  enp  is  a ])er- 
fect  gem,  and  the  engra^■ing  is  beautifully  done.  I like 
it  all  very  much,  and  I can't  tell  you  how  much  I ap- 
preciate it.  I am  so  delighted  that  I accepted  the  cup 
instead  of  the  photographic  supplies.  I have  shown  the 
cup  to  many  of  my  friends,  and  they  all  are  very  much 
])leased  with  it. 

I have  just  made  another  print  of  the  prize-picture 
and  have  let  Mr.  Newton  have  the  cup  and  picture  for 
his  display-window.  It  was  his  own  wish  to  have  both 
in  his  shoi)-window,  "The  t'apital  Camera  Shop,"  this 
eit>  . 

.Vgain  t hanking  r oll.  I remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nki.son  ( I ).  M AirriN, 

P-ains  of  Pliotoi^rapliy 

Rcrniif  ii/i  from  Coindry  (having  himself  “took"  iu 
his  new  uiiiforiu) — "Lor!  (liiv  nor.  do  iirry  up.  This 
ere  smiling  fairl\-  makes  my  I'ars  aeliel" 

l,oii(lnn  Opnnon. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Deceptive  Optimism 

A FEELING  of  optimism  in  times  of  stress  or  danger  is 
to  he  commeiuled.  It  cheers;  it  encourages;  it  com- 
forts. Blit . tlie  sjiirit  of  braggadocio  — jmnnising 
much  and  doing  little  — in  so  far  as  it  effects  onr  home- 
industries,  only  raises  false  hopes,  and  gets  us  nowhere, 
besides  being  unbecoming  a large  and  powerful  nation. 
The  problem  to  find  substifutes  for  commodities  that 
ive  have  been  accustomed  to  juocure  from  abroad, 
prior  to  the  present  European  war,  has  not  been  solved 
as  satisfactorily  as  the  consumer  would  wish.  To  be 
sure,  some  manufacturers  have  promised  more  than 
they  could  fulfil!  They  have  relied  on  the  principle  of 
letting  the  public  be  the  judge,  and  as  a large  part  of 
the  public  has  no  critical  judgment,  the  manufacturer 
generally  “gets  by”  with  a product  which  he  claims  is 
just  as  good  as  the  iinjiorted  one.  That  such  a pro- 
cedure does  not  represent  progress  in  the  manufacturing 
industry,  is  nothing  to  him.  It  is  near})/  as  good,  and 
that  satisfies  him.  He  is  not  conscientious  in  upholding 
the  standard  set  by  the  European  manufacturer. 

In  the  department  of  chemicals  and  dye-stuffs,  great 
activity  has  prevailed  in  this  country  for  some  time 
past.  The  Publisher  has  hundreds  of  newspaper-clip- 
pings  collected  during  the  past  two  years  which  show 
the  fictitious  and  even  fraudulent  character  of  numerous 
plants  that  have  been  erected  throughout  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  making  rare  colors  and  dye-stuffs 
that  were  to  be  equivalent  of  tho.se  imported  from 
Europe  and  impossible  to  obtain  until  the  war  was  over 
and.  perhaps,  not  even  then.  It  was  an  ideal  opjior- 
tunity  to  get  public  attention  and  support,  and,  as  it  is 
lint  natural,  many  are  the  companies  that  were  started 
with  no  intention,  or  even  ability,  to  manufacture 
coal-tar  products,  the  process  of  which  has  taken  ex- 
perts over  fifty  years  to  bring  to  a state  of  jierfectiou. 
Great  inventions  of  another  country  cannot  be  per- 
fected and  apjilied  overnight.  Nevertheless,  .some  of 
the  difficult  dyes  are  being  made  successfully  in  the 
United  States;  but  it  may  be  many  years  before  the 
pre.sent  impo.ssible  ones  will  be  achieved.  Among  the 
several  difficult  chemicals  is  one  — made  exclusively 
by  a firm  on  fhe  Bfiine  — which  is  indispensable  in  fhe 
preparation  of  color-.sensitive  film  and  paper.  It  is  al- 
most inqiossible  to  olitain  in  America  even  at  ten  dol- 
lars a gram,  the  current  market-iirice,  and  for  the  lack 
of  it  a number  of  valuable  inventions  are  marking 
time,  though  ably  managed  and  anqily  financed. 

Now  as  fo  ojitical  glass  — the  kind  made  exclusively 
and  in  several  hundred  varieties  by  a celebrated  firm  in 
.lena,  Germany  — the  ,\mericau  glas.s-manufacturers 
are  bending  tlieir  energies  to  diqilicate  even  some  of  the 
less  impossible  kinds.  The  difficulty  encountered  in  its 
manufacture  is  a certain  refractive  index.  'I’hey  may 
oblain  if  by  accident;  but  it  is  imiierative  to  know  in 
advance  jiisl  what  is  wanted  and  just  how  to  iiroduce  it 
That  accounts  tor  the  success  or  failure  of  .so  many  ex- 
Ijerimenls.  also  for  the  cost  in  time  and  material  ex- 
pended. 'I'he  manufacture  of  this  glass,  which  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  calcnlat ion.  research  and  genius, 
is  virtimfly  a .secret.  It  is  more  than  a science  — it  is  an 
art.  The  IjHcran/  remarked  editorially  only  a 

few  months  ago  that  the  Krench  airmen  were  restricli-d 
in  their  observations  of  enemy-positions  because  their 


field-glasses  or  iirism-biuoculars  were  not  so  powerful 
as  those  used  by  their  opponents.  This  optical  superior- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Germans  was  due  to  the  high 
ciuality  of  the  glass  u.sed  for  the  lemses  and  prisms  — 
doubtless  of  .lena  manufacture.  The  report  states  that 
since  the  Erench  airmen  have  been  able  to  provide 
themselves  with  field-glasses  equal  in  discerning-power 
and  penetration  to  tho.se  of  their  enemies,  they  have 
accomplished  astonishingly  great  results,  as  is  shown 
by  their  capture  of  important  enemy  territory.  Moral! 

It  certainly  would  be  unpatriotic,  at  this  time,  to 
appear  to  underestimate  the  valuable  services  that  are 
being  rendered  this  country  from  every  quarter;  but 
to  proclaim  instances  of  only  partial  success  in  chemical 
amd  optical  lalioratories,  as  complete  industrial  tri- 
umphs, is  harmful.  It  tends  to  retard  the  progress  so 
much  needed  in  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the 
country’s  history;  to  stifle  invention  and  research,  and 
to  discourage  promising  talent.  Is  it  not  better  to  be 
con.servative  in  such  matters  and  let  the  actual  results 
speak  for  them.selves?  If  the  practice  to  exaggerate 
our  industrial  and  scientific  achievements  is  designed 
to  impress  and  deceive  the  enemy,  it  fails  utterly.  He 
knows,  as  has  been  shown  in  altogether  too  many  instan- 
ces much  more  than  he  ought  about  the  inner  activities 
of  this  country,  and,  certainly,  is  better  informed  about 
the  geographical  character  of  strategical  points  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  than  we  give  him  credit  for.  Let  us, 
therefore,  not  underestimate  his  strength,  ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness.  In  reply  to  the  statement  made 
by  some  one  eager  to  appear  optimistic  rather  than 
accurate,  that  an  abundance  of  optical-glass  equal  in 
every  respect  to  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Schott  & 
Genossen  of  .lena,  is  now  being  reproduced  in  this 
country  and  that  it  is  used  by  American  lens-manu- 
factnrers  in  the  construction  of  the  most  advanced 
types  of  anastigmats,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a matter 
of  fact  several  well-known  American  opticians,  in- 
cluding one  in  Boston,  are  virtually  hungering  for 
enough  high-grade  optical  glass  to  enable  them  to  make 
certain  types  of  len,ses  with  which  to  fill  long-standing 
orders.  Eurther,  any  penson  interested  seriously  in  the 
actual  pre.sent  condition  of  our  optical  glass,  dye  and 
chemical  industries,  need  but  consult  the  experts  in  the 
physical  departments  of  our  scientific  institutions, 
which  are  authoritative  and  thoroughly  unprejudiced. 

W.  A.  F. 


Germany’s  Photographic  Literature 

Ofr  friends,  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  their  pre.sent  en- 
grossments, are  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  pho- 
tographic literature.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
by  The  Amaleur  I’hninfimpher  that  during  the  first  six- 
mouths  of  ]!)](>  there  were  published  in  Germany  hand- 
books of  jihotography,  a liook  on  pocket-camer,as,  a 
liliotograpldc  encycloiiedia,  and  a book  on  photography 
out  of  doors,  as  well  as  a text-book  on  photographic 
chemistry  by  an  English  author,  anil  one  or  two  works 
on  photo-surveying.  In  191.5  tlie  works  of  this  class 
which  saw  the  light  were  even  more  numerous,  and  in- 
cluded a volume  ou  such  a detached  subject  as  aqua- 
rium-photogra|)hy  and  also  a history  of  the  daguerreo- 
type in  the  forties  and  fifties  of  the  last  century. 
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Photographers  for  U.  S.  Army 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the  depart- 
ment in  regard  to  photographers  for  the  (b  S.  Army. 
While  this  circular  relates  partic\ilarly  to  still  photog- 
raphers, the  Army  and  Xavy  lioth  are  in  need  of  com- 
petent motion-picture  i)hotographers : 

Address  reply  to  Signal  Officer,  Eastern  Depart- 
ment, 3!)  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City. 

HEADQUARTERS  EASTE RX  DEPART.MEXT, 
Office  of  the  Signal  Officer, 

Armv  Building,  39  AVhitehall  St., 

“ Xew  York  City.  1917 

EROAI:  Signal  Officer,  Easteiai  Department. 

To: 

SU  EJECT : Photographers. 

1.  The  Signal  Enlisted  Reserve  (’orps  of  the 
TYited  States  Army  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a nnm- 
ber  of  experienced  field  photographers  for  the  pho- 
tography of  military  operations. 

3.  Those  who  have  used  view  and  film  cameras 
are  particularly  desired  as  well  as  developers  and 
assistants. 

3.  The  opportunities  for  active  field  service  are 
excellent  and  the  photographic  detachments  will 
be  with  the  lieadquarters  of  the  various  divisions 
and  field  armies.  The  work  is  inost  interesting 
and  those  enlisted  for  photographic  work  are  rated 
Sergeants  1st  Class,  Sergeants,  Corporals  and 
Privates  1st  Class,  accm-ding  to  proficiency.  Pay 
and  rank  correspond  to  the  Regular  .\rmy,  and 
clotliing,  subsistence,  medical  attention  and  quar- 
ters are  furnished  gratis. 

4.  Communicate  vith  this  office  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  this  work  of  vital  imjmrtance,  and  ai- 
rangements  will  be  iiiade  for  your  examination 
and  enlistment. 

Carl  E.  H vrtmaxx.  Lieut.  Col..  Signal  Corps. 

By  D.  (\  .Mason.  Capt.,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  R. 

Although  the  status  of  motion  picture  photographers 
is  not  at  this  writing  rlefinitely  decided,  it  is  likely  that 
those  of  satisfactory  ability  will  have  a rank  and  pay 
equal  to  that  of  a lieutenant  in  tiie  Regular  .\rmy. 
Physical  examinations  for  ap])licants  of  i)roven  ability 
\\  ill  proljably  not  be  quite  as  severe  as  for  other  branches 
of  the  service.  Further  information  concerning  the  en- 
listment of  cinematographers  n:ay  l)e  f)btained  from 
E'endall  Banning,  I’ommittee  on  Public  Information, 
Washington,  I).  C. 

Photo-Course  at  Brooklyn  Institute 

The  Department  of  Photography  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  .Arts  and  Sciences  has  engaged  the  services 
of  Mm.  H.  Zerbe  and  the  cooperation  of  Clarence  II. 
Mhite  to  conduct  a course  in  photography,  the  same 
as  has  been  done  during  the  [)ast  seven  years.  This 
course  begins  fictober  4,  and  ends  .A])ril  4,  1918,  the 
class  to  meet  the  first  Thursday  evening  of  each  month. 
There  will  also  be  five  Saturday  afternoons — devoted 
to  studio-work.  F'urther  j>articular.s,  including  co.st  of 
tuition,  may  be  ol)tained  by  addressing  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  or  Clarence  II.  AVhite.  330  East  llfh  Street, 
Xew  York  f 'ity. 

Herbert  Parker  Wilcox. 

Have  You  seen  Him? 

If  any  reader  can  furnish  tlie  present  address,  of 
Herbert  Parker  AA'ilcox,  [)hotographer.  or  knows  wliere 
he  can  he  found,  will  he  kindly  and  without  delay  send 
this  information  to  his  anxious  sister,  Rutli  AA'ilcox 


Stevens,  1133  AA'ashington  .Avenue,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado?  Air.  Wilcox,  a slender  maji,  38  years  old, 
and  about  5 feet  8 inches  tall,  was  in  Greenville,  Aliss- 
issippi,  until  .August,  1910;  and  with  the  Blockley 
Studio,  Clarksdale,  Missi.ssippi,  until  June,  1917.  It 
is  nearly  three  years  since  a member  of  his  family  has 
seen  him,  and  he  is  not  aware  how  urgent  is  the  need 
of  a meeting  with  his  sister. 

Photo-Era  for  the  United  States  Soldiers 
at  the  Front 

.Any  sub,scriber  who  desires  to  send  a copy  of  a cur- 
rent issue  of  1’hoto-Ek.v  Magazine  to  a soldier,  official 
or  civilian,  connected  with  the  United  States  Expe- 
ditionary FMrces  in  Eurojje,  may  do  this  through 
Photo-Er,\,  He  should  send  us  his  name  and  address, 
and  the  official  designation  of  unit  or  organization  to 
which  the  addressee  belongs,  and  said  cojiy  will  be  sent 
at  once  from  the  office  of  the  puf)lisher,  free  of  charge. 

Thus  a subscriber  may  keep  his  files  of  Photo-Eka 
unbroken  and  also  have  the  sati,sfaction  of  doing  his 
f)it.  Aloreover,  the  publisher  will  be  glad  to  continue 
to  send  P]ioto-Era  to  the  addressee,  regularly  each 
month,  till-for-bid  and  at  no  expen.se,  whatever,  to  tlie 
person  making  this  rec[uest.  The  necessary  and  correct 
form  of  address  required  is  as  follows: 


Return  to 


(Xhune  and  address 
of  sender.) 

JOHX  SAHTH,  Jr., 

Co.  X.,  I.XFAXTRY 

.AvrERU'.vx  Expedition.xry  IAjrces. 


Piioto-Er-Y  u'ill  do  ihis  for  you! 

P.  P.  A.  of  Texas 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Professional  Photog- 
raphers’ .Association,  of  Texas  will  be  hehl  at  Hou.ston, 
Texas,  Octolter  9,  10,  11,  and  13.  A comi)lete  and  prac- 
tical ]>rogram  has  been  arranged  which  is  to  include 
many  features  of  v'alue  to  ]>rofessional  i)holographer.s. 
The  secretary,  Felix  Raymer,  Austin,  Texas,  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  i)articulars. 

Eliminating  a Cause  of  Fogging 

Fog  is  a constant  danger  to  the  photographer.  In 
The  Amalcur  Photographer  E.  II.  B.  S.  offers  a valuable 
word  of  advice.  “J'he  writer  recently  had  tlie  annoy- 
ing exjjerience  to  find  that  a batch  of  negatives,  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a small  folding  pocket-camera,  were 
hojdessly  fogged,  owing  to  light  having  found  its  way 
to  the  plates  when  the  slide  was  withdrawn  to  make  the 
exposure.  'Phis  happened  even  when  the  slide  was  not 
pulled  right  out.  It  was  discovered  that  this  fogging 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strip  of  plush  or  velvet  pro- 
vided to  prevent  this  very  trouble  had  iiccome  worn 
and  pressed  down  hard  by  frequent  use.  .A  snitalile 
]uece  of  new  material  not  licing  available,  the  following 
jilan  — which  may  be  of  interest  and  use  to  oilier  work- 
ers with  a similar  diflicnlty  — was  devised  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  case.  J'he  plush-strip  was  <letached  and  a 
|)iece  of  thin  card  — about  i/,|  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
not  more  — was  stuck  down  exactly  in  the  iiosition 
which  the  pinsli  had  occujiied.  AA’hen  this  jiiece  of  card 
was  secure,  the  iilnsh-strip  was  refastened  into  its  place 
over  the  card.  'I'lie  very  slight  ditt'erence  caused  by 
the  addition  of  Ihe  card  proved  to  be  an  etlVctive  r(>m- 
edy,  anil  has  obviated  a.  repetition  of  Ihe  trouble.  ’ 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  honks. 


Pictorial  PiioTOiiHAriiY  — Its  Principles  and  Practice 
By  Paul  L.  Anderson.  li.  E.  (ictavo;  clotli.  ‘-23 
photo-illustrations  and  3.5  diagrams.  Price,  !|i2..5()  net 
Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Liiipincott  Conijiany. 
Devotees  of  soft-focus  photography  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a liook  written  on  this  subject  by  I’aiil  L.  An- 
derson— the  eminent  [lictorialist,  instructor  (Clarence 
II.  White  School  of  Photography)  and  author  ('“Picto- 
rial Landscape-Photography”)  — and  just  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Li])pincott  Company.  The  liook  is  entitled. 

"Pictorial  Photography Its  Principles  and  Practice." 

and  is  confined  chiefly  fo  the  use  of  several  tyiies  of 
soft -focus  lenses  — Wollensak's  "^'erito."  Pinkham  & 
Smith's  “ Semi-.\chromatic,”  Spencer's  “Port-Land” 
and  Struss"  “Pictorial.”  The  illustrations,  ostensibly 
exemplifying  the  results  (diffused  definition  of  objects) 
obtainable  with  these  uncorrected  olijectives,  are  limited 
fo  landscape,  portraiture  and  interiors.  They  are  liy 
such  well-known  workers  as  Clarence  H.  White.  W.  E. 
Macnaughtan,  W.  H.  Porterfield.  Karl  Striuss,  Ger- 
trude K;isel>ier,  Charles  Kendall,  II.  Y.  Siimmons  and 
Paul  L.  .Vnderson,  but  are  mostly  small  in  size  and 
hardly  representative  of  their  authors'  high  artistic  rep- 
utations. The  advanced  worker  and  actual  or  intend- 
ing user  of  a soft -focus  lens,  of  whatever  make,  will 
find  here  the  ]jrinciples  of  pictorial  photography  ex- 
plained for  his  exclusive  benefit  — laeginning  with  the 
usual  analysis  and  use  of  the  various  constituents  of 
the  i)hotograi)hic  camera.  .Much  space  is  given  to  a 
de.scription  of  the  print ing-])rocesses  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  ])ictorial  wcjrker;  viz..  Carbon,  .Multiple  (inm, 
(ium-Platinum,  Bromoil  and  Bromide  Eidarging.  Two 
popular  methods  — Ozobrome  ami  Ozotype  — are 
omitted  because  the  necessary  materials  are  ditficult  to 
priH'ure  in  this  country.  In  his  discussion  of  the  various 
])riuting-media,  he  dismi.s.ses  gasligiit-pa[)ers  as  being 
valuable  oidy  to  the  commercial  photogra[dier.  the  pic- 
lorialist  finding  them  of  little  use,  because  they  lack 
“absolute  permanence  and  highest  e.sthetic  quality." 

'Pile  closing  chapter  treats  motion-picture  photogra- 
phy with  clearness  and  discrimination,  although,  as  f.ar 
as  we  know,  the  requisite  objective  for  either  making 
or  ju’ojeeling  is  an  auastigmat  and  not  an  imcor- 
rected  lens.  The  author's  .statement  that  the  enhni- 
iiating  ])roduct  of  kinematogra|)hy.  the  |>hotoplay,  can 
never  disiilace  the  spoken  word  on  the  ilra.matic  stage, 
is  eiiigrammal ic  and  true,  and  deserves  to  be  reprinted 
in  every  influential  jmblication  in  the  country.  The 
text  not  oidy  interests  by  t he  earnest  ness  of  t he  author's 
conviction,  but  by  the  refined  and  pleasing  individu- 
ality of  his  style. 

How  To  Make  Portraits 
Cmjeh  this  title  the  .\merican  Photogra[)hic  Pub- 
lishing ( o.,  of  Boston,  I . S.  .V.,  has  issued  an  Svo 
book  of  (12  |)ages  in  which  the  teclmi<ine  of  making 
portraits  is  described.  The  author,  h'rank  B.  Fraprie, 
F.  K.  P.  S..  has  assemblia!  and  classified  the  various 
methods  of  lighting- — daylight  arnl  artifi<-ial  de- 
\clopnient,  printing  and  enlarging,  and  inelm!c(l  the 


latest  studio-apparatus  calculated  to  yield  the  best 
results  Xumerons  diagrams  show  the  position  of  sit- 
ter, light-source  and  camera  for  studio  and  at-home 
portraiture.  The  artistic  side  of  portraiture  is  not 
touched  upon.  The  book  is  50  cents  in  cloth-binding; 
jiaper-covers,  'S.j  cents. 

A Book  for  Picture-Lovers 

ii.vNDY  pocket-size  “Picture-Dietionary”  has  been 
issued  by  J.  Sawtelle  F’ord,  of  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
will  find  rapid  favor  among  all  picture-lovers  desirous 
to  know  about  the  best-known  pictures  of  the  world. 
The  little  T2mo  volume  consists  of  five  parts,  each  de- 
voted to  a full  description,  location,  authorship,  etc., 
of  one  hundred  masterpieces  in  painting.  Every  per- 
son of  refinement  has  copies  of  at  least  several  cele- 
brated works  of  art  with  whose  history  he  may  not  be 
familiar  and  which  is  often  a .source  of  embarrassment 
to  him.  Mr.  Sawtelle's  little  book  will  then  be  found  of 
ready  assistance.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1.00,  from  its  pub- 
lisher or  with  Photo-F)ha  for  one  year,  .$2.30. 

The  Best  Book  on  Retouching 

Most  of  the  books  that  treat  on  retouching  and 
working  on  the  negatives,  with  tlie  intention  to  im- 
prove them,  are  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
Everyliody  interested  has  Iieen  looking  for  the  ideal 
book  on  this  important  suliject,  and,  considering  the 
opinions  expressed  by  expert  profe.ssional  photog- 
raphers, PnoTO-F'iUA  takes  pleasure  in  recommending, 
to  professionals  as  well  as  to  amateurs,  the  best  book 
on  this  subject  printed  in  the  English  language.  We 
refer  to  the  work,  “\  Complete  Treatise  on  Artistic 
Ketonching,  Modeling  and  Etching,”  by  Clara  Weis- 
man  — an  expert  retoucher  and,  for  many  years,  the 
head  of  the  retouching-department  of  one  of  the 
largest  photograiihic  establishments  in  this  country. 
The  author  is  by  training,  experience  and  tempera- 
ment well-fitted  to  treat  so  ditficult  a subject  as  re- 
touching; and  admirably,  indeed,  has  she  performed 
her  task.  Not  only  does  she  set  forth,  at  once  clear  and 
concise,  the  jirinciples  of  sane  retouching  and  their  ap- 
plication, but  how  to  avoid  the  common  error  of  spoil- 
ing a likeness  and  its  anatomical  aspect  by  senseless 
manipulations.  She  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
truth  in  modeling  the  human  face,  and  illustrates  by 
means  of  examples  the  danger  of  falsifying  the  results 
of  the  lens.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  de- 
lightful illustrations  of  genre  and  portrait-photography, 
exemiilifying  the  best  principles  of  the  retouching-art 
which  make  for  the  artistic  blending  of  truth  and  ideal- 
ity. The  author  also  illustrates  how  successfully  an 
expression  of  gloom  may  be  converted  into  one  of 
happiness,  and  how  other  modifications  on  the  negative 
may  be  effected  by  skilful  use  of  pencil  and  etching- 
I nife,  urL'ing  only  such  technical  manipulations  as  may 
I e successfully  practised  by  the  retoucher  of  average 
ability,  her  one  thought  being  the  attainment  of  su- 
premely artistic  results  by  easy  and  sensible  methods. 

Although  the  author  is  a practical  artist  and  a recog- 
nized authority  in  her  specialty,  she  supports  her  ad- 
\ice  with  references  to  well-known  art-principles,  thus 
inqiarting  to  her  words  greater  value  and  force.  The 
closing  chapter,  “Stx  le  ami  Individuality,”  reveals  the 
author's  familiarity  with  the  works  of  tlie  great  jiaint- 
ers,  and  wortinly  terminates  a volume  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  practical  worker  — professional 
or  amateur.  M e accord  it  our  heartiest  endorsement. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  only  a few  copies 
are  left.  It  was  published  at  .$2.50,  but  will  soon  be 
out  of  ju'int.  Cojiies  will  be  sent  by  the  Bntdish.er  of 
I’iioto-Ek.v  on  receipt  of  $2.00  each. 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

Is 

Patent  Xo.  l,'237.34'-2,  on  process  for  l’ro<incing 
Color-Printing  Plates  has  been  granted  to  Lee  P. 
Hynes.  Chicago,  111.,  in  which  the  following  is  claimed: 
The  herein  described  process  of  making  engravers’ 
plates,  which  comprises  producing  a halftone  negative 
of  a picture,  producing  a silhouette  of  any  desired  por- 
tion of  the  picture,  making  a negative  of  said  silhouette, 
thus  making  a negative  silhouette  with  oiraque  and 
transparent  portions,  superposing  said  negative  sil- 
houette upon  the  said  half-tone  negative,  and  then 
printing  therefrom  onto  the  engraver's  plate. 

.\ntomatic  Film-Control  has  been  invented  by 
Homer  II.  Heckman,  of  Freeport,  111.,  patent  Xo.  1,2.37,- 
33,3.  The  patentee  claims  as  follows:  A camera  in- 
cluiling  a slmtter,  shutter  operating  mechanism,  hand- 
pressure  means  to  actuate  said  mechanism,  a casing 
independent  of  the  camera-housing  said  hand-means, 
and  means  carried  Iry  said  casing  to  control  the  ex- 
[)osure-character  of  said  shutter. 

.\lbert  M.  Schoenberg,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  in- 
vented Cut-Film  Holder,  patent  Xo.  1,237,502,  in  which 
the  following  is  clai?ned:  A cut-film  holder  coni])rising 
a fraTiie,  spring-tension  members  fixedly  secured  lo 
opposite  sides  of  the  frame  and  within  the  scope  thereof, 
nwardly-extended  film-retaining  members  carrie<l  by 
Said  tension-members,  sirring-clips  mounted  in  pairs 
on  said  retaining-memlters,  and  adjusting-means  to 
adjust  .said  tension-members  with  respect  to  frame. 

Patent  Xo.  1.2.37.057,  on  Photographic  1 )evelo])iTig- 
.\pparatus,  has  been  invented  by  Robert  Kroedel, 
Rochester.  X.  Y.  The  patentee  claims  as  follows: 
-V  roll-film  develoiiing-apparatus  embodying  a support 
having  two  parallel,  looped  guides  adai)ted  to  receive 
the  opposite  edges  of  a doidjied  film-strip. 

Henry  .1.  (iaisman.  X'ew  York,  X'.  Y.,  has  invent(‘d 
Method  of  and  Means  to  produce  designations  of  pho- 
tograi)hically  sensitive  elements,  patent  X’o.  1,2.33,504. 
in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  .\  new  article  of 
manufacture  coiufirising  a flexible  photograi)hically 
sensitized-film  having  an  oparjue  i)rotecting  cover 
thereon,  said  cover  comjwising  a plurality  of  sui)er- 
imposed  translucid  sheets,  one  of  said  slieets  having  a 
disi)laceable  coating  facing  the  other  cover  sheet. 

Photog'rai)hic  Shutter,  Patent  X’o.  1.238,422  has  been 
invented  by  Paul  J.  Marks.  Rochester,  X'.  Y.  'I'he 
patentee  claims  as  follows:  In  a photographic  shutter, 
the  combinatif)n  with  a lilade-mechanism,  of  a sj)ring 
operatively  connected  with  the  blades  and  a niaster- 
mend)er  adapted  to  actuate  the  blades  in  one  direction 
through  the  medium  of  the  spring  and  to  positively 
actuate  them  in  the  other  direction. 

"The  Largest  Photograph  in  the  World  ” 

.\ccoiU)lX(;  to  a writer  in  the  Hritinh  Joiinuil  nf  I‘lw- 
loi/rn /jfn/.  "The  largest  [)hotograt)h  in  the  world  " has 
been  well  an<l  truly  boomed  in  the  lay-press  am!  more 
or  less  accurate  technical  details  have  been  given  to  I he 
I)ublic.  who  gaze  and  wonder  at  the  pos.^ibilities  of  pho- 
tography. The  latest  “largest  photograph,"  it  need 
harilly  be  said,  is  that  7iow  hanging  at  the  exhibition  of 
f’anailian  war  photographs  at  the  (irafton  (lalleries, 
an  eidargement  made  from  a 5 by  4 negative,  and 
measuritig  20  by  11  feet,  depicting  the  Canadian  oper- 


ations at  \ imy  Ridge. 

Fnlargements  have  increased  in  size  with  th.al  of 
bromide  j)aper,  and  the  British  Journal  in  1S112  tells 
us  of  a photograph,  “said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world ; 
this  masterpiece  measured  7 by  3|  feet,  and  <lepicted 
Miss  Ada  Rehan,  the  actress,  in  her  impersonation  of 
“Rosalind;’’  it  was  the  work  of  M.  Walery,  of  London. 
Ry  a curious  coincidence,  another  paragraph  on  the 
very  same  page  tells  of  a large  panoramic  ])icture,  48 
inches  long,  made  by  Mr.  (’arbutt,  who  was  hoping  to 
produce  one  75  inches,  or  even  more,  in  length. 

The  s])ring  of  1!)04  saw  the  monster  enlargement,  of 
German  origin,  exhibited  in  London  l>y  the  Rotary 
(’omjjany.  It  was  a view  of  the  Ray  of  X’a|)les,  and 
although  on  one  i)iece  of  i)ai)cr,  39  I>y  5 feet,  it  was  a 
combination  picture  made  from  six  whole  plate  nega- 
tives, the  joins  being  cleverly  hidden.  a])])arently  by 
a lot  of  faking  or  brush  work;  indeed,  a photograph 
showing  three  artists  with  brushes,  mahlsficks,  and 
])a!ettes,  at  work  on  the  enlargement,  was  rei)rodnced 
on  i)age  295  of  the  1904  Photngram . This,  no  doubt,  re- 
mains the  largest  combination-picture  ever  made  ui)on 
one  piece  of  |)ai>er. 

.M  the  same  lime  there  apj)eared  another  monster 
])hotograi)h  of  a ililfereut  ty])e,  a panoi'ama  of  the  .Mi)s. 
measuring  70  by  7 feet,  made  by  joining  u[),  without 
any  sign  of  a join,  eight  separate  enlargements  from  as 
many  negatives,  a i)erformance  no  one  has  yet  attempt- 
ed to  rival,  and  probaldy  will  not,  as  such  pictures 
are  of  little  use. 

A Makeshift  Focusing-Screen 

One  cannot  know  too  many  gooil  substitutes  for  a 
broken  ground-glass.  R.  M.  F..  in  The  Amafrur  Pho- 
loi/ra /ilicr.  adds  another  to  the  list.  “\'arious  snlrsti- 
tntes  for  a broken  ground-glass  focusing-screcn  have 
bc(Mi  noted  from  time  to  time,  most  of  them  more  or 
less  elaborate,  and  generally  in  adopting  them  we  find 
that  sonu'  inijtorlant  element  is  not  to  hand.  ,\s  a make- 
shift for  a broken  ground-glass  sci'een  on  an  old  field- 
camera,  the  writer  I’ecentiv  tried  the  following,  and 
though  it  cannot  be  claimed  th.at  the  .substitute  is  supe- 
rior or  even  eq\ial  to  the  commercial  acid  etched  ground- 
glass,  oi-  th.at  it  is  ii.articidarly  well  suited  to  tine  fo(ais- 
ing,  it  has  the  undoubted  advantage  that  the  two  parts 
will  be  at  hand.  'I'hey  consist  simply  of  a sheet  of  clean 
gla.ss  of  the  s.ame  size  as  the  broken  screen  - an  ohi 
cleaned-off  negati\'c  will  do  admirabl\-  — .aiiil  alsca  a 
sheet  of  grease-proof  kitchen-pa|)cr.  To  use,  the  jiapei' 
is  cut  to  the  size  of  the  brok(‘n  screen  ami  laid  into  the 
fr.ame;  the  glass  is  laid  over,  and  the  fasteni'rs  turned 
to  hold  it  in  i)osition.  ’ 

Poiirin}>  Without  Spilling 

.V  ci.vs.s  rod  can  be  used  with  almost  the  same  result 
as  a funnel  when  it  is  necessary  to  |)oiir  a li(|iilil  into  a 
coriqiarati  vely  small  vessel.  'Fo  do  t his  t he  r-od  is  ilifipcd 
into  the  li(|uid.  ami  then  held  almost  vci'tically  with  its 
end  \\  lici'c  t he  li(|iiid  is  I o flow.  'FIh'  moll  I h of  the  bol  I Ic 
is  brought  against  t lie  rod  and  the  bolt  Ic  t il  I cd  up,  when 
the  lif|iiid  will  travel  down  the  rod  willioiil  any  Iciid- 
ency  to  spill.  Photnijraphi/. 


AYe  h:ive  liad  occasion  in  several  of  our  recent  letters 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  energies  of  amatenr-]>hotog- 
raphers  in  this  country  have  been  almost  entirely 
diverted  liy  the  war.  Many  liave  drojrped  photog- 
raphy altogether,  and  have  been  absorbed  into  one  or 
other  of  the  services.  Others  have  found  [(hotographic 
emj)loynient  under  the  Government,  apjrlying  their 
knowledge  of  the  craft  in  ways  and  for  purposes  that 
are  certainly  new  to  them.  Again,  others  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Snapshots-from- 
Hoine  League,  or  have  used  their  ])hotography  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  or  some  war  charity.  C'onse- 
quently,  it  is  small  wonder  that  we  have  little  to  record 
of  the  ordinary  pre-war  photographic  doings.  Almost 
nothing  is  hapj)ening  in  the  old  sense,  but  in  reality 
much,  indeed,  is  going  oni  experiences  are  being 
gained  in  many  new  ways  of  life  by  photographers,  and 
mostly  through  their  knowledge  of  photography.  AA’e 
should  fail  in  our  duty  as  chroniclers  if  we  did  not  em- 
pha.size  this  point.  It  is  more  far-reaching  and  im- 
portant than  any  other  ])hotographic  factor,  altering 
permanently  the  outlook  and  habits  of  many  people. 
,\n  extract  or  two  from  a letter,  just  received,  may  hel)) 
to  illustrate  what  we  have  been  trying  to  describe. 

Before  the  war  the  writer  (a  woman)  was  a regular 
exhibitor  at  the  Salon  and  R.  P.  S.,  spending  much  time 
working  in  oil  and  gum,  and  producing  very  successful 
studies  of  children.  For  the  last  six  months  she  has 
turned  her  talent  to  account  lu'ofessionally,  the  pro- 
ceeds going  to  a war-fund.  She  writes: 

“Although  I feel  that  1 have  worked  like  a trooper 
the  last  six  nuniths,  my  nervous  system  still  remains 
intact.  I am  getting  the  babies  of  the  district  gradually 
into  my  net,  and  have  made  nearly  £100  since  1 began.  " 

That  shows  what  she  is  doing:  but  the  next  para- 
graph is  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  point  of 
view  of  the  artist  versus  the  parent: 

“All  this  would  be  fairly  satisfactory  were  it  not  for 
the  horrible  fact  that  the  jtarent's  choice  is  never  the 
photographer's  choice,  and  that  if  one  wants  to  make 
money  mie  dare  not  exi)eriment  or  go  for  anything  but 
llic  pretty  and  the  ordinary!"' 

All  those  who  have  taken  u])  professional  jmrtrait- 
work  know  how  true  this  last  sentence  is.  Photographic 
portraiture  would  be  an  ideal  occupation  if  the  sitter 
could  be  persmnled  that  what  the  artist  considers  his 
best  picture  is  the  best  portrait!  But  our  correspond- 
ent goes  oTi  to  console  herself  with  the  reflection  that 
“however  un])leasant  it  is  to  photograph  a smile,  it  is 
better  than  stitching  bandages,  or  getting  a backache 
in  a hos[)ital."’  d’he  point  of  view  of  the  i)rofessional 
on  such  undertakings  no  doubt  wovdd  piit  a different 
com[)lexion  on  them,  and  were  it  not  a war-time,  and, 
let  us  hoi)c,  a}i  c])hemeral  business,  there  would  l)e 
much  to  be  said  for  it,  as  the  |)nblic  is  always  ready 
enough  to  spend  money  on  teas,  entertainments,  or 
even  iiliotography,  if  it  is  assured  that  the  proceeds 
will  benefil  a war-fund. 

Air.  Walter  Barnett's  exhilhtion  of  iiortraits  at 
Knightsbridge  was  sure  to  attract  attention.  As  its 
name.  (“Warriors  .Ml  ")  implies,  it  is  a collection  of 
photograjihs  of  .sohliers,  many  of  whom  are  at  the  front. 
.Ml  the  “warriors”  look  strong  and  hardy,  with  plenty 
of  character  and  anatomy  showing  in  their  faces,  and 
one  rejoices  that  such  a well-known  professional  as 
Air.  Barnelt  is  considerably  modifying  the  use  of  re- 
touching. There  is  a Utile  lack  of  variety  in  this  show, 
and  a certain  sameness  in  the  lighting  and  liaekgromids 


■ — either  ejnite  light  or  dark.  One  also  grew  a little 
tired  of  the  direct,  full-bodied  pose:  both  shoulders 
exactly  even,  and  the  buttons  in  the  middle  of  the  pic- 
ture. We  were  tactless  enough  to  remark  to  the  kind 
lady  who  showed  us  around  that  we  wished  some  of 
the  sitters  had  not  presented  such  a rigid  front  to  the 
camera,  and  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  a little  more 
easy  and  natural.  “But,  surely,”  she  replied,  “you 
would  not  wish  a soldier  to  have  an  artistic  photo- 
graph! " with  a most  scornful  emphasis  on  the  adjective. 
We  murmured  apologetically  that,  no  doubt,  she  was 
right,  and  probably  the  “ hand-at-attention”  attitude 
suited  military  subjects. 

Just  across  the  road,  at  Knightsbridge,  is  Mrs. 
Marion  Neilson's  new  studio,  and  we  went  in  to  see 
what  she  was  doing.  If  one  craves  artistic  photography 
one  is  sure  to  find  it  here,  only  that  the  word  “artistic” 
has  fallen  into  so  great  disrepute  that  one  would  hesi- 
tate .so  to  label  Mrs.  Neilson's  clever  and  distinguished 
work.  She  had  had  a run  of  children,  and  we  were  shown 
the  ])roots  of  charming  youngsters  whose  happy  mo- 
ments seemed  to  have  been  caught  in  their  own  nur- 
series. “And  are  you  going  to  send  to  the  Salon.^”  we 
asked:  but  with  this  new  studio  and  the  one  in  Bond 
Street  running  at  the  same  time,  Airs.  Xeilson  gave  a 
reply  that  left  us  in  doubt. 

AAe  wonder  if  the  Grafton  Gallery  has  ever  had  a 
more  popular  exhibition  than  that  of  the  second  Cana- 
dian Official  AA'ar-Photograi)hs  now  being  held.  It  is 
certaiidy  a triumph  for  photography  that  it  is  able  to 
attract  such  crowds. 

On  view  there  is  the  much-advertised  gigantic  pho- 
tograph, .said  to  lie  the  largest  in  the  world,  of  the  Ca- 
nadians storming  A iniy  Ridge.  The  pre.ss  has  boomed 
this  picture,  ami  advertisements  of  it  have  been  rather 
misleading,  so  that  one  of  us  expected  to  see  life-sized 
figures  fighting  their  way  uji  a precipitous  hill!  AA'ith 
this  mental  vision,  it  is  perhaps  a little  disappointing, 
for  the  figures  are  not  nearly  life-size,  the  ground  looks 
Hat  and  all  is  low  in  tone  and  naturally  rather  under- 
exposed. However,  when  one  has  once  rid  oneself  of 
the  stupidly  imagined  picture,  this  photograph  is  ejuite 
sensational  enough.  The  more  we  look  at  it  the  more 
it  gets  hold  of  us,  until  we,  too,  seem  right  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight.  To  give  this  vision  of  what  it  is  like,  right 
up  at  the  front,  is  a splendid  achievement  of  the  cam- 
era. AA’e  are  given  a glimpse  of  an  heroic  deed  which 
will  live  in  history. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  making  of  these  photographs 
Captain  Ivor  Castle,  the  official  photographer,  ri.sked 
his  life  again  and  again,  and  when  one  sees  “The  Storm- 
ing of  A’imy  Ridge  " one  cannot  doubt  his  self-sacrifice 
and  courage. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  first  room  are  life-size  heads 
of  (iermans,  probably  prisoners.  J'hey  are  bromide 
enlargements  very  cleverly  colored,  and  the  effect  is 
lifelike  and  startling.  They  are  hung  “on  the  line” 
and  stare  at  us  in  an  uncanny  manner.  \ fair  Teuton 
boy  smiles  us  almost  out  of  countenance,  and  when  we 
turn  away,  almost  embarrassed,  we  come  face  to  face 
with  a learned-looking  jirofessor  in  “feld-grau,"'  with 
a three  ilays"  growth  of  beard  on  his  chin.  There  is  the 
stolid  looking  “ Dreijahrige,"  also  the  educated  “Ein- 
jiihrige,"’  and  although  each  face  is  remarkably  differ- 
ent in  build  and  features,  with  expres.sions  varying  from 
a broail  grin  to  a savage-looking  scowl,  they  all  have  a 
typically  German  apiiearance. 

.Mt hough  there  are  no  horrors  in  this  exhibition,  the 
darker  side  of  war  is  de])icfed.  AAe  see  the  dead  being 
carried,  the  wounded  being  jiickcd  u|),  the  Red  Cross 
train  starting,  etc.  'I'he  lighter  side  also  has  its  place, 
and  we  are  shown  plenty  of  Tommies  simply  reveling 
in  all  kinds  of  odd  baths:  round  corrugated-iron  affairs 

“If!) 


or  what  look  like  tea-chests,  the  bather  wears  the  same 
sort  of  seraphic  grin  in  each.  "Shorter,  Please,”  is  the 
title  of  a photograph  of  hair-cutting,  or  rather  shearing, 
where  the  head  is  already  so  closely  shaved  that 
“shorter,  please,”  is  quite  inipossihle.  “A  Fine  Ibint- 
ing-Morning”  shows  the  sportsman  intent  on  his 
game;  but  his  preserves  happen  to  l)o  his  shirt,  which 
he  has  stripped  off  his  shoulders! 

In  spite  of  its  being  August,  the  exhibition  was 
crowded;  but  then  London  is  never  emjffy  now,  even 
in  the  dog-days.  Many  of  the  visitors  were  Canadians, 
and  might  have  stepped  .straight  out  of  the  photo- 
graphs; no  wonder  they  were  so  interested  in  them! 

M'ith  reference  to  a note  in  this  column,  some  mouths 
back,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  the  announcement 
of  the  Press-Bureau  that  in  future,  “where  military 
circumstances  admit  of  the  grant  of  limited  facilities  to 
photograph  hostile  aircraft  brought  to  earth  iu  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  other  objects  of  naval  or  mili- 
tary importance,  preferential  permission  will  be  given 
to  approved  press-photographers.” 

Speaking  of  permits,  Mr.  A.  L.  Coburn  seems  to  be 
a traveling  depository  of  them.  He  is  now  staying  at 
the  coast  in  Wales,  and  has  made  it  his  busine.ss  to  get 
every  sort  of  permission  for  an  alien  to  photograph 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  But  as  is  so  often  the  way, 
when  the  thing  is  within  reach  it  becomes  worthless,  and. 
now  this  Peter  Pan  of  Photography,  who  refuses  to 
grow  up,  is  enthusiastically  painting  Futurist  ])ictures! 

C-VRixE  AXD  Will  C.viidy. 


No  Credit  Now  To  Make  Good  Pictures 

Sometimes  I feel  like  protesting.  Photography  is 
getting  altogether  too  simple.  It  is  really  a crime  the 
way  all  the  sporting-chances  have  been  eliminated. 

IMiy,  years  ago  when  you  had  made  an  exposure,  it 
was  jiossible  to  get  up  a little  bet  on  the  resnlt.  A’ou 
never  knew  absolutely  that  you  were  going  to  have  a 
picture.  There  were  lots  of  mean  things  that  might 
happen  to  frustrate  your  purpose  unbeknown  to  you, 
and  a real  photograph,  clean  and  clear.  Mas  a triumph 
to  boast  of.  It  got  you  a reinitation.  But  not  now.  No; 
any  old  fool  can  make  a photograph  nowadays,  and  you 
have  to  go  in  for  composition  and  separation  of  planes 
and  other  highl>row  stuff  to  keej)  uj)  in  front  where 
people  will  notice  you.  at  all. 

Think  nhat  it  ivas  like  — back  in  the  days  when 
they  were  ju.st  beginning  to  use  dryplates.  A jdio- 
tographer  could  n't  telegraph  for  a gross  of  any  ])lates 
of  a familiar  brand,  receive  them  a day  or  two  later, 
and  then  go  ahead  and  pop  ever\f  hing  in  sight  in  per- 
fect confidence  of  his  results.  Not  much.  lie  liad  to 
send  off  to  a distant  stock-house  for  a bottle  of  dry- 
plate-emulsion  and  flow  it  over  the  plates  himself. 
Sometimes,  it  was  fast  emulsion  and  sometimes  it  was 
sloiv;  he  could  n't  always  be  sure  beforehand.  'I'here 
was  always  a sporting-chance  to  leml  excitement.  ,\nd 
sometimes  the  summer-sunlight  Mduld  get  into  the 
emulsion  before  it  reached  him.  It  meant  something 
to  be  a photographer  in  those  days. 

A felloiv  conld  make  a fortune  out  of  photography 
in  those  days,  too.  There  was  Stanley,  M'ho  got  sick  of 
waiting  for  his  emulsion  to  be  shipiied  away  up  into 
Maine  and  decided  to  make  it  for  himself  instead, 
until  he  had  such  a nice  dryplate-business  that  the  big 
guns  in  the  Iiusiness  came  along  and  took  it  off  his 
hands  for  a few  hundred  thousand,  more  or  less,  leaving 
him  free  to  go  into  the  making  of  automobiles  and 
violins.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  .sometimes,  thinking 
what  I missed  by  not  being  born  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  sooner.  Jlut  all  the  big  things  in  photography 


have  now  been  invented,  so  that  we  can  neither  make 
a fortune  out  of  it  nor  have  any  of  the  old-time  excite- 
ment in  attempting  to  make  a picture. 

I remember  my  first  camera,  M'hich  had  a lens  that 
M’orked  at  a maximum  speed  of  about  F/.'I'i.  If  you 
stood  on  the  beaeh  at  noon  in  the  middle  of  summer  ou 
a cloudless  ilay,  you  could  get  au  excellent  snapshot ; 
but  at  all  ollio'r  times  you  had  to  make  time-exposures. 
If  there  Mere  trees  and  bushes  in  the  vieM',  you  had  lo 
Match  to  see  that  the  Mind  did  n't  bloM'  so  as  to  make 
them  look  fuzzy;  and  if  there  Mere  figures,  you  had  to 
freeze  them  into  rigidity  with  a hypnotic  stare  or  else 
strap  them  doMii.  When  you  had  been  through  the 
ordeal  of  making  a fcMV  pictures — that  is,  exposures, 
for  they  didn't  ahvays  turn  out  to  lie  pictures  — you 
felt  as  if  you  had  lieen  through  the  family-Mriuger  and 
had  to  take  a SM'ig  of  .something  cool  and  invigorating 
to  restore  the  vital  spark.  Anil,  of  course,  it  was  pretty 
nearly  as  bad  for  those  that  M'ere  photographed. 

Nom'  all  that  is  changed.  Lenses  are  so  fast  that 
making  snajishots  is  dead  easy.  ^ on  can  do  it  any  time. 
You  can  steal  up  on  the  subject  unaMares,  you  can 
even  catch  him  on  the  run.  Sometimes  you  have  to, 
M’hen  he  has  .seen  you  first.  And  you  ilon't  have  any 
of  the  old-time  developing-excitcment,  either.  There 
ahvays  used  to  be  a chance  about  the  chemicals;  but 
there  isn't  any  more.  And  hoM’  one  misses  the  old 
curly  film  that  hail  to  be  soaked  iu  glycerine  to  make  it 
lie  Hat  Life  does  n't  seem  the  same  Muthout  that  dear 
old  film.  M'hich  M’ould  roll  u])  into  a cylinder  just  as 
you  M'ent  to  clam[>  doM  ii  the  back  of  the  print  ing-frame. 

Anil  then  there  used  to  be  all  that  ]deasant  Munter- 
evening  M'ork  of  cutting  masks  for  different  sizes  of 
pictures,  so  that  yon  could  leave  out  the  parts  of  the 
picture  you  M'ere  ashamed  of,  and  the  delightfully 
stimulating  problem  of  getting  a good  [irint  from  a 
negative  that  proved  to  have  been  made  on  the  bias, 
Muth  the  Mater  running  up  hill.  Alas,  patent  printing- 
frames  and  printers  have  eliminated  all  that  by  sup|ily- 
ing  a neat  little  set  of  adjustable  masks  that  do  the 
business  in  the  tMunkling  of  an  eye. 

But  the  saddest  thing  of  all  is  this  range-finder. 
When  every  other  sporting-chance  had  been  turned 
into  a dead  certainty,  there  Mas  ahvays  the  one  last 
hope  that  yon  might  possibly  make  a mistake  in  focus- 
ing. Nom'  not  ev'en  that  is  alloMcd.  d'he  range-finder 
tells  yon  Mhether  your  focus  is  correct  before  you  make 
the  picture.  It  used  to  be  a triumi>h  to  get  the  focus 
right;  uom-  it  is  a misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a fine  or 
imiirisonment,  or  both,  to  get  it  Mrong.  I’hotography 
is  getting  altogether  too  accurate  and  simple. 

The  1 iilciisificr. 

Change  of  Address 

SuBSCUTTiERs  mIu)  (Icsirc  to  cluiuge  their  addresses 
are  requested  to  inform  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
previous  month,  as  the  envcioiies  must  be  adilressed 
and  cla.ssified  for  mailing  on  the  Ktth. 

I'ailure  to  do  this  puts  it  up  to  the  subscriber  to 
procure  his  copy  from  his  former  jiost-oflice  address, 
and  no  duplicate  copy  can  be  expected  from  the  Pub- 
lisher of  Pii()T()-F>r.\. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  Morkers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  Advanced  and  Beginners  ('ompe- 
titions  in  order  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  and 
promjit  decision  on  the  jiart  of  the  judges. 

('oNSii)ERivG  the  iirice  of  paper,  shoe-manufactur- 
ers M-ill  .soon  have  to  go  back  to  leather  in  making  cheap 
shoes. — Krrhnmic. 
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How  to  Make  Wet-Plate  Negatives 

A \'ALUABLE  handbook,  “Collodion  and  the  Alaking 
of  Wet-Plate  Negatives  for  Photo-Kngraving  work,” 
has  been  issued  recently  by  the  E.astinan  Kodak  Com- 
pany. It  contains  the  very  latest  information  with  re- 
gard to  manipulating  the  wet-phite,  formulas  and  sug- 
gestions how  to  avoid  technical  difficulties.  Jhirti- 
cular  attention  is  called  to  the  Phistman  service  which 
is  gratis  to  plioto-engravers,  employers  and  workmen. 
Copies  of  the  handbook  will  be  mailed  to  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  sidiject. 

The  New  York  Camera  Exchange 

d'nE  ])ermanent  success  of  the  New  A’ork  Camera - 
Exchange  — one  of  the  oldes  "mis  in  the  business 
to-day  — is  due,  in  the  main,  t-i  the  unremitting,  in- 
dividual and  jiainstaking  zeal  ot  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
.1.  II.  .Andrews.  By  personal  attention  to  every  phase 
of  his  business,  he  has  evolved  an  efficient  selling- 
organization  that  gives  real  .service.  The  stock  of  cam- 
eras, lenses  and  jihoto-accessories  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  The  used-camera  and  exchange- 
dejiartment  is  noted  for  its  fair  dealing,  and  those  who 
desire  to  make  a “camera-trade"  may  do  so  with  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  its  well-known 
lirojirietor. 

“When  Good  Fellows  Get  Together” 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  some  of  the  photographic 
busines.s-ventures,  successful  or  otlierwise,  have  been 
inspired  by  the  Burson  stories,  which  have  been  run- 
ning in  Photo-Era  for  some  time.  An  enterprise  well 
begun,  and  likely  to  prosper,  is  that  of  Peck.  Cro  ,e  l„nd 
Brodie.  high-class  jilioto-finishers,  1101  Elmwood  Ave- 
nue, Buffalo,  X.  A’.  All  three  are  succes.sful  [lictorial- 
ists  and  technical  experts,  and  are  bent  on  doing  only 
strictly  superior  work,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Their 
circular  (folder)  is  a model  of  clearness  of  statement 
and  good  taste.  It  spells  success.  Everybody  .send  for 
one  without  delay! 

New  Bass  Camera-Catalog 

The  new  catalog  Thousand  and  One  Camei'a- 
Bargains,"  i.ssued  by  the  Bass  Camera  Co.,  101)  North 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  is  of  ])ractical  value  to  every 
:imateur  and  professional  worker.  Maiiy  new  and  vised 
camcra-c(|ui])ments.  also  standarci  |)lioto-accessories. 
are  listcvl  at  attractive  [vrices.  A new  iilea  in  camera- 
catalog  compiling  is  introduced  in  the  acce.s.sory-section 
where  all  articles  are  listed  al])habetically,  thus  making 
the  list  self-indexing.  The  firm  stafes  that  its  policy  of 
fair  dealing  will  be  maintained  rigidly  in  all  its  trans- 
victions  witli  camera-buyers.  'I'he  catalog  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  to  Photo-Eha  readers. 

Kathol  Developer 

The  war  has  been  rc.s])onsihlc.  directly  and  indirectly, 
for  the  manufacture  of  many  new  developers.  Kathol 
Wiis  the  first  of  these  to  be  inveiilevl  and  manufvictured 
by  an  .American  chemist.  Dr.  Charles  .1.  Thatcher. 
For  two  years  this  developer  has  been  testeil  exhaust- 


ively by  the  entire  photographic  fraternity.  To-day 
it  is  considered  a standard  product.  Enlarged  and  im- 
jiroved  manufacturing  facilities  now  enable  the  makers 
of  Kathol  to  place  this  popular  product  in  improved 
form  on  the  market  and  at  a reasonable  price.  Photog- 
raphers owe  it  to  themseh^es  to  give  this  American- 
made  developer  their  attention. 

Devoe  Photo-Oil-Colors 

Now  that  vacation-days  are  over  and  camerists  are 
busily  engaged  in  making  prints  from  their  negatives, 
the  .svdvject  of  coloring  some  of  these  pictures  is  of  seri- 
ous interest.  The  long-established  and  unquestioned 
excellence  of  the  Devoe  Photo-Oil-Colors  merits  the 
confidence  of  discriminating  workers.  Further  partic- 
ulars may  be  obtained  from  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co., 

Making  Money  With  the  Camera 

In  the  current  issue  of  “ Plioto-Miniature,”  No.  16.“}, 
every  person  using  a camera,  professionally  or  seini- 
professionally,  may  fimi  at  least  one  way  to  make  it 
[vay.  In  this  lil  tie  volume  — for  sale  liy  any  photo- 
dealer— forty-six  ivages  are  devoted  to  about  a dozen 
ideas,  plans  and  methods  by  any  one  of  which  he  can 
add  $100  to  .$'•2,000  a year  to  his  income  with  very  little 
etlort  — virtually  spare-time  work.  Aloreover,  there  is 
the  actual  fact  or  experience  Ivehind  every  idea  or  asser- 
tion given  in  this  useful  issue  of  “Photo-Miniature" — 
the  most  practical  of  the  series,  so  far.  It  will  interest 
' Very  camera-user  ilesirous  to  make  a dollar,  for  it 
touches  his  heart,  which  is  in  his  pocket.  Price,  twenty- 
five  cents. 

On  the  Doorstep 

Miss  Ethel  Smyth,  Radiographic  Center,  Xlllth 
Region,  lYance,  adilresses  to  the  Dail//  Mail  the  fol- 
lowing letter;  “Sir, — The  director  here  has  just  re- 
ceived, via  Switzerland,  an  offer  from  a leading  German 
firm  who.se  radiogra|)hic  plates,  he  says,  were  the  best 
and  cheapest  on  the  ju'c-war  market,  namely,  to  supply 
at  once  an  unlimilcd  f|uantity  of  material  at  Icsa  than 
half  the  price  (piotcd  in  France  or  cLscwhcrc  — a rate 
which  obviously  ignores  ivrofit.”  If  this  is  a fact,  it 
would  seem  to  indicate  an  activity  in  the  German  pho- 
tograpliic  inilustries  as  daring  as  it  is  unsuspected. 

Specialists  Wanted 

Those  who  preseid  themselves  with  cards  from  the 
forestry  service,  and  who  are  qualified,  may  enlist  at 
the  army  recruiting  stations  for  the  period  of  the  emer- 
gency in  the  d'entli  Engineers,  regular  army,  according 
to  an  order  received  at  the  local  army  station  from 
Washington.  Information  has  also  been  received  that 
a number  of  new  field  and  telegraph  Irattalions  of  the 
regular  army  are  being  organized.  The  men  desired 
are  cable,  telegraph  and  radio  operators,  insifle  and 
outside  wiremen.  electricians,  machinists,  photog- 
raphers and  men  familiar  with  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  telephone  systems. 
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Concerning  the  Lens-Hood 

JAMES  THOMSON 


HE  lens-sliaile,  or  lens-hood  as  some 
call  it,  for  some  reason  difficult  to 
understand,  has  had  small  vogne 
among  camerists  in  this  country. 
To  a multitude  of  camera-users  the 
appliance  is  unknown,  and  in  any  event,  with  a 
good  many,  is  deemed  a supertlnity,  although,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  no  worker  of  serious  ])ur])ose 
shordd  be  without  it.  In  any  circumstance,  the 
shade  is  useful;  and  when  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  heat  down  upon  the  camera-front,  its  em- 
])loyment  becomes  im])eratively  necessary.  More 
especially  is  some  sort  of  leiis-sliade  necessary 
when,  as  mh  ini'requeutly  is  the  case,  the  lens 
is  mounted  in  a shallow  cell,  thus  l)riiiging  it  al- 
most flush  with  the  camera-front.  Under  such 
a condition  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  lens  is 
exposed  to  the  broad  glare  of  day.  Consider, 
then,  the  immense  amount,  of  entirely  su])ertlu- 
ous  light  iiu])inging  upon  the  objective.  AVhether 
in  sun  or  in  shafle,  the  light  is  excessive  and  harm- 
ful to  results.  Fend  off  all  such  needless  illnmi- 
nation  by  the  simjde  expedient  of  attaching  to 
the  camera-front  a tunnel-shai)ed  hood.  I ven- 
ture to  declare  that  by  such  simide  means  a great 
improvement  in  product  will  ensue.  The  bound- 
aries which  the  ground-glass  focusiug-screeu  re- 
veals are  indicative  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
illumination  refpiired  to  imiiress  adef|uatcly  the 
])icture  upon  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  ]>late. 
-Ml  light  otherwise,  toj),  Ixdtom  and  sides,  shonid 
be  fended  off,  to  the  certain  betterment  of  the 
tinishcil  j)roduct. 

Some  f)f  our  most  artistic  effects  are  had  by 
W(jrking  against  the  light,  d his  runs  coimter  to 
what  we  were  once  taught  by  so-callcd  exi)erts, 
who  advised  against  making  views  (jther  than 
with  the  light  from  behind  aTid  oblirjue.  Who- 
ever advanced  such  dicta  originally  umloubtedly 
had  regard  for  the  teachings  of  the  art-school, 
where,  in  drawing,  the  light  is  supj)osed  to  cmne 
from  over  the  left  shoulder,  all  shad(,>ws  falling 
to  the  right.  However,  recent  successes  in  artis- 


tic photography  have  shown  that  the  light  may 
fall  on  the  subject  from  any  direction.  By  the 
use  of  the  lens-shade,  i)hotograj)hing  can  be  done 
with  the  sun  well  in  front  of  the  camera;  but 
whether  or  no  such  is  the  case,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  damage  of  fog  and  flattening  is 
lessened  by  the  use  of  the  shade. 

Some  manage  to  work  against  the  light  by  get- 
ting the  trunk  of  a tree  between  the  lens  and  sun. 
I have  known  some  to  intercci)t  direct  sun-rays 
by  using  a hat  or  a hohler-slide.  All  very  well, 
but  there  have  been  times  when  part  of  the  view 
has  been  cut  off  iiiadvcrtcutly  by  such  makeshift- 
methods  as  the  last.  The  one  certain  method  is 
the  use  of  a hood,  sup])lemented  by  hat  or  slide 
when  deemed  necessary;  and,  indeed,  there  are 
circumstances  where  all  such  expedients  in  com- 
bination are  useful  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 
I’crsonally,  I got  along  for  years  witliout  a shade, 
nor  deemed  it  a necc'ssary  device.  But  when  I 
began  to  take  views  along  the  Boston  water- 
front, I soon  found  that  my  efforts  at  i)icture- 
making  were  very  greatly  ham|)ered.  Aly  hand- 
camera,  along  with  plates  and  other  impedimeuf  a, 
1 am  accustomed  to  carry  iii  a green  l)ag  such  as 
is  affected  by  lawyers.  My  desire  was  to  rig  u]> 
some  sort  of  lens-hood  that  would  fake  up  liffle 
s]>ac(',  something  that  conid  be  instantly  i)ut  on 
and  fakeir  off.  'Fhc  wooden  shade  delineated  in 
Figure  1 answers  my  every  ueeil  and  has  the 
addeci  ad\antage  to  enable  me,  when  uee(ls  de- 
manil.  to  make  use  of  a sky-shade  after  the  man- 
ner of  tluit  shown  in  Figure  ‘•2.  Here,  then,  is  a 
lens-hood  and  sky-shade  in  combiiiatioTi  — sim- 
])lc.  light  in  wc’ight  and  costing  but  a trifle. 

d'he  lens-shade,  shown  in  the  lower  section  of 
l‘'igure  .‘5,  is  made  in  two  sizes.  For  telc|)hoto- 
work  two  shaih'S  are  joined,  d’he  smaller  size 
measures  when  close<l  .‘U  x .‘5  x J inches,  the  large 
size  fj  x ,‘?2  X j inches.  The  shade  shown  in  the 
upi)cr  section  of  Figure  .‘5  one  could  make  rca<lily 
one's  self.  The  hood  of  leather  can  be  rolled  u[> 
easily  whc!i  not  in  use;  but  it  would  serve  e(iu;dly 
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well  if  arranged  to  fold.  In  Figure  4 we  have 
delineateil  a simple  lens-hood  of  aluinimim.  It 
is  a British  pattern  having,  I believe,  great  vogue 
over  <jn  the  other  side.  As  may  be  seen,  in  de- 
sign it  very  much  resembles  onr  traveler's 
drinking-cnp.  In  “The  American  Annual  of 
I’hotograi'hy  ” .lohn  l?oyd  draws  attention  to  the 


the  cu])  and  fit  the  next  section  to  go  over  your 
lens.  Should  this  be  too  large,  stick  passepartout- 
binding inside  until  you  make  it  the  right  size.” 
With  all  respect  for  Mr.  Boyd’s  directions,  I beg 
to  differ  with  him  ^cith  regard  to  removing  the 
bottom.  The  l)ottoni  keeps  the  various  sections 
together,  and  when  removed  the  whole  thing 
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fact  that  at  the  cost  of  ten  cents,  and  a,  little 
personal  effort  in  the  way  of  labor,  one  may  ])ro- 
vide  easily  a shade  of  similar  shape  and  princi])le. 
“(io  to  any  ten-CHMit  store,"  he  remarks  “and 
buy  one  of  those  portalile  dnnkiiig-cn|)s  made 
of  tin  or  ahnninmn.  'riie\’  are  fabricated,  in  fact, 
from  thin  almninum  that  can  be  cut  easily  with 
ordinary  shears,  d’hey  are  made  in  several  sizes 
- I have  found  but  one  — and  can  be  gotten 
nsna.lly  to  lit  any  ordinary  lens.  Select  one  whose 
second  section  from  the  bottom  is  the  size  nf  yonr 
lens  or  larger.  HemoAc  the  botlom  section  of 


falls  apart.  My  idea  is  that  to  fit  such  a cup  to 
4 X .5  and  .5  x 7 lens-cells,  leave  the  bottom  on, 
but  cut  a hole  in  it  slightly  larger  than  ref|iiircd. 
S])ring  a thin  stri])  of  cork,  leather  or  rubber  — 
cut  just  big  enough  to  go  around  the  lens-cell  — 
into  the  hole  cut  in  the  cn])'s  bottom.  This 
should  ]H-oject  a little,  so  as  to  set  off'  the  bottom 
of  the  CU])  from  the  shuttle-mechanism.  Pas.se- 
partont-binding  may  be  depenih'd  n])on  to  at- 
tach the  lining  to  the  insi<le  of  the  cnj).  Coat  the 
inside  of  the  cup  with  black  Japan  or  analogous 
Instcrless  varnish.  Neatly  effected,  this  will 


> ifl(l  a folla))sil)le  liood  at  iniiiiinuiii  cost,  IJioukIi 
crjual  to  an  Enf*lisli  model  ten  times  as  ex])eiisive. 
Tills  model  is  dejiicted  in  Figure  7. 

'J'o  ]\Ir.  John  Boyd  is  due  the  idea  invoked  in 
the  shade  sliov  n in  Figures  S and  !).  In  the 
li)]7  issue  of  “The  American  Annual  of  I’holog- 
raj:)hy"  ve  are  indehtcd  for  a descrijition  of  this 
lens-shade,  whicli  gives  ])romise  to  he  as  prac- 
tically useful  as  it  certainly  is  sinpile  in  concep- 
tion and  iiK'Xiiensive.  Ihishioneil  from  a stiff 
piece  of  leather  — iMr.  Boyd  suggests  that  it 
he  ]V.  inch  in  tliickness  — it  <an  he  carried  in 
the  jjocket,  and  when  ahont  to  he  ])ut  to  jiracti- 
<-al  ])iirpose  all  the  worker  has  to  do  is  to  roll  ii]) 
to  a cone-shape  and  sna])  together  the  glove- 
fasteners  with  which  it  is  jirox  idcd.  As  shown  in 


tlu'  accomjiaiiying  diagram,  it  is  designed  for  a 
J X .)  camera  Inn  ing  a,  Icns-cell  1 1 inch  in  diameter. 
For  any  size  larger,  it  is  a simiile  nnattcr  to  make 
a trial  shade  us  a iirelimiiniry  with  a sheet  of  .stiff 
])a]>er.  I'he  greater  tin*  diameter  of  the  lens- 
tiihe,  the  larger,  ol  course,  must  he  the  circlo. 
The  shade  shown  in  Figure  1 was  made  I'roni  the 
l(0\cr  section  of  a wooden  container  in  which 
gold  iiaint  is  niarketcil.  From  any  similar  cy- 
lindrical wooden  ohject  - - snitahle  as  lo  diim  n- 
sions  a useful  shade  can  he  tashioneil.  1 he 
lens-shade  here  shown  is  adajitahle  nj)  to  and  m- 
chiding  the  ~>  x 1 size  camera,. 

I'or  some  years  my  shade  \\  ith  a,  cork-lining  at 
the  lens-end,  to  set  it  otf  from  intcrlVriiig  with 
the  shntter-nicchanisni,  scr\ed  my  c\’cr\'  need. 


But  liaving  by  accident  broken  a supplementary 
lens,  I made  a new  shade,  fitting  in  it,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  diagram,  the  metallic  casing  from 
the  broken  lens.  That  part  with  a cross  in  the 
diai)hragm  represents  this  cell,  the  remaining 
]>ortions  being  wood.  Here  we  have  a lens-shade, 
simj)le,  easy  to  make,  of  small  bulk  and  of  ready 
application.  It  can  l)c  slij)ped  instantly  on  or 
off  and  can  be  carried  in  the  coat-i)ocket.  The 
cost  of  the  gold  paint,  from  the  wooden  container 
of  which  the  shade  Mas  made.  Mas  but  tMenty- 
five  cents.  Any  similar  Mooden  cylinder  of  hol- 
loM’  construction  and  size  suitable,  hoMever,  can 
be  made  to  render  a like  service.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  make  the  j>ropcr-sized  hole  in  the  bottom, 
to  cut  off  as  much  of  the  object  as  is  needed,  to 
line  the  lens-end  M’ith  cork,  felt,  leather  or  rub- 
ber, to  the  end  that  it  may  fit  snugly  as  M'ell  as 
being  set  off  a trifle  from  the  shutter-mechanism. 
Finish  by  staining  black  — l)lack  ink  Mill  do  — 
and  coating  the  outside  with  shellac.  My  first 
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attempt  to  construct  a similar  shade  M’as  Mith  a 
section  of  a pasteboard  mailing-tube.  It  served 
M"ell  enough  but  got  crushed  easily,  hence  the  re- 
sort to  something  along  similar  lines  that  would 
stand  hard  usage  and  be  portable  and  efScient. 

The  sky-shade,  slioMii  in  one  of  the  diagrams, 
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is  made  from  a portion  of  a pressboard  iiolder- 
slide.  Holes  are  punched  in  it  in  the  manner 
shown.  Sawing  a slit  half  way  through  the  lens- 
shade  provides  just  space  enough  in  which  to 
insert  the  sky-shade.  The  purpose  of  the  latter 
may  be  explained  as  follows:  In  a correctly  ex- 
posed out-of-doors  view,  the  sky  is  usually  very 
much  overtimed,  the  result  being  that  clouds 
sometimes  so  beautifully  present  to  the  vision 
are  totally  eliminated  because  of  overexposure. 
By  using  the  sky-shade  after  the  manner  shown, 
abundance  of  time  may  be  accorded  the  land  or 
water  without  at  the  same  time  overtiming  the 
sky.  A little  experimenting  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  precise  amount  of  light  to  let 
through.  Focus  the  view  in  the  usual  way,  then 
insert  sky-shade  to  cover  the  sky.  Should  a first 
attempt  residt  in  too  mnch  of  the  sky  lieing 
covered,  raise  the  shade  in  following  exposures. 
Regulate  position  of  the  sky -shade  by  the  amount 
of  sky-space  in  the  composition. 


In  the  191  *3  issue  of  “dhe  ^Vmerican  Annual  of 
Photograpliy"’  there  is  de.scribed  and  illustratetl 
an  excellent  lens-hood  ol  the  colla])sdilc  onler. 
Dr.  J . . Kilmer  is  the  originator  of  it,  and  after 


describing  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  paste- 
board-shades he  had  tried,  he  continues:  “I 
finally  hit  upon  thecollapsil)le  hood  which  is  herein 
illustrated  (shown  in  Figure  5).  I hail  this  hood 
made  of  four  aluminum  rings,  each  ring  measur- 
ing one  inch  in  length.  These  rings  fit  one  within 
the  other.  They  are  didl  lilack  on  the  inside,  and 
slight  ridges  break  up  any  rays  of  reflected  light. 
When  this  hood  is  extended  itmeasuresdjinches.” 
Dr.  Kilmer's  lens  being  of  a ten-inch  focal  length, 
it  will  stand  so  long  a tube;  but  for  a lens  of  less 
local  capacity  half  the  length  would  serve.  The 
advantage  of  this  model  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  when  closed  it  may  remain  on  the  camera- 
front,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

In  Figure  (!  we  have  a folding  shade  made  of 
pleated  leather.  It  is  one  thing  to  exjiloit  lens- 
hoods  and  ciuite  another  — so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned  — to  direct  intending  ])urchasers  to 
sources  where  they  are  likely  to  be  had.  In  the 
British  Isles  they  are  comparatively  common, 
the  more  pretentious  of  those  herewith  illus- 
trated being  from  that  i|uarter.  Dealers  in  this 
country  have  failed  to  list  the  lens-hood  for  the 
good  and  snfHcieut  reason  that  the  call  for  it  has 


heeu  iieitlier  frec(iiont  nor  insistent.  Some  twelve 
years  ago  there  was  a very  efficient  lens-hood  on 
the  market  called  the  Nicholson,  but  so  far  as  I 
l ave  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  is  not  now  to  be 
bad  at  photogra])hic  supply  stores. 

But  what  one  cannot  buy  readily  one  may,  in 
.‘(line  sort  of  fashion,  make  for  one’s  self.  The 
simjilcr  forms  submitted  herewith  are  not  difficult 
to  make  and  cost  but  little.  Or  we  may  profit  by 
the  cxamjile  of  Dr.  Kilmer  — where  sometldng 
of  a ]>retcntions  order  is  de.sired  — and  have  the 
article  made  to  sjiccial  order  by  some  competent 
artificer.  The  shorter  the  focal  Icngtli  of  the  lens 
tbe  greater  the  need  of  the  hood.  For  this  reason 
for  the  hand-camera  the  lens-liood  is  indicated 
esjiecially.  For  the  motion-jiictiire  camera,  too, 
where  a lens  of  very  short  focal  capacity  is  brought 
into  iday  frequently  the  hood  is  needed,  nor  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  cm- 
jiloycd  even  with  objectives  of  long  focus.  In 
snow-  marine-  and  monntain-photograiihy  the 
\ alue  of  tlie  lens-hood  is  inestimable.  Should  at- 
tcni])t  lie  made  to  escape  fogging  by  cutting 
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down  the  dimensions  of  the  ajierture,  it  is  at  the 
sacrifice  of  atmosiihere  and  aerial  jierspective. 


Photographic  Lens-Names 


HE  study  of  nomenclature  seems  to 
reveal  human  nature  at  the  lowest 
de])th  of  banality.  Walk  down  a 
suburban  street  and  read  the  names 
of  tlie  bouses  — the  multitudes  of 
Kastlcigbs,  Bcllevucs,  Lyndcncs,  etc.;  look  at 
the  advertisement  colnmns  with  their  Stickjihast, 
f’akcoma,  Fnccda.  etc.,  and  it  seems  that  origi- 
nality and  interest  in  modern  names  is  inqiossible. 
Now,  the  ])botograi>bie  lens  is  the  jiroduet  of 
mathematical  ingenuity  and  skilful  workmanshij); 
is  it  to  be  dubbed  with  such  a name  as  “Sna])- 
kwik".^  Fortunately,  tilings  are  not  <(nite  so 
bad  as  that,  though  tbe  limit  is  a](])r(jaehed  in 
.'■onie  mueb-nsed  munes.  By  tlie  liel])  of  the 
(ireek  and  Latin  languages  manufacturers  seem 
to  bo])c  t(j  give  dignity  to  their  jiroduets,  so  that 
what  would  sound  bald  as  “Rajiid"  or  “S])ee(ly"’ 
is  eonsidereil  ('U])lionious  as  "(’elor."  .\]iart  from 
sneli  names,  a few  will  be  found  of  interest  through 
Ibeii'  assoeialion  with  their  use  of  eoustruetion  or 
liistoi’\’. 

Bongblx’,  lenses  may  be  classified  as  named 
Ironi.  lirst,  their  I’cal  or  sup|»oseil  o|)tieal  ]>ro]>- 
erties;  second,  their  eoustruetion;  third,  some 
relationshi])  e\|u'e.ssed  to  light;  fourth,  their  use; 
lifth.  some  person  eoimeehsl  with  their  design  or 
maniifael  ui-e. 

In  the  (irsi  ehiss  we  ma.>’  start  wilh  the  word 


anastigmat.  This  is  formed  from  the  Greek  pre- 
fix an  (meaning  not)  and  aatujmat,  which  itself 
is  formed  from  the  same  negative  prefix,  and 
ulignui  (a  jioint).  Thus,  “astigmat”  means  not 
giving  a correct  image  of  ])oints,  and  anastigmat 
means  not  giving  an  astigmatic  image.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  two  negative  prefixes  cancel 
one  another  and  may  be  .sn])press(Hl,  thus  form- 
ing the  word  “stigmatie,”  which  means  the  same 
as  anastigmatie.  By  adding  adjectival  prefixes, 
we  get  such  names  as  Ari'^toatigmat  (best  stig- 
matie), lldloAlginat  (eonqiletely  stigmatie),  Iso- 
siigmar  (e(|nally  stigmatie,  i.e.,  throughout  its 
field),  OrlhoAigmal  (i.e.,  also  free  of  distortion  — 
Greek  orthos  — correct),  f ' dost ig mat  (rapid),  Nco- 
stiginar  (a  new  kind  of  stigmatie  lens),  Planasfig- 
tmif  (Hat  tiebl);  other  words  having  tlie  same 
signitieanee  as  anastigmat  are  CoUiucar  (i.e.,  the 
lens  renders  the  object  correctly  line  for  line), 
w hence,  of  course.  Linear  and  Homocentric  (ren- 
d(‘ring  the  object  ])oint  for  jxiiut).  .V  “tele])hoto” 
lens  is  one  that  can  be  used  for  distant  objects 

(Greek  ich far).  A combination  of  the  last 

two  Words  into  Teleeentrie  im|>lies  a telei>hoto- 
lens  of  anastigmat  ly])c.  Bis-tehir  gives  tirire  the 
size  of  image  an  iirdinary  lens  with  some  camera- 
extension  giv('s,  w hile  Magnar  exin-esses  the  gen- 
eral t('le]>hoto-i)ro]>erty  of  gi\  ing  a large  image. 

Other  names  exjiress  parlieiilar  ])roi)erties. 


For  instance,  for  a wide-angle  lens  yon  take  the 
(ireek  eurus  — wide,  and  combine  it  tlnis: 
Euryplan  {plan  — flat  or  Latin  plami.s),  Eurynar, 
Enryscope  {sl-npco  — I see),  Enriyjraph  (grapho 

— I write).  Or  yon  take  the  Greek  gonoa  — angle 

— and  form  llypcrgon  (hiipcr  — exceeding),  and 
Tcrogonal  [terns  — wonder).  Similarly,  Peri- 
graphe  [peri  — around).  Another  desired  pia)])- 
erty  is  flatness  of  field,  denoted  hy  plan  — Peri- 
plan,  Arisfoplan,  Planar,  Triplan  (consisting  of 
three  lenses),  Planasfiginaf.  F'reedom  of  distor- 
tion is  expressed  liy  the  Greek  orthos,  or  Latin 
rectum  — straight,  so  we  get  Satzorthare  and 
Doppclorthar  (convertible  lenses).  Rectilinear  and 
Rectoscop  (this  last  a liyhrid  word,  combining  the 
Latin  with  the  Greek  skopeo  — I see);  AhAhar 
(Greek  alethcs  — true)  imjdies  a similar  ]>roperty. 

Universality  is  ex])ressed  by  the  (ireek  poly 
(many)  and  pan  (all),  as  in  I’olynar.  PolyjAast. 
Pcjly.rentric;  Pantar,  Pantngonal.  and  J’antosco]); 
Omnar  is  from  the  Latin  omnis  — all.  Aperture 
or  ra])idity  of  action  is  exjjressed  in  Celor  (laitin 

— cjiiick),  X pres.  Ilypar,  and  Enlmcnar  (Latin 
fnlmen  — lightning).  Finally,  there  is  the  most 
interesting  name  of  all  in  this  class  — Primo- 
plane.  designed  by  the  most  original  of  Fhiglish 
oj)ticians,  (Mr.  Dennis  d'aylor.  Its  name  imi)lies 
that  it  satisfies  the  mathematical  condition  for 
bringing  the  lines,  in  what  is  known  as  the  “])i  i- 
mary  j^lane  ” flat,  to  a high  degree. 

d’he  above-named  class  contains  the  greatest 
number  of  lens-names,  most  of  which  liardly  rist- 
above  banality;  and  I should  like*  humbly  to 
suggest  to  the  manufacturers  of  future  lenses 
that  it  should  be  cemsidered  as  closed.  .Ml  the 
possible  c]iang(\s  seem  to  liaA’e  been  rung  on  a 
restricted  nund)er  of  (freek  and  Latin  words. 
There  is  more  hope  in  the  second  class,  which 
includes  Tessar  ((ireek  tessares — four,  because 
four  lenses  go  to  make  tlic  comjilctc  system), 
Triotar.  Trio,  and  Trijilane  (vhich  have  three). 
Spharostigrnat  (])resumabl.\-  because  the  surfaces 
are  sjiherical).  Dasylcar  ((ireek  dasus  — thick, 
because  tlie  lenses  are  thick  — not  a great  recom- 
mendation). Pnofcjcal  (all  four  constituent  lenses 
have  the  same  focal  lengtli,  convergent  or  diver- 
gent— a most  interesting  name  to  the  tlieorist). 
and  Enar  ((ierman  vn  — dissimilar  — an  uii- 
symmetric  eombinat  ion ) . 

(ilauhar,  Leiihar.  and  /Vnm.v  are  all  (ireek  words 
expressing  brightness,  and  tyjiify  another  class 
of  name,  which  also  includes  Syrius  (siiarkliug). 
('laron  (Latin  clams  — clear),  O.rys  and  ():ryn 
((ire<‘k  rj.rus  — keen).  Eikonar  (Greek  eikon  - - an 
image),  and  words  eoiitainiiig  7/e//  ((inek  Ilelios 

— the  sun),  as  Ileliar.  Heliogonal,  Ileliorlhare. 
Ilrlhtiar.  and  Heliographe. 

Lenses  named  from  the  uses  to  whieli  they  are 


or  may  be  put  include  Aviar  (made  for  the  Ro>  al 
Fdying  Corjis),  Comhinahle.  and  Kinor  (for  kiue- 
m a t og  ra ] )h  i c w ork ) . 

The  Ahlis.  Cooke.  Ernon  (Ernemann),  Graf. 
and  T urner-Reich  are  named  after  their  inventors 
or  makers. 

Other  names  which  command  attention  are 
tlie  Artar  (Greek  artios  — ])erfect),  Dynar  (Greek 
dynamos  — power),  Isconar  ((ireek  iskono  — to 
make  like,  im])lying  correct  image  formation). 
The  Protar  (Greek  protos  — first)  was  the  first 
anastigmat  lens  designed  by  Dr.  Rudolph,  of 
Jena.  The  Goerz  Dagor  is  formed  from  the  initials 
of  its  original  name,  Do])])el  Anastigmat  Goerz, 
with  the  addition  of  a suffix,  and  Dogmar  is  sim- 
ilarly formed. 

There  is  a host  of  other  names  in  which  the 
method,  if  not  the  reason,  is  discernible,  as  Cos- 
mos (the  world),  Nehnlar  (clouds),  Aylvar,  .lero- 
plan.  and  Stellar  (star),  and  still  others  which 
afford  no  external  clues.  I will  mention  only  a 
few  which  are  most  intriguing  — Syntor.  Serrac, 
Adon,  Amatar,  Carfac.  Dialgt,  and  Ilecklar. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  readers  who  can  furnish 
a clue  or  exercise  their  ingenuity  on  them. 

If  we  examine  the  desirable  features  of  a lens 
name,  if  should,  first,  be  short;  second,  sound 
well;  third,  have  some  connection  with  the  lens, 
avoiiling  as  far  as  possible  trite  Greek  and  Latin 
derivatives,  ddie  analysis  above  shows  examples 
of  what  to  avoid,  and  furnislies  a lev  good  s]>eci- 
mens.  It  may  be  some  consolation  to  know  that 
the  majority  of  the  cacoiihonous  and  bombastic 
names  in  the  list  are  of  German  lenses  whieli  are 
little  likel>’  to  be  heard  of  in  this  country  again, 
and  it  is  seen  that  tlie  makers  that  show  lack  of 
originality  in  the  name  show  as  great  a lack  in 
the  design;  in  fact,  the  name  is  oftc'ii  the  only 
original  thing  about  the  lens.  .\\'oidiiig  the  jiit- 
falls  mentioned,  we  may  name  our  lens  after, 
first,  its  iii\’entor  or  maker;  second,  some  inter- 
esting jioiiit  in  its  history  or  use.  (food  examples 
of  names  formeci  on  these  lines  arc-  the-  .ildis. 
Coidee,  Ariar,  Tessar.  Protar,  and  Dagor.  It  see 
ha])i>c-iis  that  thc-sc-  eominisc-  most  of  tin-  impor- 
tant original  lens-forms.  Ifojitieal  i>ropc-rt  ic-s  arc- 
to  be-  brought  ill.  it  should  be  sc-c-n  that  thc-sc-  arc- 
such  as  may  be  justly  elainied,  and  not  sa\'or  too 
strongly  of  the-  hiiekstc-r;  o|)lieal  pc-rfeetion  is  a 
thing  to  be-  stri\'c-n  after,  but  iic-\'c-r  oblamed; 
the  o])tieiaii,  therefore-,  should  not  loleratc-  a, 
name  that  ini])lies  a jierfc-el ion  that  no  lens  c-an 
attain.  Deserijit i\c-  names,  such  as  I’orirail, 
Proec-ss.  M ide-  .\ngl<-.  Double- loens.  ele.,  or  a 
series  niimbc-r.  ina\'  be  used  to  ditlc  rc-iiliale  h-iises 
of  a similar  ty]ie.  but  different  apertiirc-s,  etc.,  in 
order  to  a^■C)id  the  in nl I ipl lea t ion  of  fancy  iia.mi-s. 

Hritish  dounud  of  P/mtogra pin/ . 


HEN  a painter  uses  the  term  “ draw- 
ing " witli  reference  to  liis  canvas  it 
is  understood  generally  to  mean 
tlie  form  or  skeleton  n])on  which  his 
])ictnre  is  hnilt.  This  outline  may 
or  may  not  have  actual  existence  in  the  shai)e 
(xf  ])enciled  lines.  In  fact,  very  frequently,  it 
obtains  nowhere  save  in  the  imagination  of  the 
artist.  Of  course  this  latter  condition  is  wholly 
true  with  reference  to  ])hotograi)hy,  where  no 
})enciling  is  jjossible.  The  general  term  “draw- 
ing,” although  including  in  its  scope  the  fnnda- 
nuMitals  of  balance,  perspective  ami  unity,  is 
\itally  concerned  fnrther  with  a fourth  quali- 
fication, without  which  no  picture  can  be  wholly 
successful.  This  refers  to  the  principle  of  form. 

A coni])osition  may  fulfil  the  retinirements  of 
balance,  may  realize  unity,  may  sati.sfy  per- 
s])cctive;  yet  if  the  configuration  is  unfortunate 
it  is  not  a great  picture.  A very  young  artist 
once  answered  some  friendly  criticism  from  Cel- 
lini by  saying:  “But  I drew  them  exactly  as 
they  were.”  “Ah,”  said  the  great  master,  “but 
why  i>eri)etuate  these,  when  there  are  so  many 
beantifni  things  iji  the  world!”  All  things  have 
their  good  and  ba<l  sides.  People  will  present 
Ihc-ir  best  one  to  the  observer,  but  inanimate 
objects  are  denieil  this  jni\ilege.  It  becomes, 
Iherefore,  the  duty  of  the  true  iirlist  to  seek  it. 

.V  case  in  ])oint  may  ser\e  to  enqxhasize  tlie 
nee(l  of  care  in  this  res]>ect.  Reiamtly,  a promi- 
nent metro|)olitan  resident  desired  some  ]>ho- 
lograj)hs  of  his  magnificent  countr\-]>lace.  d'he 
artist  (?)  sent,  to  make  the  jxietures  retm-ned 
with  Some  elegantl\'  finished  ])hotogra]>hs,  and. 
alter  sonu'  hesitation,  the  magnate  ]>aid  the  rather 
stiff  price  asked;  but  he  was  A’agnel\'  dissatis- 
fie(l  with  the  transaelion.  Shortly  afterwanls, 
ehancing  to  entertain  a,  retireil  laiidsca,]>e-|)ainter 
of  ei)iisideral»le  note,  he  exliibiled  the  \iews  to 
him  with  a re(|iie.st  foi'  an  opinion  of  them.  The 
artist  gaze(l  at  them  silently,  for  a time,  and  re- 


cjiiested  his  host  to  excuse  him  from  expressing 
an  opinion  until  he  had  seen  the  premises.  The 
next  day  a visit  was  paid  to  the  estate,  and  at 
its  conclusion  the  artist  handed  his  host  a memo- 
randum, with  the  suggestion  that  he  give  it  to 
Ids  photographer.  He  did  so,  with  the  result  that, 
shortly  afterward,  he  received  a new  set  of  views 
with  which  he  was  highly  delighted,  the  more  so 
as  there  was  a note  accompanying  the  pictures 
with  the  words:  “No  charge,  and  thanks  for  the 

ti],'S.” 

Possibly  a copy  of  the  famous  artist’s  notes 
will  be  instructive  as  well  as  amusing. 

'‘Memo,  re  Photographs  of  Country-Estate  of 
Mr.  Blank. 

“ Trade  that  wide-angle  lens  for  one  of  soft-focus, 
if  you  have  none  at  present.” 

‘‘The  fagade  would  hear  less  resemblance  to  a 
sanitarium  if  a little  of  the  surrounding  foliage 
were  included.” 

‘‘Cows  are  very  useful  and  kindly  animals,  hut 
they  are  hardly  of  sufficient  decorative  effect  as  fore- 
g ro  uud  featu  res . ’ ’ 

‘‘The  detail  of  brick-joints  in  the  garden-view  is 
a marvel;  hut  a little  atmosphere  would  he  more 
restful  to  the  eyes.” 

architectural  sutjject  is  taken  best  in  full 
sunlight.” 

'M  little  composition  is  more  to  he  desired  than 
much  detail.” 

“ The  vieir  presented  from  the  garden-gate  is 
worthy  of  note,  even  though  it  does  not  present  the 
entire  ricic  of  the  house.” 

‘‘Try  the  little  winding-path  from  the  grape- 
artior.  It  is  heantifnl.” 

I'miuestionably,  the  jxrime  refinisite  for  a 
sncce.s.sfnl  picture  is  that  it  shall  be  i)leasing  to 
the  eye.  Now,  a i)icture  may  jxossess  gorgeous 
tone,  (‘X(|uisite  balance  and  a s])lendid  unity,  and 
still  fail  to  satisfy  the  j)rincipal  artistic  require- 
ment, of  sheer  beauty,  through  the  unfortunate 
“drawing”  of  its  lines  and  masses.  Here  the 
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artist  must  fall  back  on  liis  innate  sense  of  tlie 
beantifni,  reiiiforeed  by  years  of  training,  and 
select,  from  the  wealth  of  material  offered,  those 
forms  which  lend  themselves  best  to  artistic 
portrayal.  We  need  not  scheme  to  “im]>rove  on 
nature.”  Nature  rec|nires  no  reformation  at  onr 
hands;  but  forms  change  in  relation  to  their 
])roximity  to  other  forms,  and  the  line  "which 
may  satisfy  the  eye  in  a region  of  monntains 
will  appear  rough  and  heavy  on  a level  ])lain. 
Naturally,  the  (|iiestioTi  arises  as  to  how  the  mind 
may  best  be  trained  to  recognize  forms  which 
are  inherently  beantifni.  Each  must  find  Ids 
own  ]>ersonal  stimnlns  in  that  branch  of  beauty 
which  a]>peals  most  to  his  finer  nature.  'I'he 
• Irama.  music,  literature,  jiainting.  scnlpture-- 
all  are  but  vary  ing  forms  of  the  great  Harmony 
winch  l>re^■ails  thronghont  nature's  ntdvers«'. 

Personally,  music  furnishes  the  greatest  stimu- 
lant to  harmonious  creation,  and  a,  point  may  b(> 
taken  from  this  realm  to  illnstrali'  the  need  of 
cultivating  the  sense  of  the  artistic,  d'he  other 
evening  a record  of  the  "Sword-Song,"  from 
“Siegfried."  was  brought  home  and  ])layed.  None 
f)f  ns  liked  it.  e conhl  see  no  bi'anty  in  the 
heavy  chonls  and  massix'e  themes  of  AVagner's 
stupendous  creation.  Nevertheless,  the  harnion>" 
lingered,  and  from  sheer  reminiseenee  we  were 
forced  to  re-obtain  the  ri-cord  which  at  the  time 
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was  rejected,  'hhe  experience  was  a distinct  gain 
in  artistic  ])erce])tion  — an  ins])iration  by  which 
to  ])rofit.  And  so  it  is  that  the  artistic  eye,  as 
well  as  the  artistic  ear,  reqnirc's  cultivation;  aTid 
any  stnd.y  of  the  beantifni  — no  matter  in  what 
sjihere  — is  ])rofitable  in  this  respect. 

Kecently,  a very  jn-onounced  disci])le  of  “things 
as  they  are”  was  taken  to  task  for  his  intiexi- 
bility  with  regard  to  his  hobby.  “Na,tnre  is  art.” 
he  cried,  and  refused  to  budge.  Notwithstand- 
ing, he  grew  jieevei!  after  a recent  eomjietition 
wherein  a fellow-craftsman  carried  oti'  the  honors 
with  a carefully  composed  and  studied  view  of 
the  identical  grove  la*  had  chosen  for  his  own 
entr\’.  lie  has  since  been  seen  with  many  vol- 
nmes  of  treatises  on  eonijiosition,  beneath  his  arm, 
and  we  have  much  liojie  of  his  future  work. 

A careful  stud.\"  of  the  compositions  of  the  old 
masters  will  serve  as  inspiration;  but.  after  all. 
ex])erienee  is  the  real  teacher  and  if  it,  is  coupled 
with  intelligent  and  helpful  erilieism,  it  cannot 
fail  to  iirodiiee  resnils.  “The  inelnre’s  tin' 
thing."  to  jiaraphrase  the  old  saying,  and  lie 
who  follows  all  rules  in  the  book,  a.nd  slill  fails 
to  attain  the  eriieial  note  of  sheer  beaiit,\’  is  not 
an  artist,  lie  is  merely  a workman  and  deser\es 
no  place  among  the  gala\>"  of  those  who  make 
the  world  a.  more  beantifni  ))laee  in  w liieli  to  li\"e 
b\"  their  faenlly  of  artistic  expression. 
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An  Efficient  and  Inexpensive  Safelight 

CHARLES  G.  STRUBE,  JR. 


NEAT,  efficient  safeliglit  imiy  be 
made  )>y  any  one  liy  ])iitting  in  a fe^\' 
hours'  s])are  time  and  at  an  outlay 
of  aliout  a lialf  dollar.  As  Wesson 
oil-cans  are  readily  olitainable  any- 
where ill  the  United  States,  I sliall  give  measure- 
ments and  directions  for  construction  of  the  safe- 
light  shown  in  the  accomjianying  illustrations. 

d'he  shell  of  the  lamjj  is  comjiosed  of  a (|iiart- 
sizc  Wesson  oil-can.  The  to])  is  cut  out  as  closely 
as  ])ossil)le  and  the  rough  edge  hammered  down, 
riic  can  should  be  well  waslied  in  strong  soap- 
suds to  remove  all  traces  of  the  oil.  An  o])en- 
iiig  X .)  inches  is  cut  in  one  side,  d'his  may  be 
done  easily  b,\'  ruuniug  the  can  over  a.  board  held 
firml>’  ill  a \ ise  and  cutting  with  a fairly  broad 
chisel.  It  is  well  to  have  the  edges  of  this  cut 
hammered  down  smoothlx’  or  a,  leakage  of  light 
may  result. 

d'he  base  is  cut  t x (i  iuchi's  out  of  one-inch 
stock.  ()ii  this  is  fastened  a half-inch  block 
shajicd  to  fit  loosely  into  the  can.  Ai'ouiid  the 
edge  of  this  block  a.  sil’ip  of  velvet  is  glued  to  shut 
ill  the  light  effect ivcl\'.  A ])hi.iii  ])orcelaiii-ba.se 
rccejitaclc  is  screwed  to  this  base  and  the  coii- 


nection-cord  is  run  through  the  block  and  to  the 
edge  of  the  base  ])roj)er  in  grooves. 

A Wooden  frame  x .jj  is  made  with  rabbet  to 
hold  a ‘•21  X 4|  inch  glass  and  deej)  enough  to  hold 
two  sheets  of  glass.  This  frame  is  attached  to 
the  sliell  by  means  of  small  liolts  and  nuts,  or. 
better,  by  small  screws  driven  from  the  inside. 
This  may  be  done  by  j)unching  lioles  in  the  tin 
anil  driving  the  screws  with  a small,  thiji  piece  of 
metal  held  between  the  thumb  and  index-finger. 

The  base  and  shell  are  then  given  two  or  three 
coats  of  red  enamel.  A small  fiftecn-cent  can  will 
do  for  several  articles. 

A sheet  of  orange  celluloid  is  bound  between 
two  sheets  of  glass  'il  x -tg  inches  and  fastened 
into  the  frame  by  two  metal-tabs  held  down  by 
screws.  If  jircfcrrcd.  a single  sheet  of  orange 
glass  may  be  ])iit  in  the  frame.  An  advantage  of 
this  method  of  monnting  is  that  glasses  may  be 
(juickly  and  easily  changed. 

A twcnt,\-five  watt  mazda  lamj)  will  give 
am])le  light  for  most  ])uri)oses.  P'or  film  and 
lilatcs  the  white  glolie  is  changed  for  a ruby  globe. 
If  the  maker  jxissessi's  no  ruby  globe,  he  will  do 
well  to  fit  a ruby  glass  into  a wooden  frame  that 


will  fit  snugly  over  the  frame  on  the  light,  as,  at 
present,  ruby  globes  are  rather  exi)ensive. 

Different  colors  and  shades  of  celluloid  may  l)o 
made  by  dyeing  imexposed  sections  of  film  that 
have  been  fixed  or  film  that  has  Ireen  bleached  in 
common  Easter-egg  dye.  Before  using  a color- 
unit,  it  should  always  be  testc'd  by  exposing  a 
piece  of  the  sensitized  material  to  the  action  of 
the  light  for  at  least  as  long  a time  as  any  of  it 
shall  be  sid)jected  to  the  light  during  manii)u- 
lation.  If  fog  shows,  use  a darker  shade  or  a 
different  color. 

IVith  a few  hours'  work  even  a novice  with 
tools  can  make  a neat  and  efficient  safelight 
comparing  very  fa^■<n•al)ly  with  the  commercial 
product. 

[In  view  of  the  C|UCstiouable  safety  of  the 
mediums  used  in  many  home-made  safelights, 
it  may  be  well  to  caution  readers  desirous  to 
ailopt  Mr.  Strube's  advice  to  exercise  the  ut- 
most care  in  selecting  their  mediums,  wliethcr 
glass,  pai)er  or  fabric.  Orange  post-oflicc  paper 
has  been  found  to  be  i)erfectly  safe  (uoii-actinic), 
also  chea])  and  easil\'  procurable.  Orange  glass 
is  safer  than  yellow.  If  the  sensitive  material 
to  be  mani])ulated  is  not  highly  sensitive  — bro- 
mide paper  and  lantern-slides  — (Uie  thickness 
of  either  medium  will  ]>rove  sufficient,  proedded 
the  light  behind  it  is  not  too  brilliant.  Eor  super- 
sensitive films  or  ])lates,  ruby  glass  or  ruby  fali- 
ric  is  preferable;  Imt  here  it  is  necessary  to  select 
the  kind  known  as  ‘■co|)i>er-tlashed.'’  d'he  “gold- 
flashed’’  variety  should  be  rejected,  as  it  is  not 
safe.  Holding  the  medium  against  the  sun  or  an 
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electric  lain]),  and  a])])lying  a ])ocket-s])ectro- 
scoi)e,  one  may  ol)serve  the  jiresence  or  absence 
of  \ iolet  or  blue  rays,  which  are  disastrous  to 
nl1ra-rai>id  or  color-sensitive  ])lates  or  films. 

A safe  safelight  is  im])erative. — Editor.] 


Completing  the  Group 

FRANCIS  .M.  WE.STON,  JR. 


boys  bunch  together  there,  and 
's  get  a ])ictnre  of  the  crowd  be- 
e we  br<‘ak  cam]).'’ 

■Su])pose  you  let  me  make  it  so 
it  you  can  be  in  it."  says  another, 
d'he  result  is  that  a lot  of  time  is  wastf'd  and 
two  i)hotograj)hs  are  taken,  neither  of  which 
sl’.ows  all  of  the  niemliers  of  the  grouj).  .\s 
records,  these  pictures  are  inaccurate  and,  as 
album-reminders  of  a jileasant  tri]),  neither  is 
comj)lcte.  d’he  matter  merited  attention. 

d’here  are  several  diwices  on  the  market  by 
means  of  which  the  ]>hotographer  can  inelmle 
himself  in  a grouj).  Some  of  these  are  mechani- 
cal. some  are  electrical,  all  of  them  cost  more  than 
a few  cents,  anil  few  could  be  made  by  the  ordi- 
nary amateur  for  his  own  use.  Tliei’e  is  also  the 


old  method  that  kind  friends  still  siiggc'st  as  a, 
new  idea-  that  of  using  a long  tube  and  a big 
bull).  There  are  many  drawliaeks  to  this  are 
rangement.  the  least  of  which  is  the  cost  of  the 
bulb  and  the  necessar\’  length  of  tube.  I’holo- 
grajihs  made  in  this  way  are  disfigured  by  the 
line  of  the  tube  leading  from  the  object  to  the 
very  near  fon-groimd,  and  the  |)holograi>her  de- 
feats his  own  ends  by  the  agonized  exiiression  of 
his  face  as  he  alteni])ts  to  compress  a,  Inilb  the 
size  of  a snia.ll  footliaJl.  Some  tr,\'to  use  a,  bie\cle- 
]>nmp  instead  of  a.  bulb;  but  imagine  a.  man 
working  a l)ie\'ele-])nmp  and  tr\ing  to  look  un- 
coneerned  as  he  faced  the  cainera. 

d o be  successful,  a,  device  to  make  one’s  own 
])ietnre  must  be  in\isible  in  the  finished  ])ietiire, 
siin])le  and  certain  of  ina.nipnlat ion,  sinatl  and 
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liglit  so  as  not  to  iiuToase  the  l)ulk  of  the  outfit 
to  he  carried,  and  — for  most  amateurs  — in- 
expensive. All  of  these  requirements  are  met 
fully  l)y  a spool  of  black-flax  thread.  Tie  the 
thread  to  the  shutter-release,  j)ass  it  under  some 
smooth  metal-i)art  of  the  base  of  the  camera  — 
such  as  the  shaft  of  the  focusing-screw  — to  act 
as  a jnilley,  so  that  a horizontal  pull  on  the  thread 
may  be  converted  into  a downward  i)ull  on  the 
shutter-release,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Although  this  is  all  that  is  needed  with  a 
shutter  that  requires  resetting  before  each  ex- 
])Osure,  the  widely  used  tyjjes  of  automatic  shut- 
ters recpnre  too  strong  a pull  for  the  thread  to  be 
used  alone  — the  camera  is  bound  to  shake  and 
tlie  tri])od  is  aj)t  to  upset.  The  only  way  out  of 
this  difficulty  is  to  lengthen  the  lever-arm  of  the 
shutter-release  so  that  a lighter  pull  working 
through  a greater  distance  will  s]>ring  the  shutter, 
ff'his  may  be  done  tjy  means  of  the  detachable 
wire  shown  in  Tig.  1. 

Drill  a small  hole  in  the  shutter-release  to  re- 
ceive the  wire.  Take  a ])iece  of  small,  stiff  wire — 
sucli  as  a hairj)in  or  a wire  i)n|>er-clii>  — and  bend 
it  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  hook,  A.  is  for  the  loo;) 
of  the  thread;  then  comes  the  straight  ])art,  B, 
at)Out  two  inches  long.  A sharp  bend  at  C l)ears 
under  the  arm  of  the  shutter-release,  giving  rigid 
snpj)ort;  and  tlie  wire  then  comes  back  to  D, 
where  it  makes  a right-angled  bend  and  contin- 
ues for  about  one  cpiarter  of  an  inch.  To  attach 
tlie  wire  to  the  shutter-release,  open  out  tlie  bend 
at  C enough  to  allow  the  short  ])iece,  1),  to  be 
inserted  iido  the  drilled  hole  from  the  back. 
Then  close  uj)  C again  so  that  the  straight  ]>art, 
B,  lies  along  the  shutter  release  arm  and  passes 
aliove  the  ])art.  1)  — see  Fig.  ‘2.  The  wire  is  then 
a rigi)l  extension  of  the  shutter-release  arm,  and 


cannot  shake  loose  nor  drop  off.  Five  minutes  is 
ample  time  to  make  one  of  these  attachments 
to  suit  any  shutter.  It  is  time  w'ell  spent. 


AVith  the  wire-arm  bejrt  and  fitted,  and  with 
the  camera  empty,  i>ractise  pulling  the  thread  at 
different  settings  of  the  shutter  until  you  get  “the 
feel  of  it”  and  can  tell  just  when  the  shutter  is 
about  to  spring.  Use  a steaily  pull  — do  not 
jerk.  Then  practise  looking  unconcerned  at  the 
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moment  of  pull,  so  that  you  will  he  able  to  form 
a natural  part  of  any  group  of  which  you  may  l)e 
a member.  The  writer  has  made  a ])hotograi)h  of 
himself  — such  is  the  conceit  of  mankind  — in 
a light  that  necessitated  an  exposure  of  twelve 
seconds.  The  shutter  was  set  at  “hidh,”  and  the 
thread  was  attached  to  his  foot  under  the  table 
so  that  both  hands  could  be  shown  in  a working 
position  upon  the  drafting-board  at  which  he  sat. 
The  residting  negative  showed  no  blurring  from 
the  shaking  of  either  camera  or  subject.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  necessary  to  attain  this  degree  of 
proficiency  before  yon  can  give  yourself  and  yonr 
friends  much  pleasure  by  inclnding  yourself  in  a 
group  that  would  be  inconi])lete  without  yon. 

[The  foregoing  experience  recalls  to  the 
Editor  the  early  days  of  amateur-pliotograi)hy 
when,  in  the  eighties,  he  im])rovised  a device  to 
include  himself  in  a gronj)  or  to  make  his  own 
portrait.  He  made,  what  afterwards  was  known 


as  a “drop-shutter’'  a la  guillotine.  It  con- 
sisted of  a scpiare  piece  of  board,  fitted  over  the 
lens  and  grooved  to  receive  a long,  thin  piece 
of  board  working  vertically.  The  latter,  with  a 
scpiare  or  circular  hole  in  the  center,  was  raised, 
covering  the  lens,  and  held  iii  jilace  by  an  ordi- 
nary pin.  A long  black  thread,  oiieratvd  by  the 
foot  of  the  sitter  (myself)  pulled  out  the  first  jiin 
and  allowed  the  slide  of  the  shutter-dro]),  thus 
making  an  instantaneous  exposure.  For  a pro- 
longed exjiosnre,  the  same  manipulation  caused 
the  slide  to  dro])  and  to  stop,  with  its  opening, 
uncovering  the  lens;  a second  gentle  jnill  of  the 
black  thread  pulled  out  another  jiiii,  thus  letting 
the  slide  complete  its  descent  and  cover  the  lens. 
Several  himdreil  of  those  “drop-shutters,”  cost- 
ing but  a trifle  — in  these  days  of  low  ]>rices  — 
were  given  away  shortly  afterwards  to  amateur- 
customers  by  the  enterprising  ]m)]n-ietor  of  a 
Boston  photc)-su])])ly  house.] 
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invitation  to  the  neighborhood 
u-party  had  been  addressed  to 
firm,  lent  Art,  who  was  Inisy 
ning  out  an  order,  persuaded 
rsou  to  go  alone,  d'he  affair 
provecl  to  be  one  cjf  the  regular,  hackncycMl 
“pahhtics,”  and  Burson  wandered  around  like 
a lost  soul,  wondering  what  he  could  find  to  talk 
aljont.  and  to  whom  he  could  say  it  when  fonncl. 

Suddeidy  one  of  the  guests,  a young  fellow  who 
was  evidently  “the  life  of  the  party" — Burson 
had  noticed  that  every  gathering  invariably  in- 
cluded one  of  these  pests  — ])rodncc(l  a l)Ox- 
camera,  and,  showing  it  aroniul.  yelled;  "Say, 
girls,  if  you  ‘11  all  form  in  a gronj),  I 'll  snap  a 
dandy  idcture."’  At  this,  six  or  seven  'vonng 
ladies,  of  the  type  who  arc  glad  when  someone 
else  suggests  an  ielea.  because  it  saves  them  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  immediately  rangcil  thcnii- 
selves  alongside  the  hedge.  The  camerist  took  ii)) 
a jKjsition  about  twenty-five  feet  in  front  of  them 
and  j)rej)ared  to  make  the  ])hotograph.  Burson, 
who  was  watching  him,  had  to  smile  at  the  fel- 
low's colossal  ignorance  of  things  i)hotographic. 
.\t  the  distance  the  jneture  was  being  taken,  the 
girls  would  apj>car  like  mere  s])ccks  f)U  the  film. 
He  controllcfl  himself  as  loTig  as  he  conhl,  then  fi- 
nally blurted  out:  “You  ‘II  have  tf>  get  nearer 
than  that,  or  those  young  ladies  will  look  like 
a series  of  exclamation  ixiints  in  the  i)ictnre." 


The  photographer,  seeing  that  someone  else 
was  about  to  steal  his  thunder,  naturally  resented 
the  intrusion.  “W1  lat  do  yon  know  about  it?" 
he  asked  sarcastically. 

“Just  a little,  " Burson  said  calmly,  but  with 
a touch  of  hardness  in  his  voice.  “I  make  my 
living  by  i)hotograj)hy.  ^Von  ‘t  yon  believe  me 
when  I tell  yon  that  >’on  are  too  far  away  from 
that  groni)  to  make  a successful  j)ietnre?” 

The  rest  of  the  i)arty,  attracted  by  the  discus- 
sion, were  now  gathered  about  the  two,  and  the 
camerist,  seeing  that  Burson  had  .scored  a point 
with  the  crowd,  looked  u])  at  him  meekly,  as 
though  ill  mute  apology  for  his  rudeness.  Bur- 
son,  interpreting'  the  glanei',  said,  more  kimlly: 
“I'll  tell  yon  what  we  will  do.  I could  take 
yonr  camera,  ami  no  doubt  make  a good  job  out 
of  jihotographing  this  groui>,  but  that  would  n't 
hel])  you  any.  Now,  you  just  try  to  get  m\' 
])icture  right  where  1 am  standing  and  I 'll  tell 
you,  as  you  go  along,  how  to  work  yonr  machine." 

The  young  man  nodiled  his  aequieseence  and 
immediately  steiiping  back  about  ten  feet  from 
where  Burson  stood,  leveled  his  camera  at  him, 
tlie  crowd  watching  iiiteri'stedly. 

“ ^ on  re  too  far  tiaek,”  Burson  criticized. 

“1  sujipose  yon  know  merely  by  looking,  but 
how  can  I tell?"  the  camerist  iu((nired  iimoei'ully. 

“ Locate  me  in  the  little  jiieee  of  grouml-ghiss 
that  is  set  into  the  top  of  the  camera,  " Burson 
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said,  “and  sec  liow  much  of  that  space  I occupy.” 

The  camerist  did  as  directed.  “OJi,  yes;  I see 
you,”  lie  said,  after  a moment’s  squinting,  “but 
you  ’re  very  small.” 

“Any  better  now?"  Burson  asked,  walking  in 
a few  feet. 

“It  surely  is,”  came  the  answer,  “but  you're 
still  a little  dwarfish.” 

“Look  again!”  Burson  commanded,  coming  in 
a few  more  steps. 

“Another  little  liit  would  just  about  make  it, 
I think,”  the  camerist  said,  and  Burson  again 
stepped  forward.  He  was  now  only  a few  feet 
from  the  camera,  but  thinking  that  the  fellow 
was  attempting  a bust-picture,  he  said  nothing. 
The  photographer  finally  expressed  himself  as 
being  satisfied  with  the  size  of  the  image  on  the 
ground-glass. 

“All  right,”  Burson  said,  "when  I move  my 
foot,  push  in  the  little  button  that  appears  on 
the  side  of  your  camera.  Please  notice  how  my 
eyes  are  fixed  directly  into  the  lens.  See  to  it 
that  every  person  you  jihotograph  does  the  same 
thing  and  you  'll  l)e  sure  of  a good  likeness,  every 
time.  Now,  then,  push  the  button!” 

Burson  moved  his  foot  and  saw  the  fellow  press 
a little  lever  at  one  side  of  the  box.  The  next 
thing  he  knew,  something  that  looked  and  felt 
like  a giant  snake  had  hit  liiin  squarely  in  the 
face,  and  then  he  heard  a gale  of  laughter  sweej) 
through  the  crowd.  For  a moment,  he  was  too 
<lazed  to  realize  what  had  occurred;  but  as  his 
wits  cleared  he  saw  that  he  had  been  made  the 
victim  of  a practical  joke  — and  the  laughing- 
stock t)f  the  party.  The  camera  was  no  camera, 
at  all.  It  was  merely  a l)ox,  fitted  up  to  resemble 
a Kodak,  and  containing  a long,  stuffed  paper 
snake,  fastened  to  a wire  spiral,  which,  when 
the  lever  was  jwessed,  shot  forward  through  the 
lens-board.  It  suddenly  dawned  on  Burson  that 
the  reason  the  fellow  had  wanted  to  stand  so  far 
away  from  the  grou[)  of  girls  was  because  he 
feared  that  the  snake  woidd  hit  them.  And  his 
second  thought  was  he  had  been  lured  to  stej) 
u])  close  to  the  camera  so  that,  in  his  case,  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  the  snake  missing  him. 

d'o  say  that  Burson  was  embarrassed  and  hu- 
miliated would  be  ])uttlng  it  mildly  indeed.  For 
a moment,  he  wished  that  an  eartlu|uake  would 
swallow  him  uj),  or  that  one  (jf  the  trees  would 
fall  on  him  ami  di’ive  him  a thousand  feet  under 
the  earth;  but,  finally  I'ccovering  his  com])osure, 
he  said,  in  as  calm  a voice  as  he  could  muster: 
“Now  that  this  gentleman  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  per|)ct.rate  his  cheap  comedy,  I will  run 
over  to  my  studio,  which  is  only  around  the 
Corner,  get  a genuine  camera,  a,nd  make  a real 
picture  of  this  party  — one  that  will  do  justice 


to  all  the  fair  beauties  I see  around  me.” 

This  pretty  speech  won  for  Burson  so  many 
exclamations  of  delight  that,  his  former  embar- 
rassment forgotten,  he  started  off  to  the  studio 
for  his  apparatus.  x\rt,  who  was  in  the  dark- 
room when  Burson  entered,  came  out  in  time  to 
see  Ids  partner  packing  up  his  studio-camera. 
“Going  out  for  business  on  SundaJ^^”  he  asked 
in  surprise.  “I  suppose  it  will  take  an  earth- 
cpiake  to  stop  you  from  making  money.” 

Burson  smiled.  “This  is  n’t  business.  Art,  nor 
will  we  make  anything  by  it.  In  fact,  it ’s  going 
to  cost  us  money,  but  the  publicity  that  will  re- 
sult ought  to  be  worth  many  times  the  amount 
we  spend.  I 'm  going  to  make  a picture  of  the 
crowd  at  the  lawn-party,”  Burson  went  on,  in 
explanation,  “and  then  give  each  girl  a photo- 
graph absolutely  free  of  charge,  with  the  com- 
pliments of  Burson  & Condit.  There  won’t  be 
very  much  in  our  line  that  these  girls  will  not 
send  to  us,  after  we  prove  our  generosity  in  this 
way.” 

Art  nodded  his  agreement  to  the  scheme,  and 
Burson,  slinging  the  camera  over  his  shoulder 
and  taking  up  the  tripod,  hurried  out.  Once  back 
to  the  scene  of  the  party,  Burson  had  little  diffi- 
(\dty  to  get  the  crowd  into  a group  and  to  make 
the  picture.  “I ’m  going  to  give  each  girl  here 
a finished  photogi-aph  free,”  Burson  said  as  he 
repacked  his  outfit.  “It  will  be  a present  from 
Burson  &:  Condit,  and  we  are  doing  it  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  work  we  turn  out.  The 
pictures  will  be  ready  to-morrow  night,”  he  added, 
“and  I’ll  deliver  them,  personally.”  There  was  a 
chorus  of  delighted  exclamations  at  this  state- 
ment and.  soon  after,  Burson  left,  excusing  him- 
self on  the  score  of  having  to  get  the  pictures 
out  on  time. 

The  partners  spent  all  of  the  next  afternoon 
making  a print  for  each  girl  in  the  group,  and 
that  night,  thinking  that  it  was  best  that  the 
neighliorhood  get  to  know  them  both,  went  out 
together  to  distribute  the  photographs.  The 
first  girl  to  whom  they  handed  a picture  looked 
at  it  long  and  earnestly.  “It  certainly  is  a fine 
photogra|)h,”  she  began,  and  Burson  nudged  x-Vrf 
to  witness  how  smoothly  Ins  ])lan  was  working 
out.  “Tliat  is,”  the  girl  continued,  “it  certainly 
is  a fine  photograph  of  every  one  else  but  me. 
I think  you  have  made  me  look  terrible.  I appear 
to  be  al)Out  sixty  years  old.  ^Yhy,”  she  went  on 
ill  righteous  indignation,  “I  thought  you  knew 
more  about  jihotography,  Mr.  Burson,  than  to 
make  the  jiicture  when  you  saw  me  with  that 
idiotic  grin  on  my  face.’’ 

Burson  was  about  to  remark  that,  in  plioto- 
graphiug  a large  grou]>,  it  was  a])t  to  be  a little 
hard  for  the  operator  to  take  particular  note  of 
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the  expression  on  eacli  individuars  face,  and  tliat 
if  tlie  yonng  lady  in  (piestion  knew  she  looked 
idiotic  when  she  smiled,  she  shonld  have  kept 
serious;  but,  fearing  to  arouse  further  antag- 
onism, he  wisely  refrained.  The  girl  was  about 
to  hand  the  photogra])h  back,  but  Burson  stopped 
her.  “No,  keep  it,’’  he  said,  “it  won’t  cost  you 
anything.’’ 

“ VTry  well,”  the  girl  said  unenthusiastically, 
“but  the  likeness  of  me  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
the  one  Stankins  made  a few  weeks  ago.’’ 

As  Stankins  was  their  closest  competitor,  Bur- 
son  quickly  changed  the  subject,  and  a little 
later  the  boys  bowed  themselves  out.  “That ’s 
wh.at  you  call  ‘ boomerang  advertising,’  ” Art  said 
as  they  walked  from  the  house.  “You  hand  out 
a dollar-photograph  free.  Immediately  it  comes 
back  and  hits  you  where  you  least  expected  to 
get  it  — in  the  neck,  to  be  exact.’’ 

“Oh,  that  girl  is  an  old  grouch,’’  Burson  said. 
“If  someone  gave  her  a bowl  of  gold-fish  for  a 
])resent,  she  would  n't  say  ‘thank  you’  until  she 
had  tested  each  fish  with  acid  to  see  if  it  was 
real  gold  or  only  i)lated.’’ 

But  the  town  seemed  to  be  filled  with  “old 
grouches’’  that  night.  The  next  girl  they  called 
on  also  thought  that  everyone  in  the  ])icture  had 
been  taken  successfully  but  herself,  and  accepted 
the  gift  of  a free  ])rint  as  though  under  duress. 

“I’ve  never  in  all  my  life  had  such  a hard 
time  giving  stuff  away  free,”  Burson  remarked, 
after  the  third  ])icture  had  been  acce])ted  grudg- 
ingly. “I  wonder  what  these  girls  would  do  if 
we  had  decided  to  charge  a dollar  a photograj>h.^” 
“In  that  case,”  Art  assured  him,  “the  pic- 
tures would  have  been  apj)reciated.  It  is  only 
because  we  are  giving  them  away  free  that  there 
is  so  much  com]>laining.  Did  you  ever  hear  ap- 
|)lause  from  a fellow  that  had  been  admitted  to  a 


theater  free  of  charge.^  Of  course,  you  have  n't. 
And  the  same  thing  applies  to  our  ‘free  list.’” 

By  eleven-thirty  all  the  pictures  had  been 
distributed.  What  struck  the  boys  as  strange 
was  that,  though  each  person  in  the  group  appeared 
certain  that  everyone  else  had  photographed  well, 
the  partners  could  not  find  one  girl  who  would 
admit  that  the  picture  did  her  justice.  “I  think 
it ’s  a beautiful  photograph  of  Ruth,  even  though 
it  does  flatter  her  considerably,”  would  come  the 
answer,  when  Burson  mentioned  that  Miss  Ruth, 
although  not  liking  her  own  picture,  thought  the 
person  he  was  talking  to  had  been  taken  rather 
well.  “I ’m  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that  she 
did  n’t  like  it.  Does  she  want  the  photograph  to 
make  her  look  like  Lillian  Russell?  The  camera 
can  take  only  what  is  in  front  of  it,  and  cannot 
be  e.xpected  to  perform  miracles.  But  anyone 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  this  is  a terrible 
picture  of  me.  You  can  tell  Miss  Ruth  that  I 
think  it  very  impertinent  of  her  to  assume  that 
I look  anything  like  your  photograph  of  me.” 

“Oh!  Woman!  AYoman!  Thy  name  is  surely 
not  consistency,”  Burson  groaned,  as  the  same 
burden  of  song,  with  only  a few  minor  variations, 
greetefl  them  in  every  house  they  visited. 

At  midnight  the  partners  were  back  in  the 
studio  — tired,  dusty,  hungry,  heart-sore  and 
feeling  as  though  they  did  n’t  have  a friend  in 
the  town.  “We  surely  did  get  some  fine  public- 
ity out  of  those  ])ictures,”  Art  observed  wearily. 
“If  we  had  put  a full-page  advertisement  in 
The  Clarion,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  the  worst  photographers  in  town,  we  could 
not  get  more  peoj)le  to  believe  it  than  we  have 
done  by  giving  away  free  only  fifteen  dollars’ 
worth  of  ])ictures.” 

And  Burson,  realizing  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, said  never  a word. 
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Efficient  Spotting 
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row  many  jiliotograiilicrs  ama- 
tcmr  or  iirofcssicnial  - arc  tlicro  who 
lialiitually  jircjduce  t’aiillless  nega- 
tive’s and  jirints  in  whieli  no  ]>in- 
lioles  or  marks  C)t'  tli<‘  enem>',  iliisl, 
are  apjia rent  ? Not  many.  Ai;d  all  otliers  are  in- 
terested in  the  cure  of  these  e\ils  — sjiotting. 
The  purpose  C)f  this  jeaper  is  to  bring  forth  a new 
method  to  dispiense  with  tlieso  nnsidac-ed.  iimh  - 
sirahle  liiglilights  and  shadows,  .\ma1eurs.  as  a 
rule,  are  none  too  skilful  in  the  use  of  eamel-hair 
brusli  ami  opa<(ue,  tlie  usual  tools  emplo.\<'il. 


The  brusli  must  not  be  too  wel,  otherwise  it  will 
cause  the'  |)igmi'ut  to  s]U’cad  lieyoud  the  eonfines 
of  the  spot.  It  must  not  be  too  dry.  elsc'uo  color 
will  be  deposited.  ,\t  the  best,  but  five  or  six 
s])ots  call  br  madi'  at.  one  filling.  .\iid  then  the 
uneertaiut>’  of  the  nperafiou! 

The  writer  has  been  ])aitieularl,\'  uidort iluat e. 
it  would  ap|)ear.  in  flic  maiter  nf  dust-sjx'cks  on 
uegati\'es,  and  these  alwa\'s  occur  on  the  lightest 
p’ortious  of  the  ])rini,  where  they  show  up  most 
readily.  Hiiiigliiig  work  m remo\  iug  them  is  a|i- 
jiarent  at  once,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  brush- and 
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<)])iiquo-inetlK)(l  was  inadequate.  In  casting  about 
for  a more  efficient  mctliod,  lie  hit  upon  tlie  fol- 
Imving,  and  vonclies  for  its  superiority  in  every 
res])cct.  Ordinary  jirinter's  ink  is  tlic  mediiiin 
used.  T1  lis  can  lie  obtained  very  cheaply  and  in 
colors  to  match  all  prints,  as  well  as  a good  opaque 
black  for  negative-work.  “Sullmanco”  inks 
have  ]>roven  well  fitted  to  the  task.  For  the  api>li- 
cation,  construct  a few  tools  as  follows:  From  an 
ordinary  pencil,  remove  the  rubber-tip.  With  a 
j air  of  jiliers,  thrust  a sewing-needle  lengthwise 
through  the  rubber  so  that  the  jioint  jirojects 
about  a half  inch.  Break  off  the  eye-end  of  the 
needle  where  it  enters  the  rubber,  and  replace 
this  latter  in  its  original  position  at  the  pencil-end. 
This  will  jiroA'idc  you  with  a needle-point  held 
rigidly,  yet  with  a certain  amount  of  flexibility, 
which  is  useful.  Other  methods  to  accomplish 
the  same  result  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves, 
but  the  one  described  will  probably  be  found  to 
lie  the  sinqilest.  Now  grind  off  the  point  slightly 
and  the  instrument  is  complete.  Prepare  several 
of  these,  using  needles  of  different  sizes  and  grind- 
ing them  off  to  different  degrees.  Use  a mild 
stone  to  do  the  grinding,  and  hold  the  needle  at 
right  angles  to  the  stone.  Also  allow  the  sharp 
jioint  to  remain  on  one  or  two  needles,  for  fine 
work. 

When  ready,  sjiread  out  just  a little  of  the  ink 
on  an  old  negative,  working  it  with  the  lilade  of  a 
knife.  Then,  holding  the  needle  vertically  aliove, 
dab  at  the  glass.  This  will  remove  a little  spot  of 
ink  on  the  end  of  the  needle,  and  this  is  now 
transferred  to  the  negative  or  jirint  in  the  same 
way.  The  operation  is  rejreated  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  blemish.  Do  not  use 
too  much  ink.  The  size  of  the  spot  produced  is 
always  the  same,  regardless  of  the  jiressure  em- 
jiloyed.  This  is  of  great  value,  as  the  work  can 
be  speeded  up  to  an  extent  unknown  when  a brush 
is  used.  The  sizes  of  dots  can  be  varied  to  suit 
the  delicacy  of  the  work.  The  ink  may  be  kept 
almost  indefinitely  by  imjirisoning  it  between 
two  cover-glasses  or  old  negatives,  and  is  always 
ready  for  use  without  iireliminary  mixing. 

Not  the  least  of  the  system’s  advantages  lies 
in  the  fact  that  jirints  spotted  in  this  way  may  be 


washed  in  water  to  get  rid  of  surface-dirt  without 
affecting  the  spotting.  The  tendency  of  rough- 
surfaced papers,  especially,  to  accumulate  dirt  is 
well  known  and,  ordinarily,  would  necessitate 
tedious  rubbing  with  art-gum  to  remove  it.  If 
necessary,  the  work  may  be  removed  by  rubbing 
wdth  a rag  or  tuft  of  cotton  moistened  with  ben- 
zine or  turpentine. 

As  a rule,  in  negative-work,  the  aim  is  to  get 
the  transparent  spots  filled  with  pigment.  Use 
large  needles  tor  this.  For  prints,  observe  the 
following  rules : Keep  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
spot.  Don’t  try  to  fill  in  the  spot  completely,  but 
make  a series  of  small  dots  which  shall  approxi- 
mate the  surrounding  parts  in  tone.  Under-spot 
rather  than  over-spot.  For  small  white  spots  on 
prints,  a black  dot  in  the  center  is  usually  suffi- 
cient. Let  the  photographer — even  the  beginner 
— heed  the  instructions  given  herein,  and  he  will 
be  able  to  say,  wdth  Lady  Macbeth,  “ Out,  damned 
spot!”  and  stay  out. 

Technical  Perfection  and  Art 

Thk  technically  perfect  representation  of  a 
subject,  whether  a Dutch  painting  or  a photo- 
graph of  a scene  in  nature,  is  not  art.  It  may  in- 
vite the  admiration  of  the  observer  • — a brief  sen- 
sation and  all  is  over.  A picture  of  that  kind 
mirrors  the  character  of  its  author  — a man  of 
no  soul,  no  emotion.  On  the  other  hand,  a pic- 
ture — • produced  by  the  camera  — one  that  tells 
a story,  something  that  establishes  an  intimacy 
between  the  artist  and  the  beholder,  the  meaning 
of  which  comes  by  degrees  and  causes  a pleasant 
sensation  in  the  mind,  snch  a picture  is  w'orth 
while.  It  compensates  the  author  for  his  effort 
and  pains  and  is  a tribute  to  his  artistic  skill. 
He  is  made  to  feel  that  he  has  contributed  a con- 
siderable share  to  the  world’s  hapjiiness,  just  as 
much  as  the  vocal  or  the  instrumental  artist  by  a 
grand  performance.  The  latter  has  departed  or, 
at  least,  is  not  available,  and  his  performance 
lives  only  in  the  memory;  but  the  W'ork  of  the 
successful  jiictorialist  spt'aks  to  us  visually  and 
constantly,  as  it  graces  the  wall  of  our  home. 

Wilfred  A.  French. 
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Photographing  [by  Moonlight 
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making  of  real  moonliglit-])ho- 
iraplis  affords  a deliglitful  oi>por- 
lity  to  of)tain  residts  both  l)eau- 
d and  ont  of  tlie  commonplace, 
ce  tlie  field  lias  been  scarcely 
touched  with  the  serious  intention  to  present  the 
material  in  a pictorial  manner.  Furthermore, 
although  the  earlier  exjierimenters  chose  snow- 
scenes  for  their  trials  — on  account  of  the  extra 
amount  of  reflected  light  {ircsent — it  will  be  found 
that  attractive  sub  jects  arc  available  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  and  under  varied  atmospheric  condi- 
f ionsJ  Naturally,  certain  lin  itations  arc  iir 


jihernalia  must  be  recpilred  to  make  pictures  by 
the  light  of  the  moon.  As  a matter  of  fact,  such 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  it  is  possible  to  do 
very  creditable  work  with  a simple  box-camera 
loaded  with  any  good  brand  of  fast  jilates  or 
films.  However,  to  obtain  the  greatest  control  of 
the  fine  jjoints  of  photographic  technique,  it  is 
better  to  use  a focusing-type  of  camera,  fitted 
« ith  a ground-glass  screen,  small  finders  being 
especially  unsatisfactory  to  locate  the  image  and 
to  study  the  comjxisition  of  a night-scene  of 
any  kind.  Large  field-cameras  are  not  desirable, 
as  ti  e longer  focus  lenses  needed  with  them  do 
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countered,  owing  to  tlie  working  conditions  lie- 
iug  different  from  those  existing  iluring  daylight- 
liours;  bnt  this  adds  only  zest  to  one's  idforts, 
and  when  results  ]>rove  successful  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  a deed  well  done  is  conqxTisation 
for  the  additional  care  involved. 

As  the  first  ((iiestions  nsually  asked  by  the 
average  aimiteur  xhen  a new  line  of  work  is  at- 
Iciiqitcd  ai'c  those  connected  with  apjiaraf  us  and 
other  technical  ilctails  of  manijmlation,  such 
natural  ciii-iosit^'  ma.\'  as  well  be  gratified  at  once 
— especially’  as  not  a IV'W  seem  to  be  under  the 
iuqiressiou  thsit  somi'  surf,  of  wonderful  ]iara- 


not  jiosscss  much  dejith  of  focus  at  large  aper- 
tures, so  all  things  considered  a long-focus  plate- 
camcra  of  about  4 x .3  is  best  suited  to  this  work. 
This  should  be  fitted  v ith  a lens  of  from  eight 
to  ten-inch  foens;  a ra])id-rectilincar  working  at 
a Sliced  of  F/8  will  answ  er  the  ]>ur]X)se  very  well. 
Of  course  lenses  of  greater  a])crture  are  more 
convenient,  because  they  allow  one  to  cut  down 
the  length  of  cx])osnre,  which  at  liest  is  measured 
by  minutes  rather  than  fractions  of  a second. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  a good  firm  tri])od,  to 
guard  against  possible  vibration  during  expo- 
sure. I'cw  accessories  are  lu'ciled.  A sim])le 
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“ view-inctcr,"  which  may  he  made  of  cardl)oard, 
along  the  lines  of  a direct-vision  finder,  only 
larger,  is  very  convenient  to  study  tlie  sid)jeet- 
matter  before  setting  up  the  outfit;  also  some 
pieces  of  gummed-paper  slioidd  be  taken  along, 
the  use  of  which  will  be  mentioned  later.  Fast 
grades  of  jdates  will  be  selected  naturally  — 
the  faster  tlie  better  so  long  as  quality  of  ga-ada- 
tion  has  not  been  sacrificed  by  the  makers  to 
speed  alone.  I am  in  the  habit  of  using  a well- 
known  brand  of  rapid  Iso.  plates,  although  1 
am  not  sure  for  this  kind  of  work  that  they  are 
su])erior  to  plain  emulsions,  never  luiving  made 
comparative  tests.  The  necessity  of  employing 
a “non-halation”  variety  is  less  imperative  than 
when  artificial  lighting-effect  is  the  motive;  but 
under  some  conditions  it  might  l)e  safer  to  use 
them  to  prevent  s])reading  of  brilliant  highlights. 
When  it  comes  to  the  ex])osure,  considerable 
latitude  is  allowable,  at  least  uj)on  Ihe  fidl  side, 
for  there  is  always  an  opportunity  to  control  the 
amount  of  detail  shown  in  the  finished  picture  b\- 
simple  alterations  during  develoi)incnt  of  tlie 
negative  and  in  the  printing.  The  main  thing 
is  to  make  sure  to  get  at  least  the  minimum 
amount  of  detail  or  gradation  which  a given 
subject  demands  for  adeqtiate  rendition. 

Using  j)lates  or  films  j)ossessing  a speed  of 
Wynne  120,  Watkins  200,  or  Class  ']  of  the 
Photo-Ei;.\^  Ex])osure-Guide,  and  an  E/8  kais- 
stop.  from  ten  to  forty  minutes  are  recpiired,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  subject,  wlien 
niglit  has  fully  set  in.  Sometimes  the  exposure 
may  be  shortened  without  losing  the  effect  sought 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  diffused  illumi- 
nation existing  in  the  late  twilight,  which  sof- 
tens tlie  shadows  without  conffictiug  with  the 
direct  lighting  from  the  moon.  Under  these 
conditions  I have  sometimes  fonnd  a very  few 
minutes  sufficient,  especially  with  snow  or  water 
in  the  immediate  foregronnd.  llowcver,  personal 
experience  will  ])rove  the  best  guide  iu  this  class 
of  work,  though  reference  to  the  data  given  else- 
where concerning  the  illustrations  aceomj)anying 
these  remarks  will  help  as  a starting-point  for 
the  various  types  of  subjects  shown. 

There  is  no  trickery  or  secret  of  any  value 
connected  with  the  develojunent  of  idght-scenes, 
for  no  fleveloj)er  can  briiig  out  iu  the  negative 
what  has  not  been  ini]>rcssed  upoTi  the  emulsion 
by  the  exposure,  and  with  anything  like  ;ide- 
<|uate  tinung  tlie  image  will  come  up  without 
forcing,  the  same  as  with  any  other  class  of  sub- 
jects. d'he  only  advice  worth  while  is  to  use  a 
fairly  dilute  solution  of  a normally  soft-working 
flcvelopcr — say  about  on<--half  the  strength  of 
the  formula;  usually  given  for  tray  development 
— so  that  sufficient  time  may  lie  allowed  for  all 
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Iiossible  detail  to  apjiear  liefore  the  highlights 
bloek-up.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  ex- 
pose the  ]ilates  as  little  as  jiossible  during  develop- 
ment to  the  darkroom-light,  since  the  slightest 
trace  of  fog  would  be  very  noticeable.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  dee]>  shadows,  a normally 
ex])osed  and  develo|)cd  negative  will  naturally 
be  thin  and  soft,  with  the  exce])1.ion  of  the  small 
siiace  taken  u]i  liy  the  strongest  lights,  and  this 
is  liable  to  deceive  inexperienced  workers  into 
thiidsing  that,  the  result  is  defective  in  some  way. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  “stuid”  to  the 
luunitiated  is  the  inclusion  of  the  moon  without 
showing  any  blur  from  motion,  for,  as  every  one 
knows,  if  the  moon  is  allowed  within  the  field  of 
\iew  during  the  long  exqiosure  needed  for  the 
landscape  it  would  ap]>ear  in  the  jiicture  as  a trail 
of  light.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  dodge  I have 
used  successfully  for  a nundier  of  years  is  very 
siiiqile — being  nothing  more  than  making  two 
exposures  — one  u])ou  the  foreground,  and  the 
other  for  the  moon  alone.  AVJien  making  the  main 
exposure  the  moon  is  (‘xcluded  from  the  field, 
afler  which  the  dark-slide  is  replae('d,  holder 
wifhilrawn,  and  the  iimige  exa, mined  to  ascertain 
flic  best  jilace  for  tlie  moon  to  apjiear  in  tbe  com- 
jiosilion.  A small  |>iece  of  guiTuned-j)a])er  w illi  a 
hole  in  the  center  is  then  stuck  t,o  Ihe  focusing- 
sereeii  in  the  spot  selccled,  and  tlu' caanei'a  filled 


until  the  moon  is  seen  in  the  correct  ])osition.  A 
second  exposure  is  given  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
seconds,  either  upon  tlie  same  plate  or  a separate 
one,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  picture 
is  made  after  night  has  fully  set  in  one  is  entirely 
safe  in  making  both  exposures  upon  the  same 
])late,  as  no  suggestion  of  a double  image  will 
appear  because  of  the  great  difference  in  ti  c 
length  of  the  two  exposures;  but  in  the  case  of 
early  moonrise-eff'ects,  or  when  one  is  not  quite 
sure  of  the  best  spot  for  the  moon  to  be  placed,  it 
is  better  to  use  another  plate  — this  is  placed 
back  of  the  landscaj)e-negative  while  printing. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  lenses  of 
relatively  short  focus,  such  as  the  six-inch  com- 
monly fitted  to  a 1 x .5  camera,  do  not  ])roduce  an 
image  of  the  moon  that  is  large  enough  to  appear 
natural  in  relation  to  tlie  rest  of  the  view,  and 
when  sharply  focused  the  effect  is  also  hard  anrl 
un-atmospheric.  Owing  to  its  brightness  the 
moon  looks  larger  to  the  eyes,  and  consequently 
fills  a greater  sj)ace  in  our  mental  imi>ression  of 
a scene  than  is  actually  true  optically;  but  as  the 
character  of  the  picture  is  so  lai'gely  fletermined 
by  the  degree  with  which  impressions  are  ren- 
dered, one  is  justified  in  showing  the  moon  upon  a 
larger  scale.  This  is  one  reason  why  I suggested 
the  use  of  a longer  focus  lens  for  this  work  — eight 
to  ten-inch  on  a t x .5  camera.  Although  the 
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size  of  near  objects  can  be  altered  in  the  picture 
by  moving  nearer  or  further  away,  the  image  of 
the  moon  can  be  altered  in  size  only  by  changing 
the  focus  of  the  lens.  Should  a long-focus  lens 
not  be  available,  the  image  produced  by  the  reg- 
idar  lens  may  be  made  considerably  larger  by 
racking  out  the  lens-front  an  inch  or  so  beyond 
the  normal.  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  this  does  not 
destroy  the  image  of  the  moon,  but  simply  gives 
it  a pleasing  softness,  which  can  be  regulated, 
if  desired,  by  using  a size  or  two  smaller  stop  in 
the  lens,  according  to  the  effect  desired. 

If  one  first  notes  the  direction  in  which  the 
moon  rises  — which  varies  with  the  time  of  year 
— many  desirable  subjects  can  be  located  by 
daylight  with  the  help  of  a pocket-compass  to 
give  the  bearings,  and  should  the  sun  be  in  approx- 
imately the  position  that  the  moon  will  appear 
later  a quite  fair  idea  of  the  latent  possibilities 
may  be  had  liy  looking  at  the  scene  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  though  the  characteristic  moonlight- 
atmos])hcre  will  naturally  have  to  be  sujiplied  by 
the  imagination.  This  mode  of  hunting  subjects 
saves  considerable  time  at  night,  for  with  the 
standpoint  selected  beforehand  several  exposures 
can  lie  made  in  one  evening.  It  is  possible  to 
|)ursuc  the  work  for  a number  of  idghts  each 
month — weather  permitting — if  one  com- 
mences two  or  three  nights  before  the  moon  fulls. 
'I'he  ffattcniiig  of  the  moon’s  disk  is  so  slight  at 
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such  times  as  to  he  uimoticcal)le  in  a ])icture.  lu 
making  marines  showing  a hat  heach  with  water 
in  the  foreground  it  is  best  to  ex]X)se,  it  possible, 
at  “slack  water,"’  tlius  avoiding  the  blurr  caused 
by  a ciianging  tide-line,  d'he  same  advice  also 
applies  when  shi])i)ing  is  included,  as  the  rise  or 
fall  of  the  tide  might  be  sutheient  to  affect  the 
definition  of  vessels  moored  at  a wharf.  In  any 
ease,  shij)])iug  slioidd  be  taken  oidy  in  quiet 
weather,  when  the  water  is  smooth  and  clear. 


]>lieable.  The  i)attern  created  Ip-  the  hjrms,  or 
edges,  of  objects  against  the  sky  constitutes  the 
most  im])ortaut  single  element  of  a inght-eom])o- 
sition,  for  observation  shows  that  a ])ronouneed 
eharaeteristie  of  moonlight  is  to  divide  a scene 
into  a few  Hat  masses  of  dark  tone,  accented  by 
eoiieentrated  highlights  formed  by  the  moon 
and  its  reflected  light  upon  water,  or  bright  ob- 
jects. For  exam])le,  in  landscape  with  elumi)s 
of  trees,  ]>arts  which  by  daylight  woidd  exhibit 


■MAY-EVENING 

Having  described  the  tcchiucal  si<le  I cannot 
dro])  the  subject  without  calling  attention  to  the 
need  of  personally'  studying  the  peculiar  (|iiality 
of  night-effects  before  one  can  exiiect  to  ])roduce 
satisfactory  j)ictorial  iidcriiretations.  By  no 
means  the  least  important  jioint  to  consider  is  the 
selection  of  suitable  coin])ositions.  since  many 
attractive  daylight-subjects  lose  their  rpiality 
entirely  at  night,  and  some  simple  bits  wliii-h 
might  ordinarily  be  overlooked  aeqnire  a w holly 
unexpected  charm  in  the  mooidight.  .Vs  must  of 
these  views  are  made  with  the  source  of  light  in 
front,  some  of  my  suggestions  iqion  composi- 
tion in  the  article  “.Vgainst-the-Light  Fffeels,’’ 
in  the  June,  ]!)17,  issue  of  this  niaga/.ine,  are  a])- 
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numberless  half-tones  are  merged  into  broail 
shadows,  in  which  detail  is  (juite  indefinite  and 
wholly  subordinate  to  the  whole.  .'Vlthough  tin' 
shadows  in  moonlight  jinssessa  vagm',  mysterious 
quality,  which  it  is  essential  to  prescr\'e  in  t.hepic- 
tnre,  they  are  not  (hwoicl  of  al.mos|)herc  in  any 
fairly  open  si.’cnc  — eonsc(|uent  ly,  they  eaunol.  be 
truthfully  represented  by  absolute  black,  a fact 
to  be  ke])t,  in  mind  when  making  a print. 

l■'rom  tlie  foregoing  the  reader  will  l>e  eori'eel 
in  believing  that  simple  forms  silhonelled  against 
sky  or  water  furnish  attraetixe  material  wlien 
the  moon,  or  its  reflected  liglif.  upon  wafer,  is 
nseil  for  accent;  but  another  interesting  ]>lia.se  is 
to  photogiaph  a scene  ilhimin;ited  b\  moonlight 


falling  upon  it  from  one  .side.  INlany  open  land-  sky  in  relation  to  all  the  other  parts.  Some 

sca]>es  with  massed  foliage  in  the  middle-distance.  diffusion  of  tlie  image  usually  aids  the  impression 

also  certain  winter-scenes,  are  adaj>ted  to  such  in  moon!ight-j)ictnres,  and  this  maj^  be  imparted 

treatment.  The  illustration  “On  a Winter's  at  the  time  the  exposure  is  made,  or  by  various 

Night”  is  an  exami)le,  and  though  it  will  l)e  seen  means  when  printing.  Rough  papers  generally 

that  the  relative  ])ro]>ortion  of  deep  shadows  is  help  to  give  “finality”  to  the  deep,  flat  shadows, 

raturally  different  under  a side-lighting  there  is  fine  results  being  possible  by  proper  manipula- 

a (|uality  about  the  fini.shed  picture  which  differ-  tion  of  Ijromide-papers.  The  various  pigment 

entiates  it  from  anytlung  which  might  be  made  j)roce.sses,  gum-bichromate,  carbon,  etc.,  are  es- 

of  the  same  subject  by  daylight,  perliaps  the  most  ])ecially  well  adapted  to  the  j)urpose  when  worked 

characteristic  feature  being  the  tone-value  f)f  the  with  skill. 


Covering-Power  andj  Definition^ 


R some  reason  or  other  n;ost  oho- 
Dgraphers  have  an  idea  that  it  is 
uite  in  excess  of  their  lujwer  to 
■arn  anything  about  lenses  beyond 
lie  fact  that  they  are  essential  ad- 
juncts to  the  camera,  that  they  cost  a lot  of 
D'oney  and  that  they  do  not  always  yield  good 
] ictures.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  that  to 
I ave  a deep  knowledge  of  the  design,  j)ro])erties 
and  construction  of  lenses  a man  must  l)e  a fairly 
comiJetent  mathematician,  and  mathematicians 
can  oidy  express  themselves  by  using  mathe- 
matical symbols  and  terms  of  which  the  ordinary 
man  knows  naught,  so  that  at  the  outset  he  is 
\ irtually  shut  out  from  all  lens-lore  excei>t  the 
few  ]>ages  usually  devoted  to  the  subject  in  gen- 
eral text-books  on  photogra])hy.  We,  therefore, 
feel  that  no  ai)ology  is  needed  for  again  rej>eat- 
ing  some  elementary  information  of  a j)ractical 
nature  on  a few  selected  jroints. 

A ])oint  on  which  much  misconception  exists 
is  “covering-i)ower.”  Very  often  a lens  which 
Would  answer  ca]>itally  for  wide-angle  work  is 
overlooked  in  that  connection  because  it  has 
liecn  j>urc]iased  for  another  purpose,  and  the 
cv  iier  has  no  idea  tliat  its  powers  go  beyond  what 
it  was  su])])osed  fo  ilo.  As  an  exani])le,  there  is 
a.  very  cheaj>  anastigmat  often  fitted  to  ciuarter- 
plate  hand-cameras  which,  uj)on  testing,  was 
fmmd  to  illuminate  a circle  of  over  ten-inches 
diameter,  and  therefore  cai>able  of  being  used  as 
a wide-angle  lens  on  a whole  ]>late,  its  i)erform- 
auce  al  a given  a])crture  being  better  than  a ])ro- 
frssedly  wide-angle  lens  of  similar  focal  length. 
It  is  believed  b>’  many  that  the  covering-power 
of  a lens  is  increased  by  .sto]>i)iiig  down.  'J'his  is 
true  only  in  the  sense  that  the  area  shar]>ly  de- 
ffned  is  iucreast'd,  but  the  size  ol  f he  circle  illumi- 
uiited,  and  couse(|uently  that  of  the  largest  ])late 
w liieh  can  lie  covered,  remains  the  same.  In  fact, 
with  one  well-known  make  the  size  of  the  circle 
of  illumination  is  ap]U’eciably  rcduct'd  at  the 


smaller  a]>ertures  of  the  diaphragm.  Coverhig- 
]M)wer  is  not  in  any  way  rlependent  upon  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  l)nt  upon  its  construction.  Of 
course,  with  lenses  of  any  one  class,  such  as  rapid 
rectilinears,  the  covering-j)ower  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  focal  length;  but  when  different 
classes  are  comi)ared  the  difference  is  very  marked, 
a short-focus  anastigmat  usually  covering  a much 
larger  field,  whether  expressed  in  terms  of  illumi- 
nation or  of  definition,  than  a rapid  rectilinear 
of  much  greater  focal  length.  The  circle  of  il- 
lumination of  lenses  of  the  rectilinear  type  can 
usually  be  increased  by  decreasing  the  separation 
between  the  combinations,  but  the  focal  length 
is  very  slightly  affected  by  this  operation,  so  that 
if  the  intention  is  to  convert  a rapid  rectilinear 
into  a wide-angle  lens  it  is  necessary  that  a larger 
plate  be  used. 

Sharpness  of  definition  is  a rather  uncertain 
term  when  a])i)lied  to  the  performance  of  a lens. 
^T'ry  few  photographic  lenses  come  up  to  an  as- 
troTiomer’s  standard,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  do  so,  but  even  photographic  lenses 
vary  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  not  desirable 
here  to  go  intci  the  causes  of  such  variations,  but 
rather  to  show  their  effect  uj)on  the  (piality  of  the 
negative,  and  this  is  an  important  (piestion  when 
coi),ving  fine-line  sul)jects  or  making  negatives 
wlien  sidisecpient  enlargement  is  to  l)e  under- 
taken. Alany  exi)cnsive  modern  lenses,  especially 
those  of  the  larger  sizes,  leave  mnch  to  be  desired 
in  this  res])cct,  and  it  would  surprise  many  of 
their  owners  if  i>lates  were  exposed  upon  a page 
of  clear  print,  upon  smooth  j>apcr,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  better-class  magazines,  using  ai>ertures  of 
F/d.(J  and  T/--  respectively.  In  most  cases  small 
type,  such  as  that  used  in  our  small  advertise- 
ments, if  reduced  to  oiie-fourth  scale,  will  be 
hardly  legible  at  full  ai>crture,  while  it  will  be 
tluite  sharp  witli  the  smaller  opening.  A slow 
])hite  should  be  used  for  this  trial,  as  the  coarse 
grain  of  some  of  the  extra-rapid  enmisious  would 
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interfere  witli  tlie  results.  For  portriiiture  and 
certain  classes  of  landseai^e  and  architectural 
work  such  critical  shar})uess  is  not  necessary  nor 
desirable,  so  that  various  devices  have  been  em- 
jdoyed  to  soften  the  definition  at  will,  or  special 
lens(‘s  have  been  constructed  which  are  inca]>able 
of  giving  a sharp  image. 

It  is  not  p(.)ssible  to  define  sharpness  willr  any 
exactitude,  so  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  take  as  a working  standanl  a “circle  of  confu- 
sion” of  an  inch  in  diameter  as  a practical 
working  standard.  As  is  well-known,  every  poiid 
of  light  in  the  original  subject  is  rei)resentcd  by 
a tiny  disc  upon  the  ])hotogra]>hic  ]>latc,  and 
whe7i  these  discs  d(7  not  excec(l  yj', ,,  of  an  inch  iii 
diameter  we  call  the  image  sharj).  On  the  conti- 
nent the  standard  is  -g-no  of  an  inch.  Fhoto- 
grajdiic  definition  differs  from  that  ])roduced  by 
the  draughtsman  or  ])ainter,  inasmuch  as  the 
photographer  has  no  local  c-ontrcjl  over  the  edges 
of  his  areas  <jf  light  and  shadow.  A ])icture  may 
be  painted  in  the  broadest  j)ossible  way  with  large 
<lab.s  of  color,  but  the  edges  of  these  dabs  are 
more  or  less  sharp,  and  serve  to  define  such  de- 
tails as  it  ma>'  be  desired  to  em])hasize.  In  the  same 
" ay  the  roughest  sketch  in  j)encil  or  I'halk  owes 
imich  of  its  shar])uess  to  the  edges  of  flic  strokes. 


A ]>hotogra,ph  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  like  a 
pure  mezzotint  in  its  character,  but.  without  the 
mezzotint  grain,  so  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  de- 
generate from  softness  into  smndginess.  For  this 
reason  many  |)hotograi)hers  wisely  ado]>t  a rough- 
surfaced  |>aper  for  their  soft  pictures,  or  use  one 
with  a canvas-grain.  In  either  ease  the  smooth 
texture  is  broken  uj),  a,nd  something  of  the  mezzo- 
tint ciuality  is  obtained.  -Vbout  ten  years  ago  Mr. 
Howard  Farmer  suggested  the  use  of  a reversed 
co[)y  of  a cross-line  screen,  which  he  jilaced  in  con- 
tact " ith  the  sensitive  surface  when  enlarging. 
'Fliis  broke  nj)  the  shadows,  and  in  a less  degree 
the  half-bnies,  into  a grain  which,  although  im- 
I)crcei7tible  to  the  eye,  i-elieved  tiu'  hardness  of 
the  image. — liritish  Joiinial  of  I'lwloijniphy. 

Books  are  the  rccor<ls  of  man’s  accomplish- 
ments. T1  icy  are  the  means  by  which  each  gen- 
eration acquires  the  exjicricnces  and  inspirations 
of  tlic  generations  that  have  jiassed  and  lifts 
itself  to  a higher  level.  An  appetite  for  good 
books  is  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of  meidallty 
as  is  an  aiijietile  for  good  food  to  the  gmwtli  of 
the  body. — (lirti  Hark 
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EDITORIAL 

Radiography  and  Photography 

WHAT  ’S  this!  Thorne  ihiker  a])i)eariiig 
liet'ore  tlie  Roentgen  Society  and  talking 
about  X-ray  photograj^liy?  Mr.  Baker  is  not 
the  only  writer  to  fall  into  this  somewhat  ])0])iilar 
error.  There  is  a certain  worthy  gentleman  — a 
great  admirer  of  the  art  of  photograjrhy  — who 
writes  an  article  on  the  history  of  the  art-science 
for  a prominent  American  art-jonrnal.  It  is 
really  entertaining  to  note  the  breezy  manner 
with  which  he  treats  a snliject  of  which  he  has 
no  ])ractical  knowledge  whatever.  He,  too,  re- 
fers to  radiography  as  photograj)hy  and  to  radio- 
graphs as  photogra]>hs.  Altliongh  almost  any 
good  dryplate  will  yield  a radiograph,  there  are 
regular  X-ray  plates  — specially  prej)ared  for 
the  purpose;  but  he  who  exposes  them,  in  t he  usual 
way,  is  not  necessarily  a photographer,  no  more 
than  he  who  makes  a blue-j)rint.  Alaiiy  good 
people  imagine  that  because  a hosjrital-physician 
exposes  an  X-ray  plate  on  a ]>ationt,  or  an  expert 
radiographer  makes  a film-record  of  a defective 
tooth,  each  must  be  a photograjdrer.  Far  from 
it!  Photograjdiy  — as  our  readers  know,  of 
course  — is  a process  divided  into  several  differ- 
ent stages,  the  first  of  which  is  the  ap])lication 
of  lens-optics  — producing  images  of  visible  ob- 
jects. X’aturally,  the  jwocess  of  photogra{)hy 
would  be  a failure  were  it  not  for  the  successful 
fixation  of  the  j)ositive  image,  whether  on  glass, 
metal  or  paper.  This  ]>robaljly  accounts  for  the 
inadequate  dictionary-definition  of  photography, 
viz.,  “The  science  wliich  relates  to  the  action  of 
light  on  the  sensitive  boilies  in  the  production 
of  pictures,  the  fixation  of  images  and  the  like.” 
Radiography  reveals  the  precise  location  of  for- 
eign objects  or  substances  in  the  human  body, 
as  well  as  the  structural  and  j>hysical  condition 
— not  the  external  appearance  — of  organs, 
bones  and  tissues  by  means  of  shadographs,  the 
first  direct  result  being  the  negative  and,  a direct 
copy  thereof,  the  positive.  But  because  the  pro- 
duction of  these  shaflographs  or  radiographs  re- 
sembles a certain  step  in  the  practice  of  })hotog- 
raphy,  the  term  “X-ray  jdiotography ” found 
its  origin.  Therefore,  any  reproductive  process 
in  which  the  image  is  formed  otherwise  than  by 
a lens  or  a pinhole  is  not  photography.  Happily, 
X-ray  work  — as  a special  process  — has  been 
designates!  as  radiograjshy,  and  as  this  is  a cor- 


rect, exju'cssive  and  difl'crentiating  term  — or,  at 
least,  until  rcj)laccd  by  a better  one — it  shoidd 
be  used  exclusively,  thus  avoiding  confusion 
anil  ambiguity. 

Honoring  Lumiere 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  reference  is  made 
to  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  Lumiere  Autochrome  plates, 
and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  camera-clubs  cele- 
brate this  event  in  some  fitting  manner.  One  way 
might  be  to  arrange  a di.s])lay  of  Autochromc 
transparencies  liy  masters  of  the  i)rocess,  and  to 
read  papers  setting  forth  the  i)resent-day  method 
of  mani])vdation,  which  is  simple,  quick  and  cer- 
tain. In  honoring  Lumiere,  we  also  honor  France. 

Learning  From  Each  Other 

IT  is  well-known  that  the  late  John  J.  Enneking 
jrrofited  by  examining  the  work  of  photo- 
pictorialists.  He  admired  their  originality  in 
conceiving  and  treating  a theme,  as  well  as  the 
taste  and  sentiment  they  imparted  to  it.  He 
was  quick  to  jrerceivc  the  free  and  sinqilc  beauty 
of  certain  landscapes  by  Macnaughtan,  Ander- 
son, Davis,  and  genres  by  While.  He  was  ever 
the  student,  and  observed  the  clforts  of  others 
with  a view  to  excel  his  own  glorious  ]>erform- 
ances.  Other  jrainters  are  gleaiuug  ideas  from 
the  work  of  artist-photographers,  but  refraiti 
from  acknowledging  the  debt  thus  incurred; 
whereas  many  ignore  photo-pictorialism  alto- 
gether. On  the  other  hand,  irictorial  ]>hotog- 
raphers,  iwofessionals  as  well  as  amateurs,  may 
learn  much  from  the  artists  of  the  brush,  but 
should  do  so  with  discrimination  and  reservation. 

Similarly,  the  amateur  camerist  may  study 
profitably  the  work  of  the  master-])hotograi)her, 
and  to  this  end  should  visit  the  exhibitions  of 
the  various  state-associations.  Here  the  real 
artistic  imj)ulse  of  the  professional  finds  an  out- 
let, often  more  freely  than  1ti  his  own  studio, 
where  he  is  more  or  less  restricted  by  daily  rou- 
tine. C)f  course,  the  usual  work  of  the  masters 
of  the  craft  is  in  itself  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  student-amateur;  but  their  contributions  to 
the  National  or  State  jihotographic  salons  rej)- 
resent  the  si)oidaneous  exjiressioti  f»f  their  artistic 
temj)craments  as  well  as  their  executive  ability. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $^2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Tho.se  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  rei^roduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  he  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awanled  in  ])hotographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  arlvertises  in  Photo-Eka,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  haA  e 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 


Awards  — Miscellaneous  Competition 
Closed  August  31,  1917 

First  Prize:  T.  W.  Kilmer. 

Second  Prize:  Leander  Miller. 

Third  Prize:  Paul  Wierum. 

Honorable  Mention:  James  C.  Baker,  David  Beehler, 
Chas.  J.  Bernauer,  Arnold  O.  Brigden,  Alvah  G.  Clark, 
H.  C.  Cowles,  John  G.  Dickson,  B.  F.  Gray,  Bertran 
F.  Hawley,  Carl  Hermes,  PVanklin  I.  Jordan,  Max 
Keroff,  Warren  R.  Laity,  C.  M.  Mansfield,  R.  J.  Mor- 
row, J.  W.  Newton,  J.  Herbert  Saunders,  Kenneth  D. 
Smith,  W.  Stelcik,  R.  B.  M.  Taylor,  George  Veldman, 
Elliott  Hnghes  Wendell. 


1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  Init  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  < n 
rough  ])aper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P., 

( r black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tieo  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  anil  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  tens,  stop  used,  e.rixisurc, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-po.stage  in 
this  litter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honoralde  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unle.ss  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  he 
publi.shed  in  Photo-Er.\,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

0.  Competitors  are  requestetl  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
P2  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  fliwible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wooit-vcncer.  Large  jjackages  may  l>e  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  ])rints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  t he  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
pulilic  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  J'he  only 
charge  is  prei)ayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  J'his  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  anil  exceptional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

These  will  continue  to  be  featured  in  Photo-Era 
competitions  during  1917  and  1918,  so  as  to  afford  more 
opportunities  to  our  readers  to  win  oflicial  recognition. 


Subjects  for  Competition  — 1917 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 

‘ I andscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplip 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  Eirst  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

To  Participants  in  Photo-Era  Competitions 

Pictorial  contributors  or  participants  in  Photo- 
Era  Competitions  should  reniemlier  that  a print  re- 
ceiving a prize  or  Honorable  Mention  in  either  of  these 
classes  becomes  the  permanent  jiroperty  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  Rules. 

Nevertheless,  the  author  of  the  print  is  not  prevented 
thereby  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega- 
tives, after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 
This  matter  is  explained  in  the  Rules,  ami,  particularly, 
in  editorials  in  the  .\i)ril  and  .August  i,ssues.  You  are 
rcf|ue.sted  to  read  botli. 
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Flashlights  — Advanced  Competition 
[Ending  December  31,  1917 

The  approacli  of  long  •\vintcr-evenings  and  dull  days 
arouses  new  interest  in  fiasldight-photograpliy.  I'lie 
reniarkaljle  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  flasli-powder 
and  ilasliliglit-apparatus  lias  simplified  greatly  this  at- 
tractive form  of  photography,  with  the  result  that  cam- 
erists  may  now  utilize  their  winter-evenings  to  good 
advantage.  For  some  reason,  many  workers  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  ])ossihilities  that  lie  in  a safe  and  efficient 
flashlight-equipment.  IVithout  due  investigation  they 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  belittle  the  value  of  the  flash- 
light as  an  efficient  artificial  illuminant.  Also,  many 
eainerists  are  frankly  afraid  to  handle  flash-powder  in 
their  own  homes  or  the  homes  of  others.  Altliough  it  is 
true  that  the  utmo.st  care  must  he  e.xercised  at  all  times, 
this  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  flasli- 
light-photograiiliy  is  a dangerous  pastime.  In  short,  as 
in  many  other  forms  of  activity,  ordinary  precaution 
and  common  .sense  will  suffice  to  assure  the  safety  of 
all  concerned.  Elashlight-photogra))hy  owes  its  jiresent 
popularity  to  the  fact  that  it  provides  a method  by 
which  results  are  obtained  that  could  be  had  in  no 
other  way.  It  provides  a new  field  of  endeavor  for  the 
camerist  at  a time  of  year  when  light-conditions  are 
least  favorable  to  jihotography. 

The  so-called  portable  skylight  used  on  a tripod- 
.standard  and  supporting  a smoke-bag  has  been  im- 
proved wonderfully,  until  its  u.se  is  within  reach  of  the 
novice,  'i'he  flash-powder  is  fired  electrically,  the 
smoke  does  not  escape  into  the  room  and  a soft  well- 
diffused  actinic  light  is  produced  that  yields  e.xcellent 
negatives.  Those  who  make  only  occasional  flashlight- 
I>hotographs  find  the  flash-sheets  eminently  suited  to 
their  requirements,  though  the  smoke-nui.sance  is  not 
avoided  entirely.  However,  when  only  one  or  two 
pictures  are  to  be  made,  the  smoke  may  soon  be  driven 
<jnt  of  a well-ventilated  room.  Pure  magnesium  is, 
l)erhaps,  the  safest  and  least  objectionable  light.  This 
may  be  used  as  a powder,  to  be  blown  through  the 
dame  of  an  alcohol-lamj),  or  as  a “ribljon,”  in  which 
form  it  is  exceedingly  compact  and  convenient.  The 
objection  to  the  use  of  magnesium  is  that  it  is  slower 
and  is  likely  to  show  movement  when  jihotographing 
restless  children  or  lively  pets. 

Whatever  the  medium  msed,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keeji  well  clear  of  loose  draperies,  walls  and 
ceilings.  Also,  look  well  to  your  fingers  and  thumb, 
lest  the  flash  reach  them  and  cause  a serious  burn.  A 
dust-pan  makes  an  excellent  article  on  which  to  ]>lace 
a flash-cartridge  to  be  ignited  by  a fuse.  I Usually,  where 
the  handle  is  attached  to  the  under-side  of  the  dust- 
pan, there  is  sufficient  grip  so  that  the  hand  may  be 
well  under  the  pan,  and  thus  be  protected  at  the  mo- 
ment of  discharge.  I have  used  this  method  many  times 
when  another  and  better  flashlight-equipment  was  not 
to  be  had. 

.\  dull  winter-day  and  careful  use  of  the  flashlight  is 
an  excellent  combination  with  which  to  photograph 
interiors.  A weak  flash  — to  avoiil  producing  harsh 
highlights  — may  be  msed  to  illuminate  the  dark  por- 
tions of  the  subject  not  reiichcd  by  daylight.  Some- 
times, with  the  aid  of  a friend,  two  or  more  flashes  may 
be  made  simultaneously.  I'his  is  particularly  well 
suited  to  pictures  about  the  homse  in  the  evening.  A 
distinct  advantage  pos.sessed  by  the  flashlight  for  in- 
terior photography  is  that  at  night  there  is  little  or  no 
halation  from  windows  to  contend  with.  An  electric 
pocket  flash-lamp  is  of  great  service  to  help  plan  the 
composition  of  the  [lieture  on  the  ground-glass.  Usually 
there  is  insufficient  illumination  to  jiroduce  a well-de- 


fined image  on  the  ground-glass,  and  a friend  walking 
about  from  one  point  to  another  with  a bright  electric 
flash-lamp  will  enable  the  camerist  to  determine  the 
correct  focus  and  the  limits  of  the  picture. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  many  camerists  seem  to 
lose  siglit  of  the  fact  that  composition  is  just  as  im- 
portant in  making  flashlight-photographs  as  it  is  in 
pictorial-  or  studio-i)hotography.  There  should  be  a 
center  of  interest,  and  simplicity  should  characterize 
the  composition.  In  a home-interior  it  is  probable  that 
either  a fireplace  or  a pleasant  window  will  be  the  center 
of  attraction.  Whatever  it  may  be,  let  it  have  the  best 
illumination  and  be  given  that  position  in  the  picture- 
space  which  will  give  it  most  prominence.  This  done, 
so  arrange  the  other  furnishings  of  the  room  that  they 
shall  lead  the  eye  to  the  main  interest  rather  than  de- 
tract from  it.  In  planning  the  arrangement  of  an  in- 
terior to  be  made  by  flashlight,  it  is  well  to  place  a 
lamp  or  other  illuminant  in  the  place  where  the  flash  is 
to  1)C  msed,  that  the  direction  of  the  light  may  be  al- 
lowed for  in  placing  the  objects.  Be  sure  that  no  near- 
by chair  or  table  is  cut  iu  half  by  the  margin  of  the 
l)rint.  If  there  are  any  artificial  lights  in  the  room  not 
included  in  the  range  of  vision,  they  are  better  left 
burning,  as  they  help  to  break  np  too  strong  shadows. 

In  making  groups  of  people  in  the  evening,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  room  be  light,  as  otherwise  the 
I)upils  of  the  eyes  are  greatly  dilated  to  adapt  the 
vision  to  the  darkness,  and  the  result  of  the  sudden 
blinding  flash  is  a startled  expression,  even  when  there 
is  in  reality  no  feeling  of  nervousness  felt  by  the  subjects. 

The  cosy  feeling  of  the  fireside  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
representing  the  room  as  lighted  by  its  glow.  This  is 
accomplished  by  using  a flash  in  the  fireplace.  As 
halation  would  almost  inevitably  result  from  the  un- 
shielded flash,  it  is  better  to  place  a figure  or  piece  of 
furniture  between  it  and  the  lens.  The  magnesium- 
ribbon  is  a safe  light  to  use  in  such  work,  and  very  con- 
venient as  well.  A piece  of  ribbon  the  desired  length 
can  be  arranged  in  the  fireplace  with  a piece  of  string 
tied  to  one  end  as  a slow  fuse.  The  ribbon  is  also  used 
easily  in  effects  of  candle-light  or  lamplight. 

The  flashlight-pictures  entered  in  this  competition 
should  aim  to  keep  away  from  hackneyed  themes. 
Enileavor  to  approach  the  subject  from  an  original 
and  interesting  point  of  view.  If  it  is  a group,  try  to 
arrange  those  composing  it  in  a manner  that  avoids  a 
“take-u.s-and-get-it-over”  expression.  If  it  is  a do- 
mestic pet,  try  to  make  the  result  appear  true  to  the 
life  and  natural.  With  regard  to  interiors,  arrange  the 
furniture,  draperies,  decorations  and  other  filings 
about  the  room  so  that  the  finished  picture  does  not 
appear  artificial  and  stilted.  Be  sure  to  see  to  it  that 
all  framed  pictures  with  glass  are  so  arranged  that 
the  flash  will  not  cast  a reflection  across  each  picture, 
thus  obliterating  it  entirely  as  part  of  the  decorations 
of  the  room.  In  short,  whatever  form  of  flashlight- 
pietnre  you  attempt,  make  it  natural,  well-composed 
and  of  interest  to  all. 

Much  of  the  success  of  any  flashlight-photograph 
depends  on  the  careful  selection  of  the  proper  printing- 
medium.  Usually  a soft-working  paper  is  best.  Prints 
may  be  toned  a reddish  color  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
firelight.  However,  better  no  color  at  all  than  a crude 
attempt  that  destroys  rather  than  helps  an  effect.  In 
the  present  competifion  it  would  be  better  for  contest- 
ants to  confine  themselves  to  the  production  of  a pleas- 
ing black-and-white  print  devoid  of  any  attempts  to 
color  it.  Besides,  prints  in  any  color  but  black  or  del- 
icate sepia  do  not  reproduce  well.  Reference  to  the 
files  of  Pnf)TO-Ei£A  will  reveal  many  excellent  examples 
of  flashlight-photography.  Readers  should  look  these 
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\ip,  as  the  laililislieil  |)ictnres  will  lie  nf  great  lielj).  The 
flashlight-competitiiiii  of  a year  ago  was  exeeplioiially 
interesting  and  valiialile  to  competitors  and  readers 
alike.  It  is  hoped  that  this  year  greater  efforts  will  lie 
maile  to  send  llaslilight-pictiires  of  more  originality, 
fietter  com])osition  and  truer  technical  value. 

.V.  II.  B. 

What  the  Public  Wants 

~Sl  rcH  ili.scussion  has  lieen  waged  as  to  wliether  the 
photograiiher  should  set  his  own  standard  or  accept 
that  of  Ids  customers,  and  it  is  iuterestiug  to  note  the 
e|iigrammatic  remark  of  the  late  Sir  ilerliert  Tree  in 
his  hook  "d'h.e  I'higlish  Stage  “Do  not  give  the  pco- 
|)le  what  they  want;  give  them  what  you  waid  them  to 
want,  and  in  time  tliey  'll  want  it.  ' If  Sir  llerhcrt 
acted  on  tids  ]irinci|ile — and  he  iirohahly  did  to  a 
very  great  extent  — it  was  very  succe.ssful  in  his  hands. 
Ills  Shakespearean  I'cviwils  all  came  olf  with  flying 
colors,  and  this  was  not  hecause  the,\  were  Shakespeare, 
hut  hecause,  in  addition  lo  clever  acting,  tliey  were  so 
magidficenl  ly  staged  and  ))rc.senlcd.  'The  theater- 
going iiuhlic  docs  not  really  like  Shakesjicare,  anil  one 
might  almost  say  the  ].dll  was  gilded!  d'he  ]>ortraitlst 
might  take  the  hint,  and  imiirove  the  piihlic  taste  in 
])ortraiturc  h,\'  doctoi’ing  it  with  gilded  pills,  d'he  gild- 
ing i’ci|uircd  will  \ary  according  to  circumstances,  anil 
may  he  on  the  photograph  or  on  the  way  it  is  sold. 
We  have  known  it  to  he  the  charm  and  attractiveness 
of  the  receptionist  where  there  w.as  an  extensive  clien- 
tele of  young  men.  ( )i'  again  it  may  he  the  emhroider- 
ing  of  the  pictures,  the  dainty  elegance  of  the  mouiit- 
iiig  and  the  framing.  In  a wo|-d,  the  huying  of  a pho- 
tograph must  he  made  an  interesting  and  an  atli'active 
pmposition;  the  stall  must  handle  customers  in  the 
right  way,  the  right  way  \ar\'ing,  of  course,  with  Ifie 
client;  the  premises  must  he  kept  hright,  and  whatever 


is  done  in  the  way  of  educating  the  juihlic  taste  must  he 
liuilt  on  a good  foundation  of  already  appreciated 
fpialities,  such  as  sound  likeness,  ])leasing  expre.ssion 
and  judicious  enliancement  of  good  looks  already 
[iresent. — lyn'lluli  Jonnud  of  Phototjraphy. 

Figure-Composition  in  Landscape 

Pui i.sPECTlVL  pictorialists  desirous  to  improve  their 
Iiicture-uiaking  ahilities  with  reference  to  a standard 
work  on  figure-coupiosition  are  advised  lo  consult  the 
volume  oil  this  siihject  hy  Sadakiclii  Ilartniann  (Sidney 
.Vlleii).  d'his  is  a i/c  htxc  piihlication,  x 10  ; inches  in 
size,  heaiilifully  printed  on  heavy  coated  paper,  gold 
to|)  and  sides,  and  ilhisfrated  with  over  150  halftones 
(from  celehrated  jiaintings  and  appropriate  photo- 
graidis  hy  well-known  jiictorialists)  and  diagranis. 
This  suiierh  volume  is  from  the  (leii  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most living  art -critics,  and  is  ilesigiied  to  guide  amateur 
|ihotograiihers  to  successful  elforts  in  composition  of 
laiidsca;)cs  with  and  without  Hgiires.  The  work  was 
])iihlislied,  originally,  at  $.‘5,00.  hut  Photo-Kh.v  pro- 
cured l.iO  \oliimes  at  a special  lU'ice.  and  will  sell  them 
to  its  readers  at  $1.50  a cojiy,  sent  hy  e.xpre.ss,  collect, 
or  hy  parcel-iiosi  (consignee's  risk),  postage  according 
to  zone.  Faich  co|iy,  in  a neat  cardhoard  ho.x,  ready  for 
shi]inienl,  weighs  ;>:>  ounces. 

To  Photo-Era  Readers 

The  Publisher  earnestly  requests  the  readers  of 
Piioto-Eiia  to  give  the  preference  of  their  patronage 
to  goods  and  w.ants  adverti.sed  in  Piioto-Era;  for  no 
advertisement,  whether  large  or  small,  is  accepted  un- 
less it  is  trustworthy  in  every  respect,  d'his  should  be 
of  vital  importance  to  all  hmyers  of  photographic  ma- 
lerial,  amateur  and  professional. 
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A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FACTS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Magazines^  Progress  and  Investigation 
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Utilizing  Old  Autochrome  Plates 

During  these  uncertain  times  of  transatlantic  freiglit 
deliveries  it  often  happens  that  a fresh  snjiply  of  l>ii- 
miere  Autochrome  plates  does  not  arrive  as  promptly 
as  desired,  or  that  the  stock  at  the  photo-dealers’  jiasses 
the  expiration-date  and  consequently  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
carded as  useless.  Fortunately  for  canierist  anti  dealer 
alike,  a fornnda  has  been  found  which  produces  excel- 
lent results  with  expired  Autochrome  plates.  In  tact, 
some  plates  were  u.sed  and  tleveloped  hearing  expirti- 
tion-dates  as  far  back  as  1913,  and  the  results  were  very 
satisfactory.  Incidentally,  this  formula  has  lieen  found 
to  be  excellent  for  fresh  Autochrome  plates  that  are 
overexpo.sed,  even  if  they  are  develojted  in  it  not  over 
fifteen  seconds,  as  this  forznula  does  not  cause  any  of 
the  stains  or  cloudy  effects  which  would  come  from  an 
underdeveloped  plate.  Development  should  be  carried 
on  until  the  shadows  of  the  plate  have  turned  to  quite 
a dark  gray  when  looking  down  on  the  izlate  in  the  de- 
veloper; the  highlights  will  then  have  almost  disa])- 
peared.  This  development  may  be  fifteen  to  thirty 
seconds  with  an  overexpo.sed  j)late.  The  important 
point  is  to  be  sure  to  develop  sufficiently,  as  the  devel- 
oper is  not  inclined  to  reduce  the  lighter  colors  such  as 
the  sky.  The  developer  is  given  in  the  following  formula  : 


Water 1.000  c.c. 

Methynol  (or  metol) 5 grams 

Hydrociuinone 10  grams 

Sodium  Sulphite  (dry) (10  grams 

Sodium  or  Potassium  Carbonate 4.5  grams 


Potassium  Hromizle  ( 10  [ler  cent  solution)  15  grams 

The  ])Iates  are  to  lie  develoiied  in  this  uiLtil  the  im- 
age turns  black,  or  until  nearly  all  the  grayish  efl'ect 
has  disappeai'ed  when  looking  down  on  the  plate  in  the 
developer.  For  a plate  which  has  had  a good,  strong 
exposure,  the  development  should  take  fi-om  one  to  two 
minutes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  foi-mula  is  the 
result  of  careful  and  thorough  experiment,  it  is  hoped 
that  camerists  will  avail  fh.emselves  of  the  increased 
opportunities  which  it  offers  to  make  the  most  of  every 
out-dated  .\utochrome  jilate. 

An  Economy  Note 

,\t  tins  time  economy  is  a iirinie  requisite  every  whei'e. 
and  tor  this  reason  the  remarks  of  .1.  H.  H.  iji  Thr  Anw- 
Iriir  Phntnr/m phrr  are  esjiecially  timely.  "It  is  useful 
to  know  that  a half-plate  will  cut  up  into  six  small  plates 
of  4.5  by  f)  cm.  (Ij  by  inchest  and  this  suggests  a 
method  to  economize,  as  the  relatively  high  jirice  of 
P.  plates  is  to  cover  extra  cost  of  cutting,  etc.  'I’o 
cut  up  a half-plate  into  six  small  iilates.  a rectangle  t he 
size  of  the  small  plate  is  marked  out  accurately  on  a 
piece  of  white  iiajier  as  a guide,  and  the  sides  of  the  I'eet- 
angle  extendeil  some  distance  in  all  directions,  d'he 
])late  is  laid  film  downwards  on  this  and  moved  into 
position,  the  cutting  being  done  rm  the  back  of  the  phile 
with  a zliamond  or  wheel.  'I'he  whole  operation  must 
he  conducted  in  a very  safe  light,  and  with  the  mini- 
mum light  that  will  enable  the  work  to  be  done,  the 
[ilate  being  protected  from  dirret  light.  'I’lie  operation 
must  be  performed  deliberately  and  (|uickly.  and  the 
most  expeditious  method  we  have  found  to  be  to  cut 


latitudinal  .strips  4.5  cm.  in  diameter  from  the  half- 
plate,  cut  these  acro.ss  and  break  the  glass,  but  not  the 
film,  by  beniling  inwards  film  to  film,  and  immediately 
wra]i])ing  in  light-proof  paper.  These  plates  ;ire  usually 
of  thicker  glass,  but  otherwise  are  identical  with  the 
small  plates  as  purchased,  and,  iirovided  care  is  taken 
in  the  cutting  to  protect  the  film  from  strong  light,  and 
to  prevent  abrasion  of  fhe  film  by  small  particles  of 
glass,  there  is  no  reason  wliy  such  home-cut  |ilates 
should  not  be  u.sed  regularly.  Since  a fairly  large  strip 
of  plate  is  wasteil  in  cutting  a half-plate  into  six,  a fur- 
ther economy  might  be  to  cut  each  half-plate  into  eight 
pieces,  each  about  4.1  by  0 cm.  (T|  by  ‘2f),  making  the 
plates  a little  narrower  than  usual.  Hacked  jilates  ma_y 
lie  cut  u])  in  the  same  manner  by  first  scraping  off  the 
backing  with  a [lointed  piece  of  wood  along  the  lines  to 
be  cut,  ami  one  shouhl  note  also  that  liacked  plates  are 
less  liable  to  be  fogged  than  are  unbacked  plates,  if 
the  operation  is  conducted  slowly,  as  the  jilate,  being 
face  downwards,  is  lu’otected  from  light  by  the  Izaeking. 
It  would  1)0  well,  in  adopting  tins  economy,  to  begin 
with  slower  or  non-ortho,  plates  until  the  re(|uisite 
manual  dexterity  is  obtained.  With  a little  practice, 
however,  we  have  cut  up  idtra-ra|)id  and  orthochro- 
matic  plates  without  the  slightest  sign  of  fog.  ” 

Testing  a Lens 

It  is  a difficult  thing  to  form  any  true  idea  of  the 
quality  of  a lens  by  trial  In  an  ordinary  camera,  ddie 
differences  lietween  the  liest  lenses  are  very  slight, 
and  may  be  easily  hidden  entirely  by  a slight  inaccuracy 
in  the  camera  itself,  or  in  ])lacing  it.  Of  coiir.se.  a rough 
and  ready  test  upon  a subject  of  any  ordinary  kind 
will  show  th.e  difference  between  a good  and  a.  poor 
lens:  but  that  is  hanlly  what  is  here  referred  fo. 

One  of  the  best  methods  to  examine  the  quality  of  a 
lens  is  to  focus  with  it  a large  flat  object.  A newspaper 
spread  out.  iqjon  the  surface  of  a wall  serves  very  well, 
as  the  various  ty])c,  niles,  etc.,  allow  some  form  of 
conqiarative  idea  of  definition  to  be  obtained.  It  is 
afi.solutely  e.ssential  to  the  success  of  this  test,  that  the 
ground-glass  on  which  tin'  focusing  is  done  shall  he  ab- 
solutely parallel  to  fhe  ])lanc  of  the  test-subject,  and 
the  axis  of  the  lens  normal  to  liolh  these. 

,Vs  this  is  not  easily  obtaineil  by  any  me  I hod  of 
])lunibing  or  measuring,  the  following  method  may  be 
of  infcresl.  In  the  center  of  the  subject  and  flat  upon  it 
is  fasteneil  a small  mirror  — a ])lcce  of  glass  silvered  at 
the  back  in  the  ordinary  way  Is  all  that  is  rc(|uired. 
'I’he  camera  being  set  u|)  in  front  of  the  subject  at  fhe 
required  distance,  it  must  be  so  iilaceil  that  when  the 
image  is  focused  a refh'ction  of  the  lens  of  the  canu'ra  is 
seen  in  the  center  of  the  image  of  the  mirror.  'I'his 
shows  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  normal. 

In  order  to  make  (|iiite  sure  that  the  ground-glass 
and  jilate  are  jiarallcl  with  Ihe  snbjecl.  all  that  then 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  see  that  Ihe  image  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  screen,  oi'  as  ncai'  Ihe  four  cornel's  as 
sharjniess  can  be  got  with  full  aperture,  comes  to  a 
focus  siinnltaneoiisly.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  Ihe  back  of 
the  camera  must  be  swung  until  this  result  is  obtained. 
'I’Ikmi,  ail  intclligeiil  decision  is  jzossibic  and  one  that 
will  be  of  real  practical  photographic  value. 

,\.  II.\Lsri;\ii,  in  I’lintdijrii jilni . 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduetion  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  ioT  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous  ” ; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  lie  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  oidy  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  ^Membership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Puoto- 
Er.v  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Reginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Beginners’  Competition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  Advanced  Glass,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  course, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  repre.sent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sejiia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unsuccessful  'prints  will  not  be  returned,  unless  rc- 
turn-postayc  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tiro  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  v'ith  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  j)ro[)erty  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
I)ul)lished  in  Piioto-Eka,  full  credit  being  given. 

(I.  FaicIi  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the,  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
till  a letter,  sext  sep.arateey,  yirimj  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and.  printing-process.  Enelosc 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Dafa-blanks  seill  be  sent  upon 
rcque.st.  Be  sure  to  State  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

7.  Conqietitors  are  re(|uested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  f>r  mounts  larger  than 
1 2 X 15,  uidess  they  are  iiacked  with  double  thicknesses  of 
Stiff  corrugated,  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
v'ood-vcnecr.  Large  jiackages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnit y against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  August  31,  1917 

First  Prize:  T.  D.  Fields. 

Second  Prize:  Lena  M.  Tewkesbury. 

Third  Prize:  Arthur  H.  Farrow. 

Honorable  Mention:  Martha  Curry,  W.  T.  Liao, 
J.  Douglas  Smith,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  A.  S.  Upton. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Fred  Genscher,  Irving  S.  Love- 
grove,  Geo.  P.  Russell. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  troulde  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  xvhich  prints 
may  be  entered,  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are; 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  xvorkers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  tlisclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Eflitor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  xvill  connect  the  links. 

Strength  of  Light 

In  determining  exposure  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  light  which  reaches  the  shadows  which  is 
the  all-im])ortant  factor,  and  that  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  this  must  be  rcllected  light.  The  most  pow- 
erful reflectors  which  we  have  in  nature  are  the  clouds, 
and  so  it  comes  about  that  the  shortest  exposures  can 
be  made  when  there  are  plenty  of  white  clouds  about, 
and  not.  as  is  sometimes  imaguned,  when  the  sky  is  an 
unbroken  blue.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  underex- 
[losures  are  very  often  obtained  in  countries  where  a 
lilue  sky  is  the  rule  by  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  such  conditions,  d’hc  light  seems  so  strong  that  the 
paucity  of  reflected  light  is  overlooked  - Photography. 
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Getting  Down  to  Facts 

The  time  for  pliotographic  retrosiieetion  and  intro- 
spection lias  arrived.  By  that  I mean  the  time  when  all 
eameri.sts  who  really  care  to  grow  in  the  art  of  photog- 
raphy should  sit  down  with  their  summer's  work  hefore 
them  and  make  a cold-hlooded  analysis  of  I heir  pic- 
tures and  of  their  own  jihotographic  efficiency.  The 
long  winter-evenings  offer  exceptional  opportunities 
to  inspect  each  photographic  effort  with  the  nece.ssary 
leisure  to  reason  clearly  and  constructively  with  a view 
to  improvement.  To  condemn  this  or  that  picture  for 
one  reason  or  another  does  no  good;  hut  to  take  the 
same  picture  — unsatisfactory  as  it  may  he  — and  try 
to  arrive  at  the  reasfin  of  failure,  and,  having  found  tlie 
cause,  to  make  a written  note  so  that  the  error  will  not 
be  repeated  is,  to  say  the  least,  ordinary  common  sense. 
How  many  camerists  do  this  very  thing  that  is  of  such 
practical  value  and  requires  so  little  effort? 

Let  us  supiiose  that  you  have  returned  from  the  sea- 
shore and  that  it  was  your  first  season  with  a camera 
under  the  conditions  of  light  and  landscaiie  jirevailing 
along  the  coast.  We  will  assume  that  you  had  fair  suc- 
cess, hut  that  here  and  there  among  your  pictures  are 
some  that  are  virtually  valueless  liecau.sc  of  errors  in 
exposure,  the  use  of  lens-ayiertiires,  ray-filters  and  plates 
or  film.  Without  a douht,  one  or  more  of  the  jioor  [)ic- 
tures  contained  subjects  that  were  the  most  im|)ortanf 


lo  have  clear  ainl  sharp  and  that  were  of  the  greatest 
value  to  you.  In  the  circumstances,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  Are  you  going  to  place  the  hlameon  the 
camera,  lens  or  film,  and  assume  an  air  of  injured  iuno- 
ceuce,  or  are  you  goiugto  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble, 
even  if  you  have  to  admit  that  //on  and  no  one  or  noth- 
ing else  is  to  blame  for  the  miserable  pictures  before 
you?  If  you  decide  to  place  the  blame  where  it  right- 
fully belongs,  you  are  on  the  road  to  photograi>hic  suc- 
cess. 'I'hrough  your  own  efforts  and  the  assistance  of 
those  who  know,  you  should  be  able  to  n'tiirn  to  the 
seashore  the  next  season  well  i)re|)ared  to  meet  any  and 
every  eventuality.  .Vlthough  the  manufacturers  of 
cameras  and  lenses  are  not  infallible,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  in  most  cases  when  things  go  wrong  it 
is  the  man  hchiml  the  camera  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
really  disturbing  factor,  and  not  the  manufacturer. 
Whether  we  aduut  it  or  not,  it  is  hnman  nature  to  hold 
others  resiamsible  for  onr  difficulties  - photographic 
or  otherwise  — whenever  it  is  ])f).ssible  to  do  so.  Now. 
the  real  test  of  determination  to  succeed  is  to  admit 
that  you  are  at  fault  and  that  you  stand  prepared  to 
stand  the  gaff  of  your  own  conceit  reveale<l  to  llie  |)nb- 
lic  gaze. 

tireat  care  should  be  used  to  obt;dn  the  help  of  a 
person  who  is  a jirarliral  phologra plur  a'ld  one  who  is 
capable  to  give  yon  the  benefit  of  rnrisinirfiiw  rrilici.tw . 
In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  that  amateurs  in 


general  flo  not  avail  tliemselves  of  the  many  opportuni- 
ties at  hand,  all  of  which  are  specially  designed  to  lielp 
each  anfl  every  amateur-camerist  to  improve  and  to 
enjoy  his  photographic  work.  One  of  the  outstanding 
opportunities  ever  at  the  service  of  the  amateur  is 
Photo-Era.  We  are  amazed,  at  times,  to  hear  the  re- 
mark, “Photo-Era  is  a fine  magazine  for  the  pictorial- 
ist,  but  it ’s  too  deep  for  the  beginner."  Any  one  who 
makes  this  remark  has  not  read  Photo-Era  from 
cover  to  cover,  thoroughly  and  carefully.  Every  month 
articles  of  practical  value  and  interest  to  amateurs  ap- 
pear in  both  the  .\dvanced  and  Beginners’  Competi- 
tion departments.  These  articles  are  not  based  on 
theoretical  — “desk” — photogra]>hic  experience  but  on 
actual  personal  performance  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
work  including  photographic  merchandising.  More- 
over, we  have  at  our  disposal  consulting-experts  whose 
experience  and  opinion  are  accepted  throughout  the 
world  as  the  very  last  word  of  authority.  We  do  not 
for  a moment  claim  to  be  infallible;  but  we  do  feel  free 
to  say  that  the  cond)ined  experience  of  the  Editors  of 
Photo-Era,  supi>lemented  by  the  authorities  men- 
tioned, places  a ])hotographic  service  at  the  disposal  of 
our  readers  that  should  be  more  generally  appreciated 
and  utilized  than  it  is  at  |iresent.  A fact  that  the  ama- 
teur should  bear  in  mind  is  that  he  should  read  every 
article  all  fhe  way  thrnwjh,  for  it  is  well  known  that  many 
an  excellent  idea  a]>pears  in  a short  paragraph.  Even  if 
the  title  of  the  article  does  not  appeal  to  him  at  first 
glance,  it  is  better  to  read  the  article  than  to  miss  a 
valuable  point  that  he  may  be  waiting  to  find.  Al)ove 
all,  do  not  continue  in  the  Ijelief  that  Photo-Era  ex- 
cludes matters  of  interest  to  amateurs,  because  an  in- 
spection of  any  issue  will  disprove  this  assertion.  How- 
ever, any  reader  who  is  an  amateur  and  who  can  sug- 
gest a way  to  im])rove  our  service  is  hereby  asked  to  do 
so,  and  his  suggestion  will  l>e  heartily  apjjreciated. 

Another  o]iportuuity  at  hand  for  the  ambitious 
worker  lies  in  the  many  excellent  bocjks  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  i)hotography  in  non-technical  language. 
Although  great  importance  must  lie  attached  to  the 
jiractical  side  of  i)hotogra])hy,  it  does  not  follow  that 
good  books  should  be  overlooked  or  flisregarded  as  of 
110  practical  value.  Any  amateur  who  is  in  doulit  about 
a book  is  asked  to  write  to  us,  and  we  will  lie  glad  to 
suggest  the  one  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
work  in  hand.  Xo  matter  how  much  of  a “|)hoto-fan“ 
a man  may  be,  he  never  equals  the  “baseball-fan”  as  a 
reader  of  every  available  piece  of  literature  devoted  to 
his  favorite  iiastime. 

The  tremendous  strides  that  photography  is  ma- 
king constantly  demand  that  the  amateur  and  jirofes- 
sioual,  alike,  keep  informed  with  regard  to  new  equip- 
ments. Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  only  too  glad  to 
send  catalogs  and  other  descriptive  matter  free  of 
charge  to  those  who  mention  Photo-Er.\.  Few  seem 
to  realize  the  amount  of  excellent  technical  information 
that  may  be  obtained  from  standard  photograjihic  cat- 
alogs. Hememlier  that  in  most  ca.ses  highly  trained 
)iliotographic  experts  compile  llie.se  catalogs  to  describe 
as  clearly  and  accurately  as  jiossible  the  equiiiments  or 
accessories  iii  <|ueslion.  In  addition,  whenever  more  <le- 
tailed  iutormation  is  required  fora  special  purpose,  the 
camerist  is  ever  at  liberty  to  correspond  directly  with 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer  with  regard  to  the  work. 

It  is  ho|)cd  tliat  the  suggestions  made  will  cause 
amateurs  to  “g(“t  down  to  business”  with  regard  to 
t lieir  summer’s  work.  It  is  said  that  we  learn  from  ex- 
perience. Ill  no  activity  is  experience  of  greater  value 
than  in  jiliot ography ; but  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
experieiii  e and  not  to  use  it  to  advance  is  wasted  time, 
energy  and  iiioney.  If.  B. 


How  Was  This  Print  Made? 

N^o  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  had  an  experi- 
ence similar  to  the  one  mentioned  below.  Any  sugges- 
tions will  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Editor  Photo-Era  M.xg.\zine. 

Dear  Sir,  — Some  time  ago  a friend  handed  me  a 
photograph  of  a lady  and  child  with  the  request  that  I 
make  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  child;  which  appeared 
very  easy  as  the  child  occupied  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  the  print  with  no  extraneous  or  interfering 
details  in  proximity.  But,  when  placed  before  the 
camera  to  cojiy  — by  the  way,  the  copy  negative  was 
somewhat  enlarged  — I found  on  focusing  on  the 
ground-glass  that  the  print  was  made  with  “Bromide 
Fabric;”  the  question  arose  how  to  eliminate  the 
weave  of  the  fabric.  If  I used  ground-glass  over  the 
picture,  it  produced  a soft-focus  effect  which  my  friend 
did  not  wish,  as  the  original  was  sharp.  I made  the 
copy-negative  direct,  showing  the  weave  in  the  nega- 
tive, thinking  perhaps  I could  eliminate  it  in  the  en- 
largement on  paper  with  the  use  of  a ground-glass  there; 
Init  the  soft-focus  effect  again  appeared.  It  was  now  a 
question  of  experiment.  Being  only  an  amateur,  I 
sought  the  advice  of  my  supply-dealer,  but  he  could 
suggest  only  the  use  of  a rough  paper  which  I did  not 
think  suitable  for  a child’s  jMirtrait. 

But  by  experimenting  I found  a way  to  get  a good 
[irint  enlarged  and  not  showing  the  weave  of  the  fab- 
ric, except  the  print  was  taken  out  in  the  open  and  the 
direct  light  of  the  sky  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  when 
only  a slight  weave-effect  was  discernibl’. 

Will  some  of  your  amateur  readers  tell  in  some  future 
issue  how  the  finished  print  was  made  and  what  grade 
of  paper  was  best  to  use;  for  I tried  many  makes  and 
grades.  The  finished  print  was  on  semi-matte  surface 
paper,  as  I do  not  use  glossy  at  all  unless  for  reproduc- 
tion-jmrposes. 

Respectfully, 

I).  A.  Geywit.s. 

R.  R.  and  Anastigmat 

Although  in  very  many  ways  there  can  be  no  possi- 
ble doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  anastigmatie 
type  of  lens  as  compared  with  that  of  earlier  design, 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  work  for  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  purchase  of  anastigmats  is  unnecessary.  For 
architectural  and  landscape  work  on  small  plates  a 
fineness  of  definition  is  obtained  at  comparatively 
large  ajiertures  which  enables  short  exposures  to  be 
given  and  negatives  obtained  capable  of  yielding  crisp 
enlargements.  In  architecture,  not  only  the  crisp  mar- 
ginal definition,  but  the  much  greater  covering-power 
confer  advantages  of  a marked  character,  such  as 
quicker  focusing,  because  the  rising-front  is  used  much 
more  than  the  swing-back  or  front,  and  quicker  expo- 
sures. becaii.se  a small  stop  is  not  essential.  But  when 
we  come  to  larger  sizes,  such  as  10  x F2  and  12  x 1.5,  the 
advantages  of  the  anastigniat  to  a certain  extent  dis- 
appear. For  groii[)-work,  of  course,  the  good  mar- 
ginal definition  enables  F/S  to  be  used  where  F/l(i 
would  be  needed  with  an  R.  R.  But  in  landscajie  and 
architecture  stojiping  down  is  needed  to  obtain  depth 
of  definition  with  either  the  anastigniat  or  the  R.  R., 
and  when  this  has  been  done  it  will  lie  found  that  the 
marginal  definition  is  good  enough  for  direct  work  of 
that  size,  if  indeed  it  is  not  quite  eijiial  to  that  given  by 
the  aiiastigmat.  In  other  words,  the  stopping  down 
necessary  to  obtain  dejitli  with  a 1,5-inch  anastigniat 
would  equally  obtain  depth  with  a l.i-inch  R.  R.,  and 
woiilil  at  the  same  time  eliminate  any  lilurring  of  mar- 
ginal definition  due  to  curvature  of  field,  sjiherical  aber- 
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ration  and  astigmatism.  In  sncli  architectural  wcjrk 
as  the  photographing  of  shop-fronts,  the  fapades  of 
buildings  and  so  on,  where  the  subject  is  all  more  or 
less  in  one  plane  the  flat-fiehl  lens  shows  its  advantages 
even  in  the  larger  sizes,  as,  of  cmirse,  it  does  also  in 
any  copying-work. — Briiiah  Journal  of  Uiotoijrajili!/. 

One’s  Own  Likeness 

The  portrait-yiliotographer  d(jes  not  need  a very 
lengthy  experience  in  order  to  learn  that  if  there  is 
one  person  who  is  not  a competent  judge  of  likeness 
it  is  the  iier.son  portrayed;  but  those  who,  instead  of 
being  the  photographers,  are  the  photograi)hees  do  not 
learn  the  lesson  so  pnickly.  Many  never  learn  it  at  all, 
and  will  di.scuss  glibly  the  merits  of  their  own  jiortraits 
as  if  they  were  in  a position  to  judge  properly.  The 
fact  is  few  of  ns  have  the  power  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us;  and,  if  we  had.  it  is  questionable  whether 
we  should  exercise  it  in  criticizing  a likeness.  1’he  fair- 
est observation  would  be  to  say,  “Do  I really  look  like 
that?”  Dickens  admitted  this  when  he  said  of  one  of 
his  pr>rtraits  that  if  he  saw  it  on  the  wall  he  would  not 


.sni)])ose  him.self  to  be  the  original,  adding.  “I  do  not 
.see  myself;  but  I come  to  the  conclusion  that  I never 
do  see  myself.”  Different  types  vary  vei'y  much  in  the 
degree  of  resemblance  which  their  various  ]iortraits 
po.ssess.  There  are  .some  faces  all  the  ])liotogra|)hs  of 
which  look  unndstakably  alike;  and  there  are  others  of 
which  half  a dozen  different  portraits  might  be  taken 
easily  as  representing  ludf  a dozen  different  peo])le.  It 
unght  not  be  .snri)ri.sing  that  this  should  ap]dy  to  paint- 
ings, where  fidelity  to  the  original  is  not  always  .sought 
and  certainly  is  not  always  obtained;  but  it  is  strange 
that  it  shonld  characterize  work  done  with  the  camera 
to  the  extent  winch  it  does. — l’hoio(jraph;i. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Piioto-Eha  M \(;azi.\e. 

(irntlnncn, — 'ion  will  find  enclose<l  $‘■2.00  for  a re- 
newal of  my  snbscripf ion  to  Photo-Kr.\  .M.\(:azi.ne. 

I lowever  inexperienced  in  |)hotograi)liy  I am.  I ilce[)ly 
a])|)reciafe  this  very  worthy  and  beautiful  journal. 

Yonrs  very  resiu'clfnlly. 

Sept.  ,‘50.  lot 7.  Mar(i.\rf/i-  L. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscnbcrs  and  regular  readers  ndshing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  vith  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Bo.iton,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


J.  15.  II. — It  is  admitted  that  a focal-plane 
shutter  gives  more  light  than  an  inter-lens 
one,  al.so  that  the  latter  ha.s  advantage.s  over  the 
former,  and  vice  versa.  It  would  seem  that  the  lens 
having  the  shorter  focus  would  have  the  greater  speed, 
which  is  ha.sed  u])on  a well-known  optical  principle. 
Off-hand,  we  should  say  that,  all  conditions  being 
equal,  the  camera  with  the  focal-j)lane  shutter  would 
give  a greater  exposure,  but  it  might  be  hard  for  you  to 
determine  this  exce|)t  by  a scientific  test. 

O.  S.  K. — The  cause  of  stains  in  your  prints 
is  the  chemical  impurity  contained  either  in 
the  mountant  or  in  the  mount.  This  is  a common 
cause  of  discoloration  of  jn'ints  — a subject  that  has 
been  discussed  in  Photo-Er.v  several  times  during 
the  past  years.  A way  to  prevent  staining  of  prints  is 
to  make  your  own  paste,  formulas  for  which  have  been 
puldished  in  Pik)TO-Era  many  times.  The  chemical 
purity  of  the  mountant  is  jiroof  against  any  di.scolor- 
ation,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  ])aper  or  mount 
upon  which  the  picture  is  pasted  is  also  free  of  chemi- 
cal imjmrities.  Another  cause  would  be  the  print,  it- 
self, which  should  be  thoroughly  freed  of  every  trace 
of  hypo. 

C.  K.  W. — An  easy  way  to  make  a focusing- 
scale  is  by  the  following  rule  furnished  by  E.  Senior 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography:  “Take  some 
useful  proportion  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and  lay 
it  off  from  the  infinity-mark,  then  divide  the  distance 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  this  again  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  so  on.  If  below  these  values  we  place  a 
number  which  is  greater  by  one  than  that  which  rep- 
re.sents  the  numljer  of  parts  that  the  focus  has  been 
divided  into,  then  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  in  inches 
w'hen  multii)lied  by  these  figures  will  denote  the  re- 
spective conjugate  foci  in  inches.” 

II.  L.  O.  — We  note  your  interest  in  the  3j  x 51 
Compact  Graflex,  with  F/4.5  lens,  for  land- 
scape- and  marine-photography.  Without  a doubt 
this  camera  would  do  admirable  work,  but  for  tlie  work 
in  Itand  we  are  inclined  to  favor  a camera  such  as  the 
Promo  or  Graphic,  a 4 x 5 or  5 x 7,  fitted  with  a ground- 
glass  and  a fairly  long-focus,  F/O-S,  convertible  lens. 
Py  convertible  we  do  not  mean  necessarily  a lens  like 
flic  Zeiss  Protar.  but  a lens  such  as  a Goerz  Dagor. 
Wc  are  in  a position  to  know  that  most  of  the  beautiful 
pictorial  rosidts  so7it  to  us  are  made  with  a camera  of 
the  type  just  mentioned,  and  for  this  reason  we  know 
that  with  ])roi)er  manipulation  excellent  residts  may  be 
obtained.  To  be  fraid<  with  you,  we  believe  that  the 
Compact  Graflex,  though  an  cxecllent  camera  for  cer- 
tain requirenieid.‘7,  is  not  particularly  adapted  to  your 
work,  since  most  of  the  high  s])ceds  with  which  it  is 
e(|uipped  woidd  be  of  no  use  to  you.  good  between- 
Ihe-lcns  shutter,  with  a niaxinium  speed  of  two  hun- 
dredths of  a second,  would  be  ample.  Lest  wc  be  misun- 
derstood, we  woidd  not  for  one  moment  say  that  the 
< dni|)act  Graflex  would  not  do  good  work,  but  inasmuch 
as  you  ask  us  for  our  opiidou,  we  are  inclined  to  favor 
the  Premo  or  the  (iraj)hic,  double-extension  Itellows, 


drop-bed,  large  len.s-front,' rising  and  falling-front,  and 
lastly,  a convertible  type  of  lens.  Before  going  further, 
we  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  for  their  Premo  and  Graphic  catalogs. 

C.  O.  F.  — With  regard  to  metol  substitutes, 
we  can  state  that  there  are  several  good  ones 
on  the  market  to-day,  manufactured  by  repu- 
table concerns.  Most  of  them,  however,  seem  to 
be  a little  slower  in  action  than  the  regular  metol,  and 
have  a tendency  to  produce  rather  contrasty  prints 
when  developed  in  the  same  time  as  when  using  regular 
metol.  Greater  care  should  be  given  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  solution.  It  is  po.ssible  to  purchase  the  origi- 
nal metol,  but  at  prices  which  make  it  prohibitive,  and 
then  not  in  any  quantity. 

E.  L.  A. — The  yellow  color  of  your  old  Azo 
paper  is  probably  due  to  long  washing  in  water 
which,  possibly,  contains  iron.  Oxalate,  one  to 
ten  parts  of  water,  will  remove  these  stains  in  five  min- 
utes or  less.  The  oxalate  will  have  no  injurious  effect, 
lint  may  soften  the  print  a trifle.  It  should  be  washed 
for  a few  minutes  after  this  treatment.  We  have  no 
formula  with  regard  to  using  glycin  to  avoid  the  yellow- 
stain  you  speak  of.  The  only  formulie  we  know  are 
those  that  have  already  been  published.  These,  we  be- 
lieve, should  prove  satisfactory,  unless  your  trouble 
might  have  been  due  to  weather  conditions,  when  the 
solution  might  become  too  warm.  Sometimes  an  excess 
of  carbonate  will  cau.se  trouble. 

K.  T.  S. — Soda  salts,  such  as  carbonate  and 
sulphite,  should  be  anhydrous,  as  they  are  less 
readily  affected  by  the  action  of  the  air.  Sulphite,  for 
instance,  is  gradually  oxidized  to  sulphate  with  a con- 
sequent lowering  of  the  percentage  of  sulphurous  acid, 
which  impairs  its  preservative  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dry  salt  has  a slight  tendency  to  absorb 
moisture  and  harden,  but  this  disadvantage  is  small  in 
compari.son  with  the  change  in  composition  of  the  crys- 
tals, because  the  lumps  may  be  broken  up  readily. 

In  solution,  anhydrous  sulphite  keeps  no  better  than 
crystal.  To  test  either  salt  for  purity,  add  a little  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a solution  and  then  a few-  drops  of  barium 
chloride  solution.  A milkiness  or  precipitate  denotes 
the  existence  of  sulphate,  which  acts  as  a restrainer 
in  the  developer.  Sulphite  .solution  over  one  month 
old  should  not  be  expected  to  he  full  strength  unless 
made  with  distilled  water  and  kept  in  full,  well-stop- 
pered bottles. 

The  exact  strength  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate 
can  be  assured  by  heating  it  in  a basin  over  a spirit- 
lamp,  any  moisture  being  driven  off.  As  the  anhydrous 
salt  readily  absorbs  ten  percent  of  moisture  it  should 
be  kejit  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

A.  .7.  — Most  developers  oxidize  and  darken 

in  the  light  and  air,  some  of  them  more  than  others, 
and  much  more  raiiidly  in  solution  than  in  a dry  state. 
This  accounts  for  the  use  of  orange-glass  bottles, 
paraffined  sto]>iiers,  and  sulphites  and  acids  as  pre- 
servatives in  solutions.  It  is  a wise  precaution  to  keep 
solutions  in  orange-glass  bottles  as  well  as  the  dry  de- 
veloper itself,  or  else  to  store  it  in  a dark  place. 

Byro  discolors  rapidly  in  solution  unless  preserved 
under  as  nearly  perfect  conditions  as  possible.  There 
seems  to  be  a growing  belief  that  pota.ssium  meta- 
bisulphite is  the  best  preservative.  Hydroquinone 
keeps  well  in  solution,  as  does  metol  in  the  presence  of 
alkaline  sul|>hites.  In  a solid  state  metol  keeps  indefi- 
nitely. I’otassium  nietabisulphite  crystals  oxidize  upon 
exposure  to  air,  although  more  slowly  than  sidpLites. 

In  doing  so  a white  powder  forms  on  the  crystals, 
which  should  be  removed  before  the  crystals  are  used, 
d'he  salt  should  al.so  have  a strong  sul|)huroiis  odor. 
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Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  ntnrn-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  ant  for  each  tuo  onnccs  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boi/lston  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  Prints  vnist  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  he  aecom ponied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  fall  particnlars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  e.rposnre,  developer  and  printing-process. 


K.  S. — The  ])ieture  of  the  young  lady  in  negligetc 
costume  may  have  been  very  i)leasing  to  the  eye,  with 
the  setting  of  shrubbery  and  the  spirit  of  summer.  In 
photograpliy,  however,  these  subjects  are  sometimes 
disappointing.  The  ivy  is  intricate  and  spotty  in  design 
and  detracts  from  tlie  figure,  wliich,  in  dress  and  body, 
is  altogether  too  white,  suggesting  a coating  of  white- 
wash. This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  true  color- values,  which 
might  have  been  secured  Ijy  means  of  a ray-filter.  ^ on 
will  agree  that  the  figure  is  more  of  a chalky  white  than 
you  saw  it  in  nature. 

A.  H.  II.  — Your  picture  is  very  spotty.  The  fore- 
gTonnd  is  composed  of  three  not  very  attractive  looking 
white  masses  of  stone.  The  middle  distance  is  ciiiite 
spotty  and  the  background  is  out  of  drawing.  'The 
figure  in  the  landscape  is  finite  white,  also  the  fishing- 
rod.  This  is  not  a very  artistic  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  entire  picture  seems  to  lack  harmony  and  pic- 
torial design. 

T.  — There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  so-calle  1 
salon  exhil)itions  your  picture  might  mc'et  the  ap’irocal 
of  some  painters  who  do  not  believe  in  photographic 
sharjuiess  and  who  are  inclined  with  enthusiasm  towards 
any  photograph  that  is  indistinct  or  ob.scure;  but 
drawing  or  the  correct  representation  of  objects  and 
outlines  is  essential  to  good  photography. 

F.  W.  K. — Your  print,  “The  Habbit-IIunters,”  is  a 
fair  winter-landscape,  but  the  figures  are  not  pla('cd 
with  the  best  judgmetit.  It  is  not  apparent  that  they 
add  anything  to  the  landscape — in  fact,  I think  that 
the  landscape  would  be  better  without  them.  'I'hc 
figure  at  the  left  is  virtually  walking  out  of  the  picture, 
as  though  out  of  sympathy  with  the  motive  of  the  i)ho- 
tographer.  .\lso,  the  picture  shows  scratches  in  the 
sky,  due  proltably  to  carelessness  in  mani[)\ilation. 

II.  r.  - By  "drawing”  in  photography,  we  mc-an 
the  correct  representation  or  delineation  of  objects. 
This  is  not  as  apparent  as  it  should  be  in  your  picture 
of  the  woodland-path.  'Ehe  general  appearance  is 
somewhat  indistinct,  as  we  would  not  see  it  in  nature 
unle.ss  our  glasses  were  dimmed  by  dust  or  we  held  a 
piece  of  cheese-cloth  between  the  subjc*ct  and  our  eyes. 
It  is  flat  and  lacks  life,  some  would  say  “sparkle,"  and 
looks  as  if  you  had  not  done  justice  to  this  beautiful 
subject. 

M.  K.  Y our  indoor-portrait  of  a man,  which  you 
have  facetiously  termed  “ Fuzzygraph,"  is  not  a fuzzy- 
graph  at  all.  True,  the  outlines  are  .softened,  but  it 
is  very  excellent.  iuflee<l.  'Fhe  lighting  on  the  face  is 
particularly  good. 

K.  M. — “The  Work  of  Man"  fa  landscajie  with 
lily-pond  in  foresrround)  is  technically  attractive  and 
interesting:  but  the  composition  is  not  good,  as  the 
tree  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  u[)j)er  part  of  the 
picture.  The  pictorial  interest  is  scattered.  It  should 
be  either  in  the  j)ond  or  on  the  shore  with  the  trees. 
MTiy  not  obliterate  the  black  and  intrusive  tree-trunk 
in  the  negative?  Subdue  the  two  white  posts  in  the 
immediate  foreground  and  enlarge  the  negative  with  a 
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soft-focus  lens,  d'he  result  would  lie  very  pleasing. 

B.  K.  M. — 'i’our  picture,  “'Pwilight  Shadows  are 
Falling,”  is  very  good,  excejit  that  you  should  avoid 
ahsolnti’  blacks,  for  no  ab.solute  blacks  exist  in  nature, 
even  during  the  darkest  night.  Please  observe  the 
various  nocturnal  elt'ects  and  you  probably  will  arrive 
at  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

II.  ( S. — d'he  picture  of  the  little  boy,  entitled  “ llis 
Best  Present."  is  not  coin  iuciug.  It  is  the  picture  of  a 
boy  standing  upright  on  a settee  and  dressed  cap-a-))ie 
entirely  in  white.  1'he  oidy  thing  that  is  not  white  is 
his  slioes.  llis  pallor  would  indicate  that  he  has  no 
color,  whatever.  I’he  masses  of  white  belonging  to  the 
furniture  are  very  confusing  and  inartistic.  It  might 
have  been  better  had  the  boy  been  in  a dark  costume, 
and  if,  instead  of  standing  on  the  settee,  he  had  been 
seated  on  the  floor  amid  natural  surroundings,  and 
holding  the  toy  in  such  a way  as  to  indicate  that  it  was 
the  chief  object  in  the  picture  — according  to  fhe  title. 

C.  P.  L.- - 'lour  outdoor  picture  of  a young  woman 
squattiug  stiflly  on  the  ground  is  marred  chiefly  by  her 
large,  ugly,  white  hat.  What  is  supiiosed  to  la-  a tree, 
in  the  background,  has  lost  its  shape,  form  and  detail. 
Without  meaning  any  disrespect,  I should  say  thal 
the  pose  of  the  model  is  somewhat  stiff  and  uncomfort- 
able for  one  who  is  lo.>t  in  “day-dreams.”  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  indication  — of  course,  only  indirect  — of 
the  lower  limlis  of  the  model,  d'his  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause the  jiosition  might  have  been  different,  also  more 
pleasing  and  eonvineing.  The  background  is  confusing 
and  without  shape  or  form,  in  undue  contrast  f<i  the 
figure,  whose  lieail  is  in  conpilete  shallow. 


Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  ■with  light  foreground,  liver-seenes,  light-colored  buildings,  monuments,  sno'w- 
•cenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  -with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/i),  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  light  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
tLatitude  GO®  N.  multiply  by  3 ; 

55®  X 2 ; 52®  X 2 ; 30®  X 3/4. 
^Latitude  CO®  N.  multiply  by  2; 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 


Jan., 

Nov.,  Dec.  j 


Feu.,  Oct. 


^Latitude  CO®  N.  multiply  by  1^4  ; 

55®  X 1 ; 52®  X 1 ; 30°  x V2. 
§Latitude  GO®  N.  multiply  by  ; 

55®  X 1 ; 52®  X 1 ; 30®  X Vs- 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  ca.se  the 
results  are  not  just  wliat  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amoimt  of  light  when  necessary  bj 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


18  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

14  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; stiulies  of  ratlier 
heavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  suiirise- 
stutlies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; open  heacli,  harluu-  and 
shi])ping-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes  with  no  dark  ob- 
jects ; most  telephoto-subjects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  liills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landsca})es  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; j>er- 

PLATES. 

must  he  nmltiplied  by  the  number  given 


sons,  animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  tlie  picture ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shi])ping  almut  the  docks ; 
red-brick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; grou})S  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
tlie  })late  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
quired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 
Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 


When  plates  other  than  those  in 

at  the  head  of  the  class  of  j)lates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 
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Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  pliotograj)h  an  avenage  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,”  and  under  the  column  headed 
“Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1/10  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instanee,  F/U>,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/Sstop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/IC  is  4.  iVIultiply 
1 10X4=1  '4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/10X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  tlie  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  1.S6,  Wy.  3.30,  Wa. 

Ilford  ^Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

ISI  arion  Record 

Seed  Graflcx 

AVellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  2.30,  Wa. 
-\nsco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 

Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Fla.shlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Spee<ly 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  A’ulcan 
Pinsign  h'ilm 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Class  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 

.American 

.\n.sco  Film,  N.  C. 

.•Atla.3  Roll-Film 
Barnet  hixtra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Pixtra  I’apid 
( entral  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Pdlm 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  P’ilm  and  Blue  Laliel 
Alarion  P.  S. 

Premo  Pdlm-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Phige  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Begular 
Vulcan  P'ilm 
AVellington  Anti-Screen 
AA'ellington  P'ilm 
AA’ellington  Speedy 
AA'ellington  Iso.  Speedy 
AA'.  & AA'.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
1 lefender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Piastman  Pixtra  Rapid 
Hammer  Pixtra  P'ast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  2r>x 
Seed  C.  < Irtho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standar<l  P’.xtra 
Standard  Drthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  100.  Wa. 
( ramcr  Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Cl  iromatic 
Ilford  Special  Baiiid 
Ini[)erial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  P'ast 
Ilfonl  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
AA’ellington  Laudscaiie 

Class  5,  P.  E.  .36,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

AA’ellington  Ortho.  Proce.ss 
AA’.  & W.  Process  Paiichroniat  ic 

Class8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  ( 'ontrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Proce.ss 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochrome 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 

la 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  IXVITED 


A New  Photo-Era  Contest 

Many  of  our  pictorial  contributors  evince  so  liigli  a 
degree  of  intelligence  in  their  criticism  of  iiictures  in 
general  that,  in  order  to  encourage  and  help  develop 
this  valuable  faculty,  we  shall  introduce  a new  compe- 
tition beginning  with  this  issue.  It  consists  of  the  re- 
])roduction  of  an  excellent  photograph,  but  not  perfect 
in  composition.  To  those  who  send  us  the  best  criti- 
cism, before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  we 
shall  send,  postpaid,  a cojiy  of  “I’ictorial  Landscape- 
Photography,”  by  Paul  Lewis  Anderson.  In  the  event 
of  several  replies  being  satisfactory,  several  jirizes  (the 
same  liook),  not  exceeding  three,  will  be  awarded. 

The  successful  replies,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words,  together  with  the  picture  criticized,  will  be 
jiublished  on  this  page  in  the  second  succeeding  issue. 

I'lie  subject  of  composition  in  landscape-photography 
is  one  that  interests  every  camerist.  Naturally,  more  ex- 
jiosures  are  ma<le  of  landscapes  than  of  any  other  out- 
door-subject. The  main  thing  to  be  remembered  is  the 
principle  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  i\Ir.  Anderson  is 
an  eminent  exponerd  of  jiictorial  photograjiliy  in  its 
highest  sense,  and  he  has  never  appeared  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  as  the  illustrator  of  Ids  now  celelirated 
work,  “Pictorial  Landscaj)C  Photography.”  'Phe  book  is 
devoted  to  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  qualities  that 
are  necessary  to  a suceessfid  open  landscape,  in  summer 
or  in  winter,  wide  conntry-road,  a view  with  a stretch 
of  water  or  to  a landscape  with  a single  figure  as  acces- 
sory, as  shown  in  fourteen  full-page  halftone  ])lates. 


Successful  Criticisms 

The  jiicture  offered  by  Mr.  Hasse  for  eriticism, 
though  technically  good,  is  lacking  in  unity,  simplicity 
and  singleness  of  interest. 

The  main  highlight  is  divided  by  the  gnarled  lower 
find)  of  the  oak  to  the  left  in  such  a way  that  a very 
disturbing  effect  is  jiroduced. 

The  placing  of  the  figures  is  unfortunate.  The  left 
of  the  two  men  wears  a very  effective  female  hat,  formed 
by  the  rock  beyond,  and  the  attitude  of  the  one  to  the 
right  completely  divides  the  interest. 

The  boat  in  the  middle  distanee,  far  to  the  right, 
serves  no  purpose  save  to  further  distract  and  confuse 
the  eye.  d’rimming  fails  to  enhance  or  harmonize  the 
])ictorial  effect,  llemove  the  offending  lower  limb,  the 
distracting  lioat,  the  iiurposeless  figures  and  Mr.  Ilasse 
would  have  recorded  a very  pretty  l)it  of  Central  Park. 

II.  C.  Cowles. 

If  “Your  Criticism  Invited”  is  truly  the  legend  of 
this  jnctnrc,  the  presentation  of  two  unrelated  figures 
admirably  carries  out  the  leading  idea  and  invites  the 
criticism  descrveil.  d'he  men  are  not  concerned  with 
each  other,  nor  with  anything  in  the  |)icture.  The  left 
figure,  moreover,  is  very  unfortunately  placed  in  front 
of  the  large  stone. 

The  lower  limb  of  the  tree  serves  only  a scientific 
purpose  iu  establishing  the  identity  of  the  tree  as  the 
red  oak.  It  crosses  the  picture  in  a discordant  manner. 
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THE  PICTUKE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


Its  base  resembles  a channel  in  a frozen  stream,  and  its 
apex  divides  the  scene,  the  vista  containing  the  boat 
and  the  landing  constituting  distracting  elements. 
Removal  of  this  limb  leaves  one  in  better  position; 
but  it  also  is  unattractive  on  account  of  the  defoliation 
at  the  outer  end. 

W.  II.  L.vMii. 

Techxic.vlly  a good  picture,  savoring  more  of  the 
“snapshot”  than  the  “picture  worth  while.”  Its  chief 
defect  is  its  divided  interest  — several  widely  separated 
points  of  interest  attract  the  eye  and  give  a confusing 
effect  to  the  composition.  The  view  has  pietorial 
cpiality,  but  the  branches  detract  from  the  more  beau- 
tiful part  and  hold  the  eye  from  entering  the  ])icture. 
Perspective  anrl  sense  of  distance  are  comir.endalde. 
The  tone  is  soft  and  pleasing  — the  cpiality  of  water 
well  renclered.  ^’iew-point  was  poorly  cliosen  — too 
much  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  tree,  d’he  [lartly 
bare  branch  extending  to  the  edge  makes  a iioor  object 
to  fix  attention  on.  It  uiisets  the  balance.  Parallel 
lines  running  across  and  out  of  the  picture  are  a liad 
feature.  The  pose  of  the  left  figure  is  poor — the  rock 
suggesting  a new  kind  of  headgear. 

.Virrin  K II.  F.uchow. 

N? 

This  is  in  many  ways  a jileasing  jiicture.  'Phe  scene 
is  an  attractive  one,  the  print,  or  rather  the  reproduc- 
tion, has  goorl  atmcisphere  and  the  tone-values  seem 
about  right.  The  horizontal  branch  cutting  the  pic- 
ture in  half  is  the  worst  feature,  and  trimming  doccs  not 
seem  to  help  it  any.  .k  little  more  foreground  would  be 
desiraVjle.  to  give  stability.  kVhat  apjiears  to  be  a stone 
in  the  water,  giving  a peculiar  appearance  to  the  head 
of  the  left-hand  figure,  could  be  removed  with  a little 
hand-work  on  negative  and  print. 

On  the  whole,  a position  of  the  camera  nearer  the 
figures,  and  pointing  .slightly  down,  so  as  to  include 
more  foreground,  thus  bringing  the  branch  near  the  top 


of  the  j)icture-sj)ace,  woidd  no  doubt  have  given  a better 
arrangement. 


The  iiicture  on  page  1.52,  Thoto-Efa,  sccmis  to  be 
compo.sed  of  three  distinct  parts  — upper,  middle  and 
lower  — and  the  eye  wanders,  for  neither  jiart  attracts 
the  eye  enough  to  hold  it.  This  is  caused  by  tlie  pres- 
ence of  the  figures  at  tlie  foot  of  the  tree.  Remove  tl  e 
figures,  and  the  eye  settles  on  the  middle  of  the  pic  ture 
and  then  on  to  the  distance,  and  the  composition  is 
then  not  unicleasing.  The  picture  seems  to  have  an 
empty  look,  on  account  of  the  large,  open  space  below' 
the  lower  branch,  and  seems  to  need  something  added 
to  “fill  ui>;“  but,  oddly  enough,  .'oihiradioii  of  the  fig- 
ures seems  to  give  the  .same  residt.  and  the  empty  look 
.seems  to  cli.sai)pc-ar.  A minor  point  is  the  ccbjectionable 
boat,  with  two  [cersons,  at  the  right. 

W.  II.  Rlacah. 

This  is  my  criticism  of  the  landscape  on  page  152. 
Saw  off  the  snakc‘-like  branch  creeping  across  the  middle 
of  the  print.  Direct  the  interest  of  the  men  up  the  lake 
to  the  most  distant  shore.  Refore  making  the  exiiosure. 
.Mr.  II  asse  .should  have  w.aitcci  uni  il  theboat  to  the  right 
had  moved  aw.'iy;  it  is  nnnece.ssary  and  detracting. 

On  the  negative,  tone  clown  with  pencil  the  upiier 
branch  so  that  it  will  not  stand  in  violcmt  C'ontrast 
against  the  whit  c‘ sky  which  it  crosses;  likewise  thesmallcM' 
stick  crossing  the  uppei-  right-hand  corner  of  the  [crint  . 
Darken  the  disljnit  mass  of  woods  to  the  right,  extemd- 
ing  toward  the-  centc-r  of  the  iirint  as  far  as  the  first 
point  of  land.  Likewise',  strengthen  the  two  aircacly 
existing  points  of  reflec'tion  in  the  water  to  the  right  of 
the  center  of  the-  print,  which  extend  almost  to  the 
foreground  shore.  Eliminate  the  light  s]iots  at  base  c>f 
tlie  tree,  in  the  left-hand  corner. 

M.  \\  . Reeves. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIO 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Ix  the  iinrestfained  freetlom  of  the  liome,  the  tousled, 
dark-eyed  little  maiden,  page  ‘2"20.  proved  a willing 
though  somewhat  impatient,  eamera-suhjeet.  Mr. 
Schwarz  .seems  to  have  the  faculty  to  obtain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  little  one.s,  either  in  the  home  or  in  his 
studio,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  suiierior  artistic  skill  to 
picture  their  touching  innocence  and  nu/fc/c  in  a de- 
lightful way.  Ills  technical  resources  fully  meet  the 
rec|uirements  of  these  tasks,  which  are  frequently  diffi- 
cult, and  this  issue's  frontispiece  furnishes  a notable 
e.xam])le  of  his  abilities.  :\fter  ai)plauding  the  wisdom 
of  the  artist's  thematic  selection,  one  is  quick  to  admire 
the  beauty  of  treatment,  the  skilful  distribution  of  the 
light  anil  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hesh-tints.  Data: 
bight  from  window;  5x7  Century  view-camera;  Ittj- 
inch  15.  & 1j.  f'nar;  stop,  F/5;  no  color-screen;  Seed 
.‘30  plate;  M.  Q.  developer;  7x0  Royal  Rromide  print. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  New  Hampshire  is 
Goodrich  Falls,  near  Jackson,  a popular  summer- 
resort.  It  is  the  work  of  nature,  modified  by  the  hand 
of  man  in  the  construction  of  the  dam  above  the  falls. 
J'he  view  from  below,  as  (lictured  by  iMr.  Ford.,  ])age 
220.  separates  the  falls  from  the  snrri.)unding  country, 
and  ])resents  a compact,  pictorial  theme;  although, 
as  seen  from  an  elevalion  back  of  the  pre.sent  view- 
]roint,  the  fall  is  the  princi])al  attraction  of  an  extended 
and  impressive  land.sc.'qre.  'bhe  present  view,  as  well  as 
the  time  of  day,  has  been  chosen  with  excellent  judg- 
ment, and  is  hajipily  devoid  of  that  stiff,  symmetrical 
setting  that  marks  the  photograplis  of  similar  sulijects. 
Data;  September,  If  ,\.Ar.;  simlight;  5x7  Century 
camera;  8j-inch  Goerz  lens;  sto|).  F/'fti;  b second; 
.‘standard  Orthonon;  Eastman  Special  Developing- 
Powders;  ifirect  Regular  \'elvct  Velox  jirint. 

Xothing  is  more  thrilling  to  the  eyes  of  the  yachts- 
man than  the  sight  of  a finely  modeled  craft  in  a spank- 
ing breeze.  In  this  department  of  marine-phot ograph.y 
none  is  better  known  and  more  highly  esteemed  for  Ids 
intimate  knowleilge  of  yachts,  and  his  success  in  pictur- 
ing them  advantageously,  than  F.  Waltei'.  of  Brook- 
l.vn.  This  must  be  obvious  to  any  intelligent  behohler 
of  the  extremely  beautiful  iiiclure,  on  page  2.‘35,  of  th.e 
yacht  Rr.sol/ife,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  se- 
lected to  defend  the  America' ciqr  against  th.e  yach.t 
sent  over  here  by  Sir  Thomas  bijilon,  in  IPl  f.  On  ac- 
counl  of  the  European  w;ir.  however,  the  e\  ent  did  not 
take  jilace.  Inexperienced  ]iholographers  of  sailing- 
craft  vill  profit  by  studying  this  picture,  with  sail  and 
mast  in  pers])eclive.  the  leeward  side  in  shadow  and  the 
sunlight  jusl  touching  the  luffs  of  the  sails.  I'fverything 
is  in  focus,  from  the  crew  on  (he  deck  to  the  topmast 
ti’iick;  for  the  owners  of  the  craft  jirized  every  inch,  of 
this  superb  craft,  and  in  the  ])hol ogra])h  nolhing  must 
be  slighted.  They  naturally  would  have  no  objection 
if  an  outsider  wished  to  make  the  Hcxotulc  the  subject 
of  a pielorial  jihologr.aph,  but  which,  however  artistic. 
Would  not  be  likely  to  elicit  (lieir  iiersonal  a))proval. 
D.’da:  July.  2.. ‘50  u.m.;  full  sun;  ,S  x 10  hand-set  focus 
camera;  IJ-iiieh  Ross  Rapid  Symmetrical;  stop,  F,  1 1 ; 
S \ to  Standard  Inst.  (E.  K.  Portrait) ; -7k,  second : jiyro; 
direel  ( 'yko  priu  t . 

.Vrranged  as  a horizontal  p.-mel,  Mr.  Hartley's  view 
of  Pike's  Peak,  from  Manitou.  page  2.‘5().  apiiears  as  an 
iuiliressive,  well-balanced  (lietiire.  Bereft  of  a deep 
foregi'ound,  the  mouidaiu  iloes  not  look  it.s  height;  in- 


deed, the  tendency  is  to  dwarf  the  comparative  size  of 
this,  one  of  the  tallest  mountains  in  Colorado.  How- 
ever, pictures  of  Pike's  Peak,  by  IMr.  Hartley,  that 
gave  an  excellent  impre.ssion  of  its  great  height  (11,108 
feet),  have  already  appeared  in  these  pages.  Data; 
June.  3.80  p.m.;  bright  sun;  5x7  Century  camera;  8|-- 
inch  Cooke  Anastigmat;  B.  & J.  .‘3-time  ray-filter; 
( frthonon ; metol-hydro. 

Eor  artistic  arrangement,  judicious  lighting  and  sym- 
[)athetic  treatment  of  a group  of  flowers,  Mrs.  Souther’s 
picture  of  asters,  jrage  2,‘57,  is  eminently  worthy  of 
j)raise.  Where  so  much  time  and  effort  are  given  as  to 
the  photography  of  flowers  — a subject  that  cannot 
but  invite  the  skill  of  most  camerists  — it  is  really  as- 
tonishing how  comparatively  few  efforts  are  successful 
artistically.  And  yet  the  makers  of  these  di.sappointing 
])ictures  may  lie  just  as  fond  of  flowers  as  the  successful 
ones.  To  appreciate  fully  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  artistic  portrayal  of  a floral  theme,  like  the  one 
treated  by  Mrs.  Souther,  let  the  novice  merely  suppose 
that  the  subject  represents  a group  of  persons  — itself 
the  most  difficult  prolilem  in  the  entire  realm  of  por- 
traiture. He  will  then  realize  the  necessity  of  a common 
interest  — unify  and  harmony.  To  let  each  member  of 
the  group  be  indejrendent  of  the  other  would  be  fatal 
to  the  integrity  of  the  composition.  In  some  groups, 
such  as  an  executive  board  or  a committee,  the  interest 
centers  in  the  chairman,  and  the  rest  are  subservient, 
and  yet  not  one  member  is  really  slighted.  In  the  pic- 
ture Iiefore  us  it  is  obvious  which  is  the  principal  flower 
of  the  group  — it  is  almost  human  in  aspect,  for  it  re- 
minds the  Editor  of  a famous  iiainter,  a man  with  white, 
shaggy  hair  and  beard.  Slightly  above  is  a companion, 
which  is  somewhat  in  shadow,  therefore  less  prominent. 
J’he  topmost  one  appears  smaller  and  is  a trifle  less 
sliar|)ly  defined  and  less  sfrongly  lighted.  The  one  to 
the  left  receives  the  full  force  of  the  light,  but  is  rejjre- 
sented  in  profile.  The  fifth,  diagonally  below  its  chief, 
is  jairtly  in  tlie  light,  but  mostly  in  shadow,  yet  inval- 
uable in  completing  and  balancing  the  group.  The  dark 
leaves  and  stem  constitute  the  base  of  the  group,  so 
th.at  we  have  a conqilete,  consistent  and  harmonious 
com])osition,  replete  with  character  and  beauty.  Data  ; 
Early  October,  4 p.m.;  one  north  window,  partly 
screcTied;  5x7  Century  view-camera;  R.R.  Convert- 
ible lens;  stop,  E/22;  20  seconds;  Standard  Orthonon; 
pyro;  direct  pi'iiit  on  Azo  Grade  double  weight. 

The  work  of  George  Krause  may  not  be  seen  in  the 
|)liotograijhic  salons  of  either  hemis])here,  Init  he  is 
nevertheless  a piclorialist  who  deserves  to  rank  with 
the  best.  The  several  jiictures  from  his  ijortfolio  that 
Fhiito-Eua  has  had  the  ])leasure  to  publish,  and,  par- 
licularly,  the  one  which  graces  jiage  230,  give  evidence 
of  this  statement.  In  choice  of  theme,  composition  and 
treatment,  “A  Misty  ,\utumn- Morning  " is  but  th.e 
expression  of  a thoroughly  artistic  temperament.  The 
boldness  and  dignity  of  the  design,  tlie  beauty  of  at- 
mos]iheric  perspective  anil  the  mastery  of  technica  I 
ditticulties  command  admiration.  Data;  Seiitember,  6-7 
,\.M.;  2|  X .‘5^  lea  Bebe  camera;  J.j-inch  IC  Zeiss  Tessa)'; 
sto]),  F/  4.5;  ij'v,  second;  Seeil  X'on-Halation  Ortho.;  iM. 
(T  develo])ei';  |)rint  on  Cyko-Eulai'ging. 

The  I'esources  of  the  vci'satile  ;n'tist-author,  Williani 
S.  Davis,  seem  well-nigh  iiiexhaustible.  The  readei's  ot 
I’iioT()-Ei{.\  ai'e  ti'cated  this  month  to  an  entertai)iing 
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and  practical  paper  on  a popular  subject  of  which  few 
workers  have  a thorough  knowledge.  The  illustrations 
reflect  Mr.  Davis'  supreme  artistic  powers,  and  the 
subjoined  data  should  enal)le  any  intelligent  canierist 
to  produce  similarly  true  and  attractive  moonlight- 
effects.  Data;  “On  a Winter's  Night,  " jiage  240  — 
Exposure,  .‘50  minutes,  conunencing  at  7.12  p.m.;  clear 
moonlight  on  the  subject;  (i-inch  Ilex  anastigmat  at 
full  aperture  of  F/0..‘5;  Roebuck  Double-Coaled  Ortho, 
plate,  3j  X 4 f.  “ Xight-Shadows,"  page  241  — Exposure, 
30  minutes,  beginning  at  (1.30  p.:\r.;  Ilex  lens  at  full  a]jer- 
ture;  Wellington  .\nti-Screen  plate.  “Edge  of  the 
Woods,”  jiage  242  — .Tune  21;  exposure,  .'5  minutes, 
beginning  at  7.45  p.m.;  a little  light  from  the  afterglow 
softened  the  shallows;  hazy;  R.  R.  lens;  stop,  F/3; 
3j  X 4j  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  plate;  moon  taken  later  on 
separate  plate.  “The  Silver-Gleam."  page  242  — June 
evening;  slightly  hazy;  exposure,  20  minutes,  beginning 
at  0.45  P..M.;  7i-inch  R.R.  lens;  stop,  F,  8;  Cramer  Inst. 
Iso.  4 X 5.  “ INIay  Evening,”  page  243  — May,  the  night 
before  full  moon;  18  minutes  for  landscape,  beginning 
at  7.40  P.M.;  R.  R.  lens,  F/8;  Inst.  Iso.  plate.  The  moon 
received  a .separate  exposure  of  20  .seconds  upon  the 
same  plate,  the  camera-bellows  being  drawn  out  to  in- 
crease its  size.  All  jilates  developed  with  pyro. 

The  Green  ^Mountains  of  ^'ermont  may  not  compare 
favorably  with  otlicr  ranges  of  the  East  in  height  of 
grandeur,  but  as  pictured  by  L.  F.  Rrehmer,  of  Rutland, 
they  yield  nothing  in  beauty  to  their  superiors.  “Otter 
Creek  Valley,’’  page  245,  is  a scene  filled  with  jjictorial 
interest,  and,  desj)ite  the  road  in  the  foreground  ab- 
ruptly hurrying  away,  hangs  very  well  together.  The 
group  of  trees,  at  the  left,  counteracts  this  violation  of 
artistic  etiquette,  to  a considerable  degree,  and  forms 
an  integral  part  of  a landscape  over  whose  beauty  the  eye 
wanders  with  delight  — over  river,  meadow,  wood  and 
hills,  and  up  into  cloudland.  'I'he  persjjective,  from  the 
near-by  road  to  vanishing  mountain-i)eak,  has  been  ad- 
mirably rendered.  'I'he  same  is  true  of  the  values 
throughout.  Data;  June,  early  afternoon;  good  light; 
5x7  Korona  view-camera;  7-inch,  series  ^'It  .V,  Zeiss; 
stop.  F/.‘52;  3-time  color-screen;  5x7  Standard  Ortho.; 
pyro;  direct  print  on  glossy  Cyko. 

,\s  a diversion  from  his  brilliantly  realistic  represen- 
tations of  nature-subjects,  II.  C.  INIami  contributes  his 
'■  Dream  of  Silence  and  of  Peace,"  page  240.  'I’he  theme 
seems  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  th.e  iriea  he  had  in 
mind,  and  has  been  treated  quite  symiiathetically.  'I'he 
scene  expre.sses  a sen.-e  of  quietude  characteristic  of  th.e 
locality  on  a typical  winter-day.  Th.e  play  of  light  and 
shade  on  th.e  smooth  snow  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
few  isolated  trees,  ju.st  disaiiiJcaring  over  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  add  to  th.e  feeling  of  suggest  ion  interpreted  so 
well  by  the  artist. 

Advanced  Workers'  Competition 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  entries  in  the  “Miseella- 
neous”  com])etition  for  advarieci!  workers  are  eminently 
varied  in  choice  of  subjects,  the  highest  two  prizes  in 
this  class,  for  .\ugust  la-t.  were  awarded  to  portraits. 
Dr.  Kilmer's  sueees-ful  entry,  the  portrait  of  a young, 
full-blooded  Indian,  page  2 tit,  reeei\cd  the  highest 
awarrl,  largely  on  account  of  its  de[)arture  from  the 
conventional  in  portraiture.  NO  intelligent  observer 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  its  -trength  of  presentation, 
the  psychological  quality  of  the  subject's  [lersonality 
anil  the  adherence  to  visual  truth  in  drawing  and 
values.  This  unusual  portrait  is  one  of  seieral  pub- 
lished in  Photo-Er.\  that  have  helped  to  establish  Dr. 
'1'.  . Kilmer's  reputation  as  this  country's  amateur 

portraitist  par  errrili  nfc.  .Vs  an  eminently  sneeessfnl 
portrait  is  but  the  culminating  expression  of  a paint- 


er's versatile  genius,  so  does  the  portraiture  of  Dr. 
Kilmer  reiire.sent  the  highest  development  of  Ids  artistic 
powers,  lie  has  shown  equal  pictorial  facility  in  land- 
scape and  genre,  but  these  fields  of  ardent  endeavor 
were  but  ste])ping-stones  to  the  goal  of  his  artistic 
aspirations  — portrait-characterization.  Data;  Cooper 
Hewitt  light;  18-inch  Verito;  stoj),  F/5.(>;  (i  seconds; 
8 X 10  Stanley;  pyro;  contact-print  on  Certura  E. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  deternuuc  to  whom  the  char- 
acterization ‘‘the  bravest  of  the  brave”  should  be  ap- 
plied, when  so  many  patriotic  men  and  women  are 
eagerly  risking  their  lives  at  the  fiattle-front  to  help 
save  the  glorious  principles  of  democracy.  'I'here  are 
many  who  are  disposed  to  concede  the  palm  for  j)cr- 
sonal  bravery  to  the  Red  Cross  women,  who,  more 
than  ever,  are  exposing  themselves  to  attack  from 
brutal  aircraft  — contrary  to  all  rules  of  international 
law.  Therefore,  no  one  will  disapprove,  when  the 
honor  is  accorded  to  the  Red  Cross  nurse,  as  portraycil 
liy  Leander  Miller,  jiage  251.  It  certainly  is  a beautiful 
|U'esentation  of  the  suliject,  who  is  a member  of  a regu- 
lar Red  Cross  unit.  Since  the  picture  was  made,  the 
artist,  Avlio  is  a jirofessioual  home-portrait  ]ihotogra- 
pher.  has  enlisted  in  Fncle  Sam’s  forces.  Data;  Home 
portrait,  with  light  from  ordinary  window;  June;  Ic 
'I'essai',  at  F/5.(i;  2 seconds;  5x7  Kastman  Portrait- 
Film;  pyro;  8 x 10  enlargement  with  ^’erito  lens  on 
P.  i\I.  C.  Rromide  No.  8.  See  front-cover. 

'Phe  charm  of  Paul  VV  ierum's  marine,  ])age  252,  lies 
as  much  in  the  beautiful  green  tone  of  the  original 
carlion-print  as  in  the  .syinpath.etic  interpretation  of 
the  tlieme.  'Fhere,  one  can  appreciate  fully  the  soft 
atmospheric  quality  and  poetic  feeling  that  are  ditlicult 
to  preserve  in  the  halftone;  and,  there  too,  the  ordinary 
observer  will  be  likely  to  object  to  the  divided  interest 
in  the  composition,  or,  indeed,  to  detect  the  .seeming 
tendency  of  the  water-line  to  run  uiihill  — a circum- 
stance due.  |irobably,  to  careless  trimming.  Data; 
August.  (i.30  P.M.;  medium  light;  No.  1 Special  Kodak, 
2j  X 3};  3.1-ineh  Zei.ss-Tes.sar;  Kastman  8x  color- 
screen;  stoi).  F/5.(l;  s\)  second;  Eastman  film;  M.  Q. 
tube;  Cyko  Hiitf  jirint. 

Beginners’  Competition 

1\  contemiilating  Mr.  'P.  1).  Field,'.'  picturesque  ver- 
sion of  'Vosemite  Falls,  page  255,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
superb  view  of  the  same  subject,  by  llerberl  \\  . Glea- 
son, that  embellished  tlie  Se[)tember  issue,  and  which 
affords  an  unrestricted  survey  of  this,  one  of  Nature's 
most  sublime  spectacles.  Mi'.  Fields, on  the  other  hand, 
has  chosen  a delightful  setting  for  his  subject,  and  one 
that  would  make  a popular  ajipeal  were  he  to  commer- 
cialize it.  While  the  whole  efb'ct  is  pleasing,  it  lioes  not 
a|i]iear  to  impress  one  with  the  full  grandeur  or  even 
the  tremendous  height  of  the  descending  waters.  'Phe 
foliage  that  sujiplies  the  U])iicr  part  of  the  setting  is  a 
little  insistent  by  its  unnatural  blackness  of  lone.  'Phe 
workmanshi])  is  imiieccablc.  Data;  May  8,  1917, 
11  brigh.t  sun;  Kastman  3.V  Special  Kodak;  /ciss 

Kodak  .Vnasligmal;  stoji,  F/8;  , fi,,-  second;  Kastman 
Spccd-l-'ilm ; tank  development;  contact  priid.  Blue 
Label  Studio  Cyko. 

Miss  Tewkesburx'  achieved  an  eminent  success  with 
her  portrayal  of  children  at  i>lay,  |)agc  257.  It  is  con- 
vincingly an  irnpromiitu  e\|)osure,  a sort  of  sui'inisc 
of  the  “ tea-jiarty . " 'Phe  groiq)  is  not  po.-,cd.  Ihercfoi'C 
the  action  is  spontaneous,  ami  correspondingly  charm- 
ing. .Vs  evidence  of  lack  of  deliberate  |)i'cparation  is 
the  slanting  appearance  of  the  furniture  of  the  iqiarf- 
mcnl.  'Phe  fidelit\'  of  action  and  expression,  also  the 
(Cnulnnicd  on  ’70) 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Repairing  a Rare  Daguerreotype 

Baldwin  Coolidge,  the  veteran  photo-specialist, 
who  has  restored  Inmdreds  of  priceless  daguerreotypes, 
told  me  of  an  incident  that  illustrates  the  perversity  of 
human  nature.  A gentleman  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  X., 
a descendant  of  a distinguished  family,  brought  him  a 
daguerreotype  of  Ids  mother  to  be  copied  — several 
years  ago.  The  portrait  was  made  in  184,5  by  one  of 
the  masters  of  Daguerre’s  art,  and,  as  it  had  been  shown 
very  frequently  during  a period  of  .seventy  years,  it  had 
acc|uired  a faded  look  — a common  surface-condition 
that  will  yield  quickly  to  expert  treatment.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Coolirlge  copied  tlie  jiicture  just  as  it  was 
and,  a few  days  afterwards,  delivered  it  to  its  owner, 
together  with  the  negative  and  ten  prints,  at  the  same 
time  suggesting  that  the  daguerreotype  be  cleaned. 
The  owner  declined  to  consider  the  proposition,  though 
l\Ir.  ('oolidge  a.ssured  him  that  the  process  was  simple 
and  absolutely  .safe,  likewise  inexpensive.  The  scion  of 
a noble  family  .said  merely  that  he  wouhl  think  the  mat- 
ter over.  Thereuiion  Mr.  Coolidge  explained  that,  al- 
though he  was  not  eager  to  do  the  work,  it  should  be 
entrusted  only  to  a recognized  e.xjiert. 

Several  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Coolidge  was  called  to 
the  telephone,  some  one  inquiring  if  he  could  restore  a 
daguerreotype  that  had  been  damaged.  Air.  Cooliilge 
replied  that  this  depended  entirely  iqion  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  but  that  in  many  instances  the  damage  had 
proveil  to  be  irreparable.  "Very  well,  I 'll  bring  it  to 
you,  ” was  the  final  remark  of  the  iiKpiirer.  A little 
later,  a young  man  entereil  Air.  Coolidge's  studio.  He 
was  very  much  disturbed,  the  a])parent  cause  being  a 
daguerreotype-case  which  he  held  clutched  in  his  hand. 
He  stated  that  he  conducted  a second-hand  camera 
business  in  Bromfield  Street  and  that,  several  days  pre- 
viously, a gentleman,  after  jnirchasmg  a used  equip- 
ment, had  asked  him  if  he  could  clean  a daguerreotype. 
As  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  he  left  it. 

Continuing,  the  camera-dealer  said:  “1  was  very 
bu.sy  the  next  day,  so  I gave  it  to  my  assistant,  a young 
chap  who  occasionally  develops  and  jirints  films  for 
customers,  and  asked  him  to  clean  it,  which  he  did.  " 
,Vnd  with  trembling  hanils  he  o|)ened  the  dagnerreoty[>e- 
case,  displaying  a virtually  pldin  ■•iUi’crcd  .fitrfacc.  “Isthis 
the  daguerreotype  your  assistant  said  he  cleaned.^"  Air. 
Coolidge  asked  with  aijprehension.  recognizing  the  case 
by  its  distinctive  aiijiearance.  “I  'm  .sorry  it  is.  But 
can't  you  restore  the  jiicture  that  my  assistant  seems 
to  have  cleaned  oH'?  " anxiously  asked  the  visitor.  “No; 
never!  ’ answered  Mr.  Coolidge  shar[)ly.  "The  surface 
of  a dagiierreoty|)e  is  more  delicate  than  the  wing  of  a 
butterlly;  the  slightest  touch  of  the  finger  will  cause  a 
blemish  that  can  never  be  repaired.  If  let  alone,  the 
flaguerrcotype  you  have  destroyed  would  have  lasted 
several  hundred  years  more.  It  has  gone  forever  now 
- like  the  soul  of  a man  who  has  died.  As  for  Mr.  X. — 
he  has  jiaid  the  [irice  of  his  folly.’’ 

Mr.  Coolidge  deprecated  the  habit  of  certain  photo- 
grajihic  journals  of  publishing  methods  to  restore  in- 
jured daguerreotyiies,  advising  that  amateurs  practise 
them.  .Although  the.se  methods  are  generally  trust- 
worthy, they  should  be  severely  let  alone  by  inexiieri- 
enced  ijer.sons,  for  the  least  slip  is  likely  to  spell  disaster. 


Honoring  Antoine  Lumiere  in  1907 

Another  anniversary  of  November  7,  1907,  the  date 
of  the  reception  and  dinner  given  by  the  Publisher  in 
honor  of  Antoine  Lumiere,  the  father  of  the  Lumiere 
brothers,  Louis  and  Auguste,  and,  until  his  death,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  technical  director  of  the  factory  at 
Lyons.  The  dinner  took  place  in  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
Boston,  at  which  were  present  Monsieur  Lumiere; 
Professor  Charles  R,  Cross  and  Professor  Louis  Derr,  of 
the  Massachmsetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Professor 
F.  AI.  Gilley,  of  the  Chelsea  High  School;  Edward  H. 
Clement,  journalist;  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
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Boston  Scientific  Society;  F.  AI.  Steadman,  photo- 
graphic expert  and  investigator;  J.  H.  Garo,  Alorris 
Burke  Parkinson  and  .Alfred  T.  Barraud,  professional 
photograjihers;  Horace  B.  Peanson,  amateur  jihotog- 
rapher;  C.  Poulaillon  and  J.  E.  Brulatour,  of  the  Lu- 
niiere  agency.  New  York;  E.  G.  Noble,  special  writer 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  the  host,  AYilfred  .A.  French. 

Shot  at  Sunrise 

“I  SIMPLY  must  air  my  views, "said  the  photographer, 
as  he  dried  his  films.  — Froth. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Convention  of 
New  England  Photographers 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  September  25-27,  1917 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Photog- 
raphers’ Association  of  New  England  took  place,  as 
planned  and  announced,  September  25,  26  and  27, 
1917,  in  Infantry  Hall,  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  most  respects  the  event  was  like  the  others  that 
have  preceded  it.  It  was  characterized,  however,  by  a 
serious,  businesslike  air  and  the  fact  that  something 
practical  was  being  done  every  moment,  and  that  those 
who  were  present  throughout  the  first  two  days  went 
home  with  a feeling  of  satisfaction.  The  hall  was  by 
far  the  largest  and  best-lighted  in  which  a New  Eng- 
land convention  had  been  held,  so  that  the  two  hundred 
persons  present  gave  the  impression  of  a much  smaller 
number.  The  two  longer  sides  of  the  hall  were  given 
up  to  the  now  indispensable  picture-exhibits  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  the  Ansco  Company, 
and  the  only  way  to  display  the  official  and  compli- 
mentary exhibits  of  prints  was  on  each  side  of  two  large 
wooden  screens,  which  were  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  large  number  of  pictures  contributed.  No  doubt 
this  deficiency  will  be  remedied,  so  that  at  the  next 
convention,  which  will  be  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  the 
state,  personal,  complimentary  ami  competitive  ex- 
hibits may  all  be  hung  and  arranged  systematically 
and  advantageously.  But  this  can  be  done  only  if  con- 
tributors send  in  their  pictures  sufficient  time  in  ad- 
vance, according  to  the  rules,  and  not  a day  or  two  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  convention,  as  was  done  by  not 
a few  photographers.  The  work  of  the  secretary  is 
hard  and  complex  enough  without  being  needlessly 
increased  by  thoughtless  or  forgetful  members. 

A commendable  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship  [)re- 
vailed  throughout  the  convention  and  also  at  the  ban- 
quet and  the  excursion  to  Newport.  The  pinch  of  hard 
times  did  not  prevent  members  of  the  Association  liv- 
ing in  the  far  sections  of  Maine,  '\’ermont  and  New 
Hampshire  from  being  on  hanil;  and  the  convention 
proved  sufficiently  important  to  attract  photograi,)her.s, 
many  of  national  renown,  from  neighla^ring  states. 
The  official  progratn  was  carried  out  as  ])lanned,  but 
force  of  circumstances  compelled  a few  minor  clianges, 
some  for  the  better  and  some  otherwise,  as,  for  instance, 
the  enforced  absence  of  Mr.  Garo.  which  was  sincerely 
regretted,  particularly  by  some  who  were  to  meet  him 
for  the  first  time;  likewise  that  of  a Tiumber  of  invite<! 
guests  living  at  a great  distance  from  New  England.  It 
was  not  expected  that  all  would  be  pre.sent,  yet  a goodly 
number  of  them  made  their  appearance,  and  they 
.seemed  to  be  well  repaid  for  the  effort. 

The  treasurer  reported  about  1.50  paid  admissions, 
which,  together  with  fifty  who  had  settled  with  the 
treasurer  before  the  convention,  made  the  total  of 
members  in  attendance  about  two  hundred,  d'his  com- 
pares favorably  with  previous  conventions. 

Besides  the  picture-exhibits  of  .\nsco  and  Eastman 
were  those  by  the  Cramer,  Hammer  and  Seed  Dry- 
Plate  Companies,  the  Wollensak  Optical  Company  and 
the  several  portable  skylight  firms.  Of  photograj)hic aji- 
paratus  there  was  hut  one  large  exhibit,  viz.,  the  Robey- 
French  Company,  of  Boston,  whereas  other  manufac- 


turers and  dealers  were  content  with  desks  in  charge  of 
capable  representatives. 

The  First  Day 

President  Hanson  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
11  y\.M.,  and  after  the  address  of  welcome,  by  Mr.  II. 
Nelson  Street,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  rep- 
resenting the  mayor,  the  usual  preliminary  business  was 
transacted.  This  was  followed  by  two-minute  talks  on 
“What  is  my  greatest  business-asset?”  in  which  the 
following-named  members  participated:  M.  D.  Hanson, 
A.  E.  Whitney,  Roger  Paul  Jordan,  of  Portland,  Me.; 
Miss  Hallie  Wilson,  of  Berlin,  N.  II.;  Ryland  W.  Phil- 
lips, of  Philaflelphia,  Pa.;  Will  II.  Towles,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  S.  Schein,  of  Chelsea,  Mass,,  and  Walter 
I’enley,  of  Portland,  Me.  The  morning-session  closed 
with  an  address  by  Ryland  W.  Pliillips,  president  of 
the  National  Association,  his  topic  being  the  siiggested 
cooperation  of  the  National  Secretary  with  the  amal- 
gamated associations,  including  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation, for  annual  dues  of  five  dollars,  in  order  to  save 
so  many  dues  as  at  present,  expenses  in  preparing  spe- 
cial manufacturers'  exhibits,  procuring  special  talent, 
and  in  other  ways  condensing  now  scattered  efforts. 
No  action  was  taken. 

In  the  afternoon  J.  W.  Beattie  (of  the  G.  Cramer 
Dry-Plate  Company),  “wlio  has  a way  with  him,” 
gave  a demonstration  on  the  stage  of  how  to  manage  and 
pose  little  children,  exposing  a number  of  plates.  His 
efforts  were  rewarded  with  hearty  api)lause  by  a large 
and  interested  audience.  E.  R.  Trabold,  of  Walling- 
ford, Conn.,  demonstrated  the  exclusive  nse  of  artificial 
light  for  sittings,  and  D.C.Shoberg  explained  his  ])ort- 
able  skylight,  both  gentlemen  i)recediug  Mr,  Beattie, 

In  the  evening,  before  a large  and  a]5])reciative  gath- 
ering, an  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable  lecture 
ou  “Light  and  Shade”  was  given  fiy  Will  H.  Towles, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
with  many  beautiful  lantern-slides,  but  because  the 
stereopticon  lacked  the  usual  water-jacket,  the  heat 
generated  cracked  most  of  the  slides,  d'he  rest  were 
saved  fnjin  injury  by  being  hurried  through  the  lantern. 
Mr.  Ryland  Phillips  then  followed  with  an  interesting 
talk  on  photograjdiy  and  a general  boosting  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  Second  Day 

Besides  the  reading  of  reports  by  committees,  the 
secretary  and  the  treasurer,  the  election  of  officers  took 
place,  with  the  result  given  below.  I'lie  next  i>lace  of 
meeting  chosen  was  S|)ringfield,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  J. 
Klene,  of  the  Bachrach  Studio,  Boston,  gave  a ])r.acti- 
cal  talk  on  studio-system,  and  scored  a success.  In  the 
afternoon,  otie  event  C|uickly  followed  another.  Mr. 
(iaro’s  place,  in  criticizing  the  ])ictnre-exhil)its,  was 
graciously  taken  by  Pirie  MacDonald,  of  New  York. 
,\s  he  Avent  from  picture  to  picture,  he  was  followed  by 
a large  crowd  eager  to  absorb  every  word  of  his  valued 
comments.  J'his  feature,  ;done,  was  regarded  lyv  many 
as  Avell  worth  the  time  and  expense  of  attending  the 
convention. 

In  the  studio-.skylight-room  — a commodious  apart- 
ment arranged  and  equipjied  by  Secretary  Whitney 
to  meet  the  ref|uirements  of  practieal  demonstrations 
by  an  expert  photograi)her  - Will  11.  Towles  explained, 
clearly  and  convincingly,  his  method  of  obtaining 
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beautiful  effects  in  lighting.  The  keen  interest  shown 
by  the  large  audience  present,  and  the  frequent  ap- 
plause accorded  the  artist-speaker  from  Washington, 
proved  the  value  of  the  demonstration.  The  crowd  then 
transferred  its  interest  to  a series  of  practical  illustra- 
tions of  studio-  and  house-portraiture  on  the  stage,  con- 
ducted by  T.  E.  Halldorson,  with  his  firm's  I’ortable 
Home-Portrait  Plash-Lamp  and  several  very  attractive 
girl  models,  on  whom  he  exposed  twelve  8 x 10  Eastman 
Portrait-Films.  His  succe.ss  was  so  marked  that  when 
he  had  finished  he  was  kept  busy  taking  orders  for 
his  equipment.  Immediately  afterwards,  energetic 
J.  P.  Haley,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  entertained  an  eager 
crowd  intheenlarging'-room, explaining  his  son's  method 
of  producing  artistic  and  unique  enlargements  of  the 
sketch-variety.  Thence,  the  crowfl  surged  towards  a 
corner  in  the  large  hall  where  Harold  Dyke  revealed  the 
mysteries  of  working  in  t)ackgrounds  on  portrait-nega- 
tives, while,  not  far  away,  another  perspiring  group  was 
watching  S.  W.  Erazer  perform  practical  and  convincing 
feats  with  the  air-brush.  A little  later,  Ryland  W.  Phil- 
li])s,  the  Philadelphia  spell-binder,  was  di.spensing  val- 
uable advice  in  the  official  darkroom.  All  these  treats 
were  limited  to  twenty-minute  periods. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers 

d'he  manufacturers  and  dealers  represented  were  as 
follows: 

The  Ansco  Company,  with  a display  of  prints  in 
Cyko  paper,  arranged  against  tall  mahogany  screens, 
extending  almost  the  entire  length  of  one  side  of  the 
hall.  The  artists  whose  work  on  the  several  grades  of 
Cyko  paper  was  shown  here  to  admirable  advantage 
were  Lewis  & Smith  and  Eugene  Hutchinson,  of  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  Arnold  Gent  he  and  Hiller,  of  New  York; 
Walters,  of  Newark,  N.  .1.;  Buxbaum,  of  Brooklyn; 
Bachrach,  of  Boston;  Garo,  of  Boston;  Witzel,  of  Los 
Angeles;  Melvin  Sykes,  of  Chicago,  and  others.  The 
firm’s  interests  were  represented  l).v  a large  force,  in- 
cluding W.  A.  Rockwood,  F.  N.  Leacheand  Frank  Hearn. 

California  Card  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Desk,  in 
charge  of  Win.  A.  Leonard. 

Central  Dry-Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Desk,  in  charge 
of  President  F.  Ernest  Cramer  and  Mrs.  Cramer. 

A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadel])hia.  Elaborate 
display  of  new  varieties  of  artistic  Fall-Mountings,  in- 
cluding Bagdad,  Bokara,  Karnak  and  Sultana  styles, 
the  Veronica  Folder  being  the  best  seller.  In  charge  of 
II . K.  Hai  •riman,  W.  W.  N.  Righter,  .loseiih  Ivinn, 
R.  A.  Montgomery,  Fred  Lochman  and  S.  C.  Wright. 

Cramer  Dry-Phite  Company,  St.  Louis.  LTsual  hand- 
some exhibit  of  specimen-prints  by  master-photog- 
raphers, and  8 x 10  negatives  and  positives  in  illumi- 
nated cabinets,  and  disjilaying  the  famous  Cramer 
qualities.  All  was  enclosed  in  a red  velvet  proscenium, 
Ihe  photographs  hanging  against  black  velvet.  Presi- 
dent G.  .\.  Cramer,  .1.  W.  Beattie  and  R.  P.  Brackett 
in  charge. 

Defender  Photo-Suiijily  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Desk, 
in  charge  of  F.  L.  McNulty,  of  Boston  Office. 

'rhe  Eastman  Kodak  Comiiany.  Extensive  exhibit  of 
tastefully  framed  iirints  from  famous  portrait-studios, 
arranged  against  a green-velvet  background.  Gold- 
fringed,  velvet  hangings,  jiotted  ferns  and  ])ahus  com- 
pleted the  superb  artistie  effect.  In  jiersonal  charge  of 
Marry  M.  Fell.  Pre.sent  were  C.  F.  Ames,  A.  H.  I’aul, 
II.  M.  Fell,  II.  B.  Wills,  H.  A.  Collings,  C.  11.  Leake, 
h'.  1C  Pennev,  Walter  Pierce,  Charles  Nefson  and 
II.  T.  Rydell'. 

Halldorson  Com]iany,  Chicago.  Their  Portable 
'I'riangle  h'lash-Lam))  for  Home-Portraiture  was  demon- 
strated at  their  booth  and  on  the  stage  by  T.  E.  Hall- 
dor.son. 


Haloid  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Desk,  with 
beautiful  .samples  of  their  popular  Cameo  and  Impera 
papers.  In  charge  of  F.  Vi.  Godfrey. 

Hammer  Dry-Plate  Company,  St.  Louis.  Desk,  in 
charge  of  C.  Shafer. 

Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  of  Boston.  Dealers  and  import- 
ers of  Wellington  plates  and  papers,  Euryplan  lenses 
and  general  photo-supplies,  including  their  popular 
specialty  — the  Rex  Automatic  Print,  Film  and  Plate 
Washer.  Desk,  in  charge  of  Ralph  Harris,  assisted  by 
H.  F.  Mliite. 

A.  .1.  Lloyd  Company,  Boston.  General  photo-sup- 
plies. Desk,  in  charge  of  Henry  M.  Seaver. 

Pinkham  & Smith  Company,  Boston.  Photo-sup- 
plies and  optical  goods.  Desk,  with  R.  A.  Cleveland, 
representative. 

Presto-Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Infallible 
Tinting-Mask.  Desk,  with  samples,  in  charge  of  the 
indefatigable  S.  S.  Loeb. 

Robey-French  Company,  Boston.  Exhibit  of  por- 
trait-cameras, studio-furniture,  rapid-printing  ma- 
chines and  general  accessories.  In  charge  of  Thomas 
Roberts,  Jr.,  manager,  a.ssisted  by  W.  M.  Snell,  F.  Q. 
Avery,  George  A.  McLaughlin,  Win.  G.  Homeyer,  Carl 
J.  Marion. 

The  Shoberg  Company,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Portable 
Skylight,  demonstrated  by  I).  C.  Shoberg,  assisted  by 
H.  B.  Gaines.  A large  exhibit  of  framed  photographs 
gave  proof  of  the  excellences  of  their  flashlight  ap- 
paratus. 

Taprell  Loomis  & Company,  Chicago.  Extensive 
display  of  high-class  mountings  and  folders.  In  charge 
of  J.  C.  Schulz  and  W.  E.  Sholl. 

Wollensak  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Large  wall-exhibit  of  remarkable  photographs  made 
with  Verito,  Velostigmat  and  other  lenses  of  their  con- 
struction. Represented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Dawes,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Dawes. 

The  Wollensak  Trophy-Cup 

This  cup,  a counterpart  of  one  awarded  by  the  Wol- 
lensak  Optical  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last  year, 
to  W.  A.  Sands,  of  Brookline,  went  to  Gregory  H. 
Najarian,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Other  competitors 
were  John  Sabine,  Providence;  E.  R.  Trabold,  Walling- 
ford, Conn.;  Will  Rounds,  Lowell;  Mathews  Studio, 
Roger  Paul  .Jordan  and  Walter  Eenley,  Portland,  Me. 

Certificates  of  Merit 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  following 
complimentary  exhibitors:  Pirie  MacDonald,  Higgason 
Studio,  Pohle'Stiidio,  Jared  Gardner,  Mathews  Studio, 
Peter.son  Studio,  W.  B.  Poynter,  R.  D.  Haley,  Roger 
Paul  Jordan,  L.  F'.  Bachrach  and  tlay  Studio. 

The  Champlain  Trophy-Cup 

There  were  thirteen  entries  to  compete  for  this  hand- 
some trojihy  offered  by  former  iiresident  Orrin  Chain- 
])lain,  one  of  Boston's  most  succes.siiil  portrait-photog- 
ra|)hcrs.  This  sterling-silver  eui),  about  twelve  inches 
high  and  of  beauliful  design,  was  awarded  to  the  Peter- 
son Studio,  of  Harlford,  Conn. 

Complimentary  E.xhibits 

Hallie  Wilson,  Berlin,  N.  IL;  Hanson  Studio,  Port- 
land. Me.:  Pohle  Studio,  Buffalo;  Phillips  Studio, 
Philadeljihia;  W.  B.  Poynter,  Cincinnati;  Champlain 
Studio  (a  series  of  fine  gum-printsj;  J.  P.  Haley  and 
R.  1).  Haley,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  J.  R.  Neville.  Brock- 
ton, Mass.;  Pirie  MacDonald.  New  York;  Higga.soii 
Studio,  Asheville,  N.  C.;  John  Sabine,  Providence: 
Katherine  Bingham.  St.  .Tohnsbiiry,  ^ ermont  (por- 
traits, genres  and  landscapes);  F.  .1.  Carr,  Taunton, 


Mass.;  W.  R.  Call,  Manchester,  X.  H.;  Sclieiii  Studio, 
Chelsea,  Mass.;  A.  A.  Nel.son,  Salem,  INIass.;  Ken- 
nedy Studio,  Portland,  ^le.;  Geo.  H.  Hastings,  New- 
tonville.  Mass.;  Gregory  II.  Xajarian,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.;  Gay  Studio,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  E.  R.  Trabold, 
Wallingford,  Conn.;  Bartlett  Sisters,  Dorchester,  iMass; 
Jared  Gardner,  Rockland,  iMass.;  Peterson  Studio, 
Hartford. 

The  New  Executive  Board 

President,  L.  B.  P.viNTrxG,  Concord,  X.  H. 

Vice-President.  John-  S.vbixe,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Secretary,  E.  Whitney.  Xorwood,  Mass, 

Treasurer,  E.  A.  Holtox.  Boston,  Mass. 

State  Vice-Presidexts 

Maine:  Fr.vxk  Adams,  Portland. 

Xew  Hampshire:  C.  L.  Powers,  Claremont. 

Vermont:  A.  Bishop,  Xewport. 

Massachusetts:  H.  E.  Bosworth,  Springfield. 

Rhode  Island:  E.yrl  Mills,  Providence. 

Connecticut:  A.  K.  Petersox,  Hartford. 

Distinguished  Visitors 

Among  the  many  shining  lights  in  the  American 
photographic  firmament  who  graced  the  convention 
with  their  presence  were  Mary  Carnell,  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald, Elias  Goldensky,  Gustave  Le  Roy,  Theodore 
Marceau,  Frank  R.  Barrows,  F.  A.  Rinehart,  Ryland 
W.  Phillips,  Will  H.  Towles,  ]\Irs.  Geisler,  Morris  Burke 
Parkinson,  George  H.  Hastings,  “Pop’’  Rose,  William 
X’oetzel  and  Orrin  Champlain. 

The  Banquet 

IMiatever  disappointments  may  have  lingered  in  the 
minds  of  susceptible  participants  in  the  two-days’  events 
were  quickly  dissipated  through  the  more  intimate  so- 
ciability of  an  animated  dinner  and  the  dance  that 
followed.  In  the  meantime  the  convention  hall  was 
thrown  open  to  the  citizens  of  Providence,  who  enjoyed 
the  various  pictorial  exhibits.  The  dinner  was  en- 
livened by  addresses,  mostly  of  a humorous  nature,  by 
Col.  Theodore  iMarceau,  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  Morris 
Burke  Parkinson,  Gregory  H.  Xajarian.  winner  of  the 
Wollensak  trophy-cup,  E.  B.  I’aintiug.  president-elect, 
F.  Ernest  Cramer,  .1.  Dawes,  who  made  a stirring- 
plea  for  spiritual  optimism.  J.  C.  .\bcl  and  H. 
Collings  introduced  the  speakers  — and  all  was  forgiven. 

'I'he  Kxcursion 

The  excursion  to  Xewjiort  was  ma<le  by  boat  and 
was  enjoyed  heartily  by  all.  'I'he  long-promised  shore- 
dinner  jiroved  novel  and  ap])etizing,  even  to  the  Rhode 
Islanders.  Games  of  sport  were  followed  l)y  a survey  of 
the  famous  Xewport  private  residences,  ami  the  affair, 
from  beginning  to  eml,  was  declared  a big  success. 

Lost  and  Found  — Goldie's  Watch 

,\n  inauspicious  beginning  of  the  cf)nvention  was  the 
arrival,  early  Tuesday  morning,  of  J'ilias  Goldensky, 
minus  his  gold  watch  — the  one  his  wife  gave  him. 
many  years  ago.  He  had  placetl  it  under  the  pillow  of 
his  berth,  in  the  Pullman  car  that  left  I’hiladelphia  the 
night  before.  He  telephoned  immediately  to  the  station- 
master  at  Boston,  reque-'ting  that  it  be  forwarded  to 
him,  care  of  the  station-master  at  I’rovidence.  Goldie 
was  optimistic:  others  were  not.  Wednesday  noon,  the 
master-photogra[)her  entered  the  hall,  walked  u))  to  the 
I’ublisher  of  Photo-Er.v  and.  smiling,  disjilayed  the 
priceless  gift.  It  had  been  found  by  the  colored  i)orfer 
and  turned  in.  He,  as  well  as  the  station-master,  was 


promiitly  and  suitably  rewarded  by  Mr.  Goldensky, 
who  had  not  lost  faith  in  the  honesty  of  man  and  the 
Pullman  service. 

The  Photographic  Press 

The  Photographic  Press  of  America  was  represented 
by  J.  C.  Abel,  editor  of  AhcFs  Weekhj  and  the  Amateur 
Pholngra pliers'  A'eekti/;  American  Phntn<iraphy,  by 
F.  R.  Fraprie,  F.  R.  P.  S.;  the  Bulletin  nf  Photograph i/ 
and  the  Camera,  by  Frank  V.  Chambers;  Photo-Era, 
by  Wilfred  A.  French,  Ph.D.,  and  the  Photographic 
Journal  of  America,  by  Thomas  Coke  Watkins. 

L.  B.  Painting 

'I’liE  Xew  England  ,\ssociation  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  having  chosen,  as  its  chief  executive,  L.  B.  Paiutiug, 
of  Concord,  N.  II.  Vlr,  Painting  is  a jiortrait-photog- 
raiiher  of  first-rate  ability,  born  of  long  experience  in 
prominent  studios  in  the  East  and  of  individual  ob- 
servation and  study.  .Vbout  seven  years  ago,  when 
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Ricluu'd  Kimball,  son  of  Ihe  late  W.  G.  Iximb.-dl. 
(’oncord's  leading  i)hoiographcr,  died,  Mr.  Painting 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  flic  sludio,  w hich  is  now  a 
eoriioration.  Mr.  Howard  Kimball,  brolher  of  W. 
G.  ( . Kimball,  is  Ireasurer  and  biisincss-uianagcr.  and 
Mr,  Painting  is  vice-president  and  general  manager  as 
well  as  chief  operator.  Mr.  Fainting  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence and  resjiccl  of  the  jieoplc  of  ( 'oncord  as  arlisl, 
busine.ss-man  and  cil  i/.cn.  His  lit  tic  s[)cccli  at  the  con- 
x'cntion,  in  acknowledging  his  election  lo  Ihe  office  i,f 
president  of  the  New  I'ingland  .\.s.-,ocia  I ion.  evinced  a 
sn])eriority  of  intellect,  an  earnestness  of  jnirpose  and 


executive  ability  tliat  stamj)  liim  as  a forceful  and  ca- 
paljle  leader  such  as  tlie  Association  needs  for  its  future 
success  and  influence.  The  best  wishes  of  Photo-Era 
are  extended  to  him,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
every  photographer  in  Xew  England  will  encourage  and 
support  him  in  his  efforts  to  give  the  New  England  .\s- 
sociation  one  of  the  best  administrations  in  its  history. 

His  Biggest  Asset 

Will  Towles  remarked  before  the  Providence  Con- 
vention that  his  biggest  asset  was  his  wife.  Others  said 
the  same  about  their  wives,  particularly  the  man  who 
went  to  Proviilence  alone.  Ills  wife  remained  at  home 
doing  her  best  to  manage  the  household  economically. 
One  day,  while  her  husband  was  at  the  convention, 
she  heard  that,  on  the  first  of  November,  two-cent  letter- 
postage  was  to  be  increased  to  three  cents.  What  did 
frugal  wifie  tlo?  Nothing  le.ss  than  run  straight  to  the 
post-office  and  buy  ten  dollars’  worth  of  two-cent  stamps ! 

Justifiable  Pride 

A SERIES  of  pleasant  incidents  at  the  Providence 
Convention  consisted  in  the  perfectly  excusable  enthu- 
siasm displayed  by  J.  C.  Aliel,  editor  of  Abd’x  Weeldt/, 
over  the  fact  that  his  son,  C.  L.  .\bel,  had  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  Uncle  Sam,  and,  after  having  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  the  officers'  training-camp,  at  Port  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieuten- 
ant of  Infantry  in  the  Lnited  h’tates  Officers’  Reserve. 
Eminently  proud  that  his  offspring  is  doing  his  bit  in 
the  defense  of  his  country,  Mr.  Abel  passed  around  the 
young  man’s  jihotograph  in  khaki  uniform  and  read 
exiracts  from  interesting  letters  periodically  received 
from  him.  Among  the  profoundly  interested  listeners 
were  Ifditors  Tennant,  Watkins,  Chambers,  Fraprie, 
Ackerman  and  French,  each  of  whom,  not  having  a son 
to  give  to  his  country,  envied  Brother  Abel.  But  hold! 
The  last  named  of  the  list  of  editors  has  a son  (his  only 
child)  in  the  United  States  Navy,  where  he  is  serving 
as  ensign.  lie  has  said  nothing  of  this  until  now  — 
professional  etiquette,  iierhaps  — but  is  proud  to  have 
it  known  that  he,  too,  has  a son  who  is  doing  his  bit  as  a 
patriot  of  his  country. 

Autochrome’s  Tenth  Anniversary  in  the 
United  States 

Although  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of 
the  Autochrome  color-process  occurred  last  year,  it  was 
not  unlil  1907  that  .Autochrome  plates  were  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  this 
event  couhl  be  celebrated  in  some  fitting  way  by  our 
photograjihic  .societies.  No  doubt  the  thought  will  oc- 
cur to  some  eiitei'iu’isiug  camera-club,  whose  members 
recognize  the  debt  all  photograiihers  owe  to  the  Lu- 
mieres  for  realizing  the  dream  of  centuries  to  cajiture 
ami  fix  the  colors  of  nature.  'I'he  time  is  at  hand  again 
to  jieriH'tuate,  by  means  of  .Vutochromes,  the  glorious 
autumnal  coloi'ing  that  glorities  .American  scenery  in 
Newj,England  and  elsewhere;  and  as  the  Autochrome 
method  of  color-photograi)hy  has  been  relieved  of  its 
former  technical  difficulties,  and  is  now  simplicity  itself, 
its  devotees  vill  add  jilates  of  new  and  beautiful  effects 
to  their  collections.  In(|uiry  shows  that  the  siqiply  of 
pl  'les  at  the  .Amei'ican  agency,  in  .New  A’ork,  is  ample 
to  meet  all  i-easonable  demands.  We  have  also  been 
inhirmeil  that  sliould  an  .Autochromist  have  on  hand 
any  out-dated  plates  he  need  not  hesitate  to  exjiose 
them,  as  by  using  metol-hydroquinone  in  place  of  meto- 
quinone  they  can  be  developed  to  look  as  well  as  fresh 


ones.  Autochrome  plates  over  three  years  old  have 
been  developed,  recently,  that  gave  exceedingly  good 
results.  The  formula  and  method  of  use  are  given  in 
this  month’s  Crucible  Department. 

The  .Autochrome  factory,  at  Lj’ons,  France,  is  under 
the  management  of  Louis  and  Auguste  Lumiere.  Louis 
Lumiere  devotes  part  of  his  time  to  the  factory  and  the 
rest  to  ho.spital-work  in  the  firm’s  own  hospital.  Auguste 
Lumiere  converted  one  of  the  large  factory-buildings 
into  a hospital,  where  he  spends  his  entire  time,  being 
a noted  doctor  and  surgeon  himself.  This  hospital  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  Lumieres.  It  has  now  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  beds.  Edouard  Lumiere,  the 
youngest  brother,  was  killed  a short  time  ago  at  the 
front  in  France. 

L’Amende^Honorable 

Wh.vt  the  Editor  interpreted  as  a direct  and  un- 
justifiable slight  to  the  American  flag  in  a recent  issue 
of  an  English  cotemporary,  and  which  he  was  quick  to 
resent,  seems  to  have  been  purely  a criticism  of  its  de- 
sign from  an  artist’s  view-point,  and  not  the  result  of 
any  motive  of  malice  or  unfriendliness.  As  soon  as  the 
writer  of  the  apparently  flippant  reference  to  our  national 
emblem  discovered  that  it  had  been  received  with  dis- 
approval in  the  States,  he  sent  a complete  and  courte- 
ous explanation,  signed  in  full,  which  reveals  his  gen- 
erous impulses  and  innate  gentlemanly  instincts.  He 
ex-presses  himself  as  follows; 

“AA'ill  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  paragraph 
was  part  of  an  article  in  which  various  national  flags, 
including  the  L’nion  -lack,  were  criticized  purely  on  the 
ground  of  artistic  design.^  Not  for  a moment,  of  course, 
could  I be  guilty  of  the  impertinence  of  criticizing  your 
flag  as  a national  symbol;  indeed,  in  the  remarks 
quoted  I referred  to  it  as  a ‘piece  of  drapery  become 
alive  and  eloquent’  and  as  ‘the  pulse-beat  of  Amer- 
ica.’ But  as  a careful  student  of  American  journals  I 
can  recall  instances  in  which  the  design  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  has  been  criticized  even  on  your  side  of  the 
W'ater,  and  your  cartoonists  invariably  represent  Uncle 
Sam  with  striped  trousers  and  starred  vest,  which  by 
your  own  standard  of  taste  is  flisrespectful.  May  I 
offer  you,  however,  my  sincere  apologies,  and  assure 
you  that  my  offence  was  wholly  unintentional,  and 
that  no  one  is  a more  v hole-hearted  admirer  of  all  that 
your  flag  stands  for  and  has  stood  than 

A our  obedient  servant. 


Our  Illustrations 

{Continued  from  page  265) 

illumination,  merit  high  praise.  Data;  5x7  Seneca 
camera;  7-inch  AA’ollen.sak;  stop,  F/I.5;  June,  about 
11  .x.xt.;  good  light;  j second;  Seed  30;  pyro;  print, 
contact  .Artura  Iris  E Smooth. 

If  there  is  a reader  of  Fhoto-Er.\  who  fails  to  capit- 
ulate instanter  to  the  charm  of  little  Eve,  as  she  placidly 
jiroceeds  to  her  bath,  let  him  make  himself  known  and 
he  will  forever  forfeit  the  Editor’s  favor!  It  was  a happy 
snapshot  and  well  worth  the  price  of  the  investment  — 
a miniature  camera.  The  modeling  of  the  little  body  is 
admirable,  in  x'iew  of  the  fact  that  the  exposure,  the 
technical  one,  was  made  in  the  open;  and  the  perspec- 
tive, though  rather  abrupt,  .serves  to  relieve  the  model 
against  the  surrounding  landscape.  Data;  July,  3 p.m.; 
gmod  light;  F.  P.  Kodak  1 A,  21  x -tj;  R.  R.  lens;  5-inch 
focus;  stop,  F/l(i;  no  color-screen;  2V  second;  Kodak 
film;  M.  Q.  developer;  juint  on  Enlarging  C.vko 
Studio;  portion  of  film  enlarged. 
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A Photo-Era  Decennial 

Although  Photo-Era  Magazine  was  l)om  in  1898, 
it  was  ill  1907  that  tlie  present  publisher  became  ])ro- 
prietor,  and,  therefore,  is  in  the  happy  iiosition  to  re- 
ceive congratulations  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Ids 
ownership  of  Photo-Era.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
magazine  was  issued  for  three  years  as  a dc  luxe  jiuhli- 
cation.  the  format  being  that  of  the  ])resent  df unman. 
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THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF  PIIOTO-ERA 

9 X 1'2  inches,  and  the  material  excellence  all  that  lavish 
expenditure  covdd  produce.  The  consequence  was  such 
a divergence  of  exi>cn.se  and  receiyits  that  proved  di.s- 
astrous,  and,  during  190G,  a reckle.ss,  wasteful  corpo- 
ration went  through  bankruptcy  and  was  succecde<l 
by  a jniblisher  of  conservative  tendencies.  The  shape 
of  the  magazine  was  reduced  to  its  present  dimensions 
and  the  retail-price  of  earlier  years  restored.  The  ac- 
comjianying  illustration  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
external  appearance  of  the  initial  number,  {lublished 
in  May,  1898. 

Of  course,  owing  to  the  greatly  augmented  cost  of 
materials  — a substantial  increase,  no  theory  or  an  ar- 
bitrary increase  — the  I’ublisher  has  followed  the  leail 
of  publishers  of  other  strictly  high-class  magazines,  and, 
last  March,  advanced  this  subscription-iirice  from  $1..50 
to  8-2.09  — a step  heartily  apjiroved,  generally. 

Increased  Exports  of  Photo-Goods 

In  a recent  report  i.ssued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  rommerce,  Washington,  I),  f’.,  the  re- 
markable increase  in  the  export  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles to  foreign  countries  is  shown  clearly  and  accu- 
rately. With  regard  to  photo-goods  the  report  states 
that  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1914,  the  value 


of  exports  was  .$9, 431, 800;  for  the  same  period  ending 
.lune,  li)17,  the  exyiorts  totaled  $14,321,578! 

The  Pittsburgh  Salon 

The  Fifth  .\nnual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photographic 
,\rt,  Carnegie  Institute,  Dejiartment  of  Fine  .Vrts, 
Pitt.sburgh,  Pennsylvania,  will  be  jiresented  during 
the  month  of  March,  1918.  Last  day  for  receiving 
jn'ints,  February  9.  1!)18. 

'The  salient  features  of  Pittsburgh  Salon  are:  no  ex- 
])ense  to  contributors  excejit  carriage  to  Pittsburgh, 
all  work  submitted  will  receive  careful  consideration 
by  a Committee  of  Pictorial  Photogra]diers;  only  work 
not  exhibited  Ijefore  in  this  country  will  be  accepted; 
idctures  to  be  sent  mounted  but  unframed;  all  work 
acce])ted  will  be  shown  under  glass. 

T'he  officers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Salon  iiresent  these 
exhibitions  for  the  advancemeid  of  pictorial  jdiotog- 
rai)hy,  no  mercenary  motives  i)roni])ting  their  work. 
It  is  guaranteed  liy  contributing  memliers  who  are  the 
best  artists  in  I’ictorial  Photogra])hy.  New  w'orkers 
are  especially  invited  to  send  work.  Entry-blanks  and 
other  information  on  ai)]ilication,  and  final  announce- 
ments will  apjiear  in  all  photograiihic  journals  later. 

C.  E.  Beeson,  ScerCan/. 

700  Uidon  Arcade  Buililing,  Pittslairgh,  Pa. 

Patriotism  Tempered  with  Judgment 

While  many  banking-institutions  are  oderiug  41% 
interest  on  deiiosits  in  order  to  comiiete  with  the  Gov- 
ernment — whieh  is  offering  Federal  bonds  at  4% 
and  in  order  to  hold  their  deposits,  they  cannot  guar- 
antee, nor  have  they  the  license,  to  maintain  a certain 
rate.  It  is  very  likely  that  they  will  ])ay  an  increa.sed 
rate  (42%)  only  for  a short  period  and  then  suddenly 
drop  to  a 3l  or  a 4'  basis,  thus  making  it  hardl,\-  worth 
while  for  depositors  to  make  the  change. 

.Ml  ,\mericans  should  support  the  Government  and 
invest  in  Liberty  Bonds,  but  rationally;  for  were  they 
to  withdraw  all  their  savings  from  the  banks  and  buy 
Government  or  other  bonds,  these  acts  would  iqisct  the 
banking-situation,  which,  in  turn,  would  seriously  atiecl 
business-interests.  Flven  in  dis])laying  his  patriotism, 
a person  should  exerei.se  his  judgment. 

Short-Focus  Portrait-Lenses 

It  is  sometimes  nece.ssary  to  use  as  a studio  a room 
which  is  really  too  short  for  the  purpose,  and  in  order 
to  be  able  to  take  full-length  portraits  a very  short- 
focus  lens  has  then  to  be  used.  Untortunately,  in  these 
small  studios  there  is  not  too  much  caiiital  available 
for  a|)paratus,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  short- 
focus  lens  is  used  for  all  sizes,  with  di.sastrous  results 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  Even  with  thecheaiiest 
class  of  work  it  is  desirable  to  do  it  as  well  as  possible, 
for  without  any  art-education  it  is  f|uite  easy  to  say 
whether  a photograph  is  a “good  likene.ss’  or  not. 
For  this  reason,  we  advise  everyone  who  has  to  work- 
in  such  contined  si>aces  to  invest  in  a .second  lens  of  at 
least  ten-inches  focal  length,  so  that  cabinet-heads  and 
even  half-lengths  can  be  made  at  a rea.sonable  distance. 
.\s  a general  rule  it  may  be  taken  that  the  sjiace  be- 
tween lens  and  sitter  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet. 
We  are  then  in  no  danger  of  getting  abnormally  large 
hands  and  feet  with  sitting-poses,  or  noses  and  ears 
out  of  all  [iroportion  to  each  other  with  large  heads.  In 
tlie.se  days  of  rapid  (ilates  h78  lenses  will  ans-A-er  all 
purposes  with  aflults,  and  may  be  obtained  -.econd- 
hand  at  very  small  cost.  It  may  be  as  well  to  reiniml 
the  un.skilled  in  lens-matters  that  the  cjualily  ol  a lens 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  perspective  it  gives. 
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The  Royal  I’liotograpliic  Society,  as  recorded  in  a 
recent  letter,  has  given  n]>  holding  its  usual  public  ex- 
hibition this  year.  In  its  ])lace,  it  is  intended  to  have  a 
show  at  the  rooms  of  the  l^ociety,  and  entry-forms  can 
now  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  35  Russell  Square, 
London,  W.  C.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  from  the 
8th  of  October  to  the  24th  of  November.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting, and  it  seems  to  us,  a courageous  experiment  on 
the  part  of  the  R.  R.  S.,  for  naturally  the  i)ublic  is  not 
likely  to  look  on  a house-exhibition  as  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  one  held  in  a puldic  gallery,  and  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  beloved  objects  of  the  workers  of  ear- 
lier years,  namely  medals,  are  to  be  given.  Rut  consid- 
ered as  a war-time  economy,  this  new  departure  has  a 
good  deal  to  recommend  it,  and  is  quite  in  accord  with 
the  almost  universal  retrenchment  which  all  good  citizens 
are  now  practising.  Resides,  a photographic  show,  even 
if  it  is  a small  one,  is  very  welcome  in  November,  when 
London  is  always  overfilled  with  people;  and  it  is  sure 
of  a good  attendance,  as  admittance  is  to  be  free.  If  it 
does  nothing  else,  it  will  teach  a good  number  of  people 
the  way  to  the  trociety’s  house,  which  is  somewhat  off 
the  beaten  track  — in  Russell  Square. 

The  Imperial  Dry-Plate  Company  has  included  in  its 
I>resent  yearly  handbook  a very  useful  chart  of  nine 
negatives  all  of  the  same  subject,  printed  on  transparent 
paper,  so  that  their  relative  qualities  can  easily  be  seen 
when  the  sheet  is  held  up  to  the  light.  The  first  set  of 
three  show  the  result  of  underexposure  with  (a)  brief 
development;  (b)  moderate  development;  (c)  pro- 
longed develo[unent.  The  second  set  gives  correct  ex- 
posure with  (a)  brief  development;  (b)  correct  develop- 
ment; (c)  prolonged  development;  and  the  third  set 
shows  the  results  of  overexposure  in  the  same  way  as 
to  development.  There  have  no  doubt  been  difficulties 
to  get  these  paper-negatives  well  reproduced,  and  at  any 
time  but  the  present  war-period  they  would  have  been 
better  done.  Rut  in  si)ite  of  this,  they  form  an  invalu- 
able guide  for  the  beginner  who  reall.v  wishes  to  master 
correct  negative-making.  He  has  only  to  look  at  pic- 
tures without  troubling  about  a word  of  letterpress,  to 
grasp  the  chief  broad  facts  of  negative-making.  He 
can  sec  at  a glance  the  effects  of  over-  or  underexposure, 
both  with  short,  medium,  and  prolonged  development 
in  fact  the  whole  matter  is  before  him.  And  to  the 
more  experienced  worker  they  are  most  interesting,  for 
few  eouid  select  such  a eoni])rehcnsive  set,  even  from 
the  mistakes  of  years.  To  some  of  us,  who  struggled  as 
beginners  in  a quite  unscientific  manner  in  the  early 
days  of  dryplate-photography,  with  the  mysteries  of 
negative-making,  aided  l)ut  little  by  the  guide-books  of 
the  time,  this  chart  would  have  l>een  a veritable  boon 
with  its  precise  ]>ictorial  instructions.  Rut  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  it  might  liave  dashed  some  of  the  romance  that 
clung  around  our  early  efforts,  as  we  used  to  look  upon 
plates  as  jjossessing  almost  a character  and  individ- 
uality that  had  to  be  humored  and  coaxed  into  what  at 
the  tiiTie  seemed  marvehms  negatives.  Now,  all  se- 
crets are  laid  bare,  and  the  beginner  can  gain  a fair- 
working knowledge  by  just  inspecting  these  nine  clever 
little  transparencies  on  tissue-j>aper.  Each  yearly 
h.md-book  of  the  Imperial  Dry-Plate  Company  has 
■>in  new  and  useful  hints  to  do  with  negative-making, 
and  ve  believe  that  this  year’s  edition  will  be  posted 
liy  the  company  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

' Collection  of  Photographs  of  eminent  living  per- 
is was  begun  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  some 
ago.  The  idea  wa.s  that  it  should  form  a useful 


reference  “picture-library”  so  to  speak,  where  the 
reporter  or  Inographer  could  study  the  features  of  his 
subject  when  writing  him  up.  Of  course,  it  would 
serve  many  other  good  purposes  as  well.  This  record 
is  now  to  be  extended,  and  a uniform  series  of  perma- 
nent photographs  will  be  got  together  representing 
naval,  military,  and  civilian  cotemporaries  in  responsi- 
ble positions  or  who  have  rendered  service  to  the  coun- 
try by  their  valor.  We  can't  help  thinking  that  if  the 
war  goes  on  much  longer  vast  space  will  have  to  be 
allotted  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  it  is  to  be  at  all  representative;  for  the  diffi- 
culty wotdd  be  to  find  the  people  who  have  not  helped 
the  country  in  some  way  or  other!  Rut,  seriously,  this 
seems  a good  opportunity  tor  those  in  authority  to  see 
that  only  the  best  photography  gets  on  the  walls  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery;  and  by  the  best  we  mean 
those  portraits  that  really  give  some  suggestion  of  the 
sitter  both  in  face  and  pose.  Stereotyped  positions  and 
heavy  retouching  might  make  the  collection  “uniform,” 
but  it  would  not  conduce  to  its  value  as  a picture- 
library.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  English,  taken  in  the 
lump,  are  still  too  [)hotographically  uneducated  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  authorities  to  see  to  it  that  only 
characteristic  portraits  are  included. 

Kodak  Ltd.  have  been  invited  by  the  Camera  Club 
to  prepare  an  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Club’s  rooms 
(Adelphi)  during  October.  It  will  be  a bromide  show, 
and  the  prints  used  in  the  Kodak  bromide  scheme,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  details,  will  be  used  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  much  new  material  is  being  collected 
from  other  workers,  and  the  show  promises  to  be  timely. 

In  the  long-ago  peace-days,  this  chronicle  of  things 
photographic  was  considerably  easier  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  In  fact,  the  bother  then  was  to  weigh 
accurately  and  consider  carefully  which  of  our  doings 
in  London  would  have  most  interest  for  American 
readers.  Now,  one  has  to  scrape  laboriously  the  plate, 
so  to  speak,  of  photographic  happenings;  for,  which 
ever  way  one  looks,  photography  and  photographers 
are  getting  mixed  up  with  war-activities.  If  one  goes 
to  buy  a camera,  the  talk  in  the  shop  is  all  about  mu- 
nitions-work;  if  one  visits  a local  camera-club,  as  we 
did  not  long  ago,  one  finds  it  has  transformed  itself  into 
a society  for  giving  entertainments,  for  wounded  sol- 
diers, and  if  we  meet  a photographer,  we  find  that  he 
has  turned  into  .something  else,  and  so  on.  All  this  is 
really  apropos  of  Ward  Muir.  Ry  rights  he  should  be 
able  to  furnish  us  with  quite  a lot  of  interesting  pho- 
tographic copy,  for  he  is,  or  must  we  say,  was,  a well- 
known  and  active  photographer.  This  excellent  man 
of  the  camera  is  just  now  having  some  good  notices  in 
the  pre.ss,  but  not  for  anything  that  can  with  honesty 
be  regarded  as  a photographic  subject.  It  is  for  a book 
called  “Observations  of  an  Orderly”  and  the  author  is 
given  as  “L.-Cpl.”  (Ward  Muir).  This  in  itself  will 
give  the  reader  a clue  to  his  present  activities.  For 
the  last  two  years  he  has  been  an  orderly  at  the  3d. 
London  General  Hospital,  and  the  book  deals  with  his 
experiences  there.  It  is  like  all  his  books,  most  readable; 
but  it  is  u.seful  as  well,  for  it  takes  us  inside  a real  war 
hospital,  and  we  get  through  the  trained  mind  of  the 
author  a very  definite  picture  of  the  sad,  the  cheery, 
the  humorous,  and  the  tragic  things  that  go  on  within 
its  walls.  The  only  grudge  we  have  against  him  is 
that  he  leads  us  into  a road  that  runs  right  away  from 
])hotography,  but  the  magazine  devoted  to  the  doings 
of  his  hospital  often  contains  a reproduction  or  two  of 
photographs  that  he  has  taken  while  on  duty,  and  here, 
again,  as  in  literature,  we  .see  how  well  the  hospital 
orderly  can  reproduce  the  life  in  wdiich  he  moves. 

C.xRiNE  AND  Will  Caddy. 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  expressly  for  the 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  whom 
copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps. 

Patent  No.  ESdE^OO,  on  Film-Feeding  Mechanism, 
has  been  granted  to  Henry  Csanyi,  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  A film-feeding 
mechanism,  including  co-acting  elements,  arranged 
adjacent  the  opposite  side  edges  of  the  film,  to  grip  the 
same  by  flexing  portions  thereof  at  predetermined 
times,  and  means  to  reciprocate  said  elements. 

Patent  No.  1,241, 1,33,  on  Photographic  Exposure- 
Meter,  has  been  granted  to  John  T.  MacCurdy,  of 
New  York,  N.  A’.,  in  which  the  following  is  claimed: 
A photographic  time-exposure  meter,  comprising  a 
photometric  wedge,  with  its  power  to  transmit  light 
varied  according  to  a logarithmic  law,  a relatively 
fixed  scale  of  camera-slops,  and  a scale  of  expo.snre 
times  adapted  to  be  moved  in  harmony  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  photometric  wedge. 

Frederic  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
granted  patent  No.  1,240,344,  on  Photographic  Film, 
in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  As  a new  jihoto- 
graphic  commodity  of  commerce  a sensitized  photo- 
graphic colloid  film  carried  upon  a water-impervious 
support,  and  protectively  .sealed  by  a temi)orary  water- 
impervious  layer,  which  is  in  atmospheric  contact  with 
the  sensitized  film,  and  of  a character  capable  of  being 
readily  and  cleanly  removed  therefrom  witliout  in- 
jury to  the  colloid  film. 

Patent  No.  1,240,335,  on  Photographic  Film-Cart- 
ridge, has  been  granted  to  Harrison  Gindele,  of  Cincin- 
nati, flhio,  in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  A film- 
cartridge  emliodying  a covering-strij),  a photograidnc 
film  carried  thereby,  said  covering-strij)  being  slitted 
from  a point  near  its  outer  edge  toward  its  longitudinal 
center,  and  a film-engaging  element  indejiendent  of 
the  film  and  covering-strij),  and  having  means  to  he 
positioned  loosely  in  the  slit  of  the  covering-strij)  and 
adapted  to  be  secureil  to  the  film  and  covering-strij). 

Patent  No.  1,240.425,  on  Photograj)hie  Print-Wash- 
ing, has  been  granted  to  Elmer  Crusey,  of  Sidney,  Oliio, 
in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  j)hotograj)hic 

print-washer  comprising  a j)an,  provided  with  a ver- 
tical opening  in  the  side  thereof,  an  ujrstanding  tubi-, 
provided  with  a vertical  opening,  rigidly  secured  to  the 
outside  of  said  pan  and  adjacent  the  oj)cning  in  said 
pan,  the  above-mentioned  ojienings  being  in  register, 
an  ujistanding  water-outlet  means  .securefl  to  the  out- 
side of  said  j)an,  the  side  of  said  j)an  adjacent  the  water- 
outlet  means  being  provided  with  an  oj)cning  which 
communicated  with  the  upstanrling  water-outlet  means, 
a bracket  secured  to  the  outside  of  the  j)an,  and  a bas- 
ket rotatably  mounted  in  the  j)an  upon  sai<l  liracket. 


and  in  most  cases  better,  to  sight  just  over  the  top  or 
along  one  corner  of  the  camera. 

William  H.  Blacar. 

The  Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography 

No  lover  of  the  artistic  and  beautiful  can  look  at  the 
porch  and  doorway  of  the  Clarence  II.  4Yhite  School 
of  Photograjihy,  122  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New 
AYrk  City,  without  being  convinced  that  the  location 


Using  the  Wire-Release 

I have  just  received  my  wire-release  of  twenty-two 
inches  for  my  Premoette,  and  hereafter  most  of  my 
snaps  will  be  taken  at  the  height  of  the  eye,  the  heigl)t 
from  which  we  see  the  scene  that  j)leases  us. 

Holding  the  camera  at  the  height  of  the  eye,  one  can 
use  the  direct-view  finder:  but  I fiml  it  just  as  well. 


clahexce  h.  white  school  of  photoghaphy 

of  this  well-known  school  couhl  not  be  imj)roved.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  building  is  the  old  Washington 
Irving  house,  which  is  noted  for  its  lieautifnl  arcliitec- 
tiire.  Courses  of  instruction  in  all  branches  of  j)hotog- 
raj)hy  are  now  being  given.  ,\n  interesting  circular  will 
be  mailed  to  readers  f>f  Piioto-Eh a on  ref|nest. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 

New  Victor  Flashlight-Catalog 

The  approaching  winter-months  with  their  unfavor- 
al)le  light-conditions  compel  camerists  to  use  various 
forms  of  artificial  illumination  to  aid  them  in  their 
work.  With  its  customary  timeliness  and  foresight, 
the  Jas.  H.  Smith  & Sons  Co.,  Chicago,  has  issued 
an  unusually  attractive  catalog,  “Fla.shlight  and  other 
Photographic  Specialties.”  Typograi)hically  well  ar- 
ranged and  illu-strated,  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  de- 
tailed description  of  Victor  and  Inglis  flash-powders, 
actino  flash-cartridges  and  cartridge-holders,  Victor 
and  Halldorson  flash-lamps,  Victor  studio  flash-cabi- 
net, intensifier,  spotting-color,  opaque,  vignetter  and 
other  accessories.  The  manufacturers  will  mail  this 
uew  catalog  to  anyone  who  will  write  for  it  and  men- 
tion Photo-Era. 

A Book  for  Advanced  Workers 

The  second  volume  of  the  Abridged  Scientific  Pub- 
lications from  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company”  has  been  received.  It  contains 
valuable  and  trustworthy  technical  information  of  in- 
terest to  scientists  and  advanced  workers  along  special 
lines.  The  book  is  not  intended  for  general  distribu- 
tion; but  tho.se  qualified  by  occupation  or  education 
may  obtain  a copy  free  of  charge. 

Emergol  Developer  Makes  Good 

Three  years  ago  Emergol  was  produced  by  the  Ber- 
lin Aniline  Works,  213  Water  Street,  New  York  City, 
in  the  attempt  to  approach  in  excellence  the  well-known 
Agia  raetol.  After  three  years  of  every  conceivable 
technical  and  practical  test  by  the  photographic  trade 
in  general,  Emergol  is  offered  as  fhe  nearest  approach 
to  Agfa  metol  in  efficiency  and  all  around  .serviceability, 
'rhough  suitable  formuhe  are  furni.shed,  Emergol  has 
been  found  to  work  to  the  best  advantage  when  used  in 
the  same  proportions  as  metol  in  any  formula  calling 
for  metol.  Further  particulars  will  be  given  gladly  by 
the  manufacturers. 

Bausch  & Lomb  To  Enlarge  Plant 

Although,  even  in  i>eace  times,  many  government- 
contracts  were  given  to  the  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical 
Ckinqiajiy,  Rochester,  N.  Y„  the  jiresent  war-time  de- 
mands have  taxed  tlie  output  of  the  ])lant  to  the  utter- 
most. As  a result,  a new  five-story,  fireproof,  concrefe 
building  is  fo  be  built  at  once  to  meet  this  extra  demand, 
and  also  to  maintain  the  normal  outimt  of  optical  and 
photographic  goods  to  the  trade.  It  is  evident  that 
the  United  States  Government  shares  with  the  pho- 
tographic trade  implicit  confidence  in  the  reliability, 
workmanship  and  efficiency  of  every  article  ])roduced 
by  this  well-known  firm. 

New  Quarters  for  David  Stern  Company 

TifE  increasing  demand  for  Davsco  Service  with  re- 
gard to  cameras,  lenses  and  photo-su])plies  has  resulted 
in  the  David  Stern  ('omj)any  moving  from  1047  West 
Madi.son  Street  to  its  own  four-story  Davsco  Build- 
ing at  1027-102!)  West  Madison  Street,  ('liicago.  Greatly 
increased  floor-space  will  improve  the  service,  we  are 


informed,  and  modern  darki'ooms  on  every  floor,  lens 
testing-room  and  other  innovations  in  photographic 
merchandizing  will  result  to  the  customer’s  advantage, 
for  every  camera  and  lens  is  to  be  tested  carefully  be- 
fore being  shipped.  The  company  states  that  ow'ing  to 
a constantly  moving  stock  of  cameras,  lenses,  plates, 
paper  and  accessories  mail  orders  will  receive  unusually 
prompt  attention. 

The  Kroner  Print-Dryer 

There  are  few’  photographic  processes  that  have 
not  been  imi)roved  and  simplified.  The  drying  of  prints 
is  no  exception.  The  development  of  various  types  of 
print-dryers  has  been  rapid,  and  among  these  the 
Kroner  Print  Dryer  has  established  itself  favorably 
among  critical  and  practical  professional  and  commer- 
cial photographers.  Two  sizes  of  machines  are  now 
manufactured  by  the  Kroner  Photo-Print  Dryer  Com- 
pany, 323  Meramec  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  de- 
tailed information  may  be  obtained  from  the  makers, 
who  are  the  recipients  of  merited  testimonials  from 
prominent  photograj)hers. 

Fraud,  Then  Collapse 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  a remarkable 
amateur  motion-picture  camera  W’as  placed  on  the 
market  last  spring  — remarkable  in  that  its  price  was 
less  than  830,  and  its  advertised  efficiency  equal  to  that 
of  a $2,000  professional  machine!  The  makers  had  ob- 
tained ample  capital,  part  of  which  was  spent  in  an 
extensive  and  costly  advertising-campaign;  but  be- 
cause of  serious  mechanical  defects,  and  outrageous 
misrepresentations  by  the  manufacturers,  the  deal- 
ers declined  to  stock  it  and  a usually  gullible  public  re- 
fused to  bite.  As  a consequence,  the  whole  enterprise 
collapsed.  The  failure  of  the  concern,  as  recently  re- 
ported, involves  a virtually  total  loss  to  the  stockhold- 
ers of  about  $100,000,  the  only  tangible  assets  being  a 
lot  of  worthless  cameras  and  some  machinery. 

A camera  or  any  other  photographic  product  not  rec- 
ognized and  supported  by  the  better  class  of  photo- 
graphic journals  has  a slim  chance  to  succeed. 

The  “Ad”-Killer 

The  man  who  stops  his  little  ad 
Is  not  so  very  wise,  bedad! 

Because  his  advertisements  tell 
The  public  what  he  has  to  sell. 

And  if  his  ad  is  not  on  deck, 

The  people  pass  him,  up,  by  heck! 

And  none  of  them  will  hesitate 
To  trade  with  people  up-to-date. 

To  stop  your  ad,  we  should  remark. 

Is  just  like  winking  in  the  dark  — 

You  may  know  what  it  means,  but  gee! 
Nobody  else  can  ever  see. 

So  do  not  for  a moment  think 
That  when  you  ctit  out  printer’s  ink 
You  ’re  saving  money  on  the  side; 

’T  is  merely  business-suicide. 

— Exchange. 
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Street-Scenes 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


i]EGINXIX(l  witli  the  earliest  days 
of  civilization,  higlnvays  have  ])layed 
a most  ini])ortant  ]>art  in  the  devel- 
oj)inent  of  ft)wns  and  nations.  Tliey 
have  fnrnishetl  the  means  of  inter- 
conrse  on  land  for  commercial  and  social  needs  — 
not  to  mention  warfare,  when  the  location  and 
condition  of  a road  have  been  in  numl)erless  in- 
stances a deciding  factor  in  the  tide  of  liattle.  and 
thus  not  infrc(|uently  a factor  in  the  fate  of  a 
nation.  From  the  first  rude  paths  and  trails  tised 
with  difficidty  l)y  lonely  travelers  on  foot,  the  art 
of  road-making  has  j)rogressed  greatly;  hut  it 
seems  doulhful  whether  the  modern  ljuilder  will 
succeed  in  constructing  any  of  greater  durability 
than  those  of  the  ancient  Homans,  some  of  which 
have  survived  the  use  of  some  twenty  centuries. 
The  most  casual  reading  of  history  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  something  of  the  romantic  interest  asso- 
ciated with  old  highways  over  which  has  i>assed 
such  a varied  arra>'  of  humanity  - kingl.v  pag- 
eants. marching  armies  in  victory  and  defeat, 
the  highway-robber  on  the  watch  for  unwary 
travtlers.  and  jiost-coachcs  dravii  by  four  fo  six 
horses.  accomi;anied  b\-  mounted  out-riilcrs  on 
both  sides,  arriving  at  the  wa\side-inns  with  a 
great  flourish  of  horns.  Most  of  these,  and  many 
more,  belong  to  the  ))ast;  b\it  other  sights,  un- 
dreamed of  then,  have  taken  flnir  ]>lacc.  and 
there  is  enough  in  what  we  arc  wont  to  consider 
the  ])rosaic  ];rescnt  to  give  one  any  amount  of 
pictorial  material  without  looking  far  from  lionie. 
-\ny  kind  of  a .'-treet  has  something  to  offer,  and 
it  is.  indeed,  an  oj>cn  question  wlictl)cr  there  is 
any  choice  — aside  from  indiA  idual  preference  — 
between  a busy  city-street,  a (piiet  countr>-lane 
or  a wof)ded  by-way. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  dominant  features  in 
city  street-scenes  are  the  archilccl\iral  settings 
combined  with  the  constant  changes  of  groujung 
in  the  tide  of  traffic.  In  the  villages  and  on  o]>en 
highways,  one  may  reasonabl\-  expect  to  find 
more  of  nature  herself  - though  not  always  un- 


adorned. I regret  f.o  say.  as  in  many  localities 
what  might  be  a charming  jrrosjiect  is  ruined  by 
hideous  advertising-]>lacards  jdaced  w ithiii  point- 
blank  range  (rf  the  best  stamlpoint.  W hen  such 
instances  occur,  the  worker,  if  unable  to  overcome 
the  annoyance,  will  have  to  jrass  on  and  look  for 
a more  favored  s])ot;  but  let  us  hope  not  without 
registering  a vow  to  condemn  those  that  are  r('- 
s])onsible  for  such  disfigurements  of  natiire.  .\1- 
though  living  objects  are  a less  dominating  fea- 
ture in  the  country-districts,  those  in  search  of 
"types  and  picturescpie  grou])s  of  figures  and  live- 
stock will  be  rewarded  if  due  i)atience  is  exercised; 
but  though  a well-])laced  figure  or  team  is  hel])fid 
in  many  country  road-scenes,  a line  must  be  drawn 
between  this  and  genre-work  — whether  in  city 
or  country  — as  the  latter  is  in  a class  by  itself. 

Changing  atmos])hcric  conditions  play  a jiart 
in  the  i>ictorial  C|uafity  of  this  work,  and  often  it 
is  amazing  how  much  can  be  done  in  one  locality 
sini]d>'  by  taking  ailvantage  of  \ariable  sunshine 
and  shailow-])atterns,  fog  and  mist,  rainy-days 
— with  their  interesting  reflected  lights  — snow- 
storms and  night-effects.  When  trees  are  a fea- 
ture, the  seasons  bring  changes  to  them  which  are 
not  to  be  overlooked;  therefore,  taking  it  all  in 
all,  street-scenes  arc  b^•  no  means  lacking  in  ^•a,- 
ricty,  and  when  ra])idly  shift  iug  traffic  must  be 
considered  while  conp.'osing  the  idcture,  the  skill 
and  ])aticnce  of  the  worker  are  taxed  to  a,  consid- 
cral)le  degree.  Indee<l,  one  wcll-kTiowu  ]>hoto- 
l>ictoriahst  — it  is  said  waited  for  three  hours 
on  a Xew  ^ ork  street  one  stormx-  wintcr-da\'  for 
what,  he  considered  to  lie  an  ideal  combination  to 
])rcsent  itself;  but  although  patience  is  needed 
fre(|ueiitly  this  is  rather  an  extreme  case,  and 
shoiihl  not  deter  the  average  worker  from  ha.\  ing 
a try  at  similar  material. 

'I'lie  ])oiut-of-view  is  highl.\-  imporlaiil,  iiiclii- 
ding  the  height  from  which  the  subject  is  photo- 
grajihed.  Were  it  not,  for  the  iiumbcr  of  siiaji- 
shots  coiislaiitly  made  wit  bout,  due  regard  t.o  the 
siui|)lest  rules,  it  would  be  uuuccessarx’  to  tell  any 
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one  not  to  select  the  very 
middle  of  the  road,  from 
which  each  side  recedes  at 
the  same  angle  to  a vanish- 
ing-point in  the  center  of 
the  picture  - — producing  a 
most  mechanical  looking 
composition.  Add  to  this 
the  employment  of  a lens 
embracing  too  wide  an  an- 
gle, and  the  camera  held 
low  in  the  hands,  and  one 
has  the  worst  combination 
possible  in  a street-scene, 
as  the  violent  foreshorten- 
ing makes  the  roadway  ap- 
pear unnaturally  wide,  and 
simple  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground assume  gigantic 
proportions  as  compared 
with  the  minute  size  of 
similar  ones  in  the  distance. 

Better  “drawing”  is  ob- 
tained by  using  a lens 
whose  focus  is  at  least  one 
and  a half  times  the  long 
way  of  the  picture,  though 
it  comes  to  the  same  tiling 
when  one  of  relatively  short- 
er focus  is  used  if  allowance 
is  made  for  liberal  trim- 
ming afterward  — i.e.,  keep- 
ing the  desired  subject- 
matter  within  a limited 
area  when  the  exposure  is 
made;  for  the  matter  of 
pleasing  ])crs])ective  comes 
down  to  choosing  a stand- 
point far  enough  from  the 
foreground  details  to  pre- 
vent violent  foreshortening.  Ordinary  eye-level  is 
generally  the  best  height  at  which  to  hold  the  cam- 
era; as  this  is  a natural  point  of  vision  on  the 
street,  figures  and  traffic  appear  more  normal  in  re- 
lation to  their  surroundings,  and  the  nearest  por- 
tion of  the  roadbed  included  by  the  lens  is  at  a 
greater  distance  than  when  the  camera  is  jdaced 
lower.  In  city-streets  a higher  j)oint-of-view  is  fre- 
<(uently  good,  snch  as  that  obtainable  from  the 
stc]>s  of  some  building  or  the  toj>  of  a bus.  Occa- 
sionally a lowstand])oint  may  be  allowable  to  show 
some  small  detail  better;  bnt  such  excejitions  only 
[irove  tlie  rule.  Another  factor  is  the  gradient  in 
II])-  and  down-hill  roads.  As  I dealt  with  these 
clfccts  in  the  .bine,  issue  of  Piioto-Eka,  it 

is  m^edlcss  t,o  rejieat  details  in  the  space  now  avail- 
abl(%  though  it,  may  be  stated  that  the  relative 
amount  of  vertical  sjiace  occu])icd  by  the  roail  in 


the  composition  has  much  to  do  with  the  im- 
pression — a high  vanishing-])oint  strongly  sug- 
gesting rising  ground,  unless  other  parts  counter- 
act the  effect.  In  dejiicting  level  streets,  added 
dignity  is  given  to  tall  Iniildings  or  trees  when  the 
horizon-line  is  kept  comjiarativcly  low. 

The  character  of  the  sky-line  — i.e.,  the  out- 
lines of  objects  cutting  against  the  sky  — has 
much  to  do  with  making  an  effective  picture. 
Note  the  monotonous  effect  jiroduced  by  a solid 
row  of  buildings  of  uniform  height,  then  study  a 
group  of  varying  height  and  broken  roof-lines, 
with,  jicrhajis,  a gracefid  sjiire  or  tower  as  a lead- 
ing feature,  and  the  difference  is  at  once  apjiarent. 
The  contours  of  trees  along  the  conntry-road  af- 
ft>rd  wide  scope  to  work  out  effective  patterns,  es- 
])(‘cially  against  a background  of  good  clouds. 
Sidc-lighf  ing  usually  adds  to  the  variety,  not 
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only  by  casting  sluidows  across  a street,  but  from 
the  fact  tliat  buildings  on  one  side  will  be  in  sun- 
shine and  those  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  more 
or  less  in  shadow.  For  this  reason,  the  morniiig- 
or  afternoon-hours  are  usually  the  best  tiTiie  to 
work  on  bright  days,  though  an  excej)tion  must 
sometimes  be  matle  in  a narrow  street  Hanked  by 
tall  buildings  which  shut  off  so  much  light  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  sufficient  illumination  of  tlic 
shadows  for  slmtter-cxposures  of  moving  objects. 

Any  sort  of  api)aratus  is  suitable  out  on  a 
country-highway  where  it  is  possible  to  work 
more  leisurely;  but  in 
congested  traffic  an  in- 
strument of  very  mod- 
erate size  which  can 
be  brought  into  use 
quickly  and  unobtru- 
sively is  really  essen- 
tial. Under  such  con- 
ditions the  use  of  a 
tripod,  even  on  the 
sidewalk,  is  generally 
out  of  the  question,  so 
that  unless  a reflex- 
type  of  camera  is  used 
■ — sometimes  objec- 

tionable because  of 
having  to  hold  it  low 
to  look  into  the  hood 
— one  must  rely  upon 
the  focusing-scale,  and 
this,  combined  with 
the  necessity  of  using 
a good-sized  lens-aper- 
ture on  many  occa- 
sions, makes  it  essen- 
tial to  emi>loy  a rather 
short-focus  lens  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  flepth  at 
large  o])cning.  As  I 
have  already  pointed 
out,  the  objection  to 
including  a wide-angle 
field  is  evident;  but  the 
oidy  way  to  utiliz(>  the 
oi)tical  advantages  of 
increased  depth  ]>f)s- 
sessed  by  a short-focus 
lens  is  to  use  it  ui>on  a 
small  camera.  A ]>rae- 
tieal  outfit  is  a six-inch 
lens  and  fJJ  x cam- 
era of  any  desired  pat- 
tern. Such  a lens  can 
be  worked  at  an  aper- 
ture of  at  least  F,  (>.?>, 
and  a pleasing  quality  a foggy  vista 


of  definition  obtained  on  all  parts  of  the  negative 
of  objects  about  twenty  feet  outward  when  the 
pointer  is  set  at  between  the  tw'cnty-five  and 
fifty  foot  mark  on  the  scale,  d'he  slight  softness 
in  the  extreme  distance  so  jirodiieed  is  jiietorially 
hel])ful.  The  lenses  of  three-  to  four-inch  focus 
fitted  to  the  higher  grade  pocket-instruments  may 
be  used  at  still  larger  ai)ertures  with  little  or  no 
focusing,  making  such  equi])meuts  esi>eeially  well 
ada])ted  to  work  under  difficult  conditions.  One 
accessory  not  to  be  overlooked  is  a direct-vision 
finder,  not  only  because  one  is  thus  enabhsl  to  use 


the  canuTa  at  eye-level,  hut  because  it  is  j)ossil)le 
to  watch  what  is  going  ou  outside  the  field-of- 
view,  so  that  the  formation  of  attractive  group- 
ings may  he  seen  in  time,  or  an  uuexpec'ted  in- 
troduetiou  of  some  uear-hy  figure  right  in  front 
of  tlie  lens  at  the  critical  moment  may  he  avoided. 

^^'ith  regard  to  ex]>osures.  these  must  he  de- 
termiiKsl  largely  hy  the  nearness,  speed  and  direc- 
tion of  moving  traffic;  the  adjustment  <jf  timing 
to  Condition  of  light  being  regidated  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances allow  by  siz(“  of  stop,  etc.  Naturally, 
figures  or  vehicles  a])proachiug  or  receding  in 
line  with  the  observer  show  least  the  effect  of 
motion,  and  wlien  traffic  is  shown  in  persjx'ctive 
it  is  ]M)s.sihle  to  gi^’e  second  if  ohjc'cts  are 

not  nearer  than  about  fifty  feet  from  the  lens  — 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  s])eed  is  that  of 
normal  city-traffic,  AVhen  figures  or  cars  in  (|iiick 
motion  are  included  at  closer  range,  a much  faster 
exposure  is  necessary  to  guard  against  blurring 
the  image  — likewise,  whenever  they  move  across 
tile  line  of  vision.  It  is  best  to  try  to  avoid  in- 
eluding  figures  on  a A’er\-  large  scale,  as  they  are 
a])t  to  attract  undue  attention  in  the  iiicture,  look 
self-conscious  or  dis]>la.y  stiff  ]!ositions:  and  too 
much  traffic  moving  across  the  street  catches  tlie 
eye  and  usuall.x'  iireviuits  one  from  following  the 


wt;t  .mokxixu  winni.\ji  s.  n.wis 


natural  lines  of  persjiectii'e  in  comjiosi- 
tion.  I know  the  element  of  chance  enters 
into  all  studies  of  this  class,  since  the  ])ho- 
tograjiher,  after  selecting  a standpoint, 
can  only  wait  for  a fa^■orable  combina- 
tion to  occur:  but  w ith  care  it  is  possible 
to  a^■oid  such  things  as  a uniform  and 
scattered  sjiacing  of  objects,  a horse  half 
in  and  lialf  out  of  the  ]>icture,  or  a near- 
by' figure  about  to  stej>  out  of  the  compo- 
sition. Many  a ])ietnres((ue  bit  can  be 
obtained  from  an  omnibus,  as  this  gi\'es 
one  a ]loint-of-^•iew  amidst  the  traffic  not 
obtainable  w hen  one  is  afoot,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  nncertaint.w  and  (|nickness  with 
wliicii  selections  must  be  made,  add  to 
ihe  iiderest.  front-seal  ou  toj)  is  the 
best,  unless  one  wishes  to  catch  the  traffic 
following,  when  a rear-seat  would  nat- 
urally be  chosen.  By  aAdiding  the  rush- 
lionrs,  or  waiting  fora.  ]>artly  filled  omni- 
bus to  come  along,  one  can  select  bis  seat 
w ithout  dilhcnlly.  d'he  camera  should  be 
ke])t  in  readiness  for  instant  use,  and  the 
shutter  set  at  a good  S]>ee(l.  lor  w hat  with 
jolting  on  the  road  and  \ ibration  Irom 
ihe  ingine  some  failures  are  liki‘l\'  to 
occur  e\'en  with  the  fasti'st  sjieed  a^■ail- 
able  from  an  ordinary  inter-lens  shutter. 
M^■  best  results  were  obtaineil  with  the 
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WHEN  THE  SXOW  LIES  DEEP 
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shutter  set  at  tlie  j mark,  ami  ex])osures 
made  wliile  the  “Inis'’  stopped  an  instant  for 
jiassciijters,  or  was  lield  hy  the  traffie-ofheer.  One 
jioint  to  he  observed  on  a “inotor-hns”  is  never 
to  rest  the  eamera  u]>on  any  jiart.  as  tliis  brings 
it  into  eontaet  witli  tlie  viliration  from  the  engine. 
The  liest  jilan  is  to  liold  tlie  instrument  in  the 
hands,  and  well  clear  of  one’s  bo  ly. 

.Vmong  the  sjiecial  "effects’’  of  pictorial  value, 
mention  must  be  made  of  reflections  u])on  wet 
jiavements  or  in  roadside-]>uddles,  which  often 
break  nj)  a flat  cx])anse  of  even-tone  into  ])leasing 
gradations  of  shimmering  lights  and  half-toiu's. 
Little  neetl  lie  said  with  regard  to  technical  treat- 
ment. unless  it  be  to  suggest  the  use  of  a non- 
lialation  jilate.  when  ]ilates  are  emph)yed.  Owing 
to  the  amount  of  reflected  ligh.t  jiresent.  exi>o- 
sure.-,,  even  on  gray  dai's,  can  be  about  the  same 
as  in  clear  weather.  Much  the  same  treatment 
ajiiilies  to  snow-storm  effects;  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  kee]>  the  lens  dr>’  — a cardboard  lens- 
hood  accomjilisliing  the  result  effectii'cly.  'I'o 
show  the  ((nality  of  falling  snow-flakes,  a fairly 


dark  background  is  needed,  such  as  a row  of  build- 
ings. h'og  and  mist,  as  well  as  snoW',  arc  a great 
aid  to  enpihasize  aerial  perspective,  and  under 
these  conditions  some  near-by  feature  may  be 
brought  out  in  a telling  manner  against  the  sim- 
plilied  tones  of  more  distant  j.'arts. 

A sejiarate  article  woiihl  be  needed  to  emer 
the  details  connected  with  artilicial-light  etfects, 
but  the  more  imjiortant  |)oints  can  be  mentioned. 
'I’wilight  is  often  a good  time  to  work,  since  this 
is  a slack  time  on  many  streets;  and  when  thi' 
lights  are  first  turned  on  there  is  still  enough 
diffused  dai  light  left  to  reinlcr  a.  short  timc-c\- 
jiosnrc  possible  without  missing  needful  detail  in 
the  architectural  masses.  ANith  fast  jilalcs  or 
films,  and  a fairly  large  Icns-opi'iiing,  cxcelh  iit 
results  may  t hus  be  obtained  liy  cx|)osnrcs  ranging 
from  file  to  thirty  seconds.  < >f  course,  moving 
figures  or  vehicles  close  by  must  be  ai'oidcd;  but 
a group  of  peilcsf rians  ap|)roaching,  or  mol  ing 
awa\'  from,  the  camera  half  a block  ilistant  can 
be  disregarded.  In  coni])osing  night -scenes,  spe- 
cial care  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  nia- 


terial  wliich  forms  an  interesting  pattern 
seen  en  masse  against  tlie  sky,  or  some 
other  plain  background,  as  the  strength 
of  a nocturnal  composition  flepends 
mainly  upon  this.  The  location  of  the 
more  prominent  artificial  lights  against 
these  dark  masses  is  literally  a “catch- 
light” — to  use  a professional  photogra- 
pher’s term — since  the  eye  is  drawn  im- 
mediately to  them.  On  this  account,  one 
should  try  to  locate  these  lights  so  as  to 
lead  the  eye  into  the  composition.  Tech- 
nically, the  main  difficidty  is  to  render 
bright  lights  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Some  diffusion  is  not  objectionable  from 
an  artistic  standpoint  — it  lieing  more  in 
keeping  with  our  visual  impression  than 
a perfectly  shar])  image  would  be;  but 
this  is  different  from  the  disagreeable  cir- 
cles and  secondary  images  sometimes  ob- 
tained. Films,  or  double-coated  plates, 
will  take  care  of  the  effect  when  the  lights 
are  a moderate  distance  from  the  lens; 
but  it  is  almost  or  quite  impossible  to 
I)revent  the  appearance  of  unnatural 
results  in  the  case  of  open  arc-lights 
at  close  range,  consecpiently,  if  these 
cannot  l)e  wholly  avoided,  or  it  seems 
desirable  to  utilize  the  illumination  of 
an  arc-light  in  the  foreground,  the 
only  safe  thing  is  to  try  to  interpose 
some  opaque  body  in  a direct  line  between  it 
and  the  lens,  such  as  the  trunk  of  a tree, 
or  a bit  of  projecting  architectural  detail.  E.xpo- 
sures  after  nightfall  run  from  about  five  to  thirty 
rvinutes,  according  to  the  amount  of  illumination 
available,  snow  or  wet  pavements  being  helpful 
in  this  respect.  Figures  in  motion  will  leave  no 
impression  in  the  negative  because  of  the  long 
ex])osurcs  needed;  but  when  lighted  cars,  or  ve- 
hicles of  any  sort,  are  seen  to  approach,  the  lens 
should  l>e  covered  with  a piece  of  card  until  they 
have  passed  out  of  range,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  time  the  lens  remained  covered.  In 
all  street  snapshots  where  a swing-back  and  rising- 
front  cannot  be  made  use  of  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  distortion  or  tilting  of  vertical  lines  in  the 
negatives,  especially  when  the  camera  has  been 
tip[)C‘d  much  to  include  all  of  a fairly  tall  building. 
However,  this  can  be  remedied,  when  jwinting 
with  a focusing-enlarger,  if  either  the  easel  or  neg- 
ative is  tilted  to  the  same  extent  that  a swing- 
back  should  have  been,  had  such  been  used  when 
the  negative  was  mailc.  This  point  is  a very 
useful  and  valuable  one  to  know,  as  many  times 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  tilting  the  camera.  How- 
ever, care  should  be  taken  to  try  to  make  the  j)ic- 
tiirc  technically  jjerfect. 
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Drawing  in  Photography 

Drawing  is  the  manner  of  representing  objects 
on  a flat  surface  by  means  of  pencil,  pen  or  crayon 
— including  the  graphic  arts  — referring  to  the 
quality  of  the  rejiresentation.  Obviously,  this 
applies  to  photography;  and  the  representation 
or  drawing  is  faulty  when  limbs  appear  distorted, 
when  perspective  is  unnatural,  when  the  character 
of  objects  is  in  doubt,  and  detail  lacks  form  and 
identity.  Such  is  bad  drawing  in  photography. 

Drawing  in  photography,  by  its  very  nature, 
should  represent  absolute  perfection  in  line  and  de- 
tail ; and  yet  the  jiractitioner,  through  ignorance, 
carelessness  or  the  use  of  inadequate  tools  (lenses), 
can  misrepresent  the  truthfid  appearance  of  an 
object  or  scene.  Examples  of  faulty  drawing  may 
be  observed  frequently  in  portraiture  ■ — due  to 
the  employment  of  the  wrong  lens  or  one  of  insuf- 
ficient focal  length,  to  unskilful  lighting,  or  even 
to  the  imperfect  contact  of  negative  and  printing- 
medium.  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
background — in  home-port  rail  lire  and  outdoor 
scenes — which  often  shows  an  utter  disregard  for 
truth  of  detail.  This  is  due  to  the  use  of  too 
large  a sto]>,  sacrificing  depth  of  focus,  or  to 
careless  focusing. — W.  A.  F. 
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U ni  t-Photography 
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used  in  its  pure  form,  Uiiit- 
ography  is  really  not  au  exj)o- 
metliod  at  all,  hut  a ])liysically 
ct  uiiiticatiou  of  actinic  l)riglit- 
or  actiuicity  and  of  lens-stops 
(solid  angle)  which  enahles  exposure  to  t)e  com- 
puted from  cause-and-effect  reasoning.  Pure 
Unit-Photography  eliminates  the  whole  iilea  of 
especial  or  arhiirar)/  exposure-methods  l)y  es- 


half  of  8,  or  4 seconils’  careful  time-exposure. 

Stoi)-values;  If  under  otherwise  fixed  condi- 
tions a certain  stop  re(|uires  16  seconds’  exposure, 
the  stop  having  double  the  working-value  of  the 
former  will  require  one-half  of  16  seconds,  or  8 
seconds. 

Speed  (jf  plates  and  films:  If  under  otherwise 
fixed  conditions  a certain  jdate  requires,  for  ex- 
ample, .3^2  seconds’  ex])osnre,  a plate  having  double 


T 1 1 E EVENING -I’Al'EK 
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0 nc-ciijhdi  die  (UkUuicv  from  the  lump  to  the  head,  a irhite  cord  meivnired  irith  the  Aidiameter  8 artinos 
At  the  heiid,  -gh  of  8.  or  \ aetiiio.  Unit-stop  128  (F/5.ti  nr  U.  8.  2)  teas  used,  which 
requires  2 sernnds  to  take  a unit  hriqlitness  snhjcet.  (See  kei/  to  exposures) 

Eiijht  times  2 seconds,  or  10  seconds,  was  giren  as  the  exposure 


lalilisliing  the  same  sinqile  basis  of  reasoning 
lliat  is  enqiloyed  in  the  many  sinqile  ])rohlems 
iliat  we  ciicouuti'r  dail>’  in  our  work. 

d'he  three  main  elements  of  ex])osure  are  — 
llie  actinic  hrightuess  of  the  subject,  the  working- 
\alue  of  the  stop  used  and  tlie  s])ccd  of  the  ]>late 
or  film  used,  d'liat  tlu'se  eh'iuents  are  ada])tahle 
to  such  simple  cause-aud-efiVet  reasoning  will  he 
seen  from  tlic  following: 

.\ctiiiic  hrighincss  of  snhjcet:  If  under  oth<“r- 
wisc  lixed  conditions  a subject  of  a certain  bright- 
ness - -let  us  sa\’  a hi-ightucss  of  one  — re(|uires 
8 seconds'  exposure,  ,a  subject  liaA’iug  a hright- 
iicss  of  tiro,  {>r  twice  as  hriglil,  would  reiiuin'  oue- 


the  sjieed  of  the  former  will  ref(uire  one-half  of 
.‘52  secomls,  or  16  seconds. 

If  there  had  been  established  on  the  basic 
truth  of  light-convergence  a correct  unit  of 
actinism  when  jihotography  was  discovered, 
thire  would  not  have  been  any  exposure  difficulties 
or  problem,  nor  the  rcsnltiny  chaos  of  photogra pliic 
practice,  as  we  see  it  to-day.  Instead  of  "cloudy 
bright,'’  and  all  such  inexact  terms,  Unit-Pho- 
togra])hy  su])])lie.s  a true  unit  for  measuring  and 
stating  iiitelligeutly  degrees  of  brightness,  and. 
instead  of  " sto])-uumbers,’'  it  introduces  a true 
numbering  of  " Ao\)-rahics." 

d’lic  Aabaiueter  or  Uuit-.Vctiuometer  measures 
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the  actinic  hriglitness  of  olijects  and  subjects. 
Tlie  name  of  the  unit  is  the  “Actino."  Tiiis 
meter  will  he  descrihed  fnrtlier  on. 

How  exj)osiires  are  computed  in  simple  num- 
bers. and  on  the  basis  of  simjjle  canse-and-effect 
reasoning,  will  lie  made  clear  by  the  table  on 
page  278,  in  the  second  column  of  which  the 
nnit-stoj)  nnmbering  is  seen.  The  one  essential 
property  t)f  stoj)s  is  their  irorkiuii-value.  and  the 
uuif-nu inhering  Is  the  sfatcincnt  of  that  value  — 
taking  as  number  c>ne,  or  the  unit-stop,  the  sto]> 
having  the  form  of  F'(i-f.  In  this  maimer,  if  the 
unit-stop  requires  l(i  seconds’  exjiosure,  the  d 


FIG  no;  1 

Opal  shaih  at  X iiiiiixarcil  iiilh  Anhinii  / trr  J arliiinx. 
.1  iiiilh  card  at  top  of  irali  r-holtl(  mioxand  X aiiiiios. 
Tin  (tri  p n d rla!/-l/otfh'  ii-as  jinli/rd  as  haritig  1 o/  ,V,  or  1 
arliiio,  iilicri:  fall  light  slionr  a pon  it.  Arlh-li's  hrhnr  irrri 
hghtrr  color  ha!  farther  airaij.  inid  all  loner  part  teas 
jadgrd  as  coming  irifhin  tin  contrast  rmig(  of  the  Jilin, 
sinci  the  r.rjiosnrc  to  tin  highlight  area  is  a fall  normal 
one  and  "gits  Iwei  r rallies  to  the  e.rtent  of  its  range. 
Stop  It)  n ils  used  and.  Iiiisi  il  on  the  ralae  of  ihe  shade  at 
\.  2 of  It)  ..econds.  or  X .seconds,  inis  giren. 


FIGURE  2 

. ( ;/  image  of  the  ir ires  cast  irith  a lens  n'orking  at  / .'S' 
nmts  (F/.5.C)  or  U . S.  A)  made  a least  risilile  tint  on  the 
.iaiiameter  paper  in  U>  seconds,  .it  F;  t . the  real  open- 
ing III  the  nil  ter.  this  same  inteiisiti/  leoiild  create  the  same 
tint  ill  ;,b  of  Hi  seconds,  or  second.  This  is  equal  to 
l of  a iniiinte.  and  the  hrlghtness  of  the  li  tres  is  there- 
fore ITS  net i nos.  In  the  keg  to  e.ejmsnres.  note  that 
n nit-stop  requires  1 JS  seconds  to  take  a unit  hrightness 

sniijeet.  'To  e.rpose  normalli/  the  leire.  of  I AS  seconds, 
or  I second,  iras  g ireii . 

Heloie:  .It  .\.  1 the  d ista  nee  from  the  liiilti  to  the  snhject. 
a lehite  card  measured  } aetinos.  and  therefore  at  Ihe  snli- 
teet  I;'.,  of  A or  j'n  of  an  aetiiio.  'This  is  eorreet.  as  the 
napkin  and  talile-clofli  irere  lelnte.  .I.s'  soon  as  the  flame 
leas  e.rposed  the  .stop  iras  opened  to  A nnit-stoji  Xi 
{F/11),  irhich  ri'anirrs  S seconds  to  take  a unit  liright- 
ness  snhject . Si.rtren  tunes  that  e.r /insure,  or  ill  unites, 
teas  gireii.  ('The  e.r/iosnre  to  the  hull)  was  sto/i/ied  hi/ 
holding  a hlaci:  cloth  hrtireeii  it  and  the  lens.) 

uiiit-s(o|)  will  re(|uire  uiie-fonrlb  of  tlial  lime, 
or  f secon  Is,  jus!  as  a labor-problem  is  eoni|)iil<‘d 
\\  lien  more  than  one  man  is  eni|)lo\’ed,  and  when 
it  is  kii(A\n  in  ad\anee  llie  lime  lhat  il  will  take 
line  man  to  do  llie  wurk.  'I'lie  following  table  v\ill 
be  III  assislanee  lo  show  the  relalioii  ol  aelmos, 
lens-stops  and  iinil  s|)eed-e\poMires. 
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Brightness 
of  subjects 
in  “ Acti- 
nos,”  as 
found  with 
Aabameter. 

Working-values 
of  lens-stops. 
(The  unit-num- 
bering for 
stops.) 

The  unit  speed-exposure 
for  plates  and  films  of  dif- 
ferent speeds.  Seconds  re- 
quired to  take  normally  a 
one  aetino  brightness  sub- 
ject with  unit  stop. 

1 aetino 

No.  1 

64,  128,  2.56,  512, 

2 aetinos 

No.  2 

1,024,  2.048. 

4 “ 

No.  4 

8 “ 

No.  8 

16  “ 

No.  16 

.32  “ 

No.  32 

64  “ 

No.  64 

etc. 

etc. 

To  make  a normal  exposure  with  the  unit-stop 
on  a subject  having  unit  brightness  in  its  liigh- 
light  area,  and  liaving  virtually  normal  contrast 
(the  conditions  of  the  top-line  in  the  table),  the 
fastest  plates  of  the  Sigma  class  recpiire  but  64 
seconds.  Speed  and  Speedex  film,  and  class  \ in 
Photo-Era  Exposnre-Guide,  128  seconds,  and 
the  longer  exposures  for  slower  plates  and  films 
as  per  the  Enit-Photography  Speed-List,  which, 
as  will  be  noted,  is  refined  only  to  differences  of 
one  hundred  percent,  accurate  enough  in  practice 
when  all  the  other  essential  factors  are  domi- 
nated carefully. 

Problems  in  exjjosure:  If  a subject  jmoves  on 
measurement  to  have  16  aetinos  of  brightness, 
what  exposure  will  it  recpiire  with  the  unit-stoji 
and  the  Sigma  plate  to  photograph  it.^  If  the 
Sigma  jilate  reejuires  64  seconds  to  take  ao»e  arfiiio 
subject  with  stop  1,  a 16  aetino  brightness  subject 
will  recpiire  -jV,  of  64,  or  4 seconds’  exposure. 
And  with  the  8 unit-stop  g of  4 seconds,  or  5 
second. 

With  the  same  jilate,  what  will  be  the  exjiosure 
when  taking  a .512  aetino  subject  with  step)  1? 

j 2-  of  ()4  seconds,  or  g of  a second.  What  stop 
should  be  used  to  enable  an  exjiosure  of  toVt 
.second  to  be  given,  as  for  speed  evork.?  Here  we 
simply  divide  the  exposure  with  the  unit-stop 
by  the  exposure  that  it  is  necessary  to  give,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  unit  value  of  the  stop  which 
must  be  used:  J T(j’.j4  - 128,  the  unit  value 

of  the  stop  to  use  (F/.5.6). 

Take  now  the  Speedex  film,  which  has  a unit- 
exposure  of  128  seconds.  The  brightest  cheek 
of  a iiortrAiiit -subject  measures  with  the  Aaliame- 
ter,  let  us  say,  8 aetinos  — the  exposure  with  the 
unit-sto])  then  will  be  reduced  | of  128  seconds,  or 
16  seconds;  and  if  it  is  desired  to  make  a cpiarter- 
seeond  exposure  (as  with  a small  child,  for  ex- 
amjile,  to  avoid  moving),  then  16  diviiled  by  ) 
ecpials  (i4,  the  unit-value  of  the  stop  to  use. 
Or  dividing  16  sevonds,  the  exjiosure  with  the 
unit-stoj),  by  the  value  of  any  stop,  will  find  the 
exjiosure  for  that  stoj). 

.\lgebraieally,  the  relation  is  simjily  exjiresscd 
by  the  ecpiation  d'=  jj,  in  which  T is  the  time  of 
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Light  entered  Aabameter  openings  from  area  near  X. 
One  sixty-fourth  of  a minute  {1  second)  was  given,  and 
3 tints  became  visible,  giving  256  aetinos  as  the  intensity 
of  the  highlight  area  {6J1,  128,  256  is  the  reading).  Since 
a one  aetino  brightness  subject  reejuires,  with  the  film  that 
I am  using,  128  seconds  with  stop  2,  unit  numbering 
{FH5  or  U.  S.  128),  a 266  aetino  subject  will  require 
of  128  seconds,  or  5 second,  which  was  given.  {See  key  to 
exposures.) 

exposure  in  any  ease,  T the  speed-time  of  the 
Jilate  used,  a the  ajierture  in  unit-cone  value  and 
I the  actinic  force  of  the  light  source  in  aetinos. 

A table  on  jiage  32  of  “Unit-Photography” 
gives  the  solid-angle  value,  the  Uniform  System 
or  (U.  S.)  number  and  the  sj)here  value  of  all 
cones  from  E/1  to  E/64.  The  smaller  solid-angle 
values  constitute  the  unit-stoj)  scale,  which  may 
well  be  jilaced  on  any  lens  for  the  reason  that  the 
solid  angle  or  working-value  of  a stoj)  is  the  one 
fundamental  truth  that  it  is  neces.sary  to  know 
when  using  it,  as  has  been  stated  before. 

This  reduction  of  exjiosure-comjiutations  to  a 
simjile  reasoning  basis  lays  it,  mentally,  to  one 
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side  as  a thing  already  mastered  and  to  be  used 
afterwards  in  a matter-of-fact  way,  the  vital 
interest  in  exposure  passing  to  the  trnly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  work  of  understanding  and 
measuring  the  actinic  brightness  of  surfaces  and 
subjects  to  be  photographed. 

The  new  basic  idea  in  Unit -Photography  is  that 
solid-angle  dimension  is  taken  to  be  fundamental 
in  all  problems  of  light-intensity,  whether  with 
flames,  orflinary  areas,  openings  or  lens-stops. 
If  a flame  having  an  average  diameter  of  one 
inch  illuminates  a surface  one  inch  from  it,  the 
form  of  the  converging  beam  of  light  that  comes 
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White  card  at  j the  distance  from  lamp  to  A'  measured 
10  actinos.  At  X,  -iV  of  10,  or  1 actino,  by  computation 
with  law  of  inverse  squares,  and  the  deep  red  and  green 
leaves,  I of  one,  or  \ actino.  U nit-stop  32  {h'/ll  or  U.  S. 
8)  was  used,  which  requires  8 seconds  to  take  a one  actino 
brightness  .nihject.  8 { (or  8 limes  8)  equals  Git  sec- 

onds, which  teas  given.  By  simple  analysis:  “If  a sub- 
ject of  unit  brightness  requires  v ilh  a certain  slop  8 sec- 
onds' exposure  a subject  of  hut  J unit  brightness  will 
require  8 times  8,  or  Oj  seronds.” 


from  the  area  of  the  flame  to  illuminate  each  point 
of  that  surface  is  j)ractically  that  of  a cone  whose 
altitude  is  one.  This  form  is  the  same  as  has  been 
thought  of  in  lens-stops  as  F/1.  The  F-mimbers 
are  used  in  Unit-Photography  to  denote  the 
form  of  light-cones,  regardless  of  whether  made 
by  lens-stops  or  in  natural  illumination.  The 
basic  truth  of  solid  angle  is  the  same  in  character 
always,  and  as  the  F-numbers  simply  denote  the 
form  of  light-cones  they  should  be  employed 
universally  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  above  sense  the  largest  opening  in  the 
.Aabameter  or  Unit-Actinometer  has  a solid- 
angle  form  of  F/1,  and  a solid-angle  value  of  4,096 
units,  since  the  unit  is  F x 64. 

The  revolutionary  character  of  Unit-Photog- 
raphy can  be  best  realized  w'hen  it  is  understood 
that  the  Aabameter,  as  a physical  measuring- 
apparatus  for  determining  the  actinic  force  of 
surfaces  and  expanses,  eliminate.^  the  dimen.nons 
of  area  and  distance  as  fundamental  elements  in 
the  computation  of  brightness-problems. 

.Vlterations  of  area,  as  by  raising  a window'- 
curtain  higher,  by  using  a larger  stop  in  a lens 
and  by  inert'asing  the  number  of  lights  in  a group, 
alter  the  intrinsic  brightness  on  a surface  il- 
luminated only  when  such  alteration  changes  the 
solid-angle  dimension  of  the  light  which  converges 
from  the  .source  to  a point  on  that  surface.  For  ex- 
ample: No  change  in  exposure  is  required  when 
a lens-stop  is  opened  just  enough  to  recompense 
the  greater  distance  from  the  plate  when  ])lio- 
tographing  a close  olqect,  as  when  using  a stop 
two  numbers  larger  (having  four  times  the  area) 
when  copying  an  olqect  at  full  size.  The  same 
F/  form  of  stop  in  kuises  of  shorter  and  longer 
focus  reciuires  the  same  exposure.  So  long  as,  by 
any  means,  the  F/  form  of  a stop  is  kei>t  constant, 
no  variation  of  distance  from  the  lens  to  the  subject 
affects  the  time  of  exj)osure  — except  for  reasons 
foreign  to  the  discussion,  as  of  intervening  at- 
mosphere, etc.  The  above  su])plies  the  basic 
reason  for  truths  that  are  already  well  known. 

As  to  openings,  a head  two  feet  from  a window 
(two  feet  wide)  will  be  of  the  same  intensity  as 
at  four  feet  from  one  four  feet  wide.  (It  is  true 
that  the  larger  window  would  illuminate  well  a 
group;  but  this  is  another  problem,  foreign  to 
that  of  inirinsic  intensity  or  brightness,  which  is 
being  discussed.) 

For  hundreds  of  y<'ars,  the  oidy  idea  of  in- 
tensity that  has  been  given  to  stmlents  in  the 
schools  is  that  iucor])orated  in  the  law  of  inverse 
s(|uares  as  referring  to  light  radiatiiig  from  a 
jioint-source,  which  is  a condition  of  illumination 
impossible  in  nature,  for  no  truly  jjoiut-source 
can  exist,  nor  could  visibility  result  from  the 
light  radiating  even  from  an  extremely  small 
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practical  jjoint.  Besiiles  tliis,  it  is  evident  con- 
fusion to  use  as  tlie  basic  tiaitli  of  intensity  a 
definite  surface-area  at  different  distances  from 
a liglit-sonree,  since  area  is  not  an  cloncut  in  the 
problem  of  ititrinsic  intensitp,  l)ut  only  in  tliat  of 
aeeonnting  for  the  total  illninination  from  the 
source.  In  either  position,  the  area  of  the  lighted 
surface  could  he  varied  in  any  reasonable  degree 
without  altering  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  the 
surface.  The  real  truths  involved  in  the  condi- 
tions as  illustrated  in  the  school-books  (that  of  a 
small  flame  lighting  a surface  at  different  dis- 
tances) are  left  nnexplained.  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  popular  mind,  to-day,  is  comjrletely  in 
ignorance  of  the  truths  and  of  the  use  of  light  as 
in  ])hotography.  Unit-Photograjjhy  is  to  com- 
bat this  error  and  to  rectify  this  cluiotic  condition. 

The  Aabameter  or  Unit-Actinometer  meas- 
ures light  converging  from  an  area  or  ex])anse 
through  its  openings  upon  a standard  tinting- 
jiajicr.  01)serving  the  one  simple  condition,  that 
the  surface  is  near  enough  to  the  Aabameter  to 
fill  the  F/T  angle  of  its  largest  opening  (that  is, 
with  the  instrument  a little  closer  to  that  area 
than  the  narrowest  width  of  the  area),  any  uni- 
formly intense  surface  will  disclose  its  intrinsic 
actinism  bn  the  sinr/le  factor  of  the  time  that  is 
required  to  ])roduce  on  the  standard  ])a])er  in  the 
meter  a staiidard  or  "least  visible"  tint. 

The  Aabameter  tint  time.  Actinism 

or  "ATT"  of  — in  Aetinos 

Maximum  .summer  sky  J second  . . . .51‘2  .Vet. 

Sky  at  sun.set  (ordinarily)  . seconds  . T2 

\ face  in  l)right  shaile  2,  f or  8 seconds  . 111  or  S" 

(d'he  Aabameter  discloses  which  value  is  rigid 
in  each  case.) 

Since  the  unit  (jf  actinism  has  been  chosen  as 
a surface  whose  tinting-time  at  H is  one  minute 
did  seconds),  the  tinting-time,  ex])resseil  in  the 
fraction  of  a minute  (as  J second  eipials  > }-2 
minute,  i seconds  minute,  d seconds  min- 
ute, etc.),  will  have  an  actinic  force  in  aetinos 
eijual  to  the  deuomiuator  of  the  fraction.  For  ex- 
ani])le,  f ndmite  tinting-time  denotes  a surface 
of  '■i  aetinos,  J minute  d aetinos,  J minute  8 ae- 
tinos, etc.  Mathematically,  the  brightness  in 
aetinos  is  the  \mit-tint  time  diviihsl  by  the  tint- 
ing-time  as  found,  whether  both  are  ex])ressed 
in  seconds  or  nunutes. 

Since  the  uiut  s])eed-ex])osnre  for  any  plate 
or  film,  as  T28  seconds  for  S]>eed  and  Si)ee(lex 
lilms,  can  be  expressed  also  in  advance  for  all  Ihe 
other  sto]>s  in  any  lens  (by  dividing  that  time  in 
half  for  each  succeeding  larger  sto]>),  it  is  seen 
that  any  stoi)-scale  can  be  used  on  the  lens  ]>ro- 
vidc(l  one  does  iiot  care  to  mak(>  the  change  to 
file  nnit-nund)ering.  When  the  speed-ex|)osure 
is  ex]>ressed  on  a.  card  for  each  of  the  sto])s  in  any 


lens,  the  user  has  but  to  select  the  stop  that  he 
wishes  to  use,  and  to  divide  the  speed-exposure 
for  that  sto])  (for  the  film  or  plate  used)  by  the 
brightness  of  the  subject  in  aetinos,  to  find  the 
ex]>osnre  for  that  stop. 

The  Aalrameter  can  also  be  used  in  the  ordinary 
sense  as  an  actinometer,  without  the  unit-meas- 
urement of  brightness,  by  finding  the  exposure 
time  directly  from  the  tintiug-time  with  tlie  meter, 
lu  this  regard  an  analysis  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions will  l)e  of  interest.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Speed  film  — it  is  a simjrle  fact,  easy  to  verify 
by  experiment,  that  it  takes  '•2,()d8  times  as  long 
to  get  a least  visible  tint  on  the  film  as  it  does  to 
give  the  same  emulsion  a correct  or  normal  cani- 
era-e.r pnsure;  and  since  the  tinting  is  visible  it 
could  be  made  in  advance  and  would  be  a prac- 
tical guide  for  the  camera  exposure  were  it  not  for 
the  length  of  time  required  to  make  the  tint.  But 
let  us  supjrose  a specific  case,  one  in  which  a cer- 
tain subject  can  be  taken  normally  with  stop  16 
in  the  camera  in  one  second.  Now,  with  the  same 
stop  it  would  take  2,048  seconds  to  obtain  a least 
visible  tint  on  the  film  (looking  for  the  tint  at 
that  point  on  the  emulsion  where  the  image  of 
the  highlight-area  of  the  subject  impinged  upon 
it).  But  all  lenses  work  faster  tlian  stop  16,  and 
this  tinting-time  coidd  therefore  be  reduced  con- 
sideraldy,  depending  on  tlie  working-value  of  the 
lens  at  its  largest  opening.  Should  the  lens  be  as 
rapid  as  F/4,  the  tinting-time  could  be  reduced 
to  rV  2,048  seconds,  or  128  seconds  (since 
F/4  is  16  times  faster-working  than  F'/16). 

But  128  seconds  is  still  too  long  a time  to  spend 
taking  a tint  as  a guide  to  exposure.  Suppose, 
however,  that  this  tint  could  be  inatle  at  P'/l,  a 
converging  l)cam  of  liglit  16  times  greater  in  solid 
angle  than  F/4.^  The  tinting-time  then  could  be 
reduced  to  yV  of  128  seconds,  or  8 seconds,  only 
eiijht  times  longer  than  the  actual  camera-exposure 
with  stop  10.  And  who  in  jrractice  wouhl  not  be 
willing  to  sjrend  8 seconds  in  getting  a visible 
tint  at  F/1,  letting  the  actual  highlight-area  of  the 
subject  make  the  tint,  when  in  so  doing  he  eould 
know  ])ositively  that  s of  that  time  (in  this  case 
one  second)  is  the  actual  exposure  with  the  lens 
in  taking  the  picture? 

Now  this  F,  1 opening  or  s(did  angle  is  pro'eisely 
what  the  Aabameter  fnriushes.  This  value  is  2.56 
times  greater  than  F/16  in  a lens,  and  this  is  what 
reduces  the  tint-time  to  a practical  duration. 
The  accuracy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  very 
.same  light  that  takes  the  picture  (that  from  the 
highlight-area  of  the  subject  itself)  also  makes 
the  tint  — not  on  the  film  emulsion,  however, 
but  on  the  tinting-medinm  used  in  the  meter, 
and  which  has  been  selected  as  a standard  tint- 
ing-medium on  aeconnt  ot  its  ra])id  tinting. 
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For  the  fastest  i)lates  tlie  ex])osure  for  stop  10 
is  -jV  of  the  ATT  instead  of  as  for  the  new  fast 
films;  and  for  slower  plates  it  is  | and  the  whole 
ATT,  according  to  the  speed  list  in  the  “Tinting- 
Time  Alethod”  for  using  the  meter. 

iSIany  photographers  are  already  accustomed 
to  using  a methoil  in  which  there  is  a "si>eed- 
stop“  which  requires  the  actual  tinting-time  of 
the  meter  as  the  exposure,  this  speed-stop  being 
smaller  for  faster  j)lates  and  larger  for  slower 
ones.  The  Aabameter  also  lends  itself  perfectly 
to  this  method,  since  it  is  evident  that  with  a cer- 
tain jdate,  if  the  meter  tinting-time  is  ‘•2,048  times 
longer  than  the  exposure-time  (with  the  same 
stop),  the  tinting-time,  taken  with  F/T,  will  be 
the  actual  exposure  with  F/4.5,  the  stop  that  has 
"2  o't  8 working-value  of  F/T.  In  this  way  the 
chemically  slower  tinting-time  is  maile  equal  to 
the  camera-exposure  in  jmint  of  time. 

In  the  “Tinting-Time  iVlethod”  s])eed-lists, 
those  plates  having 

the  factor  have  as  the  speed  sto])  F 04 
“ “ i “ “ “ “ “ 174.5 

“ “ I “ “ “ “ " F/32 

“ “ i “ “ “ “ “ F/22 

“ “ 1 “ “ " “ “ F/16 

“ “ 2 “ “ “ “ “ F/11.  etc. 


(T'he  use  of  tlie  exact  time  intcr\al,  2.048  sec- 
onds, in  tliis  article  is  due  to  the  rule  in  "Unit- 
Photograi)hy  “ of  taking  into  account  only  value- 
differences  of  one  hundrc'd  percent,  according 
to  the  geometric  scale  by  two,  as  1,  2,  4,  8.  Iti, 
32,  64,  128,  2.5(i,  .512,  1,024,  2,0, 5(>,  etc.) 

Key  to  the  exj^osures:  The  film  used  requires 
for  the  Unit-Stop  numl)er  one,  256  seconds,  to 
take  normally  a one  actino  brightness  subject; 
sto])  numl)cr  two,  128  seconds,  etc.,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  which  are  tlie 
unit-nnmbers  or  rather  values  of  the  different 
sto])s  and  the  unit-brightness  subject-ex])osure 
for  each  sto]).  The  equivalent  F and  Uniform 
numbers  are  given  in  the  first  and  second  line. 

Seconds  required  to  take  a unit  brightne.ss  subject: 
lb  S.  1 F/()4  F/4.5  F/,32  F/22  F/TO  F/H  F/8  F/5.(>  F/4 


F 

(i4 

4.5 

32 

22 

16 

11 

8 

5.(i 

4 

lb  S. 

2.5(i 

128 

64 

32 

16 

8 

4 

‘■Z 

1 

Unit 

1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

UH 

256 

Lhiit  Ex. 

2.5(> 

128 

64 

32 

16 

8 

4 

1 

With  a certain  siiecd  of  emulsion  it  hapiiens 
that  the  unit-exposures  coincide  with  the  IT.  S. 
stoi)-numbcrs.  Should  the  ])late  be  twice  the 
speed,  however,  the  unit-exj)osure  for  each  stoj) 
Would  of  course  be  exactly  one-half  of  that  shown 
in  the  fourth  line;  if  only  half  as  fast,  double,  etc. 


Burson  & Gondit  Work  for  Amateurs 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


HE  last  order  in  the  house  had  lieen 
finislicd  IMonday  afternoon  and  de- 
livered on  d'uesday.  It  was  now 
Friday,  and  not  another  piece  of 
work  had  yet  come  in.  .Vrt,  rearrang- 
ing the  bottles  and  jilate-boxes  on  the  shelves  for 
about  the  one-hundredth  time  in  the  last  three 
days,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  whistling  a 
lugubrious  lament.  Suddenly  the  door  oiiened 
and  Burson  came  in. 

“Any  luck?"  Art  asked  eagerly;  then,  reading 
his  answer  fiy  the  worried  look  in  Ibirson's  eyes, 
he  turned  to  the  shelves  again  and  went  on  with 
his  work.  Burson  walked  to  the  nearest  chair  and 
slumped  into  it  heavily, 

“Business  is  surely  ndghty  slow  for  the  month 
of  December,”  he  finally  said.  “Can  it  be,  I 
wonder,  that  all  the  buyers  1 ve  seen  to-day  are 
saving  up  their  money  to  in\’est  in  Christmas 
7)resents.  They  're  holding  cni  to  it  so  tight  it 
would  take  a crowbar  to  mdoosen  a five-dollar 
order." 

The  statement  being  too  obvious  to  need  com- 
ment, Art  ke])t  silent,  while  Burson,  having  had 


his  “say,”  ]>ickc‘d  uj)  a magazine  and  commenced 
idly  turning  the  leaves.  A moment  later  he  looked 
u])  from  the  ])age  before  him.  “I  notice  that  the 
Eastman  Koflak  Comj)any  always  finds  a.  way  to 
keep  busy,"  he  remarked  to  Art.  “In  the  summer 
their  advertisements  tell  the  artful  amateur  to  be 
STire  to  carry  a camera  on  his  vacation,  and  in 
the  winter  they  j)lay  iij)  the  deliglits  of  making 
snow-])ict  ures." 

Art,  kej)t  sihad.  for  so  long  that  Burson  Ihoiight 
he  had  not  been  heard.  “There 's  an  idea  iti  that 
last  remark  of  yours,  Burson,"  lu'  said  finally, 
“fha.t.  ought  to  bring  us  some  business.  If  the 
Eastman  Com])any  is  S])ending  fhoiisands  of 
dollars  in  magaziiie-advertising  to  ])ush  winter- 
])hotogra])h>',  we  ought  to  cash  in  on  that  ex- 
])enditure.  ' Burson  failed  to  see  the  eonneel  ion. 
and'saiil  so. 

“Well,  1kt(>  s fhe  way  I figure  if  out,"  Art 
ex))lained.  “Those  advertisements  will  stimulate 
winter-])hotogra])hy,  but  it  will  be  mostly  among 
])eo]ih'  living  in  the  country.  Now,  these'  subur- 
bainles,  although  all  rapid  snai>shot-fans,  rarely 
do  I heir  own  dex'eloping  ami  printing.  'I’hey 
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l>ress  the  liutton  and  let  the  corner  druggist  do 
the  rest.” 

“Yes,  but  where  do  we  come  in?”  Burson 
asked  impatiently. 

“We’re  coming  in  right  now,”  Art  assured 
him.  “If  these  amateurs  are  making  winter- 
snapshots,  there  is  no  corner-druggist,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  who  will  develop  their  films,  for 
these  men  take  in  photo-work  in  the  summer- 
time only,  when  the  quantity  makes  it  profitable. 
If  we  insert  a little  announcement  in  several  of 
the  suburban  papers,  soliciting  orders  for  ama- 
teur photo-finishing,  I believe  that  the  results 
would  be  surprising.” 

Burson  thought  the  matter  over  for  a few  min- 
utes. “It  is  n’t  bad,”  was  his  final  decision,  “and 
the  space  in  those  country-papers  is  so  cheap  that 
it  will  take  only  a few  orders  to  make  the  invest- 
ment a paying  one.” 

The  following  Sunday  four  near-by  suburban 
newspapers  carried  the  Burson  & Condit  adver- 
tisement soliciting  orders  for  photo-finishing. 
Monday  morning,  the  first  six-exposure  spool  of 
film  to  be  develo]>ed  and  printed  had  come  in. 

“We  are  surely  getting  quick  results,”  Art 
said,  at  sight  of  the  package.  “This  fellow  must 
have  actually  been  waiting  for  some  one  to  come 
along  and  offer  to  develop  and  print  his  stuff  for 
him.” 

Having  nothing  else  to  do,  the  boys  went  into 
the  darkroom  together,  to  run  thi'ough  the  spool. 
However,  no  sooner  had  Art  placed  the  film  in 
the  developer  than  three  of  the  snapshots  flashed 
up  and  then  turned  l)lack.  The  other  three,  on 
the  contrary,  were  evidently  underexposed.  De- 
termined to  turn  out  the  best  job  possible  on 
their  first  order,  the  boys  used  their  combined 
skill  in  an  effort  to  save  at  least  these  three. 
They  carried  devcloi)inent  as  far  as  they  dared, 
and  then,  afterwards,  intensified  the  film.  The 
three  exposures  that  had  flashed  up  proved,  on 
being  taken  out  of  the  Iiypo,  to  be  a confused 
blur,  as  though,  on  each  film,  one  picture  bad  been 
made  on  top  of  another.  A glance  convinced  the 
boys  tliat  nothing  emdd  be  done  with  these,  and 
Burson  threw  them  away,  \^’hen  the  three  passa- 
ble films  were  dry,  Burson  made  a print  from 
each,  using  a special  paper,  advertised  to  give 
file  best  rcsidts  from  nndcrexjwsed  negatives. 

“We  ’re  S])(anling  about  five  dollars’  worth  of 
t ime  and  forty  cents’  worth  of  ]>aper  on  this  or- 
der,” Art  said,  “Init  we  ’vc  got  to  make  our  first 
customers  our  boosters.  It ’s  better  to  give  them 
our  time  f ban  to  give  the  news])apers  our  money.” 

d'lie  next  morning  they  sent  off  the  three  jnints, 
together  with  a bill  for  fifty  cents,  covering  the 
job.  Art  was  for  jmtting  a letter  in  with  the 
]>riiits  to  ex]>lain  tlie  troul)le  they  had  gone  to. 


but  Burson  demurred  and  shook  his  head. 

“If  this  fellow  has  any  knowledge  of  photog- 
raphy at  all,”  was  his  argument,  “a  glance  at  the 
films  will  show  him  the  trouble  we  took.  The 
fact  that  we  have  n’t  said  a word  about  it  will 
then  make  a stronger  impression  than  if  we  had 
done  a lot  of  boasting.” 

The  next  morning’s  mail  contained  a letter 
from  their  first  customer.  “It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  fellow  appreciates  our  work,  by  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  he  remits,”  Burson  remarked,  as 
he  reached  for  the  paper-cutter. 

But  the  envelope  contained  only  a slip  of  paper. 
Burson  opened  it  and  read  the  contents  out  loud. 
“You  fellows  are  surely  poor  photographers” — 
was  the  subtle  compliment  the  letter  opened  with 
— “and  I ’ll  never  trust  you  with  my  films  again. 
I took  nine  pictures  on  that  roll  of  film,  and  got 
back  three  prints  out  of  the  lot.  Yet  you  have 
the  brazen  nerve  to  ask  me  to  pay  you  fifty  cents 
for  the  privilege  of  spoiling  six  of  my  best  pictures. 
Well,  you  won’t  get  it,  and  you  ought  to  feel  glad 
that  I don’t  tell  the  authorities  about  your  way 
of  doing  business.” 

Art  sat  silent  for  a moment  after  Burson  had 
finished  reading.  “If  that  letter  wasn’t  so  sad 
it  would  be  funny,”  he  said  paradoxically,  al- 
though Burson  knew  well  what  he  meant.  “It 
does  n’t  seem  as  if  our  five  dollars’  worth  of  time 
is  worth  thirty  cents  in  the  open  market.” 

“There’s  one  thing  sure,”  Burson  said,  “we 
must  never  let  a thing  like  this  happen  again.” 

“How  are  we  going  to  prevent  it?”  Art  asked. 

“The  oidy  way  to  do,”  Burson  answered,  “is 
to  announce  in  our  next  advertisement  that  we 
will  develop  films  free  provided  we  get  orders  to 
do  the  printing.  It  will  then  be  obvious  that  we 
are  going  to  do  our  best  to  get  as  many  printable 
films  as  possible.” 

“That  seems  to  be  the  solution,”  Art  ad- 
mitted; “we  ’ll  give  it  a trial  that  way,  anyhow.” 

And  so  the  advertisements  that  appeared  the 
following  Sunday  mentioned  that  Burson  & 
Condit  would  develop  films  free  if  they  had  orders 
to  do  the  printing. 

The  day  after  the  new  announcements  ap- 
peared, a large  box,  about  a foot  square,  arrived 
at  the  studio.  With  it  came  a letter. 

“Looks  as  though  all  the  inhabitants  of  some 
little  hamlet  had  pooled  their  films  and  shipped 
them  to  us,”  Burson  said,  as  he  lifted  the  box  to 
the  table. 

“We  ’ll  see  in  a moment  what  it ’s  all  about,” 
Art  announced,  opening  the  letter.  “Listen  to 
this,”  he  said  a moment  later,  “it ’s  the  richest 
thing  I ’ve  come  across  yet”- — and  he  read: 

“Dear  Sirs — As  per  your  ad  in  this  morn- 
ing’s Blaze,  in  which  yon  say  that  yon  will  de- 
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velop  films  free  if  you  liave  orders  to  do  printing, 
I am  enclosing  seven  films  from  each  of  which  I 
want  you  to  make  three  prints.  I am  also  sending 
you  under  separate  cover  a box  of  films  that  I 
took  on  a recent  trij)  through  Canada,  and  which 
I would  like  you  to  develop  for  me.  Of  course, 
as  I am  ordering  j)rints,  I understand  that  you 
will  develoj)  these  films  free  of  charge.” 

Burson  groaned  in  despair.  “It  looks  as  though 
we ’d  have  to  buy  out  a whole  newspaper  to  ex- 
plain this  little  scheme  of  ours.  No  wonder  these 
peoj)le  live  in  the  country.  AVith  the  little  knowl- 
edge they  seem  to  possess  city-life  would  extermi- 
nate them  in  the  first  five  minutes.” 

Another  small  package  had  come  in  the  same 
mail,  aiifl  Art  ojiencd  it  without  a word.  “This  is 
something  like,”  he  said,  handing  the  letter  to 
Burson.  “Here ’s  a fellow  who  sends  in  a roll  of 
film  and  wants  us  to  make  a dozen  ])rints  of  each 
negative.  AA'e  can  afford  to  develoj>  films  free  if 
we  get  printing-orders  like  this.” 

But  a five-miiiute  bath  in  the  develo])er,  a 
little  while  later,  failed  to  produce  more  than  a 
few  scattered  highlights  on  each  film  of  the  roll. 

“This  fellow  lias  evidentlj'  tried  to  make  a 
series  of  [)icturcs  of  a colored  gentleman  robbing 
a hen-coop  at  midnight,”  remarked  Ibirson.  “He 


could  just  as  well  have  asked  for  a thousand  prints 
from  each  negative,  if  there  were  n’t  going  to  be 
any  we  could  use.” 

“Perhaps  his  lens  was  stopped  way  down  and 
he  did  n’t  know  it,  or  something  like  that,”  Art 
sakl.  “AA’e  ’ll  write  and  ask  him,  anyhow,  just  to 
keep  his  good-will  and  show  him  that  we  are  in- 
terested.” 

The  letter  sent  off,  the  boys  stopped  work  for 
the  day,  not  because  they  were  lazy,  but  because 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

The  next  morning  there  was  an  answer  to  the 
letter.  “I  have  your  note” — it  began — “telling 
me  that  the  six  exposures  I sent  you  were  all 
undertimed.  I do  not  see  how  this  is  possible,  as 
we  turned  up  all  the  lights  in  the  room,  on  the 
night  I took  these  pictures,  and  then,  to  make 
sure,  I gave  each  film  a time-exjrosure  of  almost 
ten  seconds.  I don't  think  you  people  know  what 
you  are  doing.” 

“He's  right,”  Art  declared  emphatically,  as 
Burson  finished  the  letter,  “but  his  grammar  is  a 
little  poor.  He  should  liave  said,  ‘I  don’t  think 
you  ]ieo])le  know  what  you  ^^'ere  doing.’  I know 
what  we  are  doing.  AA'e  are  going  to  get  out  of 
this  photo-finishing  business  so  quick  that  these 
small-town  lioys  won't  see  us  for  the  dust.” 


The  Camera  as  a Tool  of  Management 

FRANK  E.  GOODING 


HAT  is  it,  F'rcd,  a jiuzzle?”  asked 
the  su])eriiitendent,  as  he  came  into 
tlic  office  and  found  his  assistant 
pcrs])iriug  over  a jiile  of  small  jiieccs 
of  an  engine-piston  which  lay  scat- 
tered al)out  on  the  desk. 

“ AAorse  than  a ]>iizzle,'’  answered  the  assistant. 

‘No.  4 engine  is  wrecked,  and  I have  been  here 
lor  an  hour  trying  to  sketch  these  pieces  in  making 
a rc])ort  of  the  accident  to  the  main  office.  I 
dread  fo  think  of  the  troubles  ahead  of  me  when 
I try  to  dcscrilic  the  damage  done  to  the  evlinder.” 
“AA’liy  ilon't  you  iihotogra])h  it?  No  person 
can  make  anv  sense  out  of  those  sketches.” 

AVI  icn  the  rc])ort  went  in,  a half  dozen  jihoto- 
graphs,  together  with  a single  jiage  of  comments, 
made  the  details  of  the  accident  so  clear  that  no 
extended  cx|)lanat ion  was  necessary. 

d'his  was  only  a beginning  toward  giving  the 
camera  a regular  job  in  this  factory.  Prints  from 
the  same  films  were  altaehed  to  the  rush-order 
for  rei>air-parts,  amt  aided  the  maker  of  the  en- 
gine to  hasten  the  rejiairs. 

'File  camera,  however,  lias  many  wider  appli- 


cations to  factory-work  than  merely  as  an  aid  in 
making  reports  which  are  not  only  readable  but 
free  of  long,  detailed  explanations.  Few  execu- 
tives would  bother  with  long  tables  of  figures, 
l)ut  would  insist  on  having  them  plotted  out  in 
curves  where  the  variations  could  be  easily  seen. 
A jihotograph  short-cuts  a detailed  explanation 
in  much  the  same  way. 

The  value  of  a camera  as  an  asset  to  the  manu- 
facturing-department is  not  realized  fully  in  a 
plant  which  employs  a photographer  as  one  of  the 
office-staff.  If  the  camera-man's  duties  are  lim- 
ited to  taking  ])hotograi)hs  of  the  successive 
stages  of  construct  ion- work,  the  employer  is  fail- 
ing to  a])prcciate  the  many  jxissible  ways  in  which 
the  photographer  can  be  made  to  earn  his  pay. 

The  usual  point  of  view,  as  regards  the  use  of 
the  camera  in  connection  with  engineering-work, 
is  in  regard  to  the  valuable  records  which  may  be 
kej)t  of  the  progress  of  construction.  AA'ork  of 
this  character  can  be  ex])cdited,  as  well  as  re- 
corded, by  the  camera,  because  the  man  in  charge 
will  want  each  photograph  to  show  as  much  more 
than  the  ])revious  one  as  j)ossible.  This  is  his  re- 


])ort  on  work  accoinplislu'd  under  his  direction. 

Similar  use  is  made  of  the  camera  in  recording 
the  progress  in  the  develo])ment  of  new  apparatus 
at  the  j)lant  of  the  General  Electric  Ctmipany. 
These  photogra]>hs  are  of  great  help  to  the  en- 
gineers, and  are  consvdted  as  frecpiently  as  the 
drawings.  In  much  the  same  way,  all  imjjrove- 
ments  on  the  product  are  ])hotogra])hed  and 
placed  in  a permanent  record  file  at  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company.  These  ])rints  are  much 
easier  to  look  over  and  "read"  than  would  he  a 
stack  of  hhic  prints  or  tracings.  Any  sjjccial  ma- 
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is  well  to  remember  that  in  all  drawings  to  scale 
which  are  photogra])hed,  the  scale  should  he  in- 
cluded in  the  field  of  the  camera  to  facilitate 
measurements  on  the  print. 

The  judicious  use  of  the  camera  as  an  aid  to 
the  files  in  other  ways  than  those  em]>loycd  cus- 
tomarily is  worth  taking  into  consideration. 
Many  a letter  filed  away  contains  a reference  to  a 
]n-int  or  tracing  in  the  drafting-room  files,  and 
valnahle  time  is  wasted  searching  in  the  drafting- 
room  for  the  desired  drawing.  An  extra  photo- 
gra])h  of  the  tracing,  printed  at  the  same  time  as 
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AND  A "positive"  OF  THE  SAME  GOI’V 


chines  or  tools  hnilt  hy  the  comjiany  for  its  own 
use  are  photograjihed  and  filed  also. 

I’hotograiihs  of  handy  size,  let  us  say  7 x !)  or 
S X 10.  can  he  comjiared  far  more  easily  than  the 
customary-sized  hhie-iirints  or  tracings.  The 
choice  for  field-work  hetween.  on  the  one  hand, 
a hlue-print  wa\ing  in  the  hreeze  while  the  fore- 
man vainl.v  attemjits  to  find  a Fugitive  dimension, 
ami.  on  the  other,  a small  stiff  pliotograidhc  print, 
is  ohvious.  Surely,  the  phot ogra]»h  will  he  re- 
ferred to  oftener  than  the  hlne-print.  and  thus 
reduce  many  mistakes  oct-iirriiig  heeause  it  was 
“easier  to  carr>-  it  in  tlie  head"  than  to  refer  to 
the  drawing.  'I'liis  argument  in  favor  of  the  pho- 
tograidi  holds  good  for  shop-drawings  as  well  as 
for  those  used  in  the  field.  In  this  eonneeliou.  it 


those  for  ,sho])-work,  would  have  done  awa>'  with 
this  delay  and  annoyance.  -Vt  the  General  Elec- 
tric (’omi)any  large  drawings  or  tracings  are  re- 
duced to  8 X ft)  — a eonvenieiit  size  For  reference 
or  filing — and  are  considered  ehea|ier  than  ma- 
king jirints  from  the  large  tracings.  It  is  not  al- 
ways necessary  to  make  a trac  iug,  however,  as 
tlu'  peiieihlines,  if  distinct,  can  lie  photographed 
easily. 

With  till-  aid  of  a camera,  iiatcnf-drawings  are 
rc:luced  easily  to  a conveiiiciil  size  to  file  or  hinil 
into  permanent  re|)orts  along  with  the  t.i|»e- 
writfi'ii  records  and  claims. 

(’nrves  or  grajihs,  which  must,  he  kept  on  the 
desk  or  drafting-room  table  for  rca.ily  reference, 
are  conveniently  reiliieed  in  size  and  still  lia\e 


PKODUCTION-CONTKOL  BOARD  AND  CAMERA-EQUIPMENT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  IT 


sufficient  detail  to  assist  in  calculations.  In  work 
where  curves  are  eontinually  referred  to,  it  often 
pays  to  have  tliein  jihotograidied  and  kejit  under 
a sheet  of  elear  glass.  This  keeps  them  clean,  in 
the  same  jilace  where  they  can  always  he  found, 
and  allows  the  coordinates  to  he  read  as  easily  as 
from  the  original.  In  the  drafting-room  of  tlie 
Naval  Proving  Grounds,  photographic  jirints  of 
carefully  }>lotted  curves  are  used  to  comjiute  the 
contents  of  humjied  heads  or  segments  of  hori- 
zontal cyliiiflrical  tanks.  Tlie  drafting-room  or 
engineering-de])artment  of  many  other  jilants 
offers  similar  exani])les  of  this  aj)])lication  of  jiho- 
tograjihy.  These  ]>rints  are  not  only  more  lasting 
than  a hlue-])rint  hut  are  a more  usahle  size. 

Articles  collected  from  technical  magazines  and 
])ages  from  hooks  of  reference  are  hrought  into 
small  eom])ass  hy  this  method.  AVhen  it  is  desired 
to  have  a uumher  of  indi\’iduals  in  a concern  re- 
tain co])ics  of  the  same  article  for  their  own  pri- 
^ate  tiles,  the  camera  jirovides  a chea])  and  ready 
va\'.  This  is  esjiecially  true  if  such  articles  or 
pages  contain  illustrations.  A technical  article 
on  haiul  when  needed  is  worth  a dozen  glanced  at 
and  initialed  a,  week  previous. 

Refercnee-tahles  of  figures  form  still  another 
class  of  <lata,  which  it  is  worth  wliile  to  ])lioto- 
gra])h.  d'he  dillieulty  of  ])roof-reading  figures  is 
well  known,  and  the  camera  is  more  trustworthy 
than  the  hi'st  stiaiographer.  'hhis  refers,  for  ex- 
ani])le.  to  a ])ortioii  of  a log-tahle,  a series  of  fig- 
ures on  a re])orl,  or  an  acid  eon \ ersion-l able,  or 


other  similar  material  of  which  copies  must  he 
furnished  to  a numher  of  draftsmen,  executives 
or  1 ahoratory- workers . 

The  utility  of  the  camera  for  small  reproduc- 
tions of  maj)s  or  charts  needs  hut  an  allusion  to 
he  aiijireciated.  For  clear  and  lasting  copies  of 
typewritten  sheets,  a jihotograph  heats  a carbon- 
copy, althougli  used,  of  course,  only  in  special 
cases  of  unusual  importance. 

For  this  same  type  of  work  — printed  or  t>"pe- 
written  pages,  tables,  sketches  or  drawings,  hlue- 
]>rints  or  any  similar  copy- — reproductions  may 
he  made  directly  upon  pajicr  hy  a special  camera 
without  making  a photogra])hic  plate  and  jirinting. 

In  this  type  of  commercial  camera  a roll  of  sen- 
sitized pajK'r  takes  tlic  jilace  of  the  film  or  glass 
])lates  ordinarily  used.  The  reproduction  is  re- 
versed in  color — black  for  white  and  white  for 
black  — the  same  as  on  a negative  film  or  plate; 
hut  the  image  is  not  reversed,  that  is,  the  type- 
matter,  for  instance,  is  readable.  This,  however, 
in  many  cases  is  not  a serious  olijection.  If  the 
copy  must  he  like  the  original,  this  reversed  re- 
jiroduction  is  used  as  a copy  and  any  number  of 
rejiroductions  made  from  this  negative  appear 
the  same  as  the  original.  This  direct  method  of 
reiiroduction  is  especially  advantageous  where 
only  a few  co])ies  are  to  he  made,  as  there  is  no 
))latc  exjiense  attached.  For  this  rea.son,  the  cost 
of  ]>hotograi)hic  jirints  decreases  with  an  increase 
in  numher.  The  cost  of  those  direct  reproductions 
on  paper  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  numher  of 
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coj)ies  made.  Tliis  is  a good  point  to  rememhcr. 

Another  job  of  direct  interest  and  value  to  tlie 
manager  to  which  the  camera  may  be  assigned  is 
making  daily  or  monthly  records  of  progress- 
charts  or  plan-boards.  At  the  H.  H.  Franklin 
Manufacturing  Companj^  the  production-control 
boards  are  photographed  every  Friday  evening, 
and  the  set  of  prints  is  carefully  filed  and  pre- 
served for  future  reference.  This  method  of  jdio- 
tographing  the  boards  saves  a mass  of  clerical 
work,  with  its  subsecpient  opportunity  for  nus- 
take,  as  well  as  doing  the  work  in  much  less  time. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EVIDENCE  OF  WASTE 


Light  is  furnished  for  the  exjiosure  by  two  1,000 
watt,  1 1'2-volt  lamps,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lens. 
Hy  careful  calculation  it  was  found  that  the  ex- 
Ijosure  was  best  at  a certain  distance  from  the 
board;  so  an  arm  was  made,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying print,  which,  when  attached  to  the 
boards,  places  the  camera  at  the  right  distance  to 
give  the  best  ex])osure,  d'he  equipment  used  for 
this  jiurpose  is  brouglit  out  in  the  illustration. 

The  superintendent  of  tlie  Dayton  Fngineer- 
ing-Laboratories  Company  iihotograjihs  on  the 
last  day  of  each  month  the  blackboanl  in  his 
office  showing  the  schedule  of  the  customers'  re- 
quirements as  well  as  day-by-day  factor\-])ro- 
duction.  This  is  filed  and  serves  to  ijerjictuate  the 
records  as  well  as  furnish  an  easy  method  of  eom- 


jiaring  the  daily  production  over  several  mouths. 

A rather  common  use  is  to  photograph  all  small 
parts  of  a disassemlded  machine  and  number 
them,  then  use  this  photograph  for  ordering  re- 
pairs. One  shop,  however,  does  the  same  with  its 
a])])aratus,  and  places  a book  of  these  jirints  in  the 
shop  for  the  men  to  ii.se  in  ordering  the  jiarts  from 
the  stockroom.  Most  of  the  men  know  the  ]>art 
that  they  want  by  sight,  whereas  the  name  or 
number  is  not  always  as  clear  to  them.  This  has 
eliminated  many  mistakes  which  had  been  made 
])reviously  in  ordering  the  parts  from  stock.  It 


FROM  THE  .SAME  CANS  A WEEK  LATER 

is  also  much  easier  than  looking  u])  the  jiart  on  the 
drawing  or  otherwise  taking  up  valuable  time. 

Machinery  returued  on  comjilaiut  is  |)hoto- 
graphed  ujxm  its  receijit  by  a number  of  firms, 
cs|)ccially  if  damaged  in  transit  beeause  of  iiise- 
cure  ])aeking.  J’uttiug  this  evidence  of  the  ship- 
I)er  s earelessiK'ss  uj)  to  him  and  asking  for  his  eo- 
oiieration  usually  heljis  more  than  would  several 
letters  explaining  the  condition  of  the  goods  wln-n 
received.  Several  firms  have  found  this  t.o  lu^ 
the  best  way  to  meet  similar  difficulties  with  |)oorly 
jiacked  shi]imeuts  of  stock  during  time's  of  a 
scarcity  of  material  when  the  sup[)lier  must  be 
handh'd  diplomatically.  Claims  for  ilamagt's  to 
goods  in  transit  due  to  the  improper  handling  of 
the  goods  by  the  carrier  are  colhx'ted  more  easily 


if  autogr;ii)liic'-])lK>tograpliic  records  are  made  of 
their  condition  when  received. 

At  the  General  Electric  Coni])any  methods  of 
packing  and  slii])i)ing  the  ditferent  a])i)aratus  are 
j)liotograph('d  and  used  as  a standard.  The 
crating  and  Idocking  required  for  domestic  ship- 
ment of  a large  oil-switch  are  shown  on  this  ])age. 
When  these  ])hotograj)hs  are  placeil  on  record  in 
the  shii)])ing-room  it  is  not  necessary  to  study 
out  in  detail  how  a similar  joh  is  to  he  ])ackcd,hut 
the  workmen  are  able  to  go  ahead  with  the  joh 
hy  followiirg  the  example  j)ictured.  At  the  Day- 
ton  E7igineering-Inhoratories  Company,  the 
camera  was  u.sed  in  a stop-the-leaks  campaign. 
Here  small  ])arts,  such  as  screws,  nuts,  washers, 
cams,  gears  and  so  on,  which  careless  employees 
would  occasionally  throw  into  the  cuspidors  or 
waste  cans,  were  photograjdied.  These  were 
posted  and  were  a hig  factor  in  eliminating  losses 
of  this  kind.  The  two  j7hotogra]>hs  reproduced  on 
page  *287  show  a few  of  these  small  parts  which 
were  thrown  away  in  one  of  the  dejiartments  as 
compared  with  the  smaller  numher  of  parts  found 
in  the  same  department  a week  later.  This  brings 
out  the  residt  of  this  publicity  to  the  men, 

Eeconls  of  stock,  especially  j)iles  of  lumber  or 
coal  or  other  materials  stored  outside,  are  kept 


by  means  of  the  camera  in  some  plants.  Weekly 
or  monthly  ])hotographs  of  these  piles  show  very 
clearly  to  the  manager  the  variation  in  storage- 
space  nsed  through  the  year.  These  are  only  a few 
of  the  many  possible  applications  of  the  camera 
to  the  factory.  For  educational  and  instructional 
work,  for  safety  and  for  planning  are  a few  ot  the 
many  other  advantageous  uses  of  a camera. 

The  Factory. 


The  Art  of  Framing  Enlargements 

EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


success  of  a finished  ])icturc  de- 
nis in  no  small  degree  uj)on  the 
nucr  in  which  it  is  framed.  So 
)ortaut  did  Turner  regard  this 
d touch  that  he  never  enl rusted 
the  selection  of  frames  to  a sid)ordinate,  and  on 
one  occasion,  enraged  at  the  jarring  effect  of  a 
customer's  gaudy  selection,  seized  a knife  and 
cut  t he  canvas  from  its  frame,  declaring  it  shoidd 
never  lx‘  displayed  to  such  disadvantage.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  styles  in  frames 
change  with  ]>eriods  of  furniture  and  architec- 
ture. At  present,  the  tendency  in  l)oth  is  toward 
sim]>licity,  anil  the  artist  may  do  well  to  follow 
the  lead  along  established  lines. 

Of  course  the  j)rimary  consideration  in  a frame 
is  Color.  Tidortunate  [>ro])ortion,  both  of  height 
to  width  and  borders  to  ]>icture,  may  be  forgiven 
or  overlooked,  bid,  the  eye  will  not  be  jiacified 
when  tlie  colors  are  discordant.  (lold  frames 
seem  to  be  the  choice  of  amateurs,  for  some  un- 
known reason;  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  eight  ont 
of  every  ten  ])hotogra])lnc  enlargements  would  bo 
better  framed  othi'rw  ise.  There  are  certain  gray 


and  silver  effects,  and  — in  the  case  of  colored 
enlargements  — many  pale-tinted  creations, 
which  seem  to  find  repose  w ithin  the  gilded  liorder. 
Till'  average  sepia-print  will  be  di.splayed  best  in 
some  tone  of  brown,  with  perhaps  a touch  of 
gold-line,  and  the  gray-toned  j)icture  may  be 
set  off  effectively  in  black  and  gray,  or  combina- 
tions of  these  colors.  The  use  of  fancy  woods  in 
this  connection  is  always  fpiestionablc,  beautiful 
as  they  may  aj)i)car  occasionally. 

As  a matter  of  c-ourse,  the  most  important 
ipiestion  of  j)ro])ortion  arises  out  of  the  relation 
of  height  to  width.  Although  this  is  often  set  by 
the  ]>rint  itself,  it  should  be  corrected,  if  wrong, 
in  the  framing  of  the  jiicture.  Of  course,  no  rule 
can  be  given,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  governs 
materially  this  feature;  but  it  is  always  safe  when 
in  doubt  to  assume  a somewdiat  long  and  narrow 
effect,  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  rather 
t han  a dumpy,  square  proiKirtion.  d'he  ]>ropor- 
tioning  of  the  exact  width  of  the  frame  itself  to 
the  size  of  the  picture  is  po.ssibly  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  the  framing-problems,  and  when  a 
mat  is  used  it  does  not  tend  to  simplify  the  mat- 
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ter.  Generally  speaking,  most  light-toned  prints 
are  improveii  by  a mat,  and  some  of  the  dark  and 
heavy  pieces  may  be  better  hnished  next  to  the 
wood  itself,  and  thus  improve  the  appearance. 

It  is  bad  taste  to  frame  a picture  in  too  light 
a border;  but  it  is  worse  judgment  to  “overframe” 


(6)  Standard  ratio  of  width  to  height.  (7)  Some- 
times effective  for  special  scenes.  (8)  Question- 
able. (9)  Very  questionaljle.  (10)  Bad.  (11) 
Worse.  (W)  Difficult.  (13)  Portraits,  old-fash- 
ioned. (14)  Same,  but  more  so.  (1.5)  A bad  dream. 
(10)  Some  one  thought  he  had  done  something. 


it.  One  hard  and  fast  rule  may  be  laid  down  with 
some  confidence.  The  width  of  the  mat  and  the 
width  of  the  frame  should  never  be  ecpial.  A 
proportion  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  five  is  perhaps 
a fair  assumption  for  trial,  the  general  rule  being 
to  make  the  frame  narrower  than  the  mat. 


The  color  of  mats  is  another  very  difficult  sub- 
ject. White  and  cream  are  always  safe,  and  a 
more  liberal  use  of  them  would  help  matters. 
Nevertheless,  special  aud  very  effective  settings 
have  been  obtained  with  sej)ia,  gray,  gold  and 
Iffack  mats.  Architectural  subjects  are  deserving 


although  this  may  be  reversed  on  occasion  with 
good  effect,  if  the  frame  is  unusually  heavy. 

The  diagrams  herewith  indicate  some  good 
proportions,  which,  nevertheless,  must  be  modi- 
fied to  suit  individual  effects.  See  Figure  1. 

(1)  Good  proportion,  no  mat.  (2)  Good  pro- 
portion, matted.  (3)  Poor  proj)ortion,  over- 
framed. 14)  Underframed.  (.5)  Pleasing  effect. 


of  special  mention.  Almost  invariably  they  are 
best  set  off  with  a mat  of  generous  width,  which 
should  be  of  double  thickness  in  all  ])ictures  of 
any  considerable  size,  aud  this  is  effective  usually 
when  a ijebbled  surface  is  selected  and  the  o[>en- 
ing  cut  with  a steej>  bevel.  The  practice  oi  deco- 
rating mats  with  marginal  sketches  and  the 
shading  of  mats  in  various  coh)rs  are  both  matters 
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of  questionable  artistic  and  photographic  value. 

A word  concerning  the  framing  of  a group  of 
prints  under  one  glass.  This  system  is  coming 
generally  into  use,  especially  for  scenes  and  archi- 
tectural views.  A few  examples  are  here  illus- 
trated. In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  beautiful 
])ictures  may  be  obtained  by  a conservative  use 


of  this  very  e.xcellent  method.  See  Figure  2. 

(1)  Good  proportion.  (2)  Questionable.  (3) 
Bad.  (4)  Same,  but  more  so.  (5)  Effective  in  cer- 
tain subjects  of  panoramic  nature.  (6)  Extreme 
and  undesirable.  (7)  Stove-lid  effect.  (8)  Freight- 
office  style.  (9)  Good.  (10)  Good  if  subjects  are 
akin  in  interest,  size  and  subject. 


Color-Photography 

ROBERT  THORN  HAINES,  F.  R.  P.  S. 


TRUE  photograph  in  natural  col- 
ors is  one  wherein  the  various  ob- 
jects transmit  to  the  eye  colored 
rays  of  exactly  the  same  tint  as  tlie 
rays  transmitted  from  the  objects 
themselves,  and  it  means  a photograph  in  colors 
true  to  nature  produced  by  the  direct  action  of 
light  on  substances.  In  order  to  produce  such  a 
photograph,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a sensi- 
tive substance  on  exposure  to  colored  light,  which 
will  yield  a product  possessing  the  color  of  the 
light  falling  upon  it.  If  a substance  could  be 
found  which  woidd  yield  all  the  colors,  it  woidd 
seem  possible  to  produce  the  various  tints  of 
the  objects  l)y  the  action  of  light  on  that  sub- 
stance, whatever  it  might  be. 

Objects  aj>pear  colored  because  they  transmit 
to  the  eyes  colored  rays  of  light,  and  they  will 
not  appear  colored  unless  tliey  reflect  light  which 
has  fallen  upon  them.  Although,  until  now,  no 
single  substance  has  l>cen  found  which  would 
yield  all  the  colors  and  tints  of  nature,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  admixture  of  different  sub- 
stances in  combination,  each  yielding  a portion 
of  the  colors,  may  serve  to  produce  the  desired 
photographic  result. 

The  action  of  sunlight  in  altering  or  destroying 
the  colors  of  material  was  first  observed  at  a very 
early  date,  and  the  precise  nature  of  that  action 
has  since  been  fully  investigated,  and  is  now 
thoroughly  understood.  Colored  light  seeks  to 
destroy  complementary  colors,  while  it  retains 
those  similar  to  its  own.  Here  we  have  a theo- 
retically soutid  fundamental  law,  which  if  i>rop- 
crly  ai>i)lied  in  conjunction  with  suitable  materi- 
als should  i>roduce  satisfactory  results.  Since  all 
the  colors  in  nature  can  be  j)roduced  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  three  of  suitable  tints,  it  is  apj)arent 
that  if  ]>ignients  of  the  correct  shade  be  employed, 
and  allowed  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  colored  light 
from  the  objects,  each  color  could  be  made  to  de- 
stroy its  coni])lementary  color  and  retain  its  own, 
resulting  in  a j)icture  faithfully  reiwoducing  all 
the  objects  iii  their  true  natural  tints. 


A considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
by  a number  of  investigators,  including  the  au- 
thor, in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  or  determine 
the  precise  action  of  light  on  dyes  of  various 
qualities  and  shades,  as  well  as  in  the  effort  to 
produce  satisfactory  photographs  in  natural  col- 
ors by  their  use  on  that  principle;  but  beyond  ob- 
taining encouraging  indications  that  success  will 
follow  vdtimately,  when  certain  difficulties  are 
overcome,  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  photograph 
appears  to  have  been  produced  by  that  method. 

Although  so  much  has  been  discovered  respect- 
ing the  character,  behavior  and  fitness  of  very 
many  dyes  and  chemical  substances  proposed  to 
be  used  as  sensitizing-  and  fixing-agents,  it  still 
remains  to  determine  by  experiment  which  of 
those  are  most  suitable,  and  the  best  method  to 
employ  them. 

There  is  a bewildering  variety  of  dyes  to  select 
from,  many  of  which,  under  special  treatment, 
have  yielded  fair  results.  There  is  also  a large 
number  of  chemical  substances  known  to  be  more 
or  less  suitable  to  sensitize  the  dyes  and  render 
them  more  fugitive  under  the  influence  of  light, 
as  well  as  others  to  increase  their  permanency  in 
order  to  fix  the  picture  when  it  is  obtained.  The 
prospect,  therefore,  of  producing  photographs  in 
natural  colors  by  such  method  is,  indeed,  very 
encouraging.  Adopting  similar  principles  with- 
out the  use  of  dyes  or  pigments,  there  appear  to 
be  great  possibilities  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
peculiar  phenomenon  of  the  coloring  of  salts  by 
Cathode  rays. 

It  is  known  that  if  Cathode  rays  are  allowed  to 
fall  on  certain  salts,  vivid  colors  are  produced  in 
them.  Different  salts  produce  different  colors, 
so  that  a variety  may  Ije  so  obtained.  The  colors 
so  acquired  in  a small  fraction  of  a second  may 
be  preserved  for  niaiiy  years  if  the  colored  sub- 
stances are  kept  in  the  dark  and  at  low  temper- 
atures, and  it  is  conceivable  that  they  might  be 
made  permanent  by  fixing.  A salt  if  dissolved 
may  produce  very  different  colors  according  to 
the  medium  in  which  it  has  been  dissolved,  even 
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w]ieii  the  i>ure  medimn  itself  cannot  lie  colored 
at  all  by  the  Cathode  rays.  Very  small  admix- 
tures are  sufficient  to  produce  intense  colors. 
These  salts  are  very  sensitive  to  daylight,  and 
even  after  an  exposure  of  a few  seconds  to  diffused 
light,  the  coloration  diminishes.  Longer  cx])osure 
to  the  Cathode  rays  renders  them  less  sensitive 
to  daylight,  so  that  by  sufficiently  long  exposure 
they  become  insensitive,  and  may  lie  thus  jier- 
manently  fixed.  If  the  law  which  holds  that  col- 
ored light  seeks  to  flestroy  complementary  col- 
ors while  it  retains  colors  similar  to  its  own  is 
universal,  and  aiiplicable  to  these  salts,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  jircpare  a surface  with  three 
suitable  colors,  either  mixerl  in  solution  or  seji- 


arated,  and,  after  a short  exposure  in  the  canu'ra, 
the  colored  lights  from  the  objects  would  d<\stroy 
their  comjilementary  colors,  and  leave  remaining 
on  the  surface  a picture  of  the  objects  in  the  true 
colors  of  nature.  I’o  comiilcte  this  picture,  it 
Would  refpnre  oidy  to  be  fixefl  by  prolonged  ex- 
]iosnre  to  the  Cathode  rays.  From  the  positive 
thus  obtained,  a negative  could  be  math'  from 
which  any  number  of  pictures  may  be  jirodneed. 

'rids  differs  materially  from  all  known  methoils 
t)f  color-photograjihy,  anti  being  frett  of  tlu'  ob- 
jection that  it  is  an  ingenious  makeshift,  would 
form  a true  solntitin  tti  the  jirttblem  of  how  to 
profluce  jiliotographs  in  their  true  natural  colors 
by  the  direct  action  of  light  on  .snb.jtanees. 

it!)  I 


Close-Up  Work  with  the  Short-Bellows  Camera 

CHARLES  G.  STRUBE,  JR. 


HE  average  amateur-user  of  tlie 
sliort-bellows  haud-cainera  seldom 
does  close-up  work.  Very  likely  he 
])ossesses  a portrait-attachment, 
hut  uses  it  solely  for  j)ortrait-\vork. 
Most  ])ortrait-attachments  are  accomi>anied  hy 
instructions  telling  how  to  use  them  as  near  as 
thirty-two  inches.  But,  with  the  short-focus 
lenses,  small  subjects  show 
u{>  very  much  too  small  on 
the  negative.  After  fasten- 
ing a ground-glass  at  the 
focal  ]>lane  of  the  camera 
and  experimenting  with  dif- 
fercid  stops  and  distances, 

I found  that  at  the  farthest 
extension  slmr])  ]>icturcs 
were  j)ossible  at  twenty- 
three  inches  at  sto])  F/8. 

By  using  smaller  .stoi)s,  even 
shorter  distances  were  possi- 
t)le.  With  tlie  lens  on  the 
staiulard  lA  and  No.  ,‘5  fold- 
ing hand-cameras  the  size 
of  tl,e  image  at  twenty- 
three  inches  is  about  three 
and  three-fourths  inehes  to 
the  foot.  dims,  by  two- 
times  enlargement,  ev(“n 
very  small  objects  can  be 
shown  somewhat  over  half 
size  and  to  advantage. 

.\notlier  factor  in  close- 
uj)  work  tliat  is  little  use(l 


or  understood — especially  by  beginners  — is 
the  use  of  stops.  The  small  stop  is  useful  es- 
IJccially  for  close-up  work  when  a portrait-at- 
tachment is  not  available  or  when  working  with 
a fixed-focus  camera.  A little  experimenting  will 
soon  show  a far  greater  range  than  was  first  ex- 
pected of  the  camera.  I found  this  to  be  the  case 
with  the  fixed-foens  vest-pocket  cameras.  The 
ordinary  If  x vest-pock- 
et camera  with  three- inch 
meniscus  achromatic  lens 
will  make  reasonably  sharp 
pictures  at  a distance  of  a 
foot  emj)loying  stop  Lb  S. 
G4.  The  lenses  on  a few 
If  X 2 5 cameras  do  not 
make  satisfactory  ])ictures 
at  distances  nearer  than 
about  twenty  inches.  This 
condition  is  likely  to  exist 
in  all  makes.  In  working 
very  close,  a small  disk  in 
the  center  of  the  film  is 
ex])osed  slightly  more  than 
the  remainder.  If  the  de- 
fect is  very  slight,  it  may 
be  overcome  by  overexpos- 
ing the  negative.  Light- 
colored  objects  on  light 
backgrounds  seldom  show 
the  disk. 

The  average  No.  lA  and 
No.  3 kodak-ty])e  cameras, 
when  used  at  their  farthest 
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extension,  will  make  clear,  sharp  negatives  with- 
out the  use  of  a portrait-attachment  at  a distance 
of  about  twenty-seven  inches  and  using  stop  U.S. 
(54.  In  this  type  of  camera  I have  not  yet  met  tlie 
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difficulties  sometimes  exjjerienced  with  the 
fixed-focus  type.  In  all  close-up  work,  extra  care 
must  be  taken  in  spacing  the  j)icture.  The  finder, 
unless  it  is  of  the  type  directly  over  the  lens,  is 
of  little  value  in  composing  the  ])icture.  Sighting 
over  the  center  of  the  shutter  is  fairly  accurate. 
As  it  is  desirable  to  measure  distances  accurately, 
it  is  advantageous  to  carry  a short  tape-meas- 
ure or  — what  is  better,  as  it  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten — to  lay  off  a short  measure,  from  six  to 
eight  inches,  on  one  tripod-leg.  If  it  is  a wooden 
tripod.  waterj>roof  india-ink;  or  if  metal,  light 
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file-marks  serve  very  well.  From  this  short 
measure  a longer  one  can  be  improvised  any- 
where— a twig,  string  or  even  a k)iig  straw. 

In  all  close-u])  work  v ith  a short-focus  camera 
the  de])th  of  the  subject  should  be  as  shallow  as 
p'ossible  or  grotesque  effects  are  likely  to  result. 
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I’he  sto])S  and  distances  given  in  this  article 
are  merely  as  a basis  for  experiment,  d'he  use  of 
a ground-glass  and  a few  test-ex]>osures  will 
show  what  each  indi\  idual  camera  will  do. 

1 jiAVE  resob’ed  to  devote  my  life  to  tlie  cause 
of  learning.  In  ])lace  of  a life  of  ease  ami  free- 
dom, I have  chosen  a ca.re(‘r  of  anxiety  and  toil. 
A man  has  higher  resjxmsibilities  than  the  .seek- 
ing of  his  own  enjoyment:  he  should  devote  him- 
self to  honorable  labor. — Aldus,  in  1490. 

No  artist  ever  began  as  a master;  and  it  is 
often  late  in  life  that  the  deeper  mysteries  of  art 
are  revealed,  even  to  the  most  gifted. 

Robert  Scjtu.mann. 
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Photography  in  Colors  — The  Visual  Index 


T.  W.  KILMER 


all  of  us — after  many  years  of 
recesses  ])liotograi)hic  — yearn  for 
n indescrihahle  something  ■\vliich 
e have  been  unable  to  acquire, 
f one  be  a lover  of  nature  — with- 
out which  one  cannot  be  a real  student  of  pho- 
tograjihy  — he  often  wishes  to  perpetuate  for 
record,  sentiment  or  artistic  effect  some  view 
which  his  eye  has  admired.  He  wishes  to  portray 
this  view  in  all  the  colors,  tints  and  hues  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  it.  I think  that  most 
of  the  real,  hard-thinking,  discriminating  people 
who  take  up  photography  for  the  love  of  the 
thing  finally  arrive  at  the  same  point  at  which  I 
found  myself  during  this  past  year.  I had  ad- 
mired photogra])hs  in  monochrome,  had  taken 
thousands  ■ — yea,  seemingly  millions  — of  them 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  my  photo- 
graphic life,  yet  I had  reached  a point  of  ])hoto- 
graphic  unrest.  I wanted  to  portray  my  scene  in 
the  natural  colors  and  with  the  same  softness 
with  which  my  organs  of  sight  registered  it  upon 
the  sensitive  nerve-endings  of  my  retina.  I had 
tried  about  all  of  the  color-processes  and  nudtiple 
]>rintings  known  to  man.  I harl  used  all  the  types 
of  lenses  ever  constructed.  I felt  as  if  I desired  to 
attain  the  unattainable.  I did  not  desire  to  record 
many  pictures,  but  there  were  yearly  some  twenty 
to  fifty  scenes  that  I had  dwelt  upon,  some  many 
times,  others  but  occasionally  — scenes,  places 
and  a few  persons,  all  of  which  I wished  to  pre- 
serve forever  just  as  I saw  them,  so  that  in  the 
years  to  come  I could  visually  feast,  as  it  were, 
uj)on  the  memories  of  bygone  days.  How  should 
I accomi)lish  this.^  I experimented  with  about 
every  combination  known  to  myself  and  to  my 
friends.  I wanted  the  view  preserved  just  as  I 
saw  it.  The  finst  point  to  be  settled  was,  how  did 
I see  it?  Certainly  not  through  a hard,  anastig- 
matic  organ  of  sight,  and  certainly  not  through  a 
greatly  diffused  astigmatic  organ  of  sight.  Ileing 
a strong  devotee  of  the  soft-focus  lens  — because 
we  all  have  soft-focus  eyes  — I wandered  afield 
with  a X -f  j camera  cf(uii)])ed  with  a five-inch 
soft-focus  lens.  1 had.  as  many  of  us  have,  a 
favorite  view  near  my  summer-residence,  and  I 
determined  to  fuss  around  until  1 obtained  the 
same  diffusion  on  a dry])late  that,  I did  with  my 
eyes  when  I looked  through  them  at  this  favorite 
A'iew  of  mine. 

I made  many  expostires  with  my  lens  at  vari- 
ous apertures,  all  the  way  from  full  aperture 
(F/d)  down  to  F/.‘3!-2.  J ex])osed  on  this  favorite 


view  in  the  earlj^  morning,  bright  sunny  noon 
and  dusky  evening,  cloudy  days  and  bright  days. 
I frequently  held  a mirror  over  my  shoulder  and 
peered  into  it  at  the  view  that  I might  better 
judge  as  to  how  I really  saw  that  view.  After 
repeated  trials,  I determined  that  the  lens-stop 
which  best  suited  my  individual  vision  was  F/8. 
I interrogated  several  of  my  friends  and  found 
that  each  had  his  own  special  visual  stop-number ; 
that  is,  each  person  saw  that  view  best,  or  rather 
the  view  appeared  to  him  best,  at  a certain  F/ 
number.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  every  one 
has  his  own  individual  “visual  index,”  comparable 
to  a certain  fixed  diaphragm-number.  For  ex- 
ample: A said  that  the  view  appeared  more  nat- 
ural to  his  eyes  when  a print  was  shown  him  taken 
at  F/().  B said  that  the  view  looked  more  natural 
when  taken  at  F/  7.  C said  that  A and  B were 
both  wrong,  to  his  eyes,  the  view  looked  the  way 
it  did  in  nature  when  taken  at  F/8.  Different 
persons  looking  at  the  same  print  all  have  differ- 
ent ideas  as  to  its  merits,  and  I believe  that  part 
of  the  reason  for  this  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  each  person  has  his  “visual  index,”  at  which 
a certain  view  looks  its  best  to  him.  Therefore, 
to  determine  the  photograiihic  visual  index  of 
any  individual,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
series  of  ])hotographs  of  the  same  view  with  the 
various  stops  of  a soft-focus  lens  and  select  from 
the  prints  thus  obtained  the  one  which  most  re- 
sembles this  view  when  seen  by  the  eye. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  this  definite  point, 
I felt  satisfied  that  I had  solved  the  first  horn  of 
my  dilemma,  namely,  as  to  how  I really  saw  the 
view  that  lay  before  me. 

The  next  step  was  for  me  to  record  permanently 
this  view  in  its  natural  colors.  I tried  all  the  vari- 
ous color-process  plates;  I colored  the  scene  by 
hand  upon  the  finished  ])rint;  I made  lantern- 
slides  and  tried  to  color  them  true  to  nature.  I 
had  ex])crt  artists  color  prints  and  slides  for  me 
from  color-notes  made  by  me  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  photograph.  After  thorough  experi- 
mentation, I decided  upon  using  Lumiere  Auto- 
chrome ])lates  as  lantern-slides.  A view  taken  up- 
on one  of  these  plates  through  a soft-focus  lens  at 
the  correct  “visual  index,”  and  projected  by 
means  of  a small,  comj)act  stereojhicon  uj)on  a 
screen  of  not  too  large  dimensions,  say  of  I x 5 
feet,  is  to  me  the  acme  of  perfected  photography. 
I had  all  that  1 desired;  there  was  my  view  in  all 
its  colors,  seen  iq)on  the  screen  just  as  I had  seen 
it  in  nature.  If  you  feel  that  you  have  seen  cvery- 
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tiling  that  tlierp  is  photographic,  tliat  you  liavi' 
readied  tlie  jioint  wliere  there  is  nothing  more  to 
he  done  in  ])liotography,  I beg  of  yon  to  jnircliase 
a few  lAimie're  Antoehrome  jdates,  make  some 
slides  as  I shall  tell  yon.  using  a soft-focus  lens 
at  your  own  individual  “visual  index"  and  ]>ro- 
jeet  them  u])on  a small  screen.  You  will  have  a 
]>leasure  iu  store  for  you.  The  makers  of  the 
Autochrome  plates  give  you  full  directions  in  each 
box  of  plates,  and,  better  still,  is  their  little 
booklet.  There  are,  however,  just  a few  “wrin- 
kles” in  handling  these  ]ilates  whicli  I havi'  never 
seen  in  jirint.  I shall  therefore  descrilie  in  detail 
the  stejis  in  making  an  Autochrome  visual  imh'x 
slide.  It  is  very  easy  to  accomj)lish.  T.oad  your 
])lateholiler  with  tlie  Autochrome  ])late  iu  total 
darkness.  J)(j  not  carry  a filled  ])latehohler  iu 
>'our  |)ocket  or  on  the  floor  of  an  antoimd)ile.  es- 
pecially over  the  hot  engine.  Do  not  fill  the  holders 
until  the  <lay  you  are  to  use  them.  Develop  >dur 
])lates  as  soon  as  you  can  after  ex])osure.  It  seems 
to  me  tliat,  Avhen  using  a soft-focus  lens  in  this 
work,  the  cxjiosure  is  lessened  very  a])preciably, 
and  an  Antoehrome  can  be  made  in  less  time,  and 
at  the  same  sto]).  than  would  be  reciuired  when 
using  an  anastigmat  lens.  I should  advise  that 
the  yelloAv  Autochrome  screen  be  screwed  on  or 
into  the  lens,  as  this  ensures  a perfect  jiarallel. 
15y  all  means  use  some  form  of  lens-hood;  your 
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results  will  be  better.  It  is  Aery  necessary  to 
give  a full  exposure  Avhen  using  these  ]>la1es  for 
stn'eo])ticon-Avork,  as  this  slight  OA'crexposure 
giA’es  the  required  clearness  to  the  slide,  ensuring 
the  finest  results.  I find  that  Avith  my  soft-focus 
lens  set  at  F/b.  an  ex])osnre  of  one  second,  at 
tAvelve  o'clock,  on  a bright  sunny  day,  is  about 
right;  altliough  if  I Ava.nt  to  get  a jierfect  sky,  I 
Avould  advise  an  ex])osure  of  thrce-iiuartcrs  of  a 
second.  Along  toAvard  cAundug  (fi  o'clock).  I giA’c 
six  seconds  Avith  good  results,  and  devclo])  the 
jilates  in  total  darkness.  I had  great  trouble  Avith 
frilling  until  I learned  hoAV  to  overcome  it  abso- 
lut(i\’.  1 liaA  C a 10  x 10  tra\'  a\  hich  I fill  half  an 
inch  Avith  water  at  0o°  F.  In  this  Ira.A-  I ])lacc  my 
tAvo  smaller  -1  x .5  trays,  one  holding  develo])cr 
ami  the  other  the  Potassium  Bichromate  i'caats- 
ing-solution.  I use  this  solid  ion  at  double  strength 
in  summer,  that  is,  one  dram  of  the  bichromate 
of  potash  to  thirty-hA'e  ounces  of  water,  anil  re- 
A'erse  for  one  and  one-half  minutes.  By  keeping 
the  small  trays  in  the  large  traA'  of  Aval<-r.  the 
temperature  of  the  tAvo  solutions  will  remaiu 
constaid.  I jilaee  the  ]ilate  iu  the  de\  elopei',  eouut 
one  hundreil  and  fifty  (tAvo  ami  a half  minutes), 
rins(‘  plate  in  the  water  in  tray,  then  transfei-  it.  to 
the  reA'ersing-solution  ami  come  out  into  the  day- 
light. I iicA’cr  take  up  the  plati'  to  judge'  its 
densdA',  as  the  Avarm  fingers  Avill  change  its  leni- 


perature  and  frilling  will  result.  After  reversal, 
I wash  the  plate  for  thirty  seconds  or  less  in 
water  from  the  tap  or  in  a separate  tray  of  water. 
It  is  dried  quickly,  an  electric  fan  being  a great 
help.  I frequently  develop  at  night,  using  a 
25-watt  electric  light  hull)  for  daylight.  When  the 
plates  are  dry,  I use  black  lantern-slide  binding 
tape  instead  of  a regular  black  mask,  as  by  the 
use  of  tape  I am  better  al)le  to  “trim”  my  pic- 
ture. The  finished  plates  are  mounted  with  cover- 
glass  ami  edges  bound  with  the  black  paper-tape. 

You  will  hear  it  said,  “Autochromes  are  too 
dense  for  lantern-slides;”  so  they  are,  if  they  are 
made  by  some  one  who  does  not  know  how  to 
make  them,  or  i)rojected  upon  too  large  a screen. 
My  screen  is  not  larger  than  4x5  feet.  Any  good 
lantern  equi])ped  with  a white  light,  such  as  the 
electric  arc  or  nitrogen  bulb,  and  a water-jacket 
to  protect  the  Autochrome  lantern-slides,  will 
suffice  as  a projector  and  it  will  do  good  work. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  make  pictures  to  see 
how  memy  we  may  produce  each  year,  and  who 


do  not  snap  every  pretty  view  which  we  see,  but 
who  wish  to  record  a few  worth-while  scenes, 
views  which  mean  much  to  us  and  which  we  wish 
to  preserve  as  lasting  documents,  by  all  means 
shovdd  record  them  according  to  our  individual 
visual  index  and  in  their  true  colors;  for  by  so 
doing  we  shall  not  only  give  ourselves  a lot  of 
pleasure,  but  store  up  a true  scenic  library  for 
our  friends  and  posterity. 

[Dr.  Kilmer's  statement  that,  in  his  hands,  the 
uncorrected,  soft-focus  lens  — stop  for  stop  — is 
speedier  than  an  anastigmat,  might  be  interpreted 
as  hyperbole,  but  for  the  well-known  theory  that, 
commensurate  with  the  highest  quality  of  optical 
glass,  the  lens  having  the  larger  number  of  re- 
flecting surfaces  suffers  the  greater  loss  of  light 
and,  consequently,  is  less  rapid.  Besides,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  average  soft-focus  lens,  being 
partly  achromatic  and  enjoying  a freer  passage 
of  non-actiuic  rays,  gives  to  this  type  of  lens 
greater  speed  than  that  possesse<l  l)y  the  fully- 
corrected  modern  lens. — Editor.] 


Lantern-Slides  in  Natural  Colors 

WILLIAM  H.  SPILLER 


the  present  time  considerable  iiiter- 
st  is  being  manifested  in  this  coun- 
ry  in  true  color-jihotography  — not 
olor-values  only,  but  real  colors  on 
lass  positives  or  transjiarencies  for 
viewing  in  the  hand  or  by  projection  in  the  opti- 
cal lantern. 

Of  tl  le  three  ju'incipal  methods  in  use,  the  first 
really  ])ractical,  successful  methods  were  the 
.Vutochrome  of  Lumiere  and  the  Dioptichrome 
of  Dufay,  with  which  a large  number  of  work- 
ers have  had  practical  experience.  Both  of  these 
color-systems  theoretically  are  somewhat  similar. 

The  priucijile  of  the  Autochrome  j)late  and 
its  chemical  manijudation  have  been  described 
several  times  in  jirevious  issues  of  Piioto-Eha, 
and  should  be  well  understood  by  its  readers. 

How  To  Make  an  Autochrome  Lantern-Slide 

It  is  not  ])articularly  ditticull  to  make  natural- 
color  laiitern-slidcs  if  one  is  careful,  and  even  a 
beginner  in  c()l((r-])hotograi)hy  will  fre<iuenfly 
make  a s])lendid  exaiu]»le  at  his  first  trial.  'Lhe 
rca<ler  having  oidy  an  onlinary  i)late-cauiera 
fitted  with  a view-lens  or  rajiid  rectilinear  shonld 
not  be  deterred,  ami  even  those  owners  of  a 
I’remo  or  a Kodak,  each  of  which  is  fitteil  with 
a j)latc-back.  may  enjoy  tlie  fascinating  work 


and  take  just  as  much  pleasure  as  the  advanced 
worker  who  is  using  an  expensive  anastigmat 
lens  in  a Graflex  camera. 

The  plateholder  should  be  fitted  with  kits  to 
take  a standard  8}  x 4 plate,  which  is  lantern- 
slide  size.  In  jilateholders  having  springs  in 
the  l)ack  to  jiress  the  jilate  forward  into  regis- 
ter, these  .s])rings  .should  press  very  lightly,  other- 
wise injury  will  be  done  to  the  delicate  surface 
of  the  Autochrome  plate,  whicli  is  placed  into 
the  holder  glass-side  outwards.  It  is  advi.sable 
to  leave  the  black  cardboard,  which  accompanies 
every  Autochrome,  in  place  again.st  the  film-side 
of  the  ])late,  as  this  protects  the  surface  very 
nicely  while  in  the  holders. 

Exposure 

In  order  to  obtain  perfect  results  in  the  com- 
pleted lauteru-slide,  the  exposure  must  be  very 
accurately  timed,  and  with  all  systems  of  color- 
work  a meter  to  determine  the  actinic  value  of 
the  light  is  an  absolute  necessity;  therefore,  the 
writer  has  not  furnished  a])])roximate  exjjosures. 
The  well-known  meters  ou  the  market  are  the 
Heydc,  Watkins  and  the  Wynne,  the  two  latter 
rc(|uiring  a small  piece  of  sensitive  paper  which 
changes  color  under  the  lighf-action  and  is  com- 
])ared  with  a standard  tint  beside  it  on  the  face 
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of  the  meter.  Tlie  Autoclirome  ])late-spee<l, 
including  the  filter  in  position  on  the  lens,  is 
given  by  the  manufacturers  as  Watkins  3 and 
AVynne  11. 

The  actual  length  of  time  in  the  exposure  of 
an  Autochrome  will  extend  from  a fraction  of 
one  second  to  several  seconds,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  object,  intensity  of  the  light 
and  the  size  of  the  opening  of  the  lens-diaphragm. 
The  Wjmne  meter  takes  into  account  all  these 
factors  with  one  setting  of  the  dial,  and,  no  mat- 
ter what  section  of  the  country  or  altitude  of 
the  place  where  used,  the  indications  will  be 
found  perfectlv  accurate. 

The  worker  should  not  attemi>t  to  take  dis- 
tant views,  as  in  general  these  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  it  is  much  better  to  confine  all  efforts 
to  near  views  having  some  definite  object  of 
prominence,  around  which  may  be  allowed  lesser 
objects  artistically  arranged  by  proper  position 
of  the  camera  so  as  to  make  of  the  whole  an 
attractive  lantern-slide  study. 

Development 

The  makers  of  these  ])latcs  furnish  a very 
complete  set  of  directions  pertaining  to  devclo]>- 
ment;  but  the  writer  has  ])referrcd  to  work  out 
a simple  method  for  this  article  which  may 
prove  of  value  to  the  beginner  in  the  ])rocess. 
The  devclo])er  used  is  dianol,  or  ami<lol,  each 
giving  similar  results  if  mixed  in  accordance 
with  this  formula.  Jlotli  of  these  agents  use 
sodium  sul])hite  only  as  an  accelerator,  and  this 
is  of  great  value  in  a warm  climate,  as  sodium 
sul[)hite  does  not  have  any  decided  destructive 
or  softening  action  u])on  the  sensitive  film  as 
experienced  with  alkaline  developers  cendaining 
carbonates  or  caustic  alkalis. 

Balagny,  in  Europe,  first  advocated  the  use 
of  an  acid-amidol  develo]>er,  and  later  E.  J. 
Wall,  in  this  country,  gave  considerable  study 
and  approval  to  the  vise  of  this  chemical  for 
Autochrome-develo])inent . 


Single-.Solution  Developer 


ttater 

to  ounces 

284  c.c. 

Sodium  .sulphite,  anhy- 

drolls  

120  grains 

7.7.8  grams 

Acid 'Sodium  rusul- 
phite,  commercial 

solution  

4 drams 

14  c.e. 

Pota.s.siiim  bromide  . . . 

.)  ^^rains 

..82  gram 

■\midol  

.‘to  grains 

1.0  grams 

The  develojiing-solution  should 

be  earefnily 

filtered  through  two  thicknesses  of  filter-])a])cr 
and  used  full  strength  at  a temperature  of  (i.i 
degrees  E.  In  working  with  Autochrome  jilates 
every  solution  must  be  filtered,  and  then  there 
will  be  jiractically  no  complaint  arising  from 


spots  on  the  finished  slide.  I’lace  the  plate  in 
the  tray  and  by  the  aid  of  a very  faint  light, 
through  Lumiere  Virida  papers,  pour  on  fpiickly 
the  develoi)ing-solution  and  immediately  cover 
or  remove  the  tray  from  the  yellow-green  de- 
veloping-light.  If,  from  a desire  to  watch  devel- 
opment. the  worker  allows  the  developing-light 
to  shine  from  time  to  time,  it  should  be  only  for 
a fraction  of  a second.  Continue  develojmient 
for  jirecisely  four  minutes.  If  this  time  is  ex- 
ceeded, the  resultant  slide  will  be  thin,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  silver  reduced  by  pro- 
longed develojmient;  if  the  time  is  cut  short  of 
that  stated,  the  sliile  will  be  dense,  as  there  will 
not  be  sufficient  silver  reduced  to  re.strain  the 
light -action  during  reversal;  also  there  will  be 
left  a larger  amount  of  sensitive  silver-bromide 
than  is  retiuired  to  jiroduce  the  jirojier  density 
of  the  jiositive  image.  For  those  workers  who 
desire  to  use  a ruliy-light,  tin*  jilate  before  de- 
velojiment  may  lie  jilaced  for  two  minutes  in 
total  darkness  in  the  desensitizing-solntion  : 

Water .‘?|  ounces  100  c.e. 

I’otassium  hromiile 1.5  grains  1 gram 

Potassium  metal)isul]>liite  5 grains  .‘H  gram 
Acid-sodinm  liisuljiliite, 

commercial  solution  . . j dram  'i  c.e. 

To  make  the  acid-bisnljihite  solution,  take 

t\ater  1 ounce  28  c.e. 

Sodium  sulphite  240  grains  1.5. .57  grams 

C.  P.  sidjiluiric  acid  ....  84  minims  5 c.c. 

After  desensitizing,  rinse  the  jilatc  for  not, 
more  than  ten  seconds  with  clear  water  at  (>.5 
degrees  in  the  tray  before  jionring  on  the  dc- 
velojier.  At  the  cxjiiratiou  of  four  minutes 
quickly  jionr  off  the  develojier  and  rinse  the 
Jilate  in  the  tray  with  four  changes  of  clear 
water  at  (i.5  degrees  (lowed  on  in  about  3-ouncc 
jiorlions,  allowing  each  amount  of  water  to  re- 
main not  over  four  or  five  seconds. 

Reversing 

Have  ready  the  following  solution,  which  is 
to  be  jionred  onto  tlu“  jilate  in  the  tray  immedi- 
ately after  the  last  wash-water  is  thrown  out. 
Tliis  Solution  dissolves  the  rediiecil  silver,  form- 
ing the  negativi'  image  jiroduecd  by  the  jirevious 
develojiment.  d'he  tray  and  jilate  shouhl  now 
be  brought  out  into  daylight  or  jilaccd  under  a. 
strong  artificial  light,  and  the  jilate  will  be  seen 
to  clear,  this  action  being  eomjileted  in  about 
five  minutes. 

Reversi  ng-.Sol  u t i on 

Water  Somiec.s22t  c.e. 

Piita.ssiuui  iiieliromate  ....  8 grains  ..5  gram 

( '(ironic  alum  .‘iO  grains  2 grams 

( P.  .sidiihurie  acid  .‘ill  minims  2 c.c. 
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PINNACLE  PEAK 

Filter  this  solution  through  two  pieces  of  filter- 
paper  and  use  at  a temperature  of  (i.j  degrees. 

After  reversing,  tlie  ]>late  should  ))C  washed  in 
five  or  six  changes  of  clear  water  at  0.5  degrees, 
in  the  same  inaiiuer  as  advised  following  the  first 
develoiHuent,  only  extending  the  time  of  each 
rinse  to  ten  seconds. 

The  second  develo])inent  and  production  of 
the  positive  image  is  now  jiroceeded  with  by 
])ouring  on  in  daylight  the  used  developer  saved 
from  the  fir.st  develo])nient  when  making  the 
negative.  This  last  devcloiiment  is  carried  out 
in  daylight  or  ordinary  light  of  the  room  and 
recpiires  iiraetieally  the  same  length  of  time  as 
the  first  develo]nnent.  As  soon  as  this  oi)eration 
is  eom])leted,  rinse  the  plate  as  ])reviously  de- 
serilied  in  six  changes  of  water  for  ten  seconds 
each,  and  put  into  an  ordinary  lantern-slide  or 
negative-rack  to  dry.  After  drying,  the  slide 
should  be  varnished  by  flowing  over  it  any  good 
negativi'-varnish  which  is  free  from  alcohol,  or 
the  varnish  may  be  obtaiiusl  from  the  Lumiere 
Coinjiany.  To  i>rotcct  the  slide  further,  it  must 
lie  bound  up  with  a cover-glass  the  same  as  any 
lantern-slide,  and  ])roject(>d  with  a water-jacket. 

d'lie  reader  slionld  take  particular  notice'  that 
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at  no  time  after  removing  the  plate  from  the 
holder  and  entering  the  solutions  has  the  plate 
been  touched  with  the  hands,  also  all  solutions 
have  been  filtered  carefully  through  paper,  and 
used  at  a constant  temperature  of  65  degrees. 
If  the  ])late  is  treated  as  described,  those  work- 
ers living  where  the  air  is  warm  and  balmy  will 
have  equal  success  with  those  readers  in  the  ex- 
treme North,  where  the  temperature  of  water  is 
like  that  of  melting  ice. — [Rcpriiifed,  hi/  .special 
request,  from  Fiioto-Eka  of  Fcbruari/,  1910. — Ed.] 

Although  ])rofcssional  art  critics  are  now  vir- 
tually forced  to  acknowledge  the  eminent  ar- 
ti.stic  character  of  the  work  of  the  jdioto-pictorial- 
ist,  they  shrink  from  making  comparisons  un- 
favorable to  the  painter,  whose  performances 
elicit  a<lmiration  largely  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  Color  and  atmos])hcric  effects.  In  the  realm  of 
landscape-])hotograi)hy,  portraiture  and  genre, 
the  i)hoto-]jictoriali.st  already  excels  in  originality 
of  thematic  conception,  sinij>licity  of  composition, 
perfection  f)f  drawing,  lu'cadth  of  treatment  and 
interpretation  of  human  emotion.  This  very  issue 
contains  notable  examples  of  artistic  work  by 
American  photo-])ictorialists. — AV.  E. 


Dishonesty  Somewhere 

IT  is  well  known  that  proprietors  of  certain 
retail-stores  charge  off’  at  the  end  of’  each  fiscal 
year  a certain  ])ercentage  of  goods  as  stolen  or 
missing.  A still  greater  loss  is  ]>revented  by  a 
special  system  of  protection.  The  existence  of 
pilfering  or  collusion  is  thus  acknowledged.  Deal- 
ers in  photo-supplies  have  suffered  not  only  from 
burglary,  but  from  theft — direct  and  indirect. 
Serial  numbers  placed  on  cameras  and  lenses  have 
not  proved  a sufficient  safeguard,  as  they  coidd 
be  obliterated.  We  undersland  that  certain  man- 
ufacturers have  hit  upon  a scheme  of  marking 
their  goods  in  a manner  that  the  thief  will  find 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  the  safeguard  ])rovided  by  the  man- 
ufacturer, some  dealers  add  their  own  marks  of 
identification,  in  this  v.ay  ho{)ing  to  reduce  thefts 
to  the  munmum.  Dealers  or  their  detectives  will 
thus  f)e  able  to  trace  stolen  cameras,  lenses  and 
other  valuable  idiotographic  goods,  and,  event- 
ually, the  person  who  jiossessed  himself  unlaw- 
fully of  articles  for  which  he  is  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  pay.  Firms  that  tleal  partly  in  such  mer- 
chandise may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  elim- 
inate this  feature  from  their  business  and  to  ]>ro- 
cure  photo-su])plies  through  regular  channels. 
They  will  make  more  money  in  the  long  run. 

Objective  and  Subjective  Treatment 

AS  art  is  universal.  .«o  is  the  application  of 
its  principles.  Pictorial  ])hotogra])hy,  the 
youngest  of  the  fine  arts,  benefits  l>y  the  rules  of 
(•(jinposition,  perspective,  pr(jj)ortion  anil  har- 
mony, As  a medium  of  artistic  inter])retation, 
too,  the  camera  is  cmincTitly  cx]>ressive.  In  the 
manner  of  presentation,  it  ma,y  be  suggestive  or 
it  may  be  realistic,  just  as  it  suits  the  temi>era- 
ment  of  the  user.  In  the  terms  of  the  iiainter, 
the  ])hotographer  may  treat  his  subject  as  it  ex- 
ists— realistically  — or  he  may  idealize  it.  In  the 
one  case  he  renders  the  subject  as  it  apjieals  to 
the  eye.  in  the  other  as  it  ap]:eals  to  the  mind. 
A])proaching  his  task  with  enthusiasm,  and  full 
appreciation  of  the  external  l)eaut\’  of  the  theme 
before  him,  one  camerist  treats  it  objectively; 
whereas  the  other,  impressed  with  the  jjossibility 
to  express  something  of  his  inner  self,  treats  the 
theme  subjectively.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the 
successful  a]>peal  of  a ])icture  to  the  imagination. 


and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  in  these  days  of  ma- 
terial things,  a ])icture  — painting  or  jdiotograph 
-that  deals  with  cold,  bare  facts  does  not  at- 
tract and  hold  attention  nearly  so  long  as  one  that 
contains  feeling,  sentiment  and  suggestion,  and 
whose  com])lete  story  is  revealed  graduall\'. 
Parallel  cases  may  be  found  in  every  great  art- 
collection.  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
though  the  artists  of  the  fourteeidh  and  fifteenth 
centuries  may  have  lacked  perfection  of  drawing 
and  comjMisit  ion,  they  evinced  a sincerity  of  i)ur- 
]K)se  and  sj)iritual  feeling  that  are  absent  in  the 
works  of  the  religious  painters  of  to-day.  d'he 
l)hotogra))her,  like  the  painter,  is  impressed  by 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  a subject,  be  it  a hu- 
man being,  a landscape  or  a marine.  lie  then 
ai)i>roaches  it  in  ])roportion  to  his  mooil  of  feeling, 
and  sets  about  to  interpret  its  beauty.  His  i)cr- 
sonality,  his  style  and  method  will  reveal  them- 
selves in  the  ])rogress  of  the  work  — from  the 
eonee])tion  of  the  theme  to  the  execution  of  the 
ultimate  result.  It  is  a mistake,  however,  for 
some  workers  to  think  that  a mere  technically 
I)erfect  negative  can  be  converted  into  an  artistic 
mastcr])icee  by  enlarging  it  with,  a soft-focus  lens 
or  printing  it  through  bolting-cloth  or  olher 
dilfusing-material.  llesnlts  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner do  not  deceive  discriminating  observers. 
There  must  be  in  the  original  negalivc  meritori- 
ous com|)osit  ion,  exj)ression,  character  — in  fact, 
the  foundation  of  a good  picture  which  succeeding 
stages  of  artistic  treatment  will  transform  into  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  perpetual  joy. 

Prices  of  Photo-Material 

IN  view  of  the  almost  geuera.l  tendency  to 
raise  the  retail-juices  of  food-sl.ull’s  and  manu- 
factured articles  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  those  of  ])h(.)to-.supi)lie.s 
have  suffered  virtually  no  increase.  Howi'ver, 
last  iVlay,  several  manufacturers  of  small  cameras 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  advance  tluir 
retail-iirices  fifteen  jiercejit,  and  the  continuing 
advance  ill  the  cost  of  raw  materials  will  no  doubt 
eau.se  a corresiionding  increase  in  the  luici's  of 
these  goods.  'Phis  is  sjiecially  true  of  ec|uii>ments 
that  rei|uire  cxiiensive  materials,  such  as  cloth 
and  metal.  Put  in  any  event,  these  increases 
will  be  sure  to  be  fair,  reasonable  and  consistent, 
which  is  characteri.st  ic  of  the  honorable  at  t It.ndc  of 
photographic  manufacturers  towards  thi'  [uiblic. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $il.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  jrrize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaitled  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-i)iints  on 
rough  jjaper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  I’., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsnccessfnl  prints  uill  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postaije  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tiro  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  inalcers  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  ijiriiiij  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
detwloper  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  vdll  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  zvhat  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  I’rints  receiving  j)rizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  j)roperty  of  Piioto-Era,  unle.ss  otherwise  re- 
quesU'il  by  the  contestant.  If  suital)le,  they  will  be 
published  in  Pnf)TO-ERA,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

0.  C(jmpetitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
T2  X 1.5,  nnicss  they  are  packeil  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  fle.rible  kind,  or  vith  thin 
v'ood-rcneer.  Targe  jiackages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  lo.ss. 

7.  'J'Ire  lu’ints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  .sent  for 
])ublie  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  cmnitry.  d'he  mily 
charge  is  j reiiayment  of  exqn-essage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceiUional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

These  will  continue  to  be  featured  in  Piioto-Er.v 
competitions  during  1917  and  li)18,  so  as  to  afford  more 
opportunities  to  our  readers  to  win  otiicial  recognition. 


Awards  — Spirit  of  Summer  Competition 
Closed  September  30,  1917 

First  Prize:  James  W.  Pondelicek. 

Second  Prize:  H.  B.  Rudolph. 

Third  Prize:  R.  J.  Morrow. 

Honorable  Mention:  Chas.  J.  Belden,  W.  R.  Brad- 
ford, F.  E.  Bronson,  I).  J.  Crittenberger,  Martha 
Curry,  O.  C.  Dean,  J.  T.  Dimbleby,  Louis  A.  Dyar, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Idetcher,  Harriet  J.  Goodnow,  Bertran  F. 
Hawley,  Henry  W.  Jones,  Benjamin  F.  Lippman,  Rufus 
F.  MacComas,  Alexander  Murray,  Kenneth  D.  Smith, 
W.  Stelcik,  \Vm.  J.  Wilson. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — • 1917 

“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 

“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 

“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landseapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  i)hotographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  I’rize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  anil  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

To  Participants  in  Photo-Era  Contests 

.\ccoRDiNG  to  Rule  5,  a ])riiit  that  receives  a prize 
or  Honorable  Mention  becomes  the  pro])crty  of  I’hoto- 
Er.v  M.vgazine.  However,  this  docs  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  ])rints  from  such 
negatives  after  he  shall  have  received  official  recog- 
nition. The  matter  has  been  treated  editorially  in 
.V])i-il  and  Angnst  I’nuTO-EitAS. 

Certiffcates,  on  jiarehmciit,  signed  by  the  Publisher, 
and  suitalile  for  framing,  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
free  of  charge,  to  w inners  of  jirizes  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion In  Photo-Era  eonqiel  it  ions. 
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Spirit  of  Christmas  Advanced  Competition 
Closes  January  31,  1918 

To  nearly  every  red-blooded  man,  voinan  and  child 
the  thought  of  Christmas  brings  an  indescribalilo 
thrill  of  anticipation.  The  man  think.s  of  home  and 
those  near  and  dear  to  him;  the  woman  also  thinks  of 
home  and  her  dear  ones  — jiarticularly  the  children; 
but  to  the  youngsters  it  is  the  event  of  the  year.  'I'here 
is  a spirit  of  good  fellowship  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
even  the  proverbial  “grouch”  endeavors  to  smile. 
However,  this  year,  those  of  us  who  still  have  our 
homes  and  our  loved  ones  about  us  should  not  forget 
that  there  are  many  whose  relatives  or  friends  are 
“over  there,”  giving  their  all  that  we  may  enjoy  our 
Christma.s  in  happdness  and  security.  This  Christmas 
hnds  the  United  States,  too,  drawn  into  the  maelstrom 


<.if  war,  and  on  that  acf-oiint  let  us  ra<h;ite  as  ever  the 
spirit  of  ^’uletide,  but  let  us  teni])er  this  same  spirit 
to  the  times  and  not  llout  our  ha|)])iness  in  the  faces  of 
those  le.ss  fori  unate  than  we. 

Xow,  if  ever,  let  photogra]ihy  enter  our  homes,  for 
another  year  may  find  Cliristnias-day  without  the 
])re.senee  of  a loved  one,  ami  a pieinre  may  become  all 
that  we  have  left,  to  recall  happier  d.ays.  It  is  not  my 
object  to  shroinl  Christmas  in  gloom;  but  it  is  ini])era- 
tive  that  I try  to  bring  home  the  fact  that  cameras 
should  be  used  this  Christmas  as  never  before.  Let 
there  be  economy  in  the  food  and  ju’odigality  in  the  use 
of  plates  and  films.  Remember  that  the  boys  “over 
there"  are  just  as  eager  as  ever  to  be  home,  ami  the 
best  substitute  that  we  can  offer  them  is  pictures  of 
our  Christmas  family-eirele.  .Ml  hough  our  sons  in 
I'ranee  or  on  the  high  seas  may  not  be  very  exacting 

till  I 


as  to  the  artistic  and  technical  value  of  onr  pictures, 
let  us  strive  to  make  each  exposure  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible.  It  shovild  he  remembered  that  future 
generations  will  place  great  historical  value  on  our 
present  photographic  efforts. 

Perhaps  the  picture  of  greatest  sympathetic  appeal 
is  one  of  the  Christmas-tree.  Although  it  is  without 
doubt  the  most  popular  subject  that  we  could  select, 
it  is  also  the  most  difficult  one  to  make.  Its  many 
scattered  lights  and  decorations,  glittering  tinsel  and 
hanging  baid)les  — in  violent  contrast  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  tree  itself  — make  the  Christmas-tree  a 
difficult  photographic  problem.  However,  with  due 
care  the  difficulties  may  be  overcome  and  a picture 
obtained  that  will  be  a delight  to  the  entire  family 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  very  appropriate  to  the 
pre.sent  competition.  If  the  tree  alone  is  to  be  photo- 
graphed, a combination  of  daylight  and  flashlight 
may  be  used  succe.ssfully  with  regard  to  illumination. 
In  favorable  circumstances,  daylight  alone  may  suffice. 
If  the  picture  must  be  made  at  night,  a j>rolonged 
exposure  by  electric-  or  gas-light  supplemented  by  a 
flashlight  will  do  admirably.  In  connection  with  the 
tree,  a gron]>ing  of  playthings,  gifts  and  decorations 
should  be  arranged  so  that  all  are  in  harmony. 

If  it  is  desired  to  photograph  a group  gathered  about 
the  Christmas-tree,  the  protilem  becomes  more  difficult 
immediately.  V irtually  the  only  solution  of  the  expo- 
sure-question is  in  the  use  of  a fla.shlight,  aided  by 
such  electric,  gas  or  daylight  as  may  be  available  and 
convenient  to  employ.  Needless  to  say,  the  greatest 
care  sfionhl  be  exerci.sed  during  the  prei)aration  anil 
use  of  the  flashlight.  Christmas-tree  is  an  ever- 
green, and  hence  highly  inflammalile.  All  the  old, 
well-known  rules  with  regal'd  to  making  flashlight- 
liictures  ajijily  to  groups  about  the  Christmas-tree, 
In  addition,  one  should  be  sure  to  maintain  the  center 
of  interest  and  not  permit  an  annoying  confusion  of 
subject-matter  to  spoil  an  otherwise  excellent  Christ- 
mas-picture. 

The  children  hold  the  center  of  interest  in  nearly 
every  Christmas  thought  and  deed.  Uireetly  or  in- 
directly, they  are  responsilile  for  the  beauty,  love,  kind- 
ness and  good  cheer  that  radiate  on  Christmas-day ; 
hence  pictures  of  the  children  are  the  most  highly 
jirized  of  all.  No  one  need  be  at  a loss  to  think  of  suit- 
able subjects  which  include  children.  Hanging  the 
stockings,  filling  flic  candy-bags,  tying  uj)  the  presents, 
peeking  at  the  Christmas-tree,  creeping  about  in 
search  of  Santa  Claus,  tumbling  out  of  bed  on  Christ- 
mas morning,  nmloing  the  jiresents  and  many  other 
subjects  will  suggest,  theni.selves  to  fathers,  mothers 
and  those  of  the  family-circle  possessed  of  a.  camera. 
Do  not  trust  to  chance  to  furnish  suitable  material, 
Imt  rather  jdan  everything  out  carefully  beforehand, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  ehildren  strive  to  create  in 
concrete  form  the  beautiful  Christmas  thought  that 
you  had  in  mind. 

This  year  the  family,  and  iiarticularly  every  man 
in  it,  should  i-eecive  sjiecial  attention.  As  already 
pointed  out,  a year  from  to-day  may  find  one  or  more 
missing  from  the  family-circle,  and  pictures  made  at 
this  f'hristmas  slionid  tie  technically  perfect  for  reasons 
that  are  obvious.  In  tliis  connection,  it  shonld  lie 
remembered  that  these  jiictiires  are  of  greater  value, 
jierhaps,  to  those  that  are  away  than  to  those  tliat. 
stay  at  home.  Despite  the  seriousness  of  this  advice, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  family-circle  be  jiortraycd 
as  sorrowful;  on  the  contrary,  let  every  face  beam  n ith 
happinc.ss,  and  thus  let  it  send  out  a feeling  of  good 
I'heer  that  will  renew  and  sli-englhen  the  courage  of 
every  member  of  th.e  family  al  home  and  abroad. 


In  recent  years,  a snowy  Christmas  has  been  rather 
rare,  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  However,  this  year  Santa  Claus  may  visit 
ns  amid  the  whirling  snow,  and  we  should  be  ready 
with  our  cameras.  Gathering  the  Christmas-greens, 
bringing  in  the  A’ule-log  and  kindred  outdoor  subjects 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  judges.  Likewise,  boys  and 
girls  with  their  sleds,  or  making  a snow-man  or  having 
a snowball  fight  would  make  admirable  material.  In 
the  city,  the  Christmas-shoppers,  the  hurrying  throngs 
on  the  streets,  the  small-ware  and  toy  pedlars,  the 
children  gazing  longingly  into  shop-windows  and  a 
portrayal  of  the  wistfulness  of  the  poor  — all  would 
furnish  the  camerist  with  innumerable  opportunities. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  to  do  justice  to  these  and 
similar  ( hristmas-subjects  the  camerist  must  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  Unless  he  feels  the  very 
heartbeats  of  the  subjects  before  him,  his  picture  will 
be  but  a record-photograph  — and  nothing  more. 

Exteriors  and  interiors  of  churches  — with  or  without 
peojile  — offer  many  attractive  bits  of  unusual  subject- 
matter  which,  in  proper  hands,  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  Choir-lioys  singing  Christmas-carols,  wor- 
shipers at  the  altar,  people  entering  or  leaving  the 
church  — with  a sprig  of  holly  in  buttonhole  or  muff 
— social  worker  flelivering  Christmas  dinners  to  the 
poor,  the  Sunday-school  Christmas-tree  and  other 
church  activities  furnish  good  material  at  this  season. 
Then,  again,  the  church-building  itself  may  suggest  an 
ajipropriate  subject  by  its  architecture,  location  or 
history.  In  passing,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a picture 
depicting  an  old  sexton  ringing  the  church-bell  on 
Christmas-morning  in  obedience  to  the  command 
“liing  out  those  Christmas-bells,”  and  showing  his 
face  illumined  by  happy  thoughts  of  the  present  and 
of  long  ago,  might,  if  carefully  done,  be  made  a welcome 
change.  Another  sidiject  along  similar  lines  would  be 
to  mount  the  belfry^  and  photograph  the  bell-ringer 
while  he  plays  Cliristmas-carols  on  the  chimes.  Of 
course,  care  must  be  taken  to  show  unmistakalily  that 
it  is  Christmas-day:  otherwise,  again,  we  have  but  a 
record-photograi>h.  We  might  even  include  the  organ- 
ist, providing  that  we  can  make  his  portrayal  thor- 
oughly convincing.  These  suggestions  may  be  thought 
rather  far-fetched;  but  I mention  them  in  the  attempt 
to  awaken  contestants  to  the  fact  that  conventional, 
stereotyped  Christmas-pictures  will  win  small  favor 
with  the  judges.  Originality  will  have  precedence  over 
conventional,  hackneyed  themes  — no  matter  how 
well  they  are  done.  (Tintestants  should  remember  that 
six  jiersons  gazing  at  the  .same  subject  invariably  see 
it  from  six  ditt'erent  points  of  view.  A Christmas-tree 
is  a conventional  subject;  but  if  it  is  placed  differently, 
decorated  diff'ercntl.v,  lighted  differently  and  photo- 
graphed differently  it  becomes  something  original  — 
something  that  your  neighbor  cannot  do  as  well  as  you. 

Winter-lanilscaiies,  uidess  very  carefully  thought 
out,  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  portrayal  of 
the  Sjiirit  of  Christmas.  Nature  comes  to  our  aid  in 
most  otlier  competitions,  but  with  regard  to  Christmas, 
"nature  uiunioriied"  usually  fails  us  as  an  ally.  No 
matter  how  beautiful  the  snow  s])arkles  in  the  sun.shine, 
oi-  how  magnificent  the  snow-covered  mountain-range 
may  be,  without  the  liuman  element  it  is  simply  win- 
ter; and  such  a |)icture  woidd  be  just  as  a|)i)i'opriate  in 
h'ebruary  — there  is  nothing  about  it  that  reminds  us 
that  it  is  C’hristmas-day. 

.V  subject  that  will  be  taboo  is  one  showing  the  family 
seated  about  a Christmas  dinner-table  that  is  heaped 
with  food.  It  is  hoi)c<l  that  we  may  all  enjoy  onr  Christ- 
mas-dinnei';  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  moderation 
on  oni'  part  will  ensure  a saving  of  sufficient  food  to 
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feed  many  of  our  lioys  “over  there,"  as  well  as  to 
nourish  many  others  to  whom  what  we  leave  on  our 
dinner-plates  constitutes  the  difference  lietween  life 
and  death.  Pictures  of  jolly  Christmas  dinner-[)arties 
therefore  should  be  relegated  to  the  jiast  or  saved  for 
the  future.  Instead,  gather  the  family  about  the  open 
wood-fire  or  fireplace  and,  by  means  of  a flashliglit, 
illumine  the  faces  with  a soft  glow  that  will  reflect 
Christmas  good  cheer  and  that  will  cause  happiness 
instead  of  pain.  These  days  our  hearts  inusl  look  be- 
yond the  narrow  horizon  of  self.  Some  of  our  neigh- 
bors may  know  the  pitile.ss  sting  of  war  as  we  do  not. 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas  Competition  of  1II17  is  like 
no  other  ever  hehl  in  the  long  life  of  Piioto-Kra.  This 
year  Christmas  has  a ileepcT  and  more  spiritual  sig- 
nificance than  any  other  within  the  knowledge  of  this 
generation.  There  must  be  good  cheer,  happiness  and 
gifts;  but  there  must  also  be  thoughtfulness,  courage 
and  sacrifice.  The  camerist  who  can  jiortray  the  Christ- 
mas-spirit  of  1917  must  strive  as  never  before,  d'o  ex- 
pre.ss,  pictorially,  that  which  lies  too  deep  for  wonis 
is  an  undertaking  worthy  the  best  mental  and  jihysical 
effort,  .\lxive  all.  make  each  jiicture  speak  the  truth. 
Let  absolute  sincerity  govern  every  stej).  so  that  the 
beholder  feels  and  appreciates  what  the  Christmas  of 
1917  means  throughout  the  world.  Prize-winners  in 
this  momentous  competithm  will  have  reason,  in  the 
years  to  come,  to  rejoice  that  they  were  enabled  to 
portray,  in  a picture,  tluuights  whicli  thousands  carried 
in  their  hearts  but  were  unable  to  express. 

A.  n H. 


How  England  Treats  Prisoners  of  War 

Photography  in  one  of  its  most  benedicent  and  con- 
vincing forms  is  exemplified  by  a thirty-two  page 
brochure,  entitled  “(icrman  Prisoners  in  Great  Pritain," 
which  contains  over  fifty  photograjihs  in  halftone  — 
ten  of  the  plates  being  0.1  x 9 inches  (full-|)agc)  — 
scenes  in  six  of  the  largest  prisoners’  cami)s  in  Great 
Pritain  — Donington  Hall,  Alexandra  Palace,  Dor- 
chester, Handforth,  Lofthouse  Park  and  Eastcote. 
spi'cial  edition  of  this  book  coidains  over  one  hundred 
halftones.  They  illustr.ate  nearly  every  asiiect  of  life  in 
the  cainjis,  and  show  that  the  living-eoudil  ions  of  the 
prisoners  is  well-nigh  iileal.  The  ((Uarters  offer  every 
rea.sonable  couiforl,  and  ojjporf unit ies  for  entertain- 
ment and  siKirls,  at  all  sea.sons  of  the  year.  The  book 
has  pictures  of  beautiful  gardens,  evidencing  the  [)ris- 
oners’  love  of  floriculture  and  showing  the  men  busily 
earing  for  the  ])lants;  extensive  vegetable  gardens; 
swimming-pools;  [loultry-yanls;  playgrounds,  with 
the  men  j)laying  football;  tennis-courts  (games  in  i>rog- 
ress);  miniidure  yacht  races  iii  the  large  ixmd;  a band- 
coiK-ert  in  the  barracks  square;  th<‘  sailors’  siesta  (rest- 
ing in  hammocks),  and  of  other  outiloor  activities.  In- 
door-life is  dei)icte<l  b,\-  j)ictures  of  the  theater  (a  dress- 
rehearsal);  the  reading-romns;  the  toy-factory;  the 
carpenters’  sho]);  the  tailors’  sho]>;  the  recreation- 
room;  the  billiard-room;  the  ^ . M.  C.  games-room; 
the  post-office  (parcels  arriving  from  home);  the  bar- 
ber’s shop;  indivi<lual  prisoners  busy  with  their  hol>- 
bies  — artists  (finished  [xirfraits  of  Emperor  William), 
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ciihiiict-iiiakors,  model-iiKikor.s  ami  iiecdle-worker.i. 
'J'lie  larger  pictures  of  the  hook  illustrate  more  impor- 
taiil  subjects,  viz,,  the  spacious  sleeping-halls,  one  of 
which  is  tlic  nave  of  a catijcdral;  the  diuiug-hall;  the 
kitchen;  the  hakery;  the  canteen  and  the  cha])cl. 
d'here  are  also  several  large  grou])s  of  prisoners,  and 
views  f)f  the  dilferent  camiis. 

Kverywhere  a spirit  of  ease  and  contentment  seems 
lo  iircvail  - due  to  the  sfalcmcnt  in  the  foreword  that 
the  |)risoners  were  left  entirely  free  to  choose  whethei’ 
or  not  they  would  he  ])hotographed.  'J'he  photogra- 
phers were  given  exjilicit  instructions  that  no  prisoma- 
was  to  he  l)holographed  without  his  consent,  and  that 
neither  comindsion  nor  persuasion  was  to  he  em])loycd 
to  imlnce  any  one  to  form  part  of  a groti)).  'Phese  in- 
s|rncli(ms  were  “Irictly  carriial  out.  ami  it  is  significant 
of  the  readiness  with  which  the  men  allowed  themselves 


to  he  photograi)hed  that  rej)eated  recpiests  were  re- 
ceived Ity  the  authorities  that  copies  of  the  photo- 
graphs should  he  placed  on  sale  in  the  camps. 

These  interesting  ])hotogTaphs  were  made  in  response 
to  a re(|iiest  received  from  Amhassador  Gerard,  when 
in  Iterlin.  hy  the  photographic  .section  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  and  exhilht  hrst-rate  technical  ability. 
Persons  interested  may  procure  copies  at  any  of  the 
offices  of  the  Cnnard  Steamship  Comj)any  in  the  Pmited 
States  and  Canada:  or,  if  need  he,  hy  addressing  the 
request  to  PiiOTO-KiiA. 

Cawenat  (\n  public  gardens) — “Can  yon  tell  me, 
does  this  belong  to  the  arhntns  family.^” 

The  ('ustodian  — “No,  sir;  it  belongs  to  the  corpo- 
ration." London  Sketch. 
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Those  Faulty  View-Finders 

The  use  and  abuse  of  view-finders  is  ever  an  inter- 
esting problem.  The  Amateur  Photographer,  speaking 
editorially,  presents  some  excellent  suggestions  that 
are  of  much  practical  value.  “Hardly  a week  passes 
without  we  hear  of  complaints  from  amateurs  that  the 
view-finders  on  their  cameras  give  an  altogether  differ- 
ent image  from  that  which  is  included  by  the  lens. 
Of  course  this  is,  to  a large  extent,  quite  true;  it  would 
be  an  almost  impossible  task  to  construct  a view-finder 
that  would  give  virtually  the  same  picture  as  that  which 
would  fall  upon  the  plate  or  film,  and  fit  it  to  an  in- 
strument of  moderate  price.  When  the  worker  finds 
that  his  view-finder  has  played  him  fal.se,  he  should  ex- 
amine his  camera  thoroughly  and  satisfy  himself  com- 
pletely upon  the  following  points,  and  the  partial  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  will  be  near  at  hand:  (*-l) 

Whether  the  finder  is  in  a direct  vertical  or  horizontal 
parallel  with  the  lens.  (7i)  If  it  is  of  the  square-form 
fitted  to  the  cheaper  hand-cameras,  and  inteiifled  to 
be  reversible,  whether  the  worker  has.  for  instance,  in- 
cluded in  the  vertical  position  those  parts  of  the  finder 
right  and  left  that  should  belong  to  the  horizontal,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  two  strips  top  and  bottom 
that  belong  to  the  vertical  position.  In  finders  of  this 
sort  where  the  nicks  at  the  corners  are  not  present,  it 
is  a good  plan  to  rule  two  lines  from  right  to  left  near 
the  top  and  bottom  with  Brunswick  Idack  and  a fine 
brush  for  the  horizontal  way  of  the  instrument,  and 
also  two  similar  lines  for  the  vertical  jiosition.  (C)  If 
the  shape  of  the  finder  is  in  a scale  with  the  size  of  the 
plate  or  film  in  use.  (D)  In  the  case  of  a brilliant 
finder,  has  it  been  viewed  from  the  central  jiosition 
above  it?  Finders  of  this  kind  viewed  from  the  side  or 
from  toj)  or  bottom  will  give  a different  angle  of  view 
from  that  when  viewed  exactly  from  the  vertical  center 
above.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
trouble  that  we  hear  of  in  this  direction  is  caused  by 
neglect  of  some  of  the  jioints  mentioned  above.  With 
near  objects,  of  course,  greater  care  is  needed  in  view- 
finding, as  distant  sutijects  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  the  same  in  both  finder  and  negative.  It  is  when 
the  subject  is  ten  feet  or  so  away  that  the  finder  should 
be  examined,  and  all  due  allowance  made  that  is  deemed 
necessary." 

Diffusing  the  Focus 

The  question  of  diffusion  is  one  that  is  of  interest  to 
every  camera-worker.  A writer  in  The  Amateur  Pho- 
toyrapher  gives  a method  that  is  not  absolutely  new, 
but  always  of  value  to  know.  “ It  is  sometimes  wanted 
to  obtain  an  even  softness  in  the  definition  over  the 
entire  jiicture,  and  for  this  a soft-focus  lens  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  essential.  The  jiresent  writer  recently, 
when  attempting  a landscajie-subject,  managed  this 
by  puffing  a cloud  of  cigarette  smoke  across  the  lens 
rluring  a rather  long  exjiosure.  d'lie  result  was  an  agree- 
able softness  over  the  whole  of  the  jiicture.  This,  how- 
ever. needs  some  care,  and  to  otitain  the  best  result,  a 
good  quantity  of  .'moke  should  be  drawn  into  the  mouth, 
and  then  sharj)ly  exhaled  in  the  form  of  a cloud  across 
the  lens,  the  reasoji  for  sharj)  exlialation  being  to  break 
uj)  tendrils  of  smoke  that  wouhl  have  a bail  effect  ujion 
the  picture  and  produce  streaks.  The  .above  has  been 


suggested  before  when  diffusion  is  wished  for,  when 
using  the  enlarging-lantern,  but  we  have  never  seen 
it  previously  advocated  as  a valuable  aid  in  landscajie 
or  even  portrait-work  in  obtaining  an  even  diffusion 
over  ev'ery  jilaue  in  the  comjiosition.” 

Permanency  of  Autochrome  Positives 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  jiermancnc.y  of  Lumiere 
•Vutochrome  jilates  is  sometimes  questioned,  a Lumiere 
expert  was  asked  to  make  a statement  with  regard  to 
this  imjiortant  matter.  In  reply  he  said  that  an  Auto- 
chrome plate  properly  develojied  and  jirotected  from 
sunlight  will  not  fade.  Moreover,  he  added  that  he 
had  one  that  hung  in  a window,  southern  exposure,  in 
direct  sunlight,  for  three  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  had  faded  very  little.  However,  if  Auto- 
chromes are  not  re-devcioped  sufliciently  to  remove  all  un- 
reduced silver,  they  are  ajit  to  fade  or  stain  in  time. 

In  connection  with  the  jiermanency  of  Autochrome 
transparencies,  we  were  jileased  to  receive  a call  from 
Mr.  George  II.  Lane,  of  York,  Pa.,  who  is  a veteran 
Autoehromist.  Strangely  enough,  he  showed  us  a rich, 
clear  and  beautiful  jiositive  made  on  one  of  the  first 
Lumiere  Autochrome  plates  sold  in  the  ITnitcd  States, 
in  1007.  The  sidiject  was  a graceful  group  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Argentine  flags,  and  was  made  after  Mr.  Lane 
arrive<l  in  South  .\merica  jtist  ten  years  ago. 

Photographing  Animals 

A coNTHUiUTOK  to  Thc  Amateur  Pholoyraphcr  gives 
several  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  jihotograjihing 
animals.  “One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  this  branch 
of  work  is  in  catching  and  retaining  for  a moment  the 
attention  of  the  animal.  This  can  usually  be  done  by 
making  a stiitable  noise.  Dogs  — the  luizz  of  a bee  or 
mew  of  a cat.  Cuts  — a scratclnng  noise,  such  as  one 
can  make  by  drawing  a jiin  over  rough  jiaper.  A’oung 
cats  are  usually  attracted  by  slowly  moving  a feather 
attached  to  a bit  of  thread.  Cou'S  — generally  jiay 
notice  to  the  well-imitated  bark  of  a dog.  Sheep  — are 
similarly  attracted,  but  in  their  case  tlie  noise,  if  too 
loud,  will  set  them  on  the  run.  Horses  can  usually  be 
attracted  by  a shrill  whistle.  It  has  been  stated  that 
horses  can  hear  a higher  note  than  that  liarely  audible 
by  human  ears.  Pmdtry  — everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  clucking  sound  usually  nuule  in  the  farmyard  by 
those  who  feeil  the  fowls." 

Physical  Reduction  for  Negatives 

,\n  excellent  method  for  the  physical  reduction  of 
negatives  is  found  in  a recent  issue  of  The  Professional 
Photographer.  “Ground  cultlefish  and  resin  mixed  in 
equal  j>arts  make  a very  good  j)owder  for  rubbing  down 
an  over-deuse  j>art  of  a negative,  d’he  best  way  to  use 
it  is  to  take  some  f)f  the  j)owder  on  the  finger-1  iji  and 
rub  with  a circular  motion  on  the  jiart  to  be  reduced. 
If  the  j)art  is  too  small  for  this  method,  use  the  j)owder 
on  the  jioint  of  a jiajier-.'tumj).  For  large  sjiaees,  where 
more  friction  can  be  used,  fine  j)umice  and  the  finest 
grade  of  emery  mixed  together  make  a very  good  jiow- 
der.  The  emery  should  be  the  grade  used  by  ojjtiei.ans 
and  jeweler,'." 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 
357  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  ioT  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Eha 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Beginners’  Competition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  course, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
teredin  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unsvccessfnl  prints  will  not  be  returned  sinless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  v’ith  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
publi.shed  in  Photo-Era,  ftill  credit  being  given. 

().  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-nnmber,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and.  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
bi/  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  c.rposurc,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
retnrn-po.ftage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  7vill  be  sent  upon 
rccpiest.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

7.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
1 2 X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
Stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  I,arge  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  toss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  September  30,  1917 

First  Prize:  J.  H.  Saunders. 

Second  Prize:  Alvah  G.  Clark. 

Third  Prize:  Ralph  H.  Blohni. 

Honorable  Mention:  Alfred  Cohn,  George  'W.  French, 
Emil  H.  Kopp,  ,Jr.,  Henry  L.  Osborn,  Alice  J.  Platt, 
Geo.  P.  Russell,  E.  'VV.  Underhill. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Geo.  W.  Dell,  Louis  G.  Kurtze- 
born,  Edgar  Rutter,  Joseph  S.  Sylvester,  Jr. 


Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered,  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 


A Photographic  Jewel 

October  26,  1917. 

Dear  Doctor  French: 

I have  a number  of  near-jewels  in  my  library,  but 
Anderson’s  “Pictorial  Landscape-Photography,”  pub- 
lished by  you  and  awarded  me  as  prize  in  “Our  Con- 
tributing Critics”  competition,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
diamond.  I shall  read  it  many  times  for  pleasure  and 
shall  study  it  diligently  for  profit. 

With  best  n ishes,  I am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  II.  Lamb. 
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ADJUSTING  THE  SAIL 

FIRST  PRIZE 


Christmas  and  the  Camerist 

Aside  from  the  gift  of  a camera,  most  amateur- 
photographers  receive  comparatively  few  {)liotogra])hic 
Christmas-presents.  By  tliat,  1 mean  tliat  many  rela- 
tives and  friemls  seem  to  hold  to  the  belief  that  the 
gift  of  a camera  is  all  that  is  needed  to  e(|uip  the  cam- 
erist completely  and  efficiently  for  any  ])hotogra|)hic 
work  to  he  done.  I’o.ssihly  these  well-meaning  i)eoi»le 
think  that  a developing,  printing  and  enlarging-ei|nip- 
ment  is  included  within  the  camera,  or  that  trays, 
graduates,  chemicals,  fixing-hoxes  and  devoloping- 
tanks  are  no  longer  required.  True  enough,  if  the  cam- 
erist is  a push-the-hutton-and-run-to-the-corner-drug- 
store-with-the-film  type  c>t  worker,  a camera  without 
even  a carrying-case  is  sufficient  photo-e()uii)inent . On 
the  other  hand,  the  camerist  who  is  in  the  game  for  all 
it  is  worth  needs  and  will  appreciate  many  [ihoto- 
accessories,  which  will  enafde  him  to  improve  his  work 
and  the  efficiency  of  his  equipment. 

lA-t  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a memher  of  your 
immediate  family  received  a new  camera  la.st  Christ- 
mas. During  the  year  he  may  have  added  such  photo- 
accessories as  he  could  afford  on  those  that  he  needed 
the  most.  We  will  further  assume  that  he  has  grown 
tired  of  develojiing  his  films  in  the  im|)rovised  dark- 
room beneath  the  cellar-stairs  and  that  his  one  desire 
is  to  obtain  a develoiiing-tank.  rnfortunately,  the 
size  of  tank  needed  costs  about  seven  dollars,  and,  in 
these  times,  that  amount  is  just  seven  rlolhirs  too  much. 
However,  if  the  members  of  the  family  can  be  made  to 
forego  the  giving  of  neckties,  slceve-suj)porters,  fancy 
suspenders  ami  pocket-kinves  in  favor  of  concentrating 
financially  on  the  .seven-dollar  developing-tank,  our 
camerist  will  be  gladdened  on  Christmas-morning, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  familv-resources  will  be  con- 
served. We  hear  much  these  days  of  “community- 
activities,’'  why  not  have  community  — or  better, 
family  Christmas-presents  to  deserving  camerists. 


.1.  II.  SAUNDERS 

beginners'  CUNTES'I' 


Needless  to  say,  seven-dollar  developing-tanks  are 
the  exce])tion  rather  than  the  rule;  but  the  fact  reinaius 
that  the  family,  individually  or  collectively,  can  do 
much  to  hel]>  the  amateur-|)liotogra])her  enjoy  his 
equiiunent.  It  often  hai>i)ens  that  one  new  enamel- 
tray  in  which  to  wash  prints  com])letes  an  otherwise 
incomplete  set  of  trays.  Aletal  or  wooden  clips  with 
which  to  hang  up  films  to  dry  are  always  welcome, 
.'stirring-rods  and  paddles  with  which  to  handle  prints 
save  the  aiipearance  of  finger-nails  and  helj)  to  avoid 
staining  the  prints.  Tray-thennometers  and  stirring- 
rod  thermometers  are  invaluable  for  mixing  solutions 
ami  during  dcveloinnent.  Direct-view  tinders  are 
gaining  favor  steadily  and  are  now  supplied  to  fit 
nearly  all  makes  of  cameras.  Spirit-levels  are  a ne- 
cessity to  the  careful  worker  who  wishes  to  avoid 
showing  water  running  iq)  or  down  hill.  Itay-tilters, 
and  their  value  in  i)hotograi)hing  landscapes,  cloud- 
etfects  ami  llower-stinlies.  necil  not  lie  enqihasized. 
There  are  many  kinds  and  at  all  prices.  'I'lieir  selection 
shoulil  depend  on  the  work  to  be  done.  Extra  ])latc- 
holders  can  always  be  used  to  a<lvantage,  and  likewise 
printing-frames.  Eidarging-cameras  are  now  used 
widely  and  are  an  excellent  addition  to  any  camerist  s 
equipment,  'rhere  will  always  be  a demand  for  a sub- 
stantial Iripod,  particularly  for  interior  exjiosures.  To 
this  should  be  fitted  a ball-and-socket  joint  to  permit 
the  camera  to  be  tilted  to  any  desired  angle.  .Mluims 
to  hold  the  ])icLures  are  essential,  ami  cn.able  the  cam- 
erist to  jiresent  his  work  neatly  and  in  orderly  se- 
quence. In  this  connection  iirint-rollers  are  of  great 
assistance,  and  likewise  a jarof  pure  ))holo-i)aste.  With- 
out continued  enumeratiou,  it  should  be  addeil  that 
])hoto-chemicals  are  now  exiiensive  and  that  many 
camerists  would  aiqireciate  au  ounce  or  a pound  of 
their  favorite  developer  as  a ('hristmas-jiresent. 

Many  times  I have  pointed  out  that  in  most  cases  a 
photo-fan  is  not  the  reader  that  a baseball  fan  is  known 
to  be.  man  that  is  interested  in  the  “great  national 
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game''  will  rattle  off  the  names  of  players,  hox-scores, 
hatting-averages,  games  to  be  played  and  other  in- 
formation as  if  he  were  an  expert;  whereas  many  ])hoto- 
fans  must  be  coaxed  to  read  even  the  photographic 
magazines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excellent  books  on 
photography  now  on  the  market  — particularly  those 
endorsed  by  PnoTO-EuA.  Baseball-fans  consider  their 
time  well  spent  to  keep  informed  on  the  very  latest 
developments  of  their  favorite  game.  Why  shouhl  not 
photo-fans  be  as  well-informed.^'  There  seems  to  be  a 
irrevailing  impre.ssion  that  most  books  on  photography 
are  “too  deej)”  for  the  digestion  of  the  amateur.  True; 
there  are  many  highly  technical  W’orks  that  are  beyond 
the  average  amateur;  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  there 
are  many  interesting  and  readable  books  that  would 
do  the  camerist  much  good  to  read. 

Every  amateur-photographer  shoidd  be  a subscriber 
to  one  or  more  photographic  magazines  — domestic 
and  foreigTi  — and  he  should  own  a few  standard 
liooks  on  theoretical  and  practical  photography  with 
at  least  three  good  books  on  composition.  Some  may 
say,  “Why  read  these  books  when  the  direction-book 
that  came  with  my  camera  gives  me  all  the  informa- 
tion I need?”  The  answer  rests  with  the  individual 
camerist.  How'ever,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  amateur- 
photographers  who  are  successfid  and  whose  names 
ap[)ear  at  Exhibitions  and  Salons  hare  read  and  do 
read  photographic  literature  carefully,  thoroughly  ami 
exhaustively.  Those  who  wish  to  give  a camerist  a 
Christmas-gift  that  will  l>e  of  permanent  and  educa- 
tional vahie  should  see  to  it  that  he  is  given  a sub- 
scription to  a standard  photographic  magazine  and 
that  he  is  given  <at  least  one  reliable  work  on  photog- 
raphy and  one  on  composition. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  be  exhaustive  in  my 
Christmas-gift  suggestions.  If  I have  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  interest  of  those  most  vitally  concerned, 
the  effort  has  been  well  repaid.  Without  a doubt  other 
means  to  attain  the  same  end  will  suggest  themselves 
to  relatives  and  friends  of  the  camerist.  Whatever  the 
means  employed,  I may  safely  say,  in  behalf  of  amateur- 
photographers  in  general,  that  each  photographic  Christ- 
mas-pre.sent  given  will  be  deeply  appreciated  because 
it  was  unexpected  and  because  it  may  have  been  be- 
vond  the  fimmcial  reach  of  the  ha])py  recipient. 

A.  II.  B. 

Hypnotism  and  Photography 

Editors  of  Photo-Era: 

Dear  Sirs, — In  view  of  the  high  plane  upon  which 
Photo-Era  is  conducted,  may  I doubt  the  wisdom  of 
your  seeming  acceptance  in  its  jiages  of  there  being 
such  a thing  as  “Psychic  Photography,”  or  of  the  use 
and  power  of  hypnotism  as  related  in  connection  w'ith 
the  Indian  juggler  story. 

As  mystic  and  sjiiritualistic  mediums  from  the  Eox 
sisters  to  Palladino  have  been  exposed  continuously 
for  the  mere  tricksters  they  were,  it  would  seem  wiser 
that  you  should  stamp  as  absolutely  absurd  and  be- 
neath consideration  the  existence  of  the  slightest  truth 
in  such  claims,  the  more  esjiecially  as  in  the  jiresent 
day  our  highest  anthorities  deny  even  the  claim  of 
mental  telepathy  which  made  so  much  noise  after  hyp- 
nolisni  had  had  its  day. 

'I'he  references  in  your  article  to  the  late  Mr.  Mask- 
elyne  are  misleading,  lie  was  not  an  authority  “in 
s[)irit-i>henomena,”  but  an  ex])erl  in  the  ex])osure  of 
the  tricks  of  si)irit-i)henoinena.  As  I knew  ^Ir.  Mask- 
elyne,  I can  (|uote  him  ilirectly  as  staling  whal  hestateil, 
again  and  again,  in  jirivate  and  in  jinblic,  that  there 
W'as  no  sneli  jierformanee  ever  gi\en  in  India,  or  else- 


where, as  the  one  you  quote.  At  one  period  of  his  ca- 
reer Mr.  Maskelyne  visited  India  to  investigate  this 
and  other  alleged  marvelous  tricks  of  the  native  jug- 
glers. On  his  return  to  England,  he  stated  that  he 
never  found  one  above  the  level  of  ordinary  sleight- 
of-hand  work,  and  his  offer  of  4'50  to  any  one  there  to 
perform  the  so-called  rope-trick  was  never  taken  up. 

The  story  of  this  aro.se  from  an  early-traveler’s  story; 
it  has  persisted  for  years  though  never  confirmed,  just 
as  the  story  of  the  use  of  a camera  to  prove  that  there 
W'as  no  rope,  the  audience  being  hypnotized,  has  also 
been  proved  a myth. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Heller  was  giving  his  perform- 
ances in  the  old  theater  here  in  New  York,  knowm  as 
the  Comique,  I met  him  frequently,  and,  like  Maskelyne, 
he  was  always  greatly  amused  and  disgusted  by 
any  belief  in  spiritualism,  mesmerism  or  hypnotism, 
declaring  that  there  was  nothing  that  any  practitioner 
in  these  delusions  exhibited  he  could  not  beat  by  still 
greater  mystifying  illusions.  To  prove  this,  he  gave  a 
special  “seance, ’’one  afternoon,  for  a lot  of  new'spaper- 
men,  many  of  them  his  personal  friends.  I was  unable 
to  be  present,  but  my  cousin  — then  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  World  — who  was  there,  told  me  what 
Heller  did  that  afternoon  made  his  blood  run  cold,  al- 
though warned  that  all  w'as  mere  trickery.  Disem- 
bodied heads  floated  about  the  darkened  theater,  arm- 
less hands  tapped  on  the  shoulder,  spirits  ( !)  arose  from 
the  stage,  floated  in  air  and  vanished,  furniture  moved 
without  visible  agency,  and  altogether  my  cousin  said 
that  it  W'as  “gha.stly,”  and  would  have  been  nerve 
and  sold  destroying  in  other  circumstances. 

Weak  minds  are  all  too  easily  influenced  — witness 
the  persistence  of  the  alleged  miracle  in  the  appearance 
in  the  heavens  of  the  angelic  archers  at  the  battle  of 
Mons,  which  turned  the  tide  of  battle  for  the  French 
and  English.  This  “miracle”  had  its  rise  in  a pretty 
little  story  by  Arthur  Machem,  the  English  author. 
The  story  spread  and  spread,  till  finally  accepted,  as  a 
veritable  modern  miracle,  by  thousands  of  the  credu- 
lous, and  even  by  priests  and  ministers,  and  was  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  the  “occult”  societies,  and  really 
found  per.sons  who  solemnly  attested  that  they  actually 
saw  the  angel-archers  and  heard  their  encouraging 
cries.  Alachem  liecame  so  worried  liy  all  this  that  he 
made  every  attempt  to  run  down  these  alleged  eye-and- 
ear-witnesses,  but  was  never  able  to  find  them. 

The  story  of  the  Indian  rope-trick  is  but  the  story  of 
a hundred  incredulous  things  that  fascinate  w'eak  im- 
aginations until  persistence  in  the  relation  makes  them 
accejited  l)y  such  as  based  on  verity. 

I should  like  to  see  Bhoto-Era  ennobling  the  art  of 
Photograiihy  to  its  highest  scientific  achievement 
rather  than  have  it  .seem  to  acquiesce  in  the  use  of 
honest  cameras  and  lenses  to  trick-photography  by 
unsci'U])\dous  humbugs. 

Sincerely  yours. 

II.  EmVARIXS-FlCKEN. 

[d'he  article  “Psychic  Photography,”  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Edwards-Ficken,  .-qipeared  in  Photo-Era,  .Vugust, 
1917,  on  the  “Crucible”  page.  We  ajipreciate  the  in- 
terest and  friendly  si>irit  shown  by  Mr.  Edwards- 
Ficken,  but  we  did  not  intend  to  go  on  record  as  be- 
lieving in  these  impossible  tricks.  The  article  in  epies- 
tion  W'as  quoted  in  the  main  from  a reliable  foreign  ex- 
change witli  the  desire  to  bring  an  interesting  incident 
to  the  attention  of  American  amateur-photograjdiers. 
We  did  not  supiuise  for  a moment  that  it  would  be 
taken  seriously  by  real  students  of  ]isychic  phenomena, 
since  tliey  have  at  hand  far  more  reliable  data  than 
those  containeil  in  a shoi't  (pioted  article. — Editor.] 
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STONY  BROOK 


ALVA II  G.  CT.ARK 


On  Approval 

The  British  Journal  of  Photorira/jhy  coiniiieiits  on 
doing  business  “on  apiiroval”  in  the  United  States. 
It  says;  “Our  American  cousins  (or  is  it  brothers  now?j 
are  usually  credited  with  being  good  hands  at  trading, 
so  that  ive  were  rather  surprised  in  looking  through 
some  of  their  recent  publications  to  find  that  certain 
writers  claim  to  have  done  a satisfactory  busine.ss  in 
enlargements,  home-j)hotography  and  the  like,  on  the 
ba.sis  of  payment  if  the  work  is  approved.  On  the 
other  side,  conditions  may  be  different;  but  here  we  do 
not  think  such  a proposition  would  be  found  to  pay, 
in  the  long  run.  AVe  have  seen  too  much  of  the  evils 
of  the  ‘invitation’  sitting  to  wish  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple to  copies  and  enlargements,  especially  when  the 
orders  are  obtained  by  using  a mailing-list  of  strangers. 
-Vt  the  same  time,  we  think  that  photographers  as  a 
body  might  be  a little  more  sj)cculative  in  dealing 
with  clients  from  whom  they  have  already  received 
orders.  \Ye  have  known  men  who  have  added  consid- 
erably to  their  turnover  by  making  enlargements  or 
copies  in  a superior  style  from  aiijiroved  pictures,  aixl 
suVjniitting  them  after  the  original  order  was  com- 
pleted. This  helps  to  fill  up  dull  times,  anil  the  few 
rejects  will  come  in  very  usefully  as  siiecimens.’’ 


Showing  Autochrome  Transparencies 

Any  camera-club  that  desires  to  entertain  its  mem- 
bers and  friends  this  winter  with  a display  of  Auto- 
chrome  Transparencies  may  adopt  the  method  of 
.Vlfrcd  Homes  Lewis,  described  in  these  pages  several 
years  ago.  It  consists  of  a series  of  caliinets  constructed 
of  thin  wood  boards,  illuminated  by  powerful  'I'ling- 
sten  or  Mazda  lamps,  used  at  proper  voltage,  and 
screened  by  sheets  of  glass  covered  by  bluish-white 
tissue-paper  on  which  rest  the  transparencies. 

Action-Pictures  Wanted 

-Vll  who  have  enjoyed  reading  the  literary  contri- 
butions to  Piioto-Era  l>y  E.  L.  C.  Morse  will  lie  glad 
to  come  to  his  rescue  with  jiictures  according  to  his 
classified  advertisement  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Morse  needs 
scenes  of  rural  life  — ■ a farmer  jilowing  a field,  a mower, 
a man  raking  hay,  a boy  going  to  school,  a woman 
mending  stockings  or  i)re|)aring  dinner.  Likewise,  he 
needs  any  lively  scene  in  the  street  — a man  at  work 
or  a child  at  play;  also,  scenes  of  activity  on  land  or 
water.  Please  look  over  your  negatives  carefully,  with- 
out delay,  and  report  to  Mr.  Morse,  for  whose  honesty 
of  motive  and  [lolicy  Piioto-Eha  vouches  cheerfully. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
S67  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Jf  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


J.  G. — To  photograph  mahogany  furniture  so 
that  the  grain  will  show,  employ  a panchromatic  plate 
and  an  orange-red  filter,  such  as  the  ^Yratten  & Wain- 
wright  Tricolor  A.  This  will  record  the  greatest  pos- 
sible contrast  between  the  lighter  and  darker  portions 
of  the  wood,  and  so  make  the  most  of  the  beauty  of  the 
grain.  For  very  dark  old  mahogany  or  rosewood  it 
may  be  necessary  to  emj)loy  a deep-red  filter,  such  as 
the  Wratten  & Wainwright  F.  This  should  be  avoided 
if  possible,  however,  because  the  manner  in  which  it 
overcorrects  all  lighter  tones  tends  to  give  a general 
impression  of  untruth. 

H.  W.  J. — The  Fraunhofer  Lines,  in  spectrum 
analysis,  are  the  transverse  dark  lines  observed  when 
viewing  the  solar  siiectrum  in  a spectroscope. 

D.  A.  P. — To  develop  a panchromatic  plate, 
which  is  sensitive  to  all  colors,  that  light  must  be  used 
by  which  one  can  see  the  most  with  the  least  possible 
illumination,  which  is  a green  safelight.  Such  a safe- 
light  usually  consists  of  a sheet  of  glass  coated  with  a 
bright  yellow  gelatine  film,  and  another  sheet  coated 
with  a bright  green  film,  bound  face  to  face,  with  a thick 
sheet  of  green  paper  between.  Obviously  these  colors 
must  be  accurately  adjusted  in  the  spectroscope  and  by 
trial  with  the  ])lates.  Every  manufacturer  of  panchro- 
matic plates  either  sells  a suitable  safelight  or  recom- 
mends one,  and  the  camerist  will  do  well  to  adopt  it. 

W.  C.  IL — The  role  of  potassium  metabisul- 
phite in  the  developer  is  purely  that  of  a preserv- 
ative. As  such  it  is  conceded  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  usual  oxalic  acid  in  a pyro-formula.  h^or 
,SO-niinute  development  at  a temperature  of  65  degrees 


the  following  is  excellent: 

,\.  Water 16  ounces 

Pota.ssium  metabisulphite  76  grains 

Pyro  1 ounce 

B.  Water 16  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  3 ounces 

C.  Water 16  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydnjus  1 ounce 


For  use,  take  J ounce  of  each  stock-solution  and  make 
up  to  48  ounces  with  water. 

F.  .<\.  C.  — For  landscape-work  a two-  or 
three-time  filter  is  usually  the  best,  inasmuch 
as  in  clear  weather  it  permits  the  making  of  snapshots 
without  the  bother  of  a tripod.  Burke  & James,  Inc., 
G.  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Company,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Bausch  & I.omb  Oj)tical  Comi)any,  C.  P. 
Gocrz  .American  tlptical  Comi)any  and  other  firms 
manufacture  filters  in  all  speeds  and  at  all  prices.  We 
would  suggest  that,  since  you  have  a Cioerz  V.  P.  Tenax 
Camera,  with  Dagor  lens,  that  you  write  first  to  the 
C.  P.  Goerz  .American  Oi)tical  Com]>any  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  arc  able  to  supply  you  with  the 
correct  filter.  Should  they  be  unable  to  meet  your  re- 
quirements, it  would  then  be  advisable  for  you  to  write 
to  the  other  manufacturers.  For  portraits  the  above- 
mentioned  filter  would  be  serviceable,  but  shoidd  you 
wish  greater  correction  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 


use  a five-  or  ten-time  filter,  providing  the  subject  re- 
mained motionless.  It  is  possible  for  you  to  obtain 
plates  for  your  camera  that  may  be  used  efficiently 
with  any  filter.  Any  standard  orthochromatic  dry- 
plate  will  serve  you  satisfactorily.  From  our  experience, 
Cramer,  Eastman,  Imperial,  W'ellington,  Barnett, 
Paget,  Ilford,  Hammer  and  other  makes  of  dryplates 
in  your  size  do  excellent  work. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  \vrite  to  the  G.  Cramer 
Dry-Plate  Company  and  the  Hammer  Dry-Plate 
Company,  both  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  their  booklets 
dealing  with  ray-filters.  AA'e  would  also  suggest  writing 
to  Burke  & .lames,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Bausch 
& Lomb  Optical  Company  and  other  manufacturers 
for  whatever  descriptive  matter  they  may  have  on 
hand  dealing  with  filters.  We  believe  that  after  you 
have  carefully  read  these  various  booklets,  which 
really  are  not  technical,  you  will  be  able  to  make  your 
own  decision  to  advantage. 

S.  R. — There  are  many  excellent  and  safe 
gas  darkroom- lamps  on  the  market.  Nearly  all 
manufacturers  make  one  or  more  models,  and  we  would 
not  have  the  space  to  mention  all  of  them.  However, 
by  calling  at  one  of  the  dealer’s  in  New  York  City,  we 
are  sure  that  he  will  have  on  hand  what  you  require. 
The  Eastman  professional  darkroom-lamps  are  excel- 
lent. With  regard  to  your  darkroom  in  the  bathroom, 
we  note  what  you  say  about  the  walls  and  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  red  glass.  AVe  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  you  to  darken  the  high  brick-wall 
outside  of  your  bathroom-window.  With  regard  to  the 
use  of  red  glass  to  avoid  the  light  coming  from  this  wall, 
we  beg  to  say  that  you  should  be  very  careful  to  buy 
copper-flashed  red  glass;  otherwise,  you  will  not  have 
a light  that  is  absolutely  safe.  The  smaller  the  area  of 
the  glass,  the  Ijctter  it  will  be,  and  the  less  chance  for 
trouble.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  that 
a developing-tank  would  do  away  with  all  of  your 
difficulties,  since  by  the  use  of  a changing-bag  you 
could  load  the  tank  and  then  do  all  the  work  in  broad 
daylight,  with  the  window’s  open,  and  in  comfort. 
With  regard  to  the  side  from  which  the  light  should 
fall  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  definite  rule.  The  entire 
matter  rests  with  the  subject  at  hand  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  picture  is  to  be  made.  We  would  refer 
you  to  Paid  Lewis  Anderson’s  “Pictorial  Landscape- 
Photography,’’  mentioned  in  Photo-Era,  and  to 
Poore’s  excellent  book  “Pictorial  Composition  and 
the  Critical  .ludgment  of  Pictures,”  both  of  w’hich  would 
be  of  assistance  to  you.  AA'ith  regard  to  an  orthochro- 
matic plate  w’ithout  a filter,  for  j)ortraiture,  we  believe 
that  for  most  subjects  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  same 
plate  used  with  a filter. 

J.  M.  B. — With  regard  to  obtaining  a soft- 
focus  effect  from  a sharp  negative  by  means  of 
diffusion  in  the  enlarging,  we  would  say  that 
although  diffusion  may  be  obtained  by  manipulating 
the  lens  in  the  enlarging-camera,  this  diffusion  is,  not 
equivalent  to  the  same  diffusion  obtained  from  a nega- 
tive made  from  a soft-focus  lens.  Also,  it  is  possible 
to  t.ake  an  anastigmat  lens  and  by  careful  manipula- 
tion to  oldain  more  or  less  diffusion.  This,  however, 
requires  extraordinary  skill,  and  cannot  be  done  in 
every  case,  since  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  every 
anastigmat  lens,  no  matter  what  its  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  plate,  will  produce  some  one  plane  sharply. 
There  are  two  ways  that  we  believe  might  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  to  obtain  the  desired  effect.  One  is  to  obtain 
a soft-focus  lens  and  make  your  negatives  with  it. 
The  other  is  to  make  your  negatives  with  an  ordinary 
lens  and  enlarge  them  through  a soft-focus  lens  on  an 
enlarging-camera.  Both  methods  will  obtain  diffusion. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 

Address  all  'prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boijlston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  he  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  expo.mre,  developer  and  printing-process . 


G.  C.  R. — Your  picture  is  top-heavy,  lias  too  imich 
contrast  and  scattered  interest  — above  being  the  dark 
woods,  and  below,  the  brightly  illumined  road,  divided 
sharply  by  a two-board  fence  — the  highest  light  in 
the  picture.  With  the  use  of  a color-screen  or  color- 
filter,  you  doubtle.ss  would  have  obtained  better  color- 
values  and  less  con- 
trast. The  bridge  ap- 
pears to  offer  more 
pictorial  possibilities 
than  your  entire  ar- 
rangement. The  roafi 
itself  is  not  pictur- 
esque, and  the  fence 
least  of  all. 

J.  A.  E. — In  your 
picture,  “Road  in 
the  Park,”  the  tree 
at  the  extreme  left  is 
superfluous.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  it 
had  been  omitted. 

.\lso,  the  tree  at  the 
right  in  the  distance 
is  too  deep  in  tone. 

It  might  easily  have 
been  softened  in  the 
negative  or.  possi- 
bly, in  the  print. 

Otherwise,  the  pic- 
ture expresses  a 
beautiful  outdoor 
spirit,  good  perspec- 
ive,  and  is  other- 
wise attractive. 

-M.  R.  P Your 
near  landscape  con- 
tains a lilank  pioce 
of  sky  in  the  shape 
of  a square  in  the 
upper  left-hand  jiart 
of  the  {licture.  This 
should  be  filled  with 
a cloud,  if  you  have 
one  in  your  nega- 
tive. or  you  might 
make  the  jiicture 
over  again,  posing 
the  figure  against 
a better  background.  ,\t  present,  the  landscape  is 
incomplete.  EurtheruK)re,  the  cfuitrast  is  too  glaring 
between  the  dark  landscape  and  the  white  figure. 
There  appear  to  be  no  color- values,  which  Jiiight  have 
been  procured  with  the  i)roper  kind  of  plate  and  ra\- 
filter.  Mf)reovcr,  the  entire  figure  locjks  as  if  covered 
with  whitewash,  or  some  equally  glaring  white  sub- 
stance. The  legs  of  the  figure  suggest  some  value  of 
flesh-tint:  but  this  is  absent  in  the  arms,  neck  and  face 
of  the  figure  — totally  untrue  to  nature,  yet  i)os.sible  to 
render  correctly  by  orthochromatic  photography. 


G.  E.  M. — The  print  you  sent  us  for  criticism  is  very 
dirty,  showing  very  careless  manipulation  in  printing 
or  developing,  or  both.  Also,  the  water-line  is  not  level, 
which  is  a common  error  and  entirely  inexcusable.  If 
not  in  the  taking  of  the  original  picture,  you  could 
have  avoided  it  by  trimming. 

K.  D.  S. — Your  interpretation  of  the  “Spirit  of  Sum- 
mer,” representing  a young  girl  in  white  and  abbrevi- 
ated costume  in  dancing  attitude,  out  of  doors,  against 
a dark  background  of  shrubbery,  merits  commendation. 
The  young  girl,  in  her  attitude  of  unrestrained  joy, 
hands  above  her  head,  is  admirably  symbolic  of  this 
sidqect,  but  unfortunately  her  hands  are  close  togetlier, 
and,  with  the  bracelet  around  the  right  wrist,  give  the 
impression  of  the  hands  being  shackled.  This  is  of  minor 
importance  compared  with  the  background,  which, 
originally  very  spotty,  has  been  doctored  very  obvi- 
ously, the  white  spots  lieing  toned  down  to  bring  about 
a sort  of  harmony  in  the  Ifackground.  This,  also,  re- 
duces the  sky  be- 
hind the  bushes  to 
a very  low  tone, 
whereas  the  fore- 
ground is  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  the 
sun.  d'he  pose  of  the 
figure  is  natural  and 
convincing  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  lial- 
anced. 

-I.  S.  S.  — “The 
End  of  a Perfect 
Walk”  — a rather 
poor  title  for  a pic- 
ture where  a young 
man  appears  to  be 
hurriedly  scramlding 
over  a wooden  gate 
— is  too  .symmetrical 
to  be  pictorial,  with 
a tree  on  each  side; 
but  there  are  picto- 
rial possibilities  in 
the  scene  which 
could  have  l:)ccn  util- 
ized to  better  a<l- 
vantage.  The  defini- 
tion is  uu|)leasaidly 
sharp.  .\  print  made 
tlirough  one  sheet  of 
thin  transparent  cel- 
luloid jnight  be  bet- 
ter. 

G.  W.  D.  'lour 
pictiu’c,  “Sniisliine 
and  Shallow,”  lacks 
perspective,  and  the 
re  ceding  path 
tlirnugh  the  woods 
a])|>ears  to  be  in  one 
jilane.  d'liis  is  due  to 
faults’  focusing  and 
lin]iroiier  lighting,  d’lie  scene  as  a pictorial  motive  is 
very  pronnsiiig. 

II.  'I'.  ’t  our  picture  of  a gai'den-sccne  is  filled  w illi 
life;  but  from  an  artistic  view-[)oinl,  white  shirt-waists 
ilo  not  appear  to  advant.age  in  a landscape  against  ilark 
foliage.  If  the  shirt-waist  of  the  young  girl  in  the  fore- 
gj'oniid  could  be  softened,  either  by  reduction  of  the 
negative  or  by  some  other  means,  it  wonhl  look  much 
better.  .\t  ])resent,  the  contrast  bi'lwcen  the  almost 
black  shadows  and  the  \'er\’  white  di'ess-material  is 
altogether  too  marked  and  a pleasing  effect  marred. 


Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  th®  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored  huildings,  monuments,  snovr- 
seenes  with  trees  in  foregT<Jund.  For  use  wth  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  light  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
tLatitude  CO®  N.  multiply  by  3 
55®  X 2 ; 52®  X 2 ; 30®  x 
^Latitude  GO®  N.  multiply  by  ^ 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 


Jan., 

Nov.,  IjEf'.  f 


Fep..,  Got. 


^Latitude  GO®  N.  multiply  by  iV4  ; 

65®  X 1 ; 52®  X 1 ; 30®  x V>. 

§Latitude  CO®  N.  multiply  by  1^4  ; 
55®  X 1 ; 52®  X 1 ; 30®  X Vh-. 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
eesidts  ai-e  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  pos,sihle  keep  the  shutter-.speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  hght  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  For  other  sulqects,  niultqjly  the  exijosure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 
Quinher  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes;  studies  of  rather 
heavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; o})en  beach,  harbor-  and 
ship])ing-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; suow-scenes  with  no  tlark  ob- 
jects; most  telephoto-subjects  outdoors; 
woode<l  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
huildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighte<l  street-scenes ; per- 


sons, animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 

gfOund  ! buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shipping  about  the  docks  ; 
red-brick  huildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  iu  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
quired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 

to  glades  and  under  tlie  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  » 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


PLj\'X'ES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exjjosure  indicated  above 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  numl>er  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


U.  S.  1 
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Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 P.M.,  liright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,"’  and  under  the  column  headed 
“Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure.  1/lG  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/10,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  nniltiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/l(5  is  4.  Multiply 
1/10X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  midtiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Cla.ss  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/16X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 

Ilford  (Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 

Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  "Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Bapid 

Class  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 

American 

.\nsco  Film,  N.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Bapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Bapid 
Ventral  Comet 
Imperial  X'on-F’ilter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  F’ilm-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  FIdgc  27 
Standard  Imperial  I’ortrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Begular 
Vulcan  F’ilm 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  I'ilm 
Wellitigton  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W.  & 3V.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
1 lefender  ( Irtho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Bapid 
Hammer  Extra  F'ast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  2tix 
Seed  ( . Ortho. 

Seed  L.  < trtho. 

Seeil  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Crair.er  ,\uehor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapiil  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Bapid 
Imperial  Special  Ilapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
llannner  F'ast 
Ilford  Cl  iromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Ce)mmcrcial 
Wellington  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  N VJ.  I’roeess  Panchromatic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Crani(>r  ("ontrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-Halat  Ion 
Ilforil  Hjdftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
I.umiere  Autochrome 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


A New  Photo-Era  Contest 

-Many  of  oiir  |)ictorial  contriliiitors  evince  so  liigli  a 
degree  of  inU'lligence  in  their  criticism  of  ])ictures  in 
general  tliat,  in  order  to  stinndate  an<l  hel[)  develoj) 
this  valuahle  faculty,  we  have  introduced  a new  com- 
petition. It  consists  of  the  reproduction  of  a plioto- 
gra])h  lacking  good  comiHisition.  To  him  who  sends 
ns  the  Ijest  criticism,  liefore  the  twentieth  of  the  cur- 
rent month,  we  will  send,  postpai<l.  a co])v  of  " Pic- 
torial Landscai)C-Photogra]>hy,  " liy  Paid  Lewis  Ander- 
son. jirice,  In  the  c\'cnt  of  several  ci'iticisms 

(not  exceeding  Ihri'c)  lieing  satisfactory,  they,  too,  will 
lie  awarded  cojiies  of  the  hook. 

d’hc  snccessfnl  rciilies.  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words,  together  with  the  |iietnre  critici/,ed.  will  he 
puhlished  on  this  page  in  the  second  succeeding  issue. 

'J'he  sidiject  of  comjiosition  in  hiudseai)e-](hotogra])hy 
is  one  that  interests  evei'y  eamerist.  -Xaturally,  more 
exposures  are  made  of  lands<-a|ies  than  of  any  otlier  out- 
door-snhjeet . 'I'he  main  thing  to  lie  rememhereil  is  the 


princiiile  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
an  eminent  exiioneid  of  jiictorial  ])hotography  in  its 
highest  sense,  and  lie  has  never  appeared  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  as  the  illustrator  of  Ids  now  celebrated 
work,  “Pictorial  Landscape-Photograiihy.”  The  book  is 
devoted  to  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  qualities  that 
are  necessary  to  a successful  open  landscape,  in  summer 
or  in  winter,  wide  conntry-road,  a view  with  a stretch 
of  water  or  to  a landscaiie  with  a single  figure  as  acces- 
sory. as  shown  hi  foil lircn  fiill-pai/c  huljtone  plates. 

Successful  Criticisms 

OxE  is  confused  by  the  array  of  spotted  lights  found 
in  the  sky,  in  the  water  and  the  white  birds.  There  is 
no  i>oint  of  rest  for  the  eye.  To  remedy  this,  trim! 
Cut  off  the  to])  third.  Instantly  the  greater  part  of  the 
eonfusion  is  gone.  Our  eyes  naturally  rest  on  the  swans, 
the  motive  of  the  ])ietiire,  with.oiit  conflicting  higli- 
lights.  d'lie  restful  feeling  ex])ected  of  a ])astoral  is 
still  hu-king.  however.  Motion,  when  indicated,  should 

,'il4 


THE  PICTURE  C'RTTKTZEU  THIS  MONTH 


lead  the  eye  into  the  jiictiire,  not  out  of  it.  This  is  done 
by  making  the  wider  space  l)etween  the  moving  fig- 
ures and  the  border  in  front,  not  liehind.  Now  try 
this:  take  the  trimmed  print,  cover  the  left  swan 

with  the  thumb  of  the  left  liand,  and,  eureka ! — we  liave 
three  swans,  [iroperly  placed,  well  hehl  together,  almost 
in  composition  — a picture. 

II.  F.  Rcjbinson. 

The  picture  “Follow  Me!"  njipears  to  have  too 
much  halation  in  the  right-liam!  u]>|)er  corner.  The 
trees  and  shadows  of  trunks,  at  the  right,  divide  the 
picture.  The  swan  near  tlie  left  margin  is  overdrawn, 
and  forms  a line  with  the  others,  which  railro;ids  the 
eye  out  at  that  side,  d’he  sky-reflections,  in  the  fore- 
ground. are  in  the  same  tones  as  the  swans,  and  ai’c 
distracting.  Negatives  should  have  local  reduction. 
My  judgment  leads  me  to  cut  off  If  inches  from  I lie 
right,  and.  on  the  left,  a strip  inclmling  the  entire  first 
swan.  This  gives  the  jiicture  good  proportions,  witli 
the  two  right  swans  as  fulcrum  and  the  one  at  the  left 
as  balance.  Cutting  off  one-half  inch  from  the  lower 
margin  brings  the  birds  nearer  the  foreground  and 
eliminates  some  of  the  unpleasant  highlights.  The 
four  tree-trunks  in  the  jiicture.  thus  formed,  bend 
toward  the  center  and  draw  the  jiicture  together. 

M.  N.  liKEMdN'. 

'I’o  my  mind.  Mr.  Ihichholtz's  jiicture  lacks  unity,  as 
I find  myself  unable  to  keeji  the  swans  within  the  jiic- 
ture-sjiace.  I'he  eye  first  catches  one  swan  going  out 
of  the  Jiicture,  at  the  left.  Following  the  line  of  swans 
backward  through  the  jiicture.  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
open  space  at  the  ujijier  right-hand  corner.  Imnieilia  tely 
reversing  the  procedure,  we  see  that  the  swans  have 
come  in  through  this  ojicning  and-  are  about  to  swim 
out  in  the  wake  of  the  leader,  at  tlie  e.xtrcme  left.  'I'lien, 
too.  the  rectangle  of  light  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Jiicture,  extending  from  the  sky  and  lightened  foliage 


down  through  the  clear  sjiace  in  the  water  to  bottom  of 
Jiicture,  is  also  objectionable.  The  jiicture  would  be 
imjjroved,  to  my  mind,  if  it  were  trimmed  from  the 
left  just  behind  the  leading  swan,  and  the  ujijier  right- 
hand  corner  darkened  a little  in  the  j'rinting,  even  if  the 
di.stance  were  sacrificeil. 

F'r.wkli.x  I.  Jiimi.vN. 

N? 

WitEX  we  jilace  animate  objects  in  a jiicture,  es- 
jiecially  in  an  attitude  suggesting  movement,  we  should 
allow  sjiace  accordingly.  In  “ h'ollow  Me!"  tlie  swans 
are  going  out  of  the  jiicture.  .Vnd  just  one  behind  the 
other,  nearly  equally  sjiaced,  is  not  good  groujiing. 
The  jilacing  of  such  objects  in  a jiicture  sliould  be  con- 
trolled, jiartly  at  least,  by  the  conijiosltion  of  the  jiar- 
ficular  setting.  In  this  the  nalni-al  ojiening  for  the 
birds  to  be  swimming  toward  is  at  the  right.  .\s  to  the 
setting,  it  would  be  bet  ter  weri' it  not  so  equally  divideil 
by  the  shore-line,  d'he  nature  of  the  birds  calls  for  more 
of  a water-jiicture,  hence  the  hindscajie  jiai't  should  be 
more  subordinate.  'Plie  setting,  as  it  is,  would  be  greatly 
inijirovci!  by  trimming  a good  half-inch  from  the  left. 

Uehtk.w  F.  Hawley. 

I\  the  technically  excellent  jihotograjih  “Follow 
M(d"  the  swans  seem  jihiced  unfurl una I ely.  leading, 
as  they  lio.  too  suddenly  across  and  out  of  the  jiicture. 
d'hen.  the  beautiful  landscajie,  with  ifs  rather  oblru- 
sivc  i-eficctions  of  the  trees  in  I he  foreground,  vie.s  in 
interest  with  the  swans.  scr\ing  to  establish  another 
case  of  a jiicture  with  two  motives.  I feel  that  this 
picture  could,  have  been  iinjirmcd  b.v  the  selection  of 
a different  view-jiomt,  oidiy  a little  judicious  triinining 
of  thi'  jiriiit,  say  1 of  an  inch  from  the  right  edge,  add- 
ing that  much,  if  Ilos.^ible,  to  the  Icff  in  front  of  the 
leader  of  the  flock,  thereby  bringing  the  swans  more  to 
the  right  and  leading  the  eye  into  the  jiii-turc  in  a more 
agrcealile  mannci'. 

( 'll  \s,  ,\.  Ill  OIIES 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

What  tender  memories  cluster  around  a ])ictnre  that 
tells  a sincere  and  sim|)le  story,  a saintly  one  — a 
mother’s  love!  A group  stich  as  has  been  pictured  by 
Katherine  Jamieson  — this  issue’s  frontispiece  — has 
a freshness  and  directness  that  surpass  the  laborerl 
effort  of  the  professional  painter,  who  must  have  so 
many  sittings,  during  which  the  spontaneity  and  first 
thrill  of  delight  are  lost,  giving  way  to  a mechanical, 
unsym])athetic  arrangement  in  color  that  provokes 
admiration  as  aji  artistic  achievement  and  seldom 
causes  emotional  interest.  In  beholding  the  work  of 
Miss  Jamie.son,  one  feels  that  she  has  truly  expressed 
the  joy  of  young  motherhood,  whose  depth  and  l)eauty 
touched  not  the  brush  of  a Titian  or  a Ilaphael,  a Rey- 
nolds or  a Lawrence,  but  seemed  to  await  the  magic 
interj)retative  power  of  the  camera  — in  the  hands  of 
a capable  and  sympathetic  artist.  The  j)ainted  master- 
pieces in  the  world’s  art  mirseuins  lack  the  soul  and  per- 
sonal appeal  that  characterize  the  work  of  the  modern 
artist-i)hotographer.  This  statement  may  seem  like 
heresy;  but  let  the  .sceptic  bring  forth  his  i)roofs  and  I 
will  match  them,  each  and  all,  i)hotograph  against 
painting.  The  master-])hotograidier  will  ]>revail  — at 
least,  in  the  portrayal  of  human  emotion.  Miss  Jainie- 
son's  modest  achievement  takes  us  ca])tive  because  of 
its  manifestly  human  to\ich  and  its  artistic  beauty  of 
composition  and  treatment.  The  print  was  inscribed 
by  iM  iss  Jamie.son:  “ He  who  taught  me  first  this  mother 
love”  (Mrs.  Browning).  Data:  Regular  profe.ssional 
studio;  AugTist,  3 p.m.;  west  light;  11  x 11  ))ortrait- 
caniera;  L2-inch  (loerz  Celor;  full  aperture  (F/5..5); 
cpiick  bull)-expos\ire;  dryplate;  jtyro;  print  on  Haloid 

J'o  criticize  Mr.  Davis’  illustrations  — ])ages  270  to 
271  — is  to  ])raise  them;  and  to  do  so  is  but  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said  so  many  times  in  this  department. 
His  work  is  characterized  by  su.stained  artistic  and 
technical  excellence.  Data:  “Fifth  Avenue  from  a 
AIotor-Bus,”  ])uge  271  — August.  9.15  a.m.;  diffused 
light:  Ti'iT)  second;  F/0.3:  (i-inch  Ilex  anastigmat: 

3i  X 4j  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  "A  Glimpse  of  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,”  page  272  — 9.35  bright  summer- 

'll'y.  ti'.s  .second;  F’/O.S;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  “A  Wet 
Morning,”  ]>age  272  — Late  February,  9.30  A.ir.;  dull 
and  cloudy;  secoml;  R.  R.  lens,  ])ocket-caniera; 
F'/7;  Ansco  Speedex  film. 

Among  the  artistic  performances  of  the  year  by 
American  ])rofessionals  is  the  ])hotographic  jianel 
consisting  of  three  groups,  from  living  models,  entitled, 
“.\rt,  F'uture,  Music.”  by  Melvin  H.  Sykes,  of  Chicago, 
page  275.  In  arrangement,  the  ))icture  suggests  a 
triptych;  but.  unlike  many  effoils  of  this  kind  it  ex- 
lires.ses  unity  of  thought.  Mr.  Sykes’  |)icture  certainly 
represents  an  ambitious  clfort,  anil  does  credit  to  his 
imagination,  taste  and  skill.  Each  theme  is  self-cen- 
tered, consisteiit  and  well  designed,  and  reveals  jiains- 
taking  study  of  the  woi-ks  of  greal  jiainters.  No  data. 

'Pile  dramatic  figure  of  “.Vziz,”  iiage  2S3,  was  one 
of  the  sensations  of  the  Londim  Salon,  Ittlti.  Oriental 
in  suggestion  ami  design,  the  ]iiclure  exiiresscs  great 
dramal  ic  jiower  and  jia.ssion,  though  the  premeditated 
action  leaves  I'oom  for  siieculation.  Here  the  artist  has 
shown  greal  originalily  and  7’esonreefnlness.  'I'he  fig- 
ure is  posed  against  a backgi'ound  of  an  apiiropriately 


sumptuous  pattern,  both  forming  an  harmonious  en- 
semble. No  data. 

How  really  delightful  and  satisfying  a winter-effect 
may  be  obtained  with  a totally  uncorrected  lens  com- 
posed of  a single  piece  of  crown  glass,  in  the  hands  of  a 
user  other  than  its  inventor,  is  shown  on  page  291  — 
“Morningside  Park,”  by  Mrs.  Hervey.  The  delicate 
tracery  of  an  early  snow  permeated  with  sunlight  has 
been  rendered  with  extreme  felicity.  Data:  December 
19,  1915;  sunlight;  Karl  Strirss  lens;  F/U>;  Seed  26 
plate;  rodinal;  5-tinie  color-screen;  ^ second;  print  on 
Cyko  Glossy. 

The  series  of  flowers,  in  their  habitat  and  in  vases, 
pages  292  and  293,  shows  the  excellent  technique,  skill 
and  taste  of  one  of  our  younger  contributors.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  explained  in  Mr.  Strube’s 
article. 

The  visual-index  landscape,  by  Dr.  Kilmer,  page  295, 
is  explained  in  that  gentleman’s  own  article,  which 
illustrates  his  unusual  versatility  in  camera-work. 
The  most  satisfactory  result,  using  the  original  color- 
print,  would  have  been  a facsimile-reproduction,  ex- 
actly what  Dr.  Kilmer  and  the  Publisher  would  have 
liked;  but  it  was  decided  finally  to  present  the  picture 
in  straight  halftone  through  the  medium  of  a pan- 
chromatic negative  made  by  the  i)hoto-engraver.  The 
color-values  have  been  rendered  very  successfully, 
notwithstanding. 

The  very  wintry  scene  from  the  camera  of  A.  H. 
Barnes,  page  298,  is  a tyi)ical  as])ect  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  Oregon.  The  jiicture  represents  the  far- 
famed  skill  of  Mr.  Barnes  as  a mountain-photographer, 
whose  views  of  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific  Coast  lack 
nothing  in  arti.stic  and  truthful  presentation,  partic- 
ularly as  regards  the  choice  of  illumination  most  favora- 
ble to  the  sidiject.  Data:  March,  1916;  sunlight; 

4x5  Poco;  6-inch  Oymar;  F/16;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso. 
Double-Coated;  enlarged  Eastman  Bromide  print. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Those  of  our  readers  who.  though  not  particii)ating 
actively  in  the  Photo-Eua  monthly  coni|)etitions,  are 
interested  to  note  their  ever-clianging  character  and 
]:)rogress  will  reineinber  the  slre.ss  that  was  laid  by  the 
Editor  on  the  accuracy  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
theme  “J'he  Spirit  of  Summer.”  J'he  contestants  who 
achieved  the  highest  degree  of  success  are  those  who 
|)i'ofited  by  the  editorial  suggestimis,  whereas  many 
of  the  less  fortunate  ones  evidently  had  not  taken  the 
troidile  to  study  the  subject  ])rofoundly,  and,  conse- 
c|uently,  produced  pictures  that  failed  even  to  suggest 
the  meaning  of  the  theme  to  be  treated,  although  at- 
tractive as  jiictures  without  an  apjiarent  motive.  To 
be  sure,  R.  .1.  Morrow  — in  his  exceedingly  beautiful 
landscape  — has  introduced  no  human  interest  with 
which  to  as.sociate  the  sijirit  of  summer,  yet  he  makes 
a succe.ssful  appeal  to  the  imagination.  The  matter  is 
referred  to  again  tielow. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  excel  the  novelty  and  beauty 
of  Mr.  Pondclicek’s  conception  of  the  theme  “The 
Spirit  of  Summer,”  the  subject  of  our  September  com- 
])etition.  J'he  artist  has  consulted  the  history  of  classi- 
cal art,  of  which  we  are  now  enjoying  a sort  of  renais- 
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sance,  and  has  pictured  a scene  expressive  of  ebullient 
joy.  The  setting  is  admirable  in  its  artistic  simplicity, 
the  sky  is  smiling  and  the  total  arrangement  harmoni- 
ous and  masterful.  Data:  Indiana  sand-dunes;  August, 
1917,  ,5.30  p.M. ; 8 x 10  Eastman  view-camera;  18-inch 
P.  & S.  Semi-Achromatic  lens;  F/8;  3V  second;  8 x 10 
Standard  Orthonon;  K2  ray-filter;  pyro;  Professional 
Cyko  contact-print. 

With  usual  love  of  the  pictorial,  H.  B.  Rudolph  has 
given  us  a living  example  of  a summer-sport,  with  ap- 
propriate concomitants  of  the  season,  page  ,‘503.  The 
artist,  a consistent  prize-winner,  has  exercised  excel- 
lent judgment  in  forming  his  group  of  speeding  horses; 
even  the  last  in  the  procession  inclines  obligingly 
towards  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  proportions  are 
admirable,  and,  while  the  four  racers  are  foremost  in 
the  matter  of  interest,  one  cannot  ignore  the  faint, 
curving  line  of  spectators  and  the  effective  setting  of 
the  park  and  sky.  Data:  .Tuly,  1917,  3 p.M.;  hazy  light; 
5x7  Century;  7-inch  Euryplan  anastigmat;  F/4.8;  -n,oo 
second  (Multi-Speed  shutter);  Seed  .30  plate;  hydro- 
metol,  in  tray;  enlarged  part  of  negative  on  P.  IVI.  C. 
Bromide  No.  2;  Kathol-hydro  for  development;  clouds 
printed  in  from  separate  negative. 

Mr.  Morrow’s  fascinating  landscape,  page  304,  ap- 
pears to  lack  the  visual  elements  of  the  summer-sj)irit. 
It  is  not  convincing,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  inclines 
towards  the  spiritual  in  sentiment,  conveying  to  the 
mind  a subtle  feeling  of  the  joy  of  being  in  the  open, 
in  close  touch  with  nature  — far  from  things  material. 
The  composition  is  spontaneous  and  unobtrusive,  and 
with  its  diffused  treatment  of  outline  and  detail  remi- 
niscent, yet  independent,  of  the  style  of  Corot.  Data: 
•Tune,  4.45  p.m.;  dull  light;  4j  x OJ  camera;  Verito  lens; 
F/8;  4-time  color-screen;  ^ second;  Imperial  S.  S.  Ortho.; 
Amidol;  65  x Sj  enlargement  on  Wellington  C.  C. 
Bromide  Rough;  .\midol. 

Befiinners’  Competition 

Our  consistent  contributor,  ,T.  H.  Saunders,  of  Lce<ls, 
England,  evinces  a happy  facility  in  photogi'aphing 
children  at  play.  The  picture  of  a little  girl  stretched 
out  on  the  sandy  beach  studying  a toy  sail-boat,  page 
307,  shows  him  at  his  best.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
selecting  a model  dressed  in  thorough  keeping  with  the 
theme.  Even  the  toy-craft  is  in  harmony  with  the  light 
tonal  scheme.  There  is  not  a harsh  note  to  be  seen 
anywhere:  not  a gradation  is  lost;  ami  the  color-values, 
throughout,  have  been  remlered  faithfully.  No  data. 

In  a lower  key,  and  also  true  to  nature,  is  Mr.  Clark’s 
“Stony  Brook,"  j)age  309.  The  progi’cssion  of  jtlanes 
in  this  harmonious,  well-balanced  view  is  admirable, 
which  is  creditable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  author 
is  a hustling  professional  photographer.  Data:  May  21, 
1917,  11  A.M.:  bright  sun:  3j  x 4}  Voigtlander  Bcrgheil 
camera;  5 |-inch  Ileliar:  F/11;  stoj),  between  E'lTand 
F/10:  i second:  Eastman  Speed  Pack;  Mononict  de- 
veloper, -i  strength  of  that  u.sed  for  pa])er;  Cvko  En- 
larging j)rint;  metol,  Cyko  formula. 

The  portrait  of  a wild  rose,  by  R.  11.  Blobui.  j)age 
311,  is  an  unusually  artistic  bit  of  photography.  Tlie 
setting  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  the  background  has 
lost  its  obtrusive  character.  This  happy  result  is  due 
to  exposing  for  the  flower,  proper,  which  was  near 
enough  to  the  camera  — ami  the  lens-stop  sufficiently 
large  — to  throw  the  “bu.sy"  backgrouml  coiuplclcly 
out  of  focus  and  obliterate  form  and  <letail.  d'he  light 
on  the  flower  and  the  color-relation  of  the  delicate  i)ink 
are  alike  praiseworthy.  Data:  .lune.  1917,  11.15  a.m.; 
lens  at  F/9-3:  bright  light;  Hammer  Double-Coateil 
Ortho.;  pyro;  ilirect  4x5  ])rint  on  Normal  Rexo  .Matte. 


New  York  State  Professional  Photographers* 
Society 

A MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Professional  Photographers’  Society  was 
held  at  Baggs  Hotel,  October  31,  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Those  present  were:  president,  F.  E.  Abbott,  Little 
Falls;  secretary,  E.  U.  Smith,  Honcoye  Falls;  treasurer, 
Edwin  Park,  Oneida;  Mary  A.  Stewart,  Canandaigua; 
F.  E.  Spedding,  Ithaca;  F.  E.  Hewitt,  Corning;  E.  H. 
Stone,  Hamilton;  IV.  E.  Bacon,  Iltica;  C.  Olszewski, 
ITica;  W.  G.  Mandeville,  Lowville,  and  C.  K.  Frey, 
PItica.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Abbott,  and  by  nnanimous  vote  C.  K.  Frey  was  chosen 
permanent  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Letters  were  read  from  Past-President  E.  L.  Mix,  of 
New  York,  W.  E.  Talbot,  of  Schenectady,  and  Geo.  W. 
Thompson,  of  Ilion,  expressing  regret  at  not  being 
present,  and  pledging  their  siqiport  of  the  Alctropolitan 
Section  in  the  coming  State  Convention. 

The  matter  of  the  coming  State  Convention  was 
thoroughly  discus.sed,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
convention  on  February  20,  27  and  28,  1918,  at  Hotel 
Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Many  valuable  suggestions  were  offered  to  make 
the  next  convention  of  special  helpfulness,  and  that 
photographers  write  the  {>resident  whatever  they  think 
would  tend  to  make  the  convention  better. 

E.  E.  .\bbott, 

E.  FT.  Smith,  Prr.fident. 

See  retar  I/. 

Why  My  Photographs  Are  Bad 

Under  this  title,  a copiously  illustrated  8vo.  book, 
by  Charles  iM.  Taylor,  was  published  several  years 
ago.  It  describes  and  illustrates  eighteen  common 
errors  in  technique  committed  by  beginners  or  careless 
workers.  .Vny  one  would  think  that  errors  such  as 
making  a building  appear  to  be  falling  over;  a horse 
having  a head  several  times  normal  size;  a lake  with 
the  water-line  running  x'iolently  uiihill,  or  tiro  iiictiires 
made  on  one  exposure  would  lie  things  of  the  past. 
But  no!  Such  ludicrous  mistakes  arc  committed  very 
frequently  at  the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Taylor’s  book 
shows  how  they  can  be  avoided,  ami,  in  addition,  con- 
tains twelve  full-page  [lictures  that  the  author  con- 
siders specimens  of  good  photograidiy. 

This  book  has  Iteeu  virtually  out  of  print  for  .some 
time,  but  Photo-Er.x  has  just  jirocured  the  few  re- 
maining cloth-liound  copies,  and  offers  them  at  $1.0(1 
each,  to  be  scut,  jiostpaid,  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Sec  that  your  erring  camera-friends  memi 
their  ways! 

A Source  of  Danger 

The  increasing  use  of  rotary  ])riut-dryers  makes 
the  following  item  from  The  Photoriraphic  Jtenler  par- 
ticularly timely.  “Recently  an  accident  occiiirred  with 
a rotary  print-dryer  in  the  folldwing  manner,  d'he 
machine  was  stop])cd  liirough  failure  of  the  electric 
current,  and,  through  a tap  not  being  comiiletely  turned 
otf,  a quantity  of  gas  collected  in  the  top  of  the  drum. 
.\  little  later,  when  the  electric  current  was  on  again, 
the  operator  put  a lighted  match  into  the  drum  with 
the  object  of  relighting  the  burner;  an  explosion  fol- 
lowed, wliich  camsed  serious  injury.  Electric  heating 
combined  with  electric  driving  is  the  ideal;  but  where 
this  is  not  possible  the  same  care  must  be  exercised 
with  the  heating  Imrncr  as  with  an  ordinary  gas-oven.” 

1 his  danger  is  due  to  no  defect  of  the  print-dryers,  but 
rather  to  the  human  equ.ation. 


ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Professional  Photographic  Terms 

A XI  MBEH  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  Camera- 

Clul)  were  i)erusing  the  magazines,  when  Jones  re- 
marked: “This  continual  ‘cvissing’  gets  on  my  nerves. 
Tliere 's  fo-cnssing  scale  and  fo-cnssing  screen,  sharp 
fo-cussing  and  careless  fo-cnssing.”  Thereupon  a fellow- 
mend)er  remarked:  “You  read  it  wrong,  .Jones;  it  is 
focusing.”  “Then,  why  don't  tliey  spell  it  right,”  re- 
plied Jones  hotly,  “don’t  they  know  that  the  present 
participle  is  formed  by  simply  adding  the  suffix  ing 
to  the  verb?  By  doubling  the  s,  you  naturally  throw 
the  accent  on  the  ‘cuss,’  the  same  as  in  care.ssing,  ad- 
dressing, forgetting.  You  would  not  double  the  n in 
summon,  recko7i,  or  Initton.  But  if  they  want  to  fo-cuss 
let  them  keep  on.  I’erhaps  they  need  to.” 

American  Slang  in  France 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  abotit  ,\l  Mason,  the 
fearless  Yankee  war-photographer,  soon  after  he  had 
arrived  at  the  front.  Al  was  not  proficient  in  French, 
but  managed  to  get  along  without  making  serious 
breaks.  One  day  when  engaged  in  recording  moments 
of  an  exciting  episode,  near  Yerdun,  he  discovered  tliat 
his  su])i)ly  ()f  roll-film  had  given  out.  Luckily,  a l-'’rench 
camerist,  not  far  away  — who  used  a similar  camera  — 
came  to  the  rescue,  sending  him  a film  with  his  compli- 
ments. Imager  to  reciprocate,  Al  sent  him  a liox  of 
cigarettes.  J'hen,  turning  to  a French  officer  near-by, 
Al  asked,  “What  is  the  French  for  fifty?”  “ Cinquante, 
monaicur."  “Cinquante,  cinquante!”  ,\1  shouted  with 
good-natured  abandon  over  to  his  new  friend,  who  is 
wondering  to  this  day  what  Al  meant  by  those  words. 

An  Old  Trick  Revived 

SoMEW'HEHE,  stored  away  in  my  attic  with  other 
large  i)hotographs  that,  once  u])on  a time,  excited  won- 
der and  admiration,  is  a figure  of  a yi>ung  dancer,  with 
arms  outstretched,  hair  ami  skirt  fl,ying  in  the  breeze, 
one  kiiee  upi-aiseil,  amf  in  the  act  of  whirling  around  on 
tfie  toe  of  the  other  foot.  Her  face  is  aglow  with  excite- 
ment, and  the  whole  ])icture  teems  with  animation. 
This  picture,  with  the  i)crfeclion  of  tonal  gradation 
and  detail,  was  the  sid)ject  of  unstinted  admiration  of 
tluiusands  of  photograi)hers  at  one  of  the  National 
Conventions,  a great  many  .years  ago  — I think  that  it 
was  in  188.).  The  author  of  this  masterpiece  was  James 
l.andy.  \’ery  little  coidd  Ije  learned  about  the  lens, 
shutter  and  length  of  ex])os\ire.  One  thing  was  certain, 
however,  that  it  originated  in  Mr.  Tjandy’s  studio.  1 
liad  the  ])iclure  framed  and  jdaced  in  my  office,  where 
1 <f)\dd  admire  as  well  as  study  it.  1 finally  ma<!e  uii 
my  mind  how  the  feat  had  been  accomplished,  ^’cry 
sini|ile,  indeecl!  J'he  model  ha<l  been  posed  carefully 
on  the  llnor  of  the  studio  — on  lop  of  a white  back- 
giciund.  J'he  hair  aiid  ilress  had  been  arranged  as  if 
driven  by  a strong  w ind  a gale,  in  fa<'t.  J'he  camera 
■ — a ^20  X 2 t heavy  and  cuirdiersome  affair  — was  [)lai'cd 
or  lioisteil  into  ])o.sition  above  the  ])rostiale  model,  the 
ojieralor  standing,  i)o.ssibiy,  on  a.  ladder,  and  from  a 
CfiTisiderable  height  focusing  the  image,  inserting  the 
plaleliolder  and  making  the  exiiosure.  Il  was  the  shad- 
ows that  gave  me  the  clue  to  the  long-existing  mystery. 


I subsequently  communicated  my  discovery  to  Mr. 
Landy.  He  said  nothing  to  the  point,  but  patted  me 
on  the  back,  remarking  that  a little  knowledge  was  a 
dangerous  thing. 

JVell,  I noticed  a similar  picture  a few  weeks  ago, 
only  it  was  le.ss  cleverly  executed  than  Mr.  Landy ’s 
achievement.  The  girl,  here,  seems  to  fly  through  the 
air,  aheail  of  fluffy  drapery,  and  a scarf  of  like  material 
held  aloft  by  both  hands.  The  background  is  deep  black. 
Invisible  shadows  tell  no  tales.  But  the  light  material, 
yielding  ostensiljly  to  the  force  of  a violent  wind,  does 
not  cling  to  the  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs  facing  it, 
and  is  several  inches  in  advance  of  the  hands  that  hold 
the  fluttering  scarf!  The  effect  is  very  picturesque, 
nevertheless;  but  not  convincing  to  those  who  know. 

Darkroom  Efficiency 

It  must  be  a fine  thing  to  be  able  to  turn  out  a steady 
stream  of  ideas  “in  the  quick  forge  and  working-house 
of  thought.  " There  is  one  man  who,  1 guess,  can  do  it 
standing  on  one  leg.  He  wrote  afjout  an  idea  in  an 
American  paper;  his  article  was  quoted  in  another 
American  journal;  then  it  overflowed  into  a British 
weekly;  now  I am  going  to  dish  it  up;  and  I daresay  that 
by  this  time  it  has  been  translated  into  Chinese,  Chcro- 
kese  ami  Chinky-chowky.  He  first  states  that  it  is  a 
re]3rehensible  and  slipshod  habit  to  fix  things  with  a 
nail  and  a bit  of  string,  ami  then  proceeds  to  advise 
resorting  to  these  very  things  for  all  sorts  of  purposes. 
I^'irst  of  all.  he  hangs  on  a string  a brush  for  dusting 
])lates.  This  keeps  it  hamly,  and  when  he  lets  go  of  it, 
the  jerk  shakes  out  the  dust.  So  he  says.  Then  he  nails 
11])  a knife  in  the  darkroom  to  open  boxes  of  plates,  a 
job  accomplished  much  more  speedily  and  effectively 
fiy  a him])  of  dynamite.  The  same  knife  cuts  the  wea- 
saiid  of  sj)ools  of  roll-film.  He  also  strings  u])  his  hottle 
of  retouching-medium,  and  a sheet  of  glass-paper  for 
sliarpening  ])encils.  .Also  he  suspends  by  a similar  rope 
a slat)  for  his  s])otting-color,  and  hangs  another  brush 
to  wipe  hairs.  ])aper  shreds  and  cockroaches  off  the 
negative  before  ])ntling  it  into  the  ])rinting-machine. 
I dare  say  that  h.e  strings  ii])  his  camera,  in  case  he 
mislays  it,  and  tlie  receptionist,  so  that  she  can  be 
found  in  her  loo])  in  business-hours;  but  he  mentions 
only  a ])addle  for  ducking  ])riiits  in  the  fixing-bath. 
I'he  string  for  this  last  is  fitted  with  a coiled  S])ring. 
So  that  it  Hies  up  out  of  the  way  with  a good  lively  jerk. 
,\s  a little  idea  of  my  own,  I would  advise  the  use  of 
a big  nail  and  an  extra  strong  rope  for  another  useful 
])iir])ose  not  yet  menlioned.  The  susj)ended  rope  is 
fitted  with  a loo]i  which  leaves  the  ])hotogra])her's  feet 
about  a foot  from  the  floor  when  he  kicks  away  the 
chair  on  which  he  has  stood  to  ])ut  the  loo])  around  his 
neck.  J'his  saves  the  lime  and  ex])enses  of  a certain 
Goverimient  otfieial. — J'liE  AV.XLKrs. 

She  Did  Her  Bit 

Tiiuhe  was  a young  woman  named  IVarl 
Who  set  the  men's  h.eads  all  a-whirl; 

When  she  dressed  in  a flag. 

They  did  one  and  all  lag. 

Awaiting  for  it  to  unfurl. — Exrhamjc. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Bureau  of  Information 

November  8,  1017. 

Dear  Mr.  French: 

Your  pleasant  letter  of  November  1 has  just  reached 
me  here,  in  New  York,  where  I have  just  arrived,  fol- 
lowing a tour  of  the  military  camps.  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  your  kind  offer  to  state  the  needs  of  the 
Photogra])hic  Division,  Signal  Corps,  I am  submitting 
for  publication  in  your  indnential  magazine  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

The  immediate  need  of  the  Photographic  Division, 
Signal  Corps,  is  for  men  who  are  thoroughly  experi- 
enced workers  in  photographic  laboratories  — especially 
men  who  have  been  trainefl  in  the  laboratories  of  tlie 
big  newspapers  and  of  the  illustrative  news  syndicates, 
and  who,  consequently,  are  accustomed  to  work  with 
speed.  'I’hese  men  are  required  for  the  task  of  develo])- 
ing  ])lates  and  films  exposed  from  airplanes  for  recon- 
nais.sance-pnrpo.ses.  The  value  of  such  pictures  lies 
largely  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  develoj)ing  and 
printing  can  be  done.  For  this  service  only  men  of  a 
special  aptitude  for  such  work  can  be  iKsed  — high- 
grade,  intelligent  and  experienced  photograjihers  to 
whom  the  time-factor  is  more  than  a name.  Indeed, 
the  small  units  of  photographers  to  be  assigned  to  oper- 
ate with  the  airplane-pilots  and  observers  must  be  a 
highly  select  body  of  men.  If,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
said,  the  “airplane  is  the  eye  of  the  army,"  so  the 
camera  may  be  sai<l  to  be  the  eye  of  the  airplane,  and 
the  responsibility  that  now  rests  upon  the  photog- 
rapher is  of  the  greatest.  Never  before  in  history  has 
the  photographer  been  called  upon  to  play  so  vitally  an 
important  part  in  the  world's  drama. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  field  laboratory  men 
are  the  camera-men,  Ijoth  motion-picture  and  still 
operators.  In  this  branch  of  the  service  the  .Vmerican 
news-photographer  is  expected  to  be  supreme.  Here, 
again,  however,  only  experienced  men  can  be  used — • 
men  who  have  had  professional  traiiiing  as  new.s-j)ho- 
tographers.  Only  in  exceptional  cases,  when  men  draw 
special  qualifications  in  the  military-training  ca7U])S 
for  photographers  and  in  the  schools  of  instruction  for 
military  photographers,  will  men  of  only  limited  expe- 
rience be  assigned  to  new.s-camera-work.  I’hologra- 
])hers  whose  experience  has  been  limited  to  studio  or 
amateur  work,  Init  who  may  be  temperamentally 
fitted  for  news-camera-work,  and  who  have  never  had 
the  chance  to  develop  this  phase  of  photcjgraphy,  will 
be  given  ample  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  fitne.ss. 
In  brief,  the  I’lu)togra])hic  Division  can  use  laboratory- 
and  camera-men  who  have  had  practical,  ])rofessional 
exq^erience.  Only  the  best  men  in  the  country  are  being 
called  upon  for  this  task:  inexperienced  and  iTicompe- 
tent  men  will  be  quickly  plucked.  The  standards  must 
necessarily  be  the  highest  — in  personnel  anrl  in  etpiip- 
ment  — if  the  great  responsibilities  put  by  moderu 
warfare  on  the  Photographic  Division  are  to  be  met  as 
they  must  be  and  will  be.  The  Photographic  Division 
of  the  Signal  Corps  is  esUiblishing  itself  as  the  greatest 
organization  of  photographers  not  only  in  this  coinitry 
but  in  the  world.  Piioto-Er.v  may  be  an  imjjortaiit 
factor  in  this  task  if  it  will  place  beff)re  the  j)hotogra- 
phers  of  the  country  a knowledge  of  these  jieeds  and 
call  into  the  service  of  their  country  a select  and  trained 


group  of  men  who  now  have  the  opportunity  to  render 
a more  important  flutv  than  ever  before. 

M en  selected  in  this  service  will  be  regidarly  enlisted 
in  the  Signal  Corps  and  will  be  given  military  instruc- 
tion in  the  special  Signal  Corps  camps  as  well  as  train- 
ing in  military  photography  in  the  schools  of  aerial 
photography  that  are  being  established  for  this  purpose. 
The  ((ualifications  for  both  men  and  material  (it  may 
be  ex])lained  in  passing)  must  necessarily  be  higher 
than  those  imposed  l)y  the  trade.  Indeed,  the  training 
of  an  “official  photogra()her”  in  the  army  begins  where 
the  training  furnished  by  the  trade  leaves  off. 

Studio-proi)rietors  who  appreciate  this  great  opi)or- 
tunity,  and  who,  thoiigh  having  first-class  ]u-actical 
c.xpericnce,  have  not  the  necessary  physical  qualifi- 
cations, can  do  their  bit  by  urging  their  younger  as- 
sistants, of  genuine  ability,  to  ofl'er  their  services  to 
their  country. 

For  further  information  address  the  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer of  the  Army,  Photographic  Division,  Washington, 
I).  C.  Kend.vll  B.xnning, 

Major,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  R. 

Enlist  A^our  Lens  in  the  U.  S.  Army! 

I'liB  chief  Signal  Officer  requests  that  the  widest 
publicity  po.ssible  be  given  to  the  following  a])])cal: 

Peoi)le  of  the  United  States  are  asked  to  hclj)  the 
Signal  ('orps  of  the  .Kriny  get  len.ses  enough  for  cameras 
for  the  fleet  of  oliservation-airplanes  now  being  built. 
The  need  is  immediate  and  of  great  importance;  the 
camera-lens  is  the  eye  of  the  Army. 

(lerman  lenses  can  no  longer  be  Ijought  in  the  open 
market.  England  had  to  meet  this  same  difficulty  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  by  i)urchasing  the  lenses 
of  the  recpiired  type  from  individual  owners.  England 
is  now  making  lenses  Ijetter  than  the  German  ones 
formerly  imiiorted.  luit  no  faster  than  needed  for  her 
own  uses,  d'lie  Bureau  of  Standards  of  (he  I.’nited 
States  Department  of  Commerce  is  now  perfecting  a 
sidistitute  for  the  German  “crown-barium”  gla.ss 
7ised  for  lenses,  and  .American  manufacturers  will  later 
be  able  to  meet  the  needs  wuth  special  lenses  of  iicw 
aud  inq)roved  types  now  being  designed  for  this  work. 

'I'hc  i)resent  situation,  however,  is  that  wilh  airplanes 
soon  to  be  reaily  for  service,  suitable  lenses  cannot  be 
bought.  P(}Ssessors  of  the  I’eqnired  tyi)es  are  urged  to 
do  their  bit  l)y  enlisting  their  lenses  in  the  ser\ice  of 
the  .Army,  d'hey  are  asked  to  immediately  notify  the 
Phot,ograi)hic  Division  of  the  Signal  Cor])s,  II.  S.  .\., 
Mills  Building  .Annex,  Washington,  1).  C.,  of  lenses 
of  the  foilowing  de.scrii)tions  which  they  are  willing  to 
sell,  stating  price  asked: 

(1)  'I'essar  .Anastigmat  Lenses  made  by  Carl  Zeiss, 
,Jeua,  of  a working-aperture  of  F/3.5  or  Fj \.'i,  from  Sj 
to  ifO  inch  focal  length. 

(‘■2)  Bausch  & Lomb  Zeiss  Tessars,  /■'/ ).a,  from  8J  to 
20  iueh  focal  length. 

(;?)  A’oigtlander  Ileliar  .Anastigmat  Lenses,  Fjj.o, 
to  2f  inch  focal  length. 

Practically  all  of  the  lenses  of  these  types  in  .America 
will  be  required,  but  the  inch  Icn.tcs  are  most  urgeidly 
needed. 

( t)  H,  0,  12  and  1 f-iuch  condeusors  are  wanted;  also, 
a mmd)er  of  Biiusch  & Lomb  Zeiss  Protars  A’ll  .A  No. 
F!,  preferably  set  in  A'oliite  shutters. 
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The  London  Salon  of  Tliotograpliy  opened  on  tlie 
14tli  of  September  with  tlie  usual  private  view,  which 
was  well  attended.  It  is  the  one  day  in  all  the  year 
that  we  are  sure  to  meet  certain  old  photogi-aphic 
friends,  and  this  alone  gives  the  private  view  an  added 
interest  to  many,  for  a few  minutes  of  concentrated 
talk  on  a subject  so  absorbingly  interesting  as  photog- 
raphy with  a coteniporary  who  has  marched  with  us 
for  years,  and  knows  the  traditions,  the  difficulties  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  art,  is  an  affair  very  different 
from  ordinary,  polite  conversation.  It  is  really  live 
chat.  Salon  ])rivate  views  vary  in  interest,  and  each 
has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  emanating  no  doubt 
partly  from  the  personalities  present;  but  more,  still, 
from  the  particular  ideas  that  are  for  the  moment  pre- 
dominant in  the  photographic  world,  ft  e can  remember 
hilarious,  densely  crowded  views  in  which  there  has 
l>een  no  chance  for  any  one  to  look  at  the  pictures,  or 
do  anything  but  talk,  laugh  and  drink  tea.  To-day, 
things  are  different.  The  tea  has  gone,  the  laughter, 
alas,  has  departed,  and  naturall.y  there  is  a sober  and  a 
grave  element  abroad.  And  not  without  rea.son;  for 
every  one  has  lost  friends  and  relatives  in  this  war, 
and,  perforce,  hilarity  is  out  of  place  where  so  much 
suffering  is  brought  so  near  us.  Even  the  familiar 
figure  of  the  attendant,  Oliver,  who,  many  years  ago, 
used  to  hold  up  pictures  for  our  consideration  on 
.Iudging-l)ay,  asking,  chalk  in  hand,  if  it  was  to  be  a 
“Hay”  or  a “B,”  has  had  his  turn  at  fighting,  for  he 
is  an  old  Navy-man,  and  returned  to  the  senior  service 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  going  through  the  experience 
in  a ndne-sweeper.  Now  he  is  back  at  his  post  (being 
considered  over  age  for  the  Navy  in  these  strenuous 
times)  and  is  again  welcondng  visitors  and  old  friends 
to  the  Salon. 

LTndoid)tedly  it  is  a good  show,  especially  for  the 
fourth  during  the  war,  and  there  is  much  first-class 
work  that  would  be  sure  to  attract  attention  w'herever 
it  was  hung.  Several  exhibitors  of  long  standing,  being 
too  busy,  or  not  in  the  mood  to  produce  new  work, 
have  gone  back  and  found  prints  that  have  not  been 
shown  previously.  And  the  exhibition,  as  a whole,  is 
none  the  worse  tor  these  pictures.  But  there  is  no  gain- 
saying that  the  judges,  this  year,  have  been  too  soft- 
hearted, a fault  that  nearly  always  makes  its  ai)pear- 
ance,  and  they  have  accepted  a good  number  of  pho- 
togra[)lis  whose  absence  would  undotdjtedly  have 
strengthened  the  show'.  We  looked  at  several  prints, 
especially  on  the  screens,  tiresomely  placetl  down  the 
midflle  of  the  gallery,  and,  as  old  judges,  could  not 
help  at  least  in  thought  catching  the  old  plea,  “Well, 
it’s  oidy  a little  one.”  that  must  again  have  been  on 
the  lips  of  the  selectors,  this  year,  ff'here  are  393  pho- 
tograjihs  hung  out  of  more  than  4.000  sent  in,  and  if  a 
round  fifly  had  blessedly  found  themselves  legs,  and 
run  away  before  the  doors  were  opened  to  the  public, 
well  ' “'I'liey  never  w'ouhl  be  missed,”  at  least  artistic- 
ally siieaking.  But  w ho  are  we  that  we  shotdd  carp  at 
this  fourth  War-Salon?  Surely  it  is  achievement  enough 
to  have  collect cd  an  umloubtedly  strong  and  refreshing 
show  in  such  times  — one  that  is  international,  repre- 
senting the  peoples  of  nearly  the  whole  world  except 
“Teutonia.”  ’I'hcre  are  ])rints  from  Canada,  ATistralia, 
!south  .Africa,  Kgyj)t,  India,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
Scandinavia,  Japan,  and  .America  is  ])articularly  well 
re|)resentcd.  The  organizers  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  got  together  the  only  photographic 
exhibition  to  be  held  this  year  Iti  a metropolitan  public 


gallery,  a circumstance  which  in  its  way  perhaps  demon- 
strates war’s  uncanny  knack  of  subscribing  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  survival  of  the  fittest!  The  difficulties  w'ere 
immense  — apparently,  near  the  last  moment,  almost 
unsurmountable.  First  of  all,  it  has  to  be  realized  that 
the  backbone  of  the  show  (the  English  pictorial  worker) 
is  forbidden  the  use  of  the  camera  in  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  British  Isles,  and  under  very  grave 
penalties,  too,  so  that  many  of  his  happy  hunting- 
grounds  are  forbidden  areas.  Foreign  exhibits  seem  to 
have  hail  almost  more  difficulty  to  reach  our  shores 
than  sugar,  and  perilously  near  the  opening-day  there 
was  a scare  that  they  would  not  arrive  in  time.  We  are 
all  alive  to  the  present  transport-difficulties,  but  in 
this  case  they  were  complicated  by  entry-forms  that 
had  to  make  the  journey  across  the  Atlantic,  there  and 
back,  m.ost  of  which  arrived  only  after  the  show  W'as 
open.  And  yet  liy  some  miracle  the  catalogs  w'ere  there 
with  the  correct  names  of  the  pictures!  All  prints  were 
.sent  in  unframed  and  glass  had  to  be  procured.  The 
usual  Salon  supply  was  exhausted,  and  glass  is  now 
almost  as  scarce  as  — well,  sugar.  But  glass  had  to  be 
found,  and  was  found,  to  cover  these  393  photographs, 
although  it  came  almost  to  a case  of  begging,  borrowing 
and  stealing.  We  have  touched  lightly  on  a few  of  the 
more  obvious  difficulties  in  the  road,  but  there  were 
many  other  and  more  subtle  obstructions  in  the  W'ay. 

Then,  “ How  was  it  done?  ” no  doubt  thinks  the  reader. 
That  is  a question  that  for  very  good  reasons  does  not 
get  answered  in  English  photographic  papers,  and  we 
may  let  the  American  public  into  a secret  that  will 
certainly  not  be  divulged  in  print  on  this  side. 

The  British  part  of  the  war  in  Flanders  is  conducted, 
as  we  know,  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  the  master-spirit  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
Well,  Air.  Mortimer,  editor  of  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher, besides  being  in  his  spare  time  a very  efficient 
Special  Constable,  is  for  the  moment  the  Haig-Lloyd- 
George  of  photography.  He  summoned  his  solid  phalanx 
of  infantry  (the  British  pictorialists)  around  him,  and 
by  infinite  patience  and  perseverance  got  together  the 
useful  battalions  from  foreign  parts.  The  barrage  went 
forward,  and  under  cover  of  it  the  Salon  of  1917  was 
achieved,  and  we  may  say  truly  that  almost  “alone  he 
did  it.”  A few'  of  the  pictures  merit  special  mention, 
even  to  a public  so  far  off  as  that  of  the  States,  and  we 
hope  to  refer  to  them  in  our  next  letter. 

()ne  of  the  old  photographic  friends  whom  we  met  at 
the  private  view  was  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake.  “Why  have  you 
sent  no  fresh  work  to  the  show'?”  we  asked,  and,  like 
so  many  others,  Mr.  Blake  told  us  his  reasons  for  giving 
photography  a temporary  rest.  He  has  developed  his 
lecturing-gift  and  is  using  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
London,  and  there  is  no  one  knows  London,  old  and 
new,  like  Mr.  Blake.  Now,  it  seems,  instead  of  illus- 
trating his  lectures  with  lantern-slides,  he  illustrates 
them  with  actual  things,  and  when  his  subjects  are 
people,  he  points  to  their  counterparts  in  waxwork! 

This  ma.y  sound  rather  puzzling  to  American  readers, 
so  let  us  hasten  to  explain.  Mr.  Blake’s  lectures  are 
called  “Blake’s  Walks.”  Instead  of  in  a hall.  Air.  Blake 
meets  his  audience  in  the  open  air  and  acts  as  cicerone 
to  places  of  interest,  which  he  can  make  ,a  good  deal 
more  interesting.  For  instance,  one  “Blake  AValk”  is 
called  “The  Tale  of  Two  Cities.”  We  see  the  old 
Whitehall  Palace,  visit  its  remains  underground,  view 
the  relics  of  the  Greycoat  School,  admire  (intelligently!) 
the  old  Parliament  House,  hear  about  the  Hermit  of 
Westndnster,  and  the  history  of  Vincent  Square,  etc.; 
and  Mr.  Blake  has  made  tlie  old  happenings  so  real  to 
us  that  we  shall  never  tread  that  ground  again  without 
a thrill.  His  descriptions  are  always  vivid  and  accurate 
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Then  tliere  are  “Cosmopolitan  Evenings”  in  Lon- 
don, when  Mr.  Blake  escorts  his  party  to  tea  in  France, 
dinner  in  Italy,  to  see  a Yiddish  play  at  the  Ghetto 
and  to  supper  in  Chinatown. 

•\nd  now  to  come  to  Mr.  Blake’s  waxwork  illustra- 
tions. These  are  used  when  he  meets  his  audience  at 
IMadame  Tussaud’s  and  lectures  on  such  subjects  as 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  Death  of  Nelson,  yUrraham 
Lincoln,  Xapolcon  in  Exile,  etc. 

Our  excuse  for  taking  ui>  so  much  of  our  cherished 
space  over  this  new  development  of  lecturing,  when 
the  illustrations  are  no  longer  photograpliic,  is  that  it 
has  interested  greatly  the  Americans  now  in  London. 
Mr.  Blake  always  numbers  a good  many  among  his 
audience,  and  they  are  his  favorites,  being,  fis  he  ex- 
presses it,  “so  live  and  so  keen.” 

The  Bromide  Show,  organized  by  Kodak  Ltd.,  is  now 
open  at  the  Camera  Club.  We  were  on  our  way  to  it  on 
its  second  day,  but  a “Take  Cover”  warning  drove  us 
into  a tea-shop.  By  the  time  we  were  allowed  out,  our 
train  home  was  due,  and  we  had  to  put  off  our  visit 
and  our  report  till  next  letter. 

Cauine  and  Will  Caddy. 

Prize  Contest  Open  to  All  Alumni 

Mrs.  C.  II.  .Lveger,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Jaeger  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
for  some  time  a student  at  Teachers’  College,  offers 
three  prizes  for  the  best  photographs  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  Columbia  University,  including  Teach- 
ers’ College.  The  limit  is  that  prints  shall  be  made  as 
permanent  as  possible  and  mounted  ready  for  an  exhi- 
bition to  be  held  next  winter. 

.\ny  student  of  Teachers’  College,  or  of  any  other 
part  of  Columbia  L niversity,  may  submit  prints.  The 
contest  will  close  December  10,  1917,  after  which  time 
the  three  prizes,  of  $75.00,  $25.00,  and  $15.00,  will  be 
awarded.  For  further  information,  address  Profe,ssor 
.\rthur  W.  Dow,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  L'ni- 
versity,  or  Mr.  Clarence  II.  White,  School  of  Photog- 
raphy, 122  Llast  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Portland  Camera  Club’s  Exhibitions 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Camera  Club  has  been  show- 
ing recently,  in  its  a.ssembly-rooms,  at  the  Portland 
Society  of  Art.  an  exhibition  of  twenty-nine  pictorial 
photographs  by  Dwight  A.  Davis,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
which  has  been  greatly  admired. 

During  this  season,  the  club  will  have  frequent  one- 
man  shows  from  some  of  the  best  photo-pictorialists 
in  the  country,  including  Dr.  .\.  D,  Chaffee,  of  New 
York,  and  Lk  II.  Weston,  of  California. 

Ilooverized  Photo-Paste 

Persons  that  use  j)aste  put  up  in  jars  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  dried-nj)  remnants  need  not  be 
thrown  away,  but  may  still  be  utilized.  This  advice 
applies  particularly  to  a certain  popular  white  photo- 
paste that  has  been  recently  advanced  in  jirice.  Con- 
sumers who  find  that  through  neglect  their  jiaste  has 
dried  into  a hard  mass  should  not  be  wasteful  and  throw 
it  away,  but  prepare  it  for  future  use  in  this  way:  Pour 
a small  quantity  of  water  over  the  caked  mass,  screw 
on  the  top  of  the  jar  and  set  it  aside  to  soak  overnight. 
The  next  day  it  will  have  become  a soft,  pliable  ma.ss. 
By  stirring  it  with  a stick  or  a spoon,  one  can  soon  re- 
.■-tore  the  paste  to  its  former  semi-solid  condition  - 
and  as  good  as  ever.  I have  tried  it,  so  I know.  Such  is 
Ilooverized  paste. 

W.  A.  F. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  tis  at  the  loivest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  hooks. 


Everyman’s  Chemistry  — The  Chemist’s  Point  of 
Yiew  and  Ilis  Present  Work.  By  Elwood  Hendrick. 
374  pp.,  cloth  binding,  $2.00  net.  New  York  and 
London:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

To  many  laymen  the  subject  of  chemistry  is  a clo.sed 
book;  but  thanks  to  Mr.  Hendrick’s  accurate,  yet  en- 
tertaining, style  the  subject  is  presented  in  a manner 
within  the  understanding  of  the  average  reader.  The 
book  treats  first  of  General  Chemistry,  in  which  is 
included  timely  business  anecdotes  and  good-natured 
comment.  Then,  the  suliject  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 
is  considered,  with  observations  on  the  different  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds.  The  third  division  in- 
cludes Organic  Chemistry  and  the  discussion  of  coal- 
tar  products.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  chemical 
independence  of  the  United  States  is  emphasized  and 
treated  intelligently  from  established  facts.  The  rela- 
tion that  the  chemist  holds  to  modern  tmsine.ss  is 
brought  out  convincingly.  The  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographer  will  derive  much  accurate  and 
eminently  practical  chemical  information  from  a thor- 
ough reading  of  the  book,  .\lthough  it  does  not  profess 
to  be  a complete  treatise,  the  book  contains  the  e.ssen- 
tial,  workable  facts  that  ivill  help  the  photographer 
to  an  intelligent  use  of  chemistry  in  his  daily  work. 

The  Rom.vnce  of  Modern  Photography  — Its  Dis- 
covery and  Its  .Achievements.  By  Charles  R.  Gil>- 
son,  F'.  R.  S.  E.  345  pj).,  including  52  illustrations. 
Decorated  binding,  .$1.50  net.  London:  Seeley, 

Service  & Co.;  Philadeliibia:  J.  B.  Lippineott  Co. 
'I'urning  from  the  textbook,  with  its  cold  facts  and 
fornndie,  the  photograiddc  worker  will  find  pleasurable 
diversion  in  the  attractive  ]>ages  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  “Ro- 
mance of  Alodern  Photography,”  which  is  a delightful 
and  fascinating  recital  of  the  dawn  to  the  mid(lay  of 
])hotographic  practice.  In  twenty-three  chapters  of 
surpassing  interest  are  told  the  achievements  of  the 
three  great  photographic  inventers  — Niepce,  Daguerre 
and  Talbot:  early  practical  methods;  kinematography ; 
color-photograi)hy ; book-illustrations;  photo-crimi- 
nology; radiograjihy  (misnamed  X-ray  photogra]>hy) ; 
photo-microgra]ihy ; telegrajihie  i)hotograi)hy ; stellar 
photogra|)hy ; nature’s  camera;  stereoscopic  photog- 
ra])hy;  ])inhole  jihotograjdiy ; jihotography  and  science, 
and  telephotography.  'Lo  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the 
autlior’s  statements,  endnent  scientific  authorities 
aided  in  the  work. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  studious  reader,  the  apfiendix 
presents  a synopsis  of  historical  incidents,  names  and 
dates,  arranged  chronologically,  and  in  convenient  form. 

To  add  a figure  to  a landscape  serves  to  increase  its 
interest  and  its  beauty  — [)rovidcil  it  is  a[)i)ropriatc  in 
character  and  attire,  gracefully  posed,  jiroperly  placed 
ami  devoid  of  self-consciousness.  In  many  cases  this 
feature  in  the  landscaiie  has  been  sailly  neglected,  and 
the  figure,  instead  of  adorning  the  view,  depreciates  if 
it  does  not  act nally  spoil  it. — Wilfrf.d  .\.  I'rench. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


New  Inexpensive  Color-Prints 

UxDEn  tlie  co])yriglite(l  name  of  “ Pliototones,"  a 
new  series  of  pliotograplis  in  natural  colors  has  been 
introduced  by  a Poston  hrni.  These  color-prints  meas- 
ure about  7\  X hj  inches  and  are  mounted  on  large 
white  cards.  The  original  of  a Phototone  is  a direct  pho- 
tograjdtic  print  colored  from  color-memoranda  by  an 
expert  colorist,  d'he  color-reproductions  in  facsimile 
are  made  by  a special  mechanical  process,  five  successive 
tints  superimiiosed  o7i  a black  impression.  The  results 
are  excee<lingly  beautiful,  anil  in  effect  ef|iial  to  the 
most  artistic  haml-colored  photographs.  The  aim  of 
the  publishers  is  to  place  these  new  color-photographs 
within  the  reach  of  ])ersons  of  limited  means,  who,  as 
is  shown  by  large  and  increasing  sales  of  the.se  color- 
pictures  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  New  England,  have 
been  quick  in  their  appreciation.  The  jirice  is  jjiaced  at 
50  cents  per  mounted  print.  Stocked  liy  picture-dealers. 
For  full  particidars,  addre.ss  Pliototones,  Inc.,  ffOI  ,Vt- 
lantic  x\venue,  Poston,  Mass. 

Rapid  Photo-Coloring 

'I'liE  crowds  who  witnessed  the  three-day  demonstra- 
tion by  P.  F.  Roehrig,  maker  of  Roehrig's  Transparent 
Oil-Photo-Colors,  of  his  own  product,  at  the  store  of 
the  Robey-French  Company,  :58  Promfield  Street, 
Boston,  recently,  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  re- 
markable ease,  smoothness  and  speed  with  which  a 
pliotograjdi  can  be  colored.  What  takes  usually  an 
hour  or  more  to  do,  in  tlie  nimlile  hands  of  Mr.  Roehrig 
required  only  a few  minutes,  and  we  are  sure  that,  with 
little  practice,  any  intelligent  ])erson  can  soon  rival 
this  gentleman’s  beautiful  results.  Mr.  Roehrig  has 
given  similar  demonstrations  in  other  cities  of  the 
East  and  informs  us  that  this  method  of  advertising 
has  resulted  in  iihoto-dealers  stocking  the  Roehrig 
colors  lilierally.  Mr.  Roehrig  is  fortunate  to  have  the 
high-class  pigments  to  enalde  him  to  manufacture  his 
peerless  colors,  and  which  are  in  great  demand  for 
coloring  or  tinting  jihotographs,  engravings,  halftones, 
IKistcards  and  other  pictures.  Inquire  of  your  dealer. 

Splashes  of  Palette- Wdsdom 

A UNIQUE  and  attractive  form  of  advice  to  amateur- 
colorists  is  a small  black  cardboard-])alette  with  six 
round  disks  of  color.  On  the  back  are  six  “s])lashes” 
of  advice  on  hoxv  to  mix  jiigments  and  ap])l,y  them. 
The  whole  scheme  is  clever,  artistic  and  original,  and 
is  the  result  of  a little  gray  matter  emanating  from 
J.  W',  Johnston,  maker  of  Snow'  White,  Eine  Arts 
Pnilding,  Rochester.  N.  W request,  with  10  cents 
in  stamps  for  postage,  will  bring  one  to  you. 

New  Catalog  of  David  Stern  Company 

d'nE  attractive  new  catalog  of  the  David  Stern 
Coiiqian.y,  Davsco  Puilding,  10J7-10‘i!)  \\  est  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  was  received  too  late  for  mention  in 
Novi'uiber  Photo-Er.v.  Its  striking  feature  is  that 
phologra|ihs  are  used  to  excellent  ailvantage  to  show' 
the  size  of  jiictiire  made  with  tlie  eameias  listed.  An 
illustrated  introduetory  ihapter,  “J'lie  ( hoice  of  ,\p- 
paratus,”  is  of  value  to  ever\-  intending  purchaser.  In 
addition,  thi're  are  other  shoi’t  aitlcles:  "J'lie  Pocket- 


Camera,”  “Plate-Cameras,”  “Amateur  Photo-Finish- 
ing,” “Choosing  a Lens,”  “Graflex  Cameras,”  “Mo- 
tion-Picture Photograjihy,”  “Exposure,”  “Ray-Fil- 
ters,” and  a glossary,  “Terms  Often  LTsed  in  Photog- 
raphy.” These  features,  combined  with  the  many 
cameras,  len.ses  and  photo-acce.ssories  listed,  make  up 
a catalog  that  readers  of  Photo-Er.\  should  obtain. 

A Warning  Against  Camera-Swindles 

To  the  inquiries  regarding  a certain  motion-picture 
camera,  offered  to  the  public  at  an  absurdly  low  price, 
we  would  state  that  all  cameras,  lenses  and  photo- 
grajihic  material  advertised  in  the  pages  of  Photo-Era 
Mag.vzine  are  absolutely  reliable  and  worthy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  and  Photo-Era  endorses  them! 

Persons  w ho  are  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  a manu- 
factured article  is  worth  no  more  than  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials put  into  it  deserve  no  sympathy  — else  the  ar- 
ticle, itself,  is  a sham.  Or  it  may  be  the  old,  successful 
trick  — to  advertise,  and  to  use  the  replies  received  as 
a bait  with  which  to  obtain  capital  or  to  sell  stock, 
while  an  unsuspecting  public  has  lent  its  aid  to  a sw’in- 
dliug  scheme  — for  a really  honest  enterprise  need  re- 
sort to  no  such  devious  methods.  It  is  up  to  the  adver- 
tiser, and  not  to  Photo-Era,  to  supply  proof  that  the 
article  offered  the  buying  public  is  in  every  wa.v  satis- 
factory; l)ut  the  new  camera  lacks  even  tangible  form. 

Dishonest  purveyors  avoid  Photo-Era  as  the  Devil 
shuns  Holy  AVater,  for  the.v  know'  the  meaning  of  the 
Photo-Era  Guaranty  and  dislike  to  have  their  adver- 
tising-offers turned  down. 

War-Prices 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  w'e  have  referred  to  the  epi- 
demic of  ]>rice-raising  — all  along  the  line,  whether 
warranted  or  otherwise.  Happily,  photo-manufac- 
turers and  dealers  have  advanced  prices  only  in  cases 
where  the  initial  cost  of  production  has  made  it  abso- 
lutel.v  neces.sary.  War-taxes,  of  course,  are  unav'oidable. 
Every  photo-dealer  whom  we  have  consulted  declares 
that  in  no  case  will  prices  be  raised,  except  w'hen  forced 
to  do  so,  and  then  only  with  reluctance.  Expensive 
equipments,  naturally,  are  subject  to  relatively  larger 
price-increases,  owing  to  scarcity  of  certain  raw  materi- 
als. One  thing  is  sure  — photo-dealers  and  manufac- 
turers are  not  robbers:  witness  sale  of  roll-films  at  the 
old  prices  since  the  beginning  of  the  w’ar! 

Another  Photo-Editor  Heard  From 

When,  with  jiardonable  jiride.  Editor  Juan  C.  .Vbel 
drew  attention  to  his  son's  service  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
army,  recently,  his  brother-edilors  maintained  a con- 
servative silence.  But  when  the  Eiiitor  of  Photo-Era 
broke  the  ice — which  he  did  in  a recent  is.sne  — up 
[lops  Editor  Ghambers,  bashfully  suggesting  that  he, 
too,  ought  to  be  credited  with  a contribution  to  Uncle 
Sam's  army.  J'his.  it  is  our  jileasure  to  announce,  is 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Uliambers,  in  the  United  States  IMedical 
Reserve  Corps  wilh  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  — the  only 
child  of  Fi'ank  A . ('haud)ers. 

There  remain  Editors  Fiaqirie,  AAatkins,  (’lute  and 
'I'ennant  to  be  heanl  from. 


In  1909  it  was  stated  of 

Cyko  Paper 

‘'Each  grade  of  Cyko  has  more  latitude, 
plasticity,  chromatic  rendition  and  proper 
scale  of  gradation  than  any  other  paper. 
Its  scope  is  unlimited^' 

and  yet  its  scope  has  been  enlarged 
every  year  since,  so  that  in  19 17  it 
has  taken  the  place  of  all  former  printing 
processes,  because  it  has  the  brilliancy 
of  platinum,  and  delicacy  of  carbon  — 
and  in  the  Enlarging  grades  all  of  the 
above  mentioned  qualities  with  speed 
almost  equal  to  Bromide  paper. 

CYKO  is  the  single  and  universal  expression 
of  photography  today 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  Onlcriii};  (roods  Hemember  the  I’iiokj-I'.ha  (biaranty 


“ MR.  SNAPSHOT” 

have  you  ever  paused  to  consider  why  the  “advanced  amateur”  and 
“professional”  use  dry-plates  almost  exclusively.?  There  is  but  one  reason 

-SUPERIOR  RESULTS 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  USE 

CRAMER  PLATES 

and  experience  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  creating  'Real  “Pictures 
G.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  CO.  New  York  : St.  Louis  : Chicago 


Higgins 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-'«iiielliiig  inks  ami  a<lliesives.  and  adopt  tiie 
H iggins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a revelation  t«>  vou.  th«*v  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  eflicient. 

At  Dealers  Generallv 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


S 


AVE  25  to  60% 


ON  SLIGHTLY 


GRAFLEX 
Ansco  and 
LENSES  OF 
Write  for 

BARGAIN 

Money  back  if  Unsatisfactory  after  Ten  Days’  Free  Trial 

CENTRAL  CAMERA  COMPANY 

124  S.  WABASH  AVE.,  Dept.  D-2,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Used 

KODAKS 
Rexo  Cameras 
EVERY  MAKE 
Our  Latest 

BOOK 


REXO  SPECIALS 
WITH  GOERZ-LENS 
EQUIPMENT 


1 


ACATIONS  come  but  once  each  year.  It  is 
then  that  we  relax  from  the  daily  ‘’grind,”  tra- 
vel away  from  our  cares,  make  new  friends 
and  really  enjoy  ourselves.  When  we  return  to  our 
task.s,  our  memory  serves  for  a time  to  recall  the 
vacation-days;  but  as  time  goes  on,  the  mind  loses 
its  freshness,  and  soon  the  scenes  and  familiar  faces 
fade  into  the  past.  Photography  revives  that  which 
the  mind  foigets.  Pictures  that  you  take  on  your 
vacation  will  enable  you  to  live  again  the  vacation-davs  of  long  ago  as  surely  as  those  of 
yesterday.  In  the  REXO  .SPECIAL  WITH  GOERZ-LENS  EQUI  PM  EN  T you  have  a 
photographic  eciuipment  th.'.t  is  litiht.  portable, efficient  and  just  suited  to  your  vacation-needs. 
The  GOERZ-LENS  EQUIPMENT  enables  vou  to  obtain  clear,  sharp  and  interesting 
pictures  under  nearly  every  condi tion  of  light.  The  REXO  SPECIAL  is  a camera  beauti- 
fully made  and  finished  a credit  to  the  camera-maker's  art.  The  combination  is  one  that  it 
is  impossible  to  e(|ual  at  the  price — taking  quality,  efficiency  and  workmanship  into  consider- 
ation. Our  CORRESPONDF.NCE-DEPAR'rMENT  will  help  you  decide  on  the  best 
model  for  your  re<iuirements.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  latest  descriptive  matter  on  up-to-the- 
minute  GOERZ-LENS  EOPTIPMENTS. 

C.P.GOERZ  AMERICAM  OPTICAL  COMPANY 


323  LAST  34  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


l‘n(iT()-pit.v  the  liluc-llook  (if  Phntngraphie  .\d\ertising 


REXO 

CAMERAS 


Load  your  Camera  with  the  New 


“ &very  Click  ^ Picture” 


'Every  Click  a Picture" 


If  you  have  not  tried  this  new  film, 
do  so  at  once.  It  will  prove  a revela- 
tion in  Speed,  Snap  and  Brilliance. 
The  scientific  Hurter  & Driffield  test 
shows  Rexo  Film  possesses  extra- 
ordinary speed.  This  extra  speed 
means  reducing  to  a minimum  your 
undei'-exposures— the  acknowledged 
cause  of  probably  80%  of  the  ama- 
teurs failures.  The  use  of  Rexo 
Speed  Film  means  the  highest  per- 
centage of  good  pictures,  and  that 
is  what  you  want. 

The  Recording  Feature 

Ample  space  is  provided  between 
each  negative  for  writing  thereon  a 
clear,  legible  record  of  each  subject  — 
a record  which  will  enhance  the  value 
of  your  negatives  as  the  years  go  by. 

Adapted  to  All  Popular  Roll 
Filin  Cameras 

Rexo  Film  is  made  in  a variety  of 
sizes,  fitting  all  popular  roll  film 
cameras  from  V.  P.  to  4x5  sizes. 


Mail  The  Coupon  Today 

The  coupon  in  this  ad  is  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  try  Rexo  Film 
and  are  unable  to  secure  it  from  their  local  photo-supply  dealers. 


Rexq,(ameras, 

incorporate  five  great  improvements  which 
insure  a higher  percentage  of  good  pictures. 
Our  bo(jklet,  "Every  Click  a Picture"  tells 
all  about  these  great  improvements.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  for  it  today. 

Burke  & James  Inc 

Re.ro  Cameras,  Film  and  Paper 
240  E.  Ontario  Street 
CHICAGO 

New  York  Branch,  225  Fifth  Avenue 


lU'RKIi  & .JAMES,  Inc. 

CHICAGO 

Inclosed  find  _cents,  for  one  roll  of 


Rexo  Record  Film,  size. 


to  fit 
. name  of  camera) 


Name 


Address 

State 


Dealer’s  Name 


V.  R.  (4071  iOC  2ix4i  (425)  25c  2^X43  (480)  85c 
2jxSl  (■*15)  20c  3ix4:i  USO)  35c  8jx5i  (-tW)  40c 


] PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


lien  (Irderiiift  Gooils  Reiiieiiili<’r  tlie  I’lniTo-Kn.v  Gunrnnly 


Vour  Opportunity! 


3\  X 5§  Voi^tlander  Alpine  Collinear, 
F/6.8  Compur  Shutter  (new),  6 single 
holders,  the  very  latest  model  . 

X 4^  Taro  Tenax,  Dogmar  F/4.5, 
Compur  Shutter,  3 single  holders, 
film-pack  adapter  and  carrying  case 
(]oat  Pocket  Tenax,  Dagor  lens,  3 dou- 
ble holders  and  film-pack  adapter 
Ica  Cupido,  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar  F/4.5, 
6 single  holders  and  film-pack  adapter 
Ica  Icarette,  Model  A,  Carl  Zeiss  Tes- 
sar F/6.3,  Compound  Shutter  . 

3A  Goerz  Roll-Film,  Dogmar  F/4.8, 

Compound  Shutter 

Goerz  Manufoc  Tenax,  5x7,  Carl  Zeiss 
I’essar  F/6.3,  85"  Compound  Shutter, 
3 double  holders,  film-pack  adapter 

and  carrying  case 

Goerz  Ango,  3j  x 4^,  Dagor  lens,  3 dou- 
ble holders,  film-pack  adapter  and 
carrying  case,  late  model  .... 
Voigtlander  Bergheil,  3;^  x 4{,  Heliar 
P74. 5,  Compound  Shutter  (new),  with- 
out plate- holders  or  film-pack  adapter 
Erneman 'I'ropical  Model  Klapp  Cam- 
era, 3}  X 4},  3 double  plate-holders, 
(7irl  Zeiss  Tessar  F/6.3  lens,  Focal 
Plane  vShutter,  shop-worn  .... 


$92.00 

$65.00 

$65.00 

$65.00 

$35.00 

$75.00 

$100.00 

$65.00 

$65.00 

$90.00 


The  above  cameras  are  in  beautiful 
condition  and  are  warranted. 


Tremont  Camera  Exchange 

Studio  Building,  110  Tremont  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Hammer  Plates 

Speedy  and  Reliable 

They  develop  and  dry  quickly  with 
thin,  firm  films  and  are  iinequaled  for 
hot  weather  needs. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field  and 
studio  work,  and  Hammer's  Extra  Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthocromatic  plates 
for  color- values. 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on 
Negative-Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  AVe.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  THE  SUMMER  DRIVE 

LOAD  YOUR  CAMERA  WITH 

ENSIGN  FILMS 

They  are  Entrenehed  behind  “ Quality  ” 

ORTHOeHROMATie  NON-6URLABLE 

DOUBLE  INSTANTANEOUS 

and  under  the  severe  siege  of  Time,  Climate, 
Heat  or  Cold,  stand  firmly  always,  giving  satis- 
factory Ensign  Negatives. 

You  need  “Ensign”  on  your  Staff 
this  Summer 

G.  GENNERT 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


Pi[OTf)-EuA  the  Hlue-liook  of  PhotoKraphie  .Xdvertising 


SEA  P#WER 

Tt£  NATION'^DEFENSE 

Is  sent  to  every  member 
of  the 

NAVY  LEAGUE 

of  (he  UNITED  STATES 

It  is  Live,  Instructive, 
Progressive  and  Entertaining 

Readers  of  PHOTO-ERA  are  invited 
to  submit  interesting  and  artistic 
marine  - photographs,  shore  - scenes, 
landscapes,  etc. 


Editorial  Offices 

725  Southern  Bldg  . , W ashington , D . C . 


Make  Natural  Color-Photos 

in  your  own  plate-camera  with 

LUMIERE 

Autochrom  Plates 

you  can  reproduce 

Golden  Sunshine  Blue  Sky  — Bril- 
liant Flowers  — Foliage  — the  TRUE 
colors  of  hair,  eyes  or  skin — bright 
or  delicate  shades  — and — YOU  can 
develop  the  pictures  yourself! 

A SIMPLE  PROCESS 
We  now  have  a complete  stock 

Send  for  ‘BooKlel 

R.  J.  FITZSIMONS 

75  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PHOT 0-ER A Advertising-Requirements 

PHOTO-EHA  will  accept  no  advertising-copy  from  persons  unknown 
to  the  Publisher,  unless  it  be  aceompanied  by  satisfaetory 
endorsements  of  the  business-integrity  of  the  applicant,  and 
of  the  excellence  of  the  article  to  be  advertised. 

APPLICANTS  for  positions  as  operators,  salesmen  or  assistants  must 
furnish  evidence  of  their  efficieney  and  moral  charaeter. 

PERSONS  offering  for  sale  studios,  or  eameras,  lemses  and  other  pho- 
tographic articles,  must  furnish  proof  of  their  good  stand- 
ing and  financial  responsibility;  for  obviously  PHOTO-ERA 
will  not  be  the  medium  of  transaetions  about  which  there 
is  likely  to  be  the  least  question. 

FURTHERMORE,  the  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  appli- 
eations  for  sjiace  without  giving  the  reason  for  so  doing. 

By  pursuing  this  policy,  PHOTO-ERA  can  vouch  for  the  reliability 
of  all  its  advertisements 


When  Ordcrinf'  fioods  Rotncml.er  llic  riioTo-I'diA  (iiiaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

I’hirty  cents  u line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA,  367  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 


SPLENDID  STUDIO  — MODERN  F-OUIPMENT  FOR 
FOR  IR  AIT,  COMMERCIAL  AND  ENLARGING 
WORK.,  GOERZ  LENSES  — in  city  of  500,000  Terms  very 
reasonable.  Business  with  twenty  years'  reputation.  Death 
of  proprietor  reason  for  sale.  Write  Swan  Studio,  60  St. 
Matthew  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 


ONE  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  PHOTO-ERA  MAG- 
AZINE. for  one  year,  on  receipt  of  a copy,  in  good  condition, 
of  “Commercial  Photography  of  To  day,’’  by  G.  W.  Hance. 
Photo-Era  will  be  $2  00  a year  after  March  1,  1917. 


G OERZ  - M ANUFOC  - TE  N A X CAMERA,  5 x 7, 
FITTED  WITH  GOERZ  DAGOR  LENS  IN  COMPOUND 
SHEITTER,  with  Filmpack- Adapter  and  one  Double  Plate- 
holder.  Guaranteed  first-class  condition.  H.  Brunner,  679 
Rutherford  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


LIGHTING  IS  THE  SECRET  OF  GOOD  PORTRAIT- 
URE. Learn  how  to  control  it  by  reading  “The  Balance  of 
Light  and  Shade  in  Portraiture,  ’’  by  Wm.  H.  Towles,  former 
President  P.  A.  of  A.  Large  octavo;  cloth-bound;  45  pages, 
46  illustrations.  Price,  postpaid.  $1., 50  net.  Photo-Era  Mag- 
azine, 367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


“WHY  MY  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  BAD,”  by  Charles 
M.  Taylor.  Jr.  We  bave  found  five  copies  of  this  excellent 
book,  and  no  more  are  obtainable,  as  it  is  out  of  print.  The 
book  is  well  written,  illustrated,  and  invaluable  to  begirners. 
Price,  postpaid,  50  cents,  net.  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


3A  SPECIAL  EASTMAN  KODAK.  WITH  COM- 
POUND SHUTTER  AND  B.  & L ZEISS  TESSAR 
IIB  ANASTIGMAT  LENS.  F/6.3,  and  leather-case,  with 
strap,  in  perfect  condition.  Li=ts,  $80.50;  sell,  $50.00.  Sam  S. 
Jones,  Nashville  Bible  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ITIE  PHOTO-.SKETCH.  Illustrated  instructions  for  ma- 
king these  negatives,  combining  pencil  work  with  the  photo- 
graphic image.  25  cents,  formerly  $1.00.  Corydon  G.  Snyder, 
3248  48th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED 


One  copy,  in  good  condition,  of  “COLORING  LANTERN 
SLIDES,”  bv  D,  L.  Elmendorf,  a book  published  about  20 
vears  ago.  Please  communicate  with  W.  A.  F.,  Photo-Era 
Magazine. 


ANOTHER  CORONA  TYPEWRITER,  smallest  ma- 
chine made.  Weight,  with  carrying-case  and  accessories.  85 
lbs.;  regular  price.  $50.  Will  sell  mine,  taken  in  advertising, 
at  bargain-price.  F.  A.  W.,  care  of  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


BAUSCH  & LOMB  ZEISS  TESSAR  LENS  1C.  NO. 
18,  F/4,5,  11;-INCH  FOCUS;  SllO.  No.  4 Hawk-eye  Cam- 
era, 4x5;  doub'e  extension-bellows;  Ross  Homocentric 
Anastigmat  lens,  6-inch  focus,  F'6.3,  in  Junior  Multi-Speed 
Shutter;  6 double  plateholders  and  plate-back.  All  as  good 
as  new.  Cost  $85.00;  sell  for  $35.  J.  Homer  Smith,  1728 
Euclid  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


PORTFOLIO  OF  63  HALF-TONES  OF  AURORA 
LIFE-STUDIES  ($5,00',  both  draped  and  in  the  nude,  and 
print-set  No.  300,  consisting  of  twelve  6 x 10  original  nude  pho- 
tographs (statuary  poses),  $4.00  — total  value  $9.00  for  $7.75 
net,  sent  bv  express  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Photo-Era  Mag- 
azine, 367  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  U.  S.  A.  Each  subject  is 
an  art-gem,  and  the  variety  is  very  great.  Not  sent  by  mail. 


WANTED 

ORIGINAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF  NUDE  CHILDREN 

Boys  or  Girls — eight  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  These  photographs 
must  be  refined  and  beautiful 

Address,  B.  G.  L. 

Care  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Boston,  Mass. 


Artistic  Retouching.  Modeling  and  Etching 


By  CLARA  WEISMAN 


A book  written  bv  an  expert  retoucher,  antJ  for  many  years  ihe  head  of  the  retouching-department  of  one  of  the  largest 
photographic  establishments  in  this  country.  The  author  demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  truth  in  modeling  the  human 
face,  and  illustrates  by  means  of  examples  the  danger  of  falsifying  the  results  of  the  lens.  There  are  numerous  practical 
illustrations  of  genre  and  portrait-photography  exemplifying  the  best  principles  of  the  retouching-art.  There  are  only  a 
few  copies  left.  The  book  will  soon  be  out  of  print.  It  was  published  at  $2.50,  but  copies  will  be  sent  by  the  publisher 
of  PHOTO-ERA  on  receipt  of  $2.00.  SPECIAL  OFFER 


PHOTO-ERA  FOR  ONE  YEAR  $2.00 

ARTISTIC  RETOUCHING.  MODELING  AND  ETCHING  J.OO 

By  Clara  Weisman  $4.00 


BOTH  FOR 

$3.50 


PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE,  307  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


I’llM  ri )-EltA  Ihc  lilue-Boiik  uf  I’luitoonijihic  .kdvcrti.siug 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 

Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Learn  To  Use  an  Air-Brush 

A new  book,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Air-Brush,”  by 
hrazer.  Price,  SI  50.  A big  help  for  the  beginner. 

cloth-bound  book,  the  contents  of  which  em- 
body a series  of  illustrated  lessons.  For  sale  by 

ROBEY-FRENCH  CO.,  38  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Principal  New  England  Dealers 

in  Goerz  Cameras  and  Lenses.  Ansco  (joods;  Manufac- 
turers of  Smith  Semi-Achromatic  Lenses  ; Highest  Clast 
Developing  and  Printing  ; Expert  Repairers  of  Photo- 
Apparatus  and  every  type  of  optical  instrument. 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

288  Boylston  Street  Bromfield  Street 

HIGH-C  LASS 

IMPORTED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS 

To  satisfy  the  snowing  demand  for  miniature  cameras  for  plates, 
film-pack  or  roll-film,  I am  able  to  present  a full  stock  of  the  best 
makes.  Part  are  fitted  with  Carl  Zeiss  F/4.5  and  other  modern 
speed-lenses.  For  three  years  their  importation  was  stopped,  so 
thev  are  scarce.  Get  them  quickly,  while  they  last.  Many  are  like 
new;  all  guaranteed.  List  for  oc.  This  month’s  bargain:  Graphic 
No.  0.  Zeiss  lens,  Slo.oO. 

A.  MADELINE,  320  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York 

Solo 

plash  powdek 
^ , 

XTOW  send  $9.50  for  20  ozs.  of  the  best 
Powder  money  can  buy.  Of  course 
it’s  “SOLO.”  We’ll  prepay  expressage 
and  pack  yyioisiurc- proof.  State  whether 
Slow,  Fast  or  Very  Fast  speed.  Absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Solo  will  not  spoil 
or  cake.  'T  is  safe! 

FRANK  HARRISON  COMPA>JY 
Lock  Box  96.  Penn.  Terminal  Post-Office 
IK  New  York 

SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  juit  u well  u new  ones.  Send  foi  our  bnrgain-iisi 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louia,  Minaouii 

ARTISTIC  MOUNTS 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  WEIGHTS /or 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

THE  SEYMOUR  COMPANY 
J4S  7th  Arenue  <24th  Street)  - - New  York 

/or /Tof/aAi'-tTra/'/ex 

i^ADVF>A  all  Cameras 

I HARVEY 

II  exposure!  orWr.te 

\^METER^  G.L.HARA/EY 

PRICE  $iir  105  S.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO 

THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 
FROM  A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN  THROUGH  THE 
CLASSIFIED  Department  of  Photo-Era 

LIFE-STUDIES  $12.50  to,  $10.00 

To  stimulate  the  sale  of  Aurora  Life-Studies,  from  living 
models,  we  are  authorized  to  offer  the  portfolio  of  63 
half-tone  reproductions  (S5.00) . 9§  x 12  plates,  with  any 
set  of  direct  photographs  ($5.00).  for  $9.00,  sent  by 
express. 

PHOTO-ERA  - Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED 

for  a high-class,  reliable,  up-to-date 
dealer  who  wishes  to  reach  the  ama- 
teur and  professional  photographer. 

Consider  the  value  of  a PHOTO  ERA  introduction. 

GOOD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK  DEMANDS  CLEAN  WATER 

“REX  ” WATER-FILTER 

eouare*  water  clear  aa  cryatal.  PHce»$1.50  postpaid,  mcluding  12  disre. 
Extra  disca  15  centa  per  doxen.  Diaca  are  of  white  cotton  palp,  a superior 
hitering  mediam.  To  remore  disc,  posh  up  projecting  peg  on  loose  perfo* 
rated  plate ; this  also  serrea  as  a guide  for  the  water  and  prerenta  spattering. 

REX  FILTER  COMPANY  - 4 CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


lien  Onleriiur  floods  lieineniher  tlic  I iioto-Eua  (nnininty 


S^iMiiiiiiiiitnniiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiinMitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiMiniiniinMiiiiiMiiniiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirifUfiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiii^ 

I THE  NEW  OFFICES  OF  PHOTO-ERA  I 


ARE  IN  THE  STANDISH  BUILDING,  rooms  602-4 


367  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.  S.  A. 


f^'iittimitiimii  III  tiitii  tint  iiiiimmiiiimiMiMiiiiiMmimimminimiiiiMimmiiiiMiiintimimimiiiiiiiiMitniiiitmtMtmimiiiiiiimiiii  itiitiittiiiitiiiitiiitii  tint  tiittiti  tit  tnttii  tut  tiiimiiiitiiiiiiitiiimtmiiii^ 


FEDERAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

Devonshire  and  Water  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  OUR 

SAVINOS-DEPARTMENT 

in  which  special  consideration  is  given  to  MAIL- AC  COUNTS. 
Deposits  may  be  sent  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upward. 
Further  particulars  will  be  furnished  gladly  upon  request. 

Last  dividend  paid  at  rate  of 

4 per  cent. 

Checking- Accounts  Also  Welcomed 

TOTAL  RESOURCES.  . OVER $11,500,000.00 


LANDSCAPE-  AND  FIGURE-COMPOSITION 

BY  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

To  include  figures,  human  or  animal,  is  to  raise  a photograph  or  any  other  art-work  above  the  commonplace;  but  it  must  be  done  intelli- 
gently, consistently.  Either  the  landscape  or  the  element  of  life  should  predominate,  and  the  choice  alters  the  whole  scheme  of  composition. 
With  the  aid  of  many  reproductions  from  the  work  of  famous  painters  and  photographers,  Mr.  Hartmann  discusses  these  matters  in  an  inter- 
esting narrative  that  will  prove  helpful  to  every  camerist  at  this  season  when  Nature  invites  us  all  into  the  open,  weather  permitting. 

12  chapters,  121  pages.  132  illustrations.  Cloth-bound,  7 14  x I OK  inches,  gilt-edge  edition 

PUBLISHER’S  REGULAR  PRICE,  $3.00 

By  special  arrangement,  and  with  PHOTO-ERA,  one  year,  $3.25 

PHOTO-ERA,  367  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


1’hoto-E]{a  the  Blue-Book  of  I’hotograpliie  Advertising 


Ansco 

V-P 


No.  2 


f 1.5 

Anastigmat 

Lens 


Get  Our  Low  Prices 
Write  Now  for  Catalog! 

Our  new  big  camera  book  shews  everything 
in  cameras  ami  camera  suiiplies.  It  will  open 
your  eyes  to  real  savings  iu  buying  cameras, 
etc.  Send  for  your  cojiy  immediately — see  where 
you  can  save  big  money  on  just  what  you  want. 

10  Days’  FREE  Trial 
Money-back  Guarantee 

\\  e protect  you  absolutely  with  the  strongest 
money-hack  guarantee  written.  Our  years  of  busi- 
ness success,  and  better— our  thousands  of  repeat 
orders  every  month  from  satisfied  customers,  prove 
the  integrity  of  our  business  dealings.  Don’t  buv 
a single  photographic  article  till  you  have  at  least 
compared  our  low  jiriees.  .Save  money.  .Send 
for  catalog  and  low'  prices. 

DAVID  STERN  COMPANY 

714  Davsco  Btdg. 
1047  Madison  St. 
. CHICAGO.  ILL, 


Save 
Money 
on  Films 
and  Paper 

An*ro  Sfteedex, 
R<“xo  Speed  and 
Ea-stman  film, 
alio  <>ko  and 
R e X o papter 
at  cut  prices. 


THE  M0^ 
MARGIN  ( 


should  be  on  every  phot 

Insures  accurate, 
margins  on  all  fou 
also  holds  the  i 

nnicFft  ' No.  1.  $1.00  f< 

i-Kicca  I 1^^  2.  $1.25  f 

G.  GENN 

New  York  Chicago  Los  Ai. 


THE4H^Mp.riE 

CAMERW0UESTION 


(AUR  catalog:  of  Cam- 
eras and  1‘hulo- 
irraphic  Supplies  answers 
the  camera  (luestion  be- 
cause it  offers  to  ama- 
teur pliotographers  ap- 
paratus of  a quality  all 
out  of  proportion  to  tlie 
prices  quotc'l.  We  save 
in  price  without  any  re- 
duction in  the  qu<ility. 
This  we  guarantee.  Send 
for  your  ■ opy  of  this  lf)n. 
page  Camera  Catalog  to- 
d.iy,  and  learn  the  truth 
of  what  we  say.  Ask  for 
Catalog  of  C.imeras  and 
Photographic  Supplies 
No.  60Pyi. 


Sears.Roebuckano  Co.  Chic  AGO 


t\  lien  Orilcring  (ioods  Kcmemher  the  rtloTo-liiiA  Dmir.'inty 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for  life.  For 
twenty-two  years  we  have  successfully  taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-EnKravine  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  graduates  earn  $20  to  $50  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  to  become  successful ! 
Terms  easy.  Living  inexpensive.  Write  for  catalog  — NOW 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  venue,  EfhnKham,  Illinois 


JE  FOR  $7.75 


Portfolio  of  63  halftones  of 
Aurora  Life-Studies,  $5.00, 
>emi-draped  and  in  the 
aude : and  print-set  No. 
300,  consisting  of  12  6 x 10 
original  nude  photographs, 
full  - length  statuary  - poses, 
$4.00.  Sent,  by  express, 
on  receipt  of  price,  $7.75. 
With  Photo-Era,  for  one 
year,  only  $9.50. 

.oylston  St.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


For 

PhotoAlburns, 
finll-finSshed  ^ 
Photographs. 
Mounts;  and 
other  0arh  .surface,*; 


!>  352 


i>sLpn  ( < o.  rr  n.  .s 


BIG  IXEAIAND  FUR 

PT»  •K'  O G O S'  S i O XTA.  a \ 5k  m 

hotographY 

War  has  increased  op-'ortunilies  for  men  and  women 
trained  in  studio-portraiture.  Big  openings  everywhere. 

Learn  in  Few  Weeks 

Actual  practice  in  new,  fully  equipped  studios.  Day  or 
evening  classes.  Earn  while  learning.  Prepare  now  to 

Earn  $35  to  $100  a Week 

and  own  a business  of  your  own.  Experts  train  you.  Easy 
terms.  Special  Offer  NOW.  Call  or  write  for  valuable  new 
booklet — free.  If  inteiested  in  Motion-Picture  Photography, 
ask  for  special  booklet.  Send  to-day  — no  obligation. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  2807,  141  W.  36th  St. 

t.  Brunel,  Director  Operating  20  Studios  New  York  City 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  USE  OF  RAY-SCREENS  OR  FILTERS 
in  photographing  subjects  of  extreme  con  - 
trasts  without  overexposing  the  high- 
lights, and  avoiding  to  any  desired  extent 
clear  glass  on  the  resulting  negative,  cov- 
ered by  United  States  Letters  Patent  No. 
1,182,485,  granted  to  me  on  May  9,  1916, 
is  open  to  the  free  use  of  every  one  for 
any  purpose  other  than  commercial. 
Letters  concerning  commercial  use  of  this 
method  will  be  given  prompt  attention. 

WILLIAM  HOOD 

975  Leavenworth  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENTSandTRADE-MARKS 

NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

Attorney-at-Law  and  Mechanical  Engineer 
Former  Examining  Official  of  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

22  LEGAL  BLDG.,  WASH  I NCTON , D.  C. 

Opposite  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Inquiries  Invited 


EIGHTH  SUMMER  SESSION 

THE  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

CANAAN,  CONN. 

JULY  9 TO  AUGUST  18,  1917 

For  information  address 

CLARENCE  H.  WHITE,  230  E.  11th  St.,  New  York 


The  plates  in  this  issue  were  made 
by  the 

SUFEOLK 


394  ATLANTIC  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  NEW  OFFICES  of 

PHOTO-ERA 

are  in  the 

STANDISH  BUILDING 

ROOMS  602-604 

367  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Artistic  Retouching 
Modeling  and  Etching 

By  CLARA  WEISMAN 

The  Best  Book  on  Retouching  in  the 
English  Language 

There  are  only  a few  copies  left.  The  book  will  soon  be 
out  of  print.  It  was  published  at  $2.50,  but  copies  will  be 
sent  by  the  publisher  of  PHOTO-ER  A on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

367  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


' ‘Wh  cn  the  outcome 


depends  upon 


EFFICIENCY’ 


USE  A 


TrwOLLENSAK 

VELOSTIGAAAl 


IDEAL  ANASTICMAT  LENS  / n 
PERFECT  SHOTTERyirr sll  J'/dne)  Cameras 
and  View  ^oxes 

,,4^ jE^uijprnenl  t(Lat  will  PRODUCE yon'VOU 
J^ictures  that  Sparkle  with  Detail 

Drop  a Line  Today  and 

“LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT” 


PROMOTION  OF  TRADE  DEPARTMENT 

WOL  LENSAIC  OPTICAL  OOM  PANY 

P^OC  n E ST£  r<_-  wAE.W  YOUl< 


THE  EVEKETT  PKESS 

INC. 

PRINTERS  OF  "PHOTO-ERA" 

And  Other  Quality  Publications 


SEVENTY-FOUK  INDIA  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Telephone.  Fort  Hill  One-O-O-Six 


ADVERTISING  BY 
MOTION  PKTURES 


ADUERTISING  BY 
Motion -Pictures 

By 

ERNEST  A.  DENCH 

"The  book  is  replete  with  novel 
and  practical  suggestions  of  the 
application  of  motion-pictures 
to  advertising.  Mr.  Dench's 
hook  is  a ten-strike.” 

— Photo-Era,  February,  1917 


Cloth.  8 VO..  $ 1 .50.  48  Chapter*.  255  Pages.  Order  Now 

PIIOTO-F.RA  MAGAZINE 

357  Boylston  Street  - -Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Life-Studies 

ARTISTIC  AND  REFINED 
Endorsed  by  painters  and  art-critics 


Portfolio  of  63  half-tones  of  Aurora  I.ife- 
•Studies,  9.1  x 12  inches,  senii-draped  and  in  the 
nude,  $5.00;  and  print-set  No.  3(M),  consisting 
of  12  6 X to  original  nude  pliotograplis,  full- 
length  statuary  poses,  printed  on  heavy  A/.o 
paper,  $4.00.  Both  for  $7. 75.  Sent  only  hy 
express  on  receipt  of  price. 

With  PIlO  rO-ERA  for  one  year,  $9.50 
PHOTO- ERA 

367  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSI'ON,  t!.  S.  A. 


^^llcn  Ordering  (iood.s  Renienilier  the  I’no'Ki-I'iH.v  (iuaranty 




"I'll" I I 

ALWAYS  FIRST 

with  tlie  latest 

Just  arrived  — new  Baby  Wonder  of  the  Camera 
World  the  latest  RKXO  niiniature  marv'el.  A per- 
fection ol  mechanism.  Our  patrons  have  the  first 
chance  to  own  this  wonderful  machine — at  a bar- 
gain price. 


The 
New 
REXO 
V.  P. 


Ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

This  amazingly  efficient  machine 
corrects  the  user’s  mistakes  and 
pays  for  itself  in  saving  of  films. 
Every  click  a pictiiie. 

Ti*arl^  In  your  old  outfit  here 
^ rdQC  ill  ancj  ggf  exactly  the 
machine  you  want.  Hundreds  of 
bargains  always  on  hand.  Fairest 
valuation  allowed  by  our  Mr. 
Charles  Bass,  camera  specialist. 
Highest  • Qrade  Developing,  Printing 
and  Enlarging  done  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Write  for  the  BASS  BOOK. 


With  S.  A.  Lens 

$6.75 

With  R.  R.  Lens 

$8.10 

With  Anast.  f:7.7  Lens 

$15.40 

With  Anast.  f:6.3  Lens 

$22.50 

With  Dagor  f:6.8  Lens 

$46.75 

With  Celor  f:4.8  Lens 

$48.00 

With  Dogmarf:4.5  Lens 

$53.50 


BASS  CAMERA  CO. 


104B  ,\.  Dearborn  St. 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


Would  You  Like  to  Make  Artistic 
Landscapes — Pictures  Worthy  of 
the  Greatest  Salons  of  the  World? 


' I 'HIS  interesting,  practical  book  will  tell 
-I-  you  how.  It  treats  the  technical  as  well  as 
the  artistic  side  of  photography  as  a fine  art, 
and  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  the  mak- 
ing of  exhibition-work.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  composition,  working-up  the 
negatives  and  printing. 

Large  octavo,  7x9§  inches,  cloth-bound,  printed 
on  heavy  antique  paper,  with  fourteen  full-page  plates. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 

THE  OFFER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Photo  - Era,  one  year  $2.00 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography  . ..  1.50 

By  Paul  Lewis  Anderson  

$3.50 

BOTH  FOR  $3.00 

PHOTO-ERA,  367  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


PHOTO -ERA  GUARANTY 

PHOTO-ERA  guarantees  the  trustworthiness  of  every  advertise- 
ment which  appears  in  its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  secure  only  such 
advertisers  who  will  accord  honorable  treatment  to  every  subscriber. 
We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  accepting  advertisements,  and  publish 
none  which  has  not  been  proved  desirable  by  the  most  searching  in- 
vestigation, Thus,  in  patronizing  such  advertisers,  our  subscribers 
protect  themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable  should  occur,  and  a 
subscriber  be  subjected  to  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will  do 
our  utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory  adjustment,  provided  that,  in 
answering  the  advertisement,  PHOTO-ERA  was  mentioned  in  writing 
as  the  medium  in  which  it  was  seen.  The  complaint,  however,  must 
be  made  to  us  within  the  month  for  which  the  issue  containing  the 
advertisement  was  dated. 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


1’h()to-Eu,\  the  Blue-Book  of  Pliotograplue  .\iiverti.sing 


Pictures  1^  x 2 j inches. 


COLONEL  or  PRIVATE 


alike  may  carry  the  inconspicuous 

ENSIGNETTE 

PRICE,  $6.00 

The  camera  for  the  soldier-hoys,  small 
enough  to  slip  into  any  pocket  or  any 
little  corner  of  the  knapsack. 

Easily  enlarged  to  postcard  size. 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  SUPPLY  YOU 

G.  GENNERT  New  York  - Chicago  - Los  Angeles 


BIND  PHOTO  ERA  AS  YOU  RECEIVE  IT 


HOYT’S 


SECTIONAL 

EXPANSIVE 

BINDER 


will  permit  your  magazines  to 
open  flat,  and  will  hold  from 
one  to  thirty-six  issues.  There  are  no  bolts  or  nuts  to  mar  your  library-table. 
Photo-Era  is  a magazine  that  should  be  preserved  for  future  reference,  and  the 
publisher  recommends  this  binder  to  its  readers.  It  will  be  sent,  attractively 
bound  in  cloth,  with  the  title  stamped  in  gold,  charges  prepaid,  for  .^1.50. 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
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For  Your  Photographic  Library 

Twenty  Art -Books  and  Twenty  Photographic  Books 
Which  Every  Camera- User  Should  Own 

will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any  of  these 
books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  published  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book  not  in  this  list  will  gladly  be  procured  on  request. 

Add  one  year’s  subscription  to  Photo-Era  to  any  book-order  for  $1.55  additional. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 


Photographic  Optics  and  Color-Photography George  Lindsay  Johnson 

Modern  Telephotography  Capt.  Owen  Wheeler  . . 

Advertising  by  Motion- Pictures  Ernest  A.  Dench 


Landscape-  and  Figure-Composition Sadakichi  Hartmann  | Special ) 


.$3.00 
. 1.25 
. 1.50 

3.00 

2.00 
2.00 
3.75 

2.50 
.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.30 
1.40 
2.00 


1.25 

1.00 

.50 

1.50 

1.50 


; Price,  $1.50 

Artistic  Retouching,  Modeling,  Etching  Clara  Wetsmav 

Concise  Photography E.O.  Hoppe,  F.R.P.S.  . 

Cassell’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Photography  Bernard  E.  Jones 

The  Dictionary  of  Photography  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.  . . . 

The  Oil  and  Bromoil  Processes  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. 

Photography  of  To-Day  H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S 

American  Annual  of  Photography,  1917  (cloth)  

The  Camera-Man  (his  practical  experiences) Francis  A.  Collins 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  . .Louis  Derr,  A.M.,  S.B.  . . . 
Photography  for  the  Sportsman-Naturalist L.  W.  Brownell 

Handbook  of  Photomicrography j trough  pldles  V.:.'.'.'. 

Photography  in  Colors George  Lindsay  Johnson  .. 

How  to  Make  a Studio  Pay  Frank  Farrington 

Photography  for  the  Press F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. . . 

Saturday  with  My  Camera  S.  C.  Johnson 

Pictorial  Landscape-Photography  Paul  Lewis  Anderson 

ART-BOOKS 

The  Art  of  the  Belgian  Galleries  Esther  Singleton $2.00 

How  to  Study  Pictures Charles  H.  Caffin 2.50 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Julia  De  Wolf  Addison 3.00 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture  G.F.Hill 4.00 

What  Is  Art?  John  C.  Van  Dyke 1.00 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  in  Painting  R.  C.  Witt  4.00 

The  Art  of  the  Vienna  Galleries David  C.  Preyer  2.00 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts Helen  W.  Henderson  3.00 

The  British  Museum:  Its  History  and  Treasures  Henry  C.  Shelley 4.00 

The  Art  of  the  Berlin  Galleries David  C.  Preyer 2.00 

The  Art  of  the  Uffizi  Palace  and  the  Florence  Academy.  Charles  C.  Heyl 2.00 

Art-Treasures  of  Washington  Helen  W.  Henderson 3.00 

Composition  in  Monochrome  and  Color Arthur  W.  Dow 5.00 

The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Collection  Henry  C.  Shelley 2.00 

Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical 

Judgment  of  Pictures  Henry  R.  Poore,  A.N.A 2.00 

A Treatise  on  Art.  In  Three  Parts  John  Burnet,  F.R.S 1.50 

The  A B C of  Artistic  Photography  A.  J.  Anderson  2.50 

The  Art  of  the  Vatican  Mary  Knight  Potter 2.00 

The  Art  of  the  Venice  Academy Mary  Knight  Potter 2.00 

What  Sculpture  to  See  in  Europe Lorina  Munson  Bryant 1.35 

Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 


Jan. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

April 

May 

July 

July 

Dec. 

Jan 

Dec. 

Dec. 

April 


1910 

1910 

1917 

1910 

1908 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 
1917 
1916 

1913 

1914 


2.50  June  1914 


Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 


Jan.  1910 

Aug.  1910 
March  1911 
March  1911 
May  1911 
Dec.  1911 
Feb.  1912 
March  1912 
May  1912 
Dec.  1912 
March  1913 
April  1913 
July  1913 

July  1913 
Dec.  1913 
Dec.  1913 
July  1914 
Sept.  1914 
Sept.  1914 
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Cheques  require  10  cents  additional  for  exchance 


WE  ALL  LEARN  BY  READING 


PiioTo-PiiA  the  Blue-Book  of  Photogra|)liic  Advertising 


Save  Money  on  Yonr  Magazines 

BY  ORDERING  ALL  AT  ONE  TIME,  IN  A CLUB,  OF  US 


Class  Publisher’s 


N o . Price 

35  Abel’s  Photo.  Weekly  . $"2.00 

30  x\dventure 1.50 

40  Advertising  and  Selling  2.00 
3.5  Ainslee’s  Magazine  . . . 1.00 

20  All  Outdoors 1.00 

80  x\ll  Story  Weekly 4.00 

73  Amateur  Photographer 

(w’kly)  London  (postpaid)  3.65 
25  Amateur  Photographer’s 

W’eekly  1.50 

23  American  Boy 1.50 

17  American  Cookery  ....  1.00 
30  American  Magazine  ...  1.50 
25  American  Photography  1.50 
20  Amer.  Poultry  Journal  1.00 

20  x\rgosy 1 .00 

55  Arts  and  Decoration  . . 3.00 

80  Atlantic  Monthly 4.00 

60  Automobile  (weekly)  . . 3.00 
25  Baseball  Magazine  ....  1.50 

55  Bookman 3.00 

17  Boys’  Life 1.00 

17  Boy’s  Magazine  1.00 

64  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography (weekly) 
London  (postpaid)  . . 3.17 
25  Bulletin  of  Photography 

(weekly)  1.50 

25  Camera  1.50 

17  Camera  Craft  (new)  . . . 1.00 
20  Camera  Craft  (renewal)  1.00 
60  Camera  Work  (quarterly)  8.50 
70  Century  Magazine  ....  4.00 
30  Christian  Herald  (w’kly)  2.00 

50  Collier’s  Weekly 2.50 

70  Country  Life  in  .America  4.00 
50  Countryside  Magazine  . 3.00 
60  Cartoons  Magazine  . . 3.00 
55  Current  Opinion 3.00 

The  following  magaz 

Cosmopolitan  $2.00 

Country  Gentleman  (weekly)  1.00 

Good  Housekeeping 1.50 

Harper’s  Bazar  3.00 

Hearst’s  Magazine 1.50 

House  and  Garden 3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 1.50 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

25  Delineator $1.50 

17  Designer  1.00 

55  Educational  Review  (10 

numbers)  3.00 

27  Etude  (for  music-lovers)  1.50 
25  Everybody’s  Magazine . 1.50 

15  Every  Week  (weekly ).  . .75 

25  Field  and  Stream 1.50 

17  Forest  and  Stream  ....  1.00 

35  Fra  2.00 

30  Garden  Magazine 1.50 

16  Gas  Engine  1.00 

70  Harper’s  Magazine  ....  4.00 

12  Home  Needlework 75 

50  House  Beautiful  2.50 

8 Housewife 50 

25  Illustrated  World 1.50 

80  Independent  (weekly) . . 4.00 
90  International  Studio  . . 5.00 
45  Journal  of  Education  (w)  2.50 

100  Judge  (weekly)  5.00 

15  Ladies’  World 1.00 

100  Leslie’s  Weekly  5.00 

100  Life  (Weekly) 5.00 

60  Literary  Digest  (weekly)  3.00 

20  Little  Folks 1.00 

45  McBride’s  Magazine 

(formerly  Lippincott’s)  3.00 
10  McCall’s  Magazine  . . . .50 

20  McClure’s  Magazine  . . 1.00 
30  Metropolitan 1.50 

22  Modern  Priscilla 1 .25 

23  Mother’s  Magazine.  . . . 1.50 

(!0  Motor  .Age  (Weekly) . . 3.00 
35  Motor  Boat  (s-m)  ....  2.00 

.30  Motor  Cycle 2.00 

55  Musical  America  (w’kly)  3.00 
90  Musical  Courier  (w’kly)  5.00 
23  Musician 1.50 

s are  sold  only  at  the  rei 

Motor $3.00 

Motor  Boating 1.50 

Munsey’s  Magazine 1.00 

New  Story  Magazine 1.50 

People’s  Magazine  1.90 

Popular  Magazine  (s-m)  . . . 3.80 

Popular  Mechanics  1.50 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

70  Nation  (weekly)  $4.00 

45  National  Geographic 

Magazine 2.50 

25  National  Sportsman  ..  1.50 

80  New  Republic  (w) 4.00 

80  North  American  Review  4.00 

23  Outdoor  Life 1.50 

50  Outing 3.00 

60  Outlook  (weekly) 3.00 

25  Pearson’s  Magazine  . . . 1.50 
31  PHOTO-EKA....2.00 
25  Photographic  Journal  of 

America 1.50 

53  Photography  and  Focus 
(w’kly)  London  (post- 
paid)   2.65 

50  Photo-Miniature  2.50 

23  Physical  Culture  1.50 

30  Pictorial  Review  ....  1.50 
30  Popular  Science  Monthly  1.50 
61)  Printing  .Vrt  3.00 

30  Recreation 1.50 

40  Review  of  Reviews  . . . 3.00 

45  Sea  Power  2.50 

50  St.  Nicholas 3.00 

70  Scientific  American  (w)  4.00 

50  Scribner’s  Magazine  . . 3.00 

23  Short  Stories 1.50 

45  Smart  Set  3.00 

25  Sunset  Magazine  1 .50 

40  System 2.00 

65  Theatre  Magazine 3.50 

55  Travel  3.00 

31)  Woman’s  Home  Com- 
panion   1.50 

12  Woman’s  Magazine  . . . .75 

50  World’s  Work 3.00 

35  Yachting 1.75 

40  Youth’s  Companion  (w)  2.00 


ar  subscription-price: 

Railroad  Man’s  Magazine  . $1.00 
Saturday  Evening  Post 


(weekly)  1.50 

Smith’s  Magazine 1.90 

Top  Notch  Magazine  (tri-m)  3.80 

Vanity  Fair 3.00 

Vogue  (semi-monthly) 4.00 


HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  CLUBS 

To  obtain  the  club-price  of  any  combination  of  periodicals  from  the  list  given  above,  find  the  class-number  of 
each  of  the  magazines  in  the  left-hand  column,  add  them  together  and  multiply  the  sum  by  five  cents.  The  result 
is  the  club-price  in  the  United  States.  Canadian  or  foreign  postage  is  extra,  and  must  be  added  to  the  price  of 
each  magazine.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  state  the  amount  of  either  Canadian  or  foreign  postage,  and  to  fill 
orders  for  any  magazines,  whether  listed  here  or  not.  Let  us  make  a quotation  on  the  list  you  desire.  Our 
prices  are  equal  to  the  lowest. 
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When  Ordering  Gootl.s  Remember  tlie  Piii)Tii-Eh.\  Guaranty 


First  Edition 
Exhausted 

Second  Edition 
Now  Selling 

Pictorial  Landscape -Photography 

by  Paul  Lewis  Anderson 


Mr.  Anderson’s  book  has  permanently  taken  its  place  among  the  standard 
photographic  works  of  the  day  and  thus  corroborated  our  early  estimate  of 
its  worth.  The  entire  first  edition  has  been  exhausted,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  prepare  a second  edition  in  order  to  fill  the  orders  which,  during  the 
past  few  months,  have  been  arriving  in  larger  numbers  even  than  when  the 
work  was  first  published. 

Henceforth  this  beautiful  volume  will  occupy  an  honored  position  in  photographic  literature;  first,  be- 
cause the  subject  is  one  of  interest  to  everybody ; and  second,  because  the  author  is  not  merely  a theorist  or  art- 
critic,  but  a practical  photographer  of  high  repute,  exceptional  erudition  and  rare  ability.  Not  only  does  he 
analyze,  describe  and  discuss  in  a masterly  manner  those  qualities  desirable  in  the  finished  picture  intended  for 
exhibition  or  other  art-purposes,  but  he  indicates  in  detail  how  to  obtain  them  by  photographic  means,  partic- 
ularly in  respect  to  woricing-up  the  negative  and  printing.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  so  unique  that  no  pho- 
tographic library  is  complete  without  it. 

Large  octavo,  7^  x 9^  inches,  cloth-bound,  printed  on  heavy  an- 
tique paper,  with  fourteen  superb  full-page  plates,  price  $1.50  net. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Photo-Era,  or  any  $2.00  magazine,  1 year  . 
Pictorial  Landscape-Photography . 

By  Paul  Lewis  Anderson 


$2.00]  both  for 

^ $3.00 
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GRAFLEX  CAMERA 

Looking  into 
the  Graflex 
Focusing 


you  see  a brilliant,  full 
negative  size  image  of  the 
subject  you  are  about  to  photograph.  As 
you  advance  or  recede  from  the  subject, 
watching  the  changing  composition  and  ex' 
^ression,  accurate  focus  is  constantly  maintained 
by  a slight  adjustment  of  the  focusing  button, 
then  — a pressure  of  the  shutter  release  and 
the  desired  pictorial  effect  is  secured  instantly. 


Ask  for  64  page  Graflex  Book,  free 
at  your  dealers  or  by  mail 


FOLMER  SCHWING  DEPARTMENT 
Eastman  Kodak  Co 
Rochester,  N Y. 


\\  lien  Onieriti}'  Good-  UeinciiilKT  the  I’lim ( i-hhi \ Giiar;ml\’ 


Really  two  cameras  in  one 


PREMO  No.  12 


And  it  is  such  a small,  such  a thorough- 
ly ca{3ul)le  one,  too.  It  is  at  once  a plate 
or  a daylight  loading  him  camera.  One 
method  may  be  employed  as  easily  as 
the  other.  It’s  just  as  the  user  chooses. 

Focusing  and  composing  may  be  done 
by  use  of  hnder  and  focusing  scale,  or 
at  any  time,  for  absolute  accuracy  the 
ground  glass  screen  is  easily  used  with 
either  him  or  plates. 

The  camera  makes  xS^  j,  pictures, 
it  measures  l '’g  x 31^  inches,  it 

weighs  but  24  ounces,  but  it  is  so  clev- 
erly constructed  that  it  will  accommo- 
date a three-hundi'cdth  of  a second 
shuttei',  and  the  best  and  speediest  of 
anastigmat  lenses,  including  the  Kodak 
Anastigmat  yiG. 3,  and  the  B.  (A  L.  Ic 
Tessar  f’ASj.  With  such  ecpiipments 


and  its  careful,  accurate  mechanical  con- 
struction, the  Premo  No.  12  offers  the 
very  limit  of  photographic  efficiency — it 
will  make  good  pictures  wherever  ama- 
teur pictures  can  possibly  be  made. 

The  negatives,  while  of  good  size  for 
contact  prints,  are  of  such  quality  that 
enlargements  may  be  made  from  them 
to  any  reasonable  size. 

P’or  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  high 
speed  lenses,  the  same  camera  is  supplied 
fitted  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter 
and  either  Rapid  Rectilinear  or  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens, yiT.T. 

Thin,  smooth,  richly  finished,  this  will 
make  a faithful,  unobtrusive  biographer 
of  your  ])ersonal  experiences. 

Price,  $15.00  to  $5(!.00. 


Premo  catalogue  free  at  your  dealer’s,  or  mailed  by  us  ou  recjuest. 

K()(*lie.ster  Optical  Department,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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E^astman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


1 A Autographic  Kodak  Special 

1917  MODEL 


Even  the  unembellished  list  of  fea- 
tures incorporated  in  this  new  camera 
tells  the  story  of  its  photographic  fit- 
ness. 

For  example  : 

Kodak  Ra?ige  Finder, 

dost  anastiginat  lens, 

Optimo  shntter  speeded  to  llSOO  of  a 
second. 

Autographic  attachment. 

Specially  refined  finish. 

I hese  features  alone  insure  a Kodak 
that  may  well  be  termed  Special-,  and 
the  rest  of  the  camera  appointments  are 
in  strict  keeping. 

The  Kodak  Range  Finder  which  is 
built  into  the  1 A Special  is  the  latest 
practical  improvement  in  amateur  pho- 
tography, Through  its  means  correct 
focus  is  established — not  guesseef  at. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  estimating 
distance  with  the  eye — the  Kodak 
Range  kinder  finds  the  focus  for  you — 
rec'idily  and  with  the  accuracy  of  care- 
ful measuring.  The  Range  Finder  is  an 


exclusive  feature  of  the  lA  and  3A 
Autographic  Kodaks  Special.  Drop  in 
at  your  dealer’s,  inspect  either  of  these 
instruments  and  try  out  the  efficiency 
of  the  device  for  yourself.  You  will 
readily  understand  that  the  lA  Special 
would  be  incomplete  without  it. 

The  lens  and  shutter  ectuipment  of 
the  \ fs.  Special  \'s  all  that  it  should  be. 
The  Optimo  shutter  with  adjustable 
speeds  from  one  second  to  1/300  of  a 
second  is  the  best  kind  of  a companion 
for  the  fast,  sharp-cutting  anastigmat 
lenses  with  which  the  camera  is  listed. 
The  camera  has  rising  front,  brilliant 
reversible,  collapsible  finder,  rack  and 
pinion  for  focusing  and  the  regular 
focusing  scale  in  addition  to  the  Kodak 
Range  Finder.  It  is  handsomely 
finished  throughout  with  finest  quality 
long  grain  calf,  the  bellows  is  of  selected 
black  leather  and  the  metal  parts  are 
highly  nickeled. 

Compact,  there’s  plenty  of  room  for 
it  in  the  pocket,  dependable  in  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word,  the  lA  Auto- 
graphic Kodak  Special  is,  exactly  as 
the  name  indicates,  a specially  fine 
Kodak. 

DETA TLS  — Yor  rectangular  pictures, 

inches.  Capacity.  12  exposures  without  re- 
loading. Size  of  Kodak.  1 x 3A  x 8 inches. 
Weight  32  ounces.  Lens,  Kodak  Anastig- 
mat, speed,  / 6.3,  focal  length,  5 1-16  inches. 
Shutter,  Optimo.  Two  tripod  sockets. 
Brilliant,  reversible,  collapsible  mask.  Rack 
and  pinion  for  focusing. 

Price 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak.  Special, 

Kodak  y\nastigmat  lens,  /.6.3,  Optimo 

shutter $45.00 

Ditto,  with  Bausch  tS:  Lomb  Kodak  An- 
astigmat, / 6,3  lens,  5 C-inch  focus,  . 49.00 
Ditto,  with  Bausch  & I.omb  Tessar  Series 
lib  Anastigtnat  lens,  /.6.3,  5^-inch 
focus 59.50 


^^lleIl  Ordering  (loods  Heinemlier  the  I’hoto-Hha  Onarantv 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


KODAK  VELVET  GREEN. 

Here  is  a photographic  paper  that  gets 
into  the  spirit  of  the  picture.  There  is  a 
hintof  theout-doors,  of  booming  surf  and 
rustling  leaves,  in  its  rich,  warm  green 
tone.  For  landscapes  and  marines, 
Kodak  Velvet  Green  fits. 

And  one  of  the  splendid  things  about 
Kodak  Velvet  Green  is  the  fact  that 
the  unusual  effect  is  secured  through 
the  simplest  possible  means.  It  works 
very  much  like  Velox  and  is  just  as  easy 
to  manipulate.  The  tone  is  secured 
without  re-developing  and  with  chemi- 
cals regularly  U'ed  in  Velox  work. 

The  surface  of  Kodak  Velvet  Green 
is  a smooth,  semi-matte  which  brings 
out  details  fully.  It  is  supplied  at  Velox 
prices  in  both  single  and  double  weights. 

Send  a post-card  on  Kodak  Velvet 
Green  to  the  folks  back  home  at  vaca- 
tion time.  E.xposure  is  by  daylight  so 
that  prints  can  be  made  conveniently 
even  when  you’re  roughing  it. 


Kodak  Trimming 
Board 


An  inexpensive  trimmer  made  of  hard 
wood  with  a good  quality  steel  blade 
and  fitted  with  rule.  The  Transparent 
Trimming  Gauge  at  an  extra  cost  of 
$.25  will  prove  itself  a profitable  invest- 
ment. 

Till-:  PRICE. 

No.  1 . capacity,  .S  X .S  inches,  - - S0..^0 

No.  2.  capacity,  7x7  indies,  - - .7(i 

'I'ransparent  Trimming  Ciangefextra)  .25 


Eastman 


Special 

Developer 


CLEAN— 

Does  not  stain  the  fingers. 

ECONOMICAL— 

Note  the  price. 

CONVENIENT— 

A universal  developer 
equally  successful  for 
plates  and  film  (tray  de^ 
velopment)  and  paper. 


THE  PRICE. 

Cartons  of  five  powders  in 
glass  tubes,  - - - $ .25 

Cartons  of  six  powders,  par- 
affine wrapped,  - - - .25 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A t your  dealer's. 
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Kastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


COMBINATION  BACK 


Slw7V7ns:  Combinaticm  Back  Fitted  to  Kodak. 


Although  the  Nos.  3 and  3A  Auto- 
graphic Kodaks  are  primarily  intended 
to  be  used  with  film,  the  Combination 
Back  makes  it  a simple  matter  to  use 
plates  whenever  this  seems  advisable. 
Slip  the  regular  back  off  and  clap  the 
Combination  Back  on — that  is  ail  there 
is  to  it.  With  the  Combination  Back  in 
place  the  Kodak  may  be  used  for  cither 
plates  or  film — focusing  with  film  being 
done  with  the  regular  focusing  scale 
while  plates  offer  the  advantages  of 
ground  glass  focusing.  There  is  no 
room  on  the  Combination  Back,  how- 
ever, for  the  autographic  attachment  so 
that  the  regular  back  must  be  retained 
for  autographic  photography  with  auto- 
graphic film. 

The  Price 

Combination  Back 

For  Nos.  3 and  3A  Autographic  Kodaks  $3.50 
For  Nos.  3 and  3.A.  Autographic  Kodaks, 

Special  - - - - - - 4.00 


KODAK  SAFELIGHT 
LAMP 

Price  $3.00 

The  Kodak  Safelight  Lamp  is  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  safety  first 
and  then — all  the  illumination  possible. 
With  this  1 amp  in  the  dark  room  you 
can  see  to  work  and  yet  you  know  it’s 
safe.  The  lamp  is  regularly  supplied 


with  a 5 X 7,  Series  I Safelight  for  use 
with  films,  or  plates  not  color  sensitive. 


Extra  safelights  of  other  series  may  be 
obtained  as  noted  below. 

Series  00— Yellow  light,  for  use  with  gaslight 
papers. 

Series  0 — Bright  orange  light,  for  use  with 
bromide  paper  and  l.intern  plates. 

Series  1 — Orange  safelight,  for  use  with  films, 
or  plates  not  color  sensitive. 

Series  2 — Safelight,  for  extra  rapid  orthochrom- 
atic  plates  sensitive  to  green  but  not  reil. 

Series  3 — Green  safelight,  for  use  with  red- 
sensitive  panchromatic  plates. 

Series  4 — Bright  green  safelight,  for  use  with 
ordinary  plates,  for  those  who  cannot  use  a 
red  light.  Not  safe  for  orthochromatic 
plates. 

5x7  (any  series),  each  - - - $0.50 


Wliat  tlie  Kodak  Film  Tank  docs  for 
films,  the 

EASTMAN 
PLATE  TANK 

does  for  plates,  jiroducing  fog-free  nega- 
tives of  iiigbest  obtaitiable  quality  with 
the  maximum  of  convenience. 

For  the  amateur  using  plates  the  East- 
man Plate  l ank  is  a real  necessity. 

THE  I’UICE. 

Eastman  Plate  Tank,  for  1 x 6.  x anti 
smaller  plates,  ii  ltd  tides  sol  u tit  >n  flip,  plate 
cag-e,  loading^  flxtui  f and  ad,justable  kit,  • Sl.oo 

I>itto,  r>  X 7,  without  K'it, 6 UO 

Separate  Kits,  for  5x7  tank.  tr>  take  xo’q-, 

4'i  x»)'j  or  X plates,  eaeh,  - - - .75 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
KOCIIESTKK,  X,  V. 

Al  your  drab  > 


tMien  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Pi[f)TO-Eit.\  Guaranty 


The  colors  that  nature  puts  in  the  summer 
landscape,  you  can  put  in  the  landscape  print  with 


VELOX  TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 

Simple  to  apply,  these  sell-blending  colors 
will  produce  artistic  and  effective  results  for  any 
one — even  the  novice. 

Splendidly  adapted  few  the  coloring  of  lantern 
slides. 


THE  PRICE. 

Bf)ok  of  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps  (12  colors),  - - - - $ .25 

Complete  Velox  Water  Color  Outfit,  including  l)Ook  of  color 

stamps,  three  brushes  and  palette,  ------  .75 


KASd'MAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer's. 


1’iioto-Eha  the  Illiie-Hook  of  riiologra|)liic  Ad\ertisiiig 


For  youi'  vacation  brints 


The  HERCULES  ALBUM 

The  genuine  leather  covers  are  flexible  and  the  Hap  with  clasp 
keeps  the  leaves  from  spreading  even  when  the  album  is  Idled. 

A large  pocket  makes  a convenient  receptacle  for  prints  awaiting 
mounting. 

Fifty  black  leaves  bound  inside  of  cover  with  silk  cord. 

The  price  of  the  Hercules  Album  ranges  from  $2.S^  to  according  to  size. 


The  KODAK  ALBUM 

In  this  album  pocket  strips  take  the  place  of  paste  so  that 
although  the  prints  are  firmly  in  position  they  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  without  injury.  It  is  the  work  of  an  instant,  of  course,  to  slip 
the  prints  in  the  strips. 

Handsome  grain  leather  cover — black  leaves  with  linen  finish. 

Price  ranges  from  $J.OO  to  $4-2§  according  to  size. 


I'.ASTMAX  KODAK  COMPANY, 


A t your  dealer' s. 


KOCIIKSTKR,  N.  Y. 


hen  Onleriiii;  (ioncK  Ih-mcmhcr  the  I’iidto-Kka  ( riiiir.-nit y 


Your  other  camera. 

A V est  Pocket  Kodak 

(Pictures  x 2' 2 inches.) 

Although  you  have  a 
-lather’s  clock  in 
the  hall, a Dresden  clock 
on  the  drawinp;-rooiTi 
mantel,  an  alarm  clock 
in  your  bed-room,  a 
chronometer  in  your 
motor  car  and  an  eight 
day  clock  on  your  office  desk,  you  always  wear  a 
watch. 

Similarly  you  may  have  and  carry  other  cam- 
eras— you  wear  a Vest  Pocket  Kodak.  It’s  the 
accurate, reliable,  unobtrusive  little  Kodak  that  you 
can  have  always  with  you  lor  the  unexpected  that 
is  sure  to  happen. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodaks  are  $6.00.  d'he  V.  P.  K.  Specials 
with  Anastigmat  lenses  are  $10.00,  $20.00  and  $22.50. 

Al  your  dealer’s. 

KASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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JULY 


1917 


20  CENTS 


PHOTO'ERA 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

BOSTON  • U S A. 


ANSCO 

CAMERAS  (L  SPEEDEX  FILM 


ANSCO 


TON,  NEW  YORK 


A turn  of  the  thumb  gets  the 
picture  sharp  and  clear. 


, “Put  it  right  over,”  said  Georgie  at  the  bat 
— and  then  father  snapped  the  picture  with 
his  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2. 


No  interesting  scene  can  escape  this  handy 
camera,  the  smallest  and  lightest  made  to 
take  2^  x 3/(  pictures,  for  it  gets  into  action 
quickly  and  is  easily  focused  to  get  the  pic- 
tures sharp  and  clear.  The  negatives  make 
fine  enlargements. 


See  the  V-P  No.  2 at  the  Ansco  dealer’s. 
Note  how  it  fits  in 
your  pocket.  Catalog 
may  be  had  from  the 
Ansco  dealer  or  from  us. 


The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  dealer 


Ansco  Vest-Pocket 
No.  2.  Equipped  with 
Modico  Anastigmat  lens. 
F7.5,  $18.50;  with  Ansco 
Anastigmat  lens.  F 6.3. 
in  Extraspeed  Bionic 
shutter.  $27.50  Other 
Ansco  Cameras.  $2  up. 


Ptioto-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


STEREO  KODAK 

Pictures  made  with  this  camera,  when  viewed 
through  a stereoscope,  give  a striking  effect  ot 
roundness,  depth,  perspective  and  distance. 
There  is  a realness  to  stereo  pictures  lending  them 
a charm  that  persists. 

The  Stereo  Kodak  puts  stereoscopic  photog- 
raphy well  within  the  province  of  the  amateur. 


PRICE. 

Stereo  Kodak,  Model  No.  1 (pictures  3' 2 x 3I2 
inches),  Kodak  Anastigmat  lenses,/.  7.7,  and 
Stereo  Automatic  shutter,  -----  $45.00 

Black  Sole  Leather  Carrying  Case,  - - - 3.50 

N.  C.  Film  Cartridge,  6 exposures,  for  Stereo  (No. 

101), .60 

Ditto,  3 exposures  for  Stereo,  . . - - .30 ' 

Stereo  Self-transposing  printing  frame,  - - - 2.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

/it  your  dealer’s. 


V hen  C)rdering  Cioods  Remember  Ihe  I ho'io-Epa  ( i aui. 


VELOX 


A photographic  paper  that  fits  any 
amateur  negative. 

The  good  negative  deserves  it,  the 
bad  negative  demands  it. 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


At  your  dealer’s 


'1 
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Form' 4 7 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY 
Harrisburg 


^ '2. 


In  case  of  failure  to  return  the  books  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  the 
original  price  of  the  same,  or  to  replace  them  with  other  copies.  The  last 
borrower  is  held  responsible  for  any  mutilation. 


Return  this  book  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped  below 


GETTY  CENTER  LIBRARY 

3 3125  00615  5978 
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